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BELLEVILLE, OCTOBER 1, 1927 


ELL how is Aunt Miranda 
to-day?’’ asked John Alton 
of the tired-looking little 
woman who sat mend- 
ing the children’s stock- 


By Rebecca Payson 


Vivian and the two boys are home. | they talked the situation over. ‘‘Oh 
t ~ Aunt Miranda feels that their com- good! | have it, Jack!"’ said Bob. 
ings bythe open fire. pany jc just what is needed to settle her | ‘Let's be as sick as. she is. There's 
a ‘There was nothing un- nerves, but 1am afraid they won't always a bright side to everything— 
qual about this question—indeed, he understand her and give her the right even a visit from Aunt Miranda.” 
ad asked it regularly every evening care, and she might take worse and Andas if to emphasize this bit. of 
hen he came from work ever since die,’? and Mrs. Alton looked worried | optimism he gave his brother such a 
junt Miranda had come to live with enough to cry. | vigorous slap on the back that he ex- 
bem cight months ago. bd John gazed into the fire a few min- claimed, ‘Well, if you knock in my 
| The pain and suffering she hadgone utes, then broke intoa hearty laugh. ribs [ will be sick in good earnest.” 
hrouzh, the number of times she had — ““Won't the boys have a circ Aunt Miranda was sitting in her 
en onthe brink of the yrave, only though!’’ Then, not ng the re- room. well pleased with her surround- 
¢ herself could tell. Not one of the achful look in his wife’s eyes, he ings. She was feeling quite happy. 
thousand natural ills that flesh is heir me more serioss, and said, “By Vivian, she was sure, would be all 
had passed her by. The only all means, let her go foraafew weeks. sympathy on hearing of her great suf- 
leasure left to this afflicted woman was She won't die. If disease would kill ferings. Even the boys would be 
pat of relating her sufferings to her her she would have died long ago.” impressed Then she would have 
jore favored fellow mortals. But So it happened that at precisely five new. listeners among the neighbors. 
se sume people who came in contact o'clock the next afternoon Aunt Mir- | Already she was picturing their aston- 
ith her often found themselves wish- anda stepped out of the train onto the | ished and horrified faces as she would 
that Aunt Miranda would keep her platform of the little Seaton station. | tell in her,most_ graphic. style of her 
hes and pains to herself. No sooner **Quick, Aunt Miranda! the horses | last attack of sciatica. 
ould this thought form in their minds, won't stand!”’ and before she could get| In this frame of mind she went 
pwever, than they would put it from her bearings at all she found herself be- | down to tea. Her two nephews sat 
jem, horrified to find within them jny hurried along by her two nephews | before her, grave as judges. Vivian, 
ich indications of human depravity: ard a carriage, to which were har-| at the end of the table, was pouring 
en, is penance, they would listen to d two restless-looking horses. tea. “"Please give me mine weak, 
@ tale of Woe an. extra half hou Iwould rather walk,” she gasped. | dear, or it will affect my heart,” said 
When upon the death of a relative Evidently her nephews did not hear| Aunt Miranda, in the languid tone of 
unt Miranda came to live atthe home her, for they lifted her into the carriage | an invalid. 
hernepkew, John Alton, she found and the horses started off. “Why, it has just the opposite ef- 
his wife a sympathetic listener. Not After a few moments, finding her-| fect on me.”’ Bob spoke up. ““The 
pt she had nothing else to take her self still in the land of the living, she| stronger | drink my tea, the stronger 
ention, for already her strepath was hethought herself of her luggage. ‘*Is| my heart beats. How are you feel- 
Red with the care of the= house and jr right side up?’*-sho asked of Jack; find now; Jace?’ -giting his brother an 
Oking after her two stirring bo: who was driving. anxious look. 
tcould she close her heart to the “Bey your pardon, aunt. Yes, it} ‘I'm worse,"” said Jack, in such a 
fferings of a poor woman who, by is, although it nearly went over a few | sepulchral tone that Vivian glanced up 
ve of circumstances had drifted momentsago. ‘These horses go so fast | in alarm, then bent over the cups quick- 
hearthstone? So, taking her that it hasn't time to upset. Lucky] ly and bit her lips to repress a. smile 
ork with her, she would goto Aunt thing for us!” For Jack's usually merry face was 
Hranda's room and often forgec her Aunt Miranda pressed her thin lips | drawn down till he looked as one who 
tn ching head in listening to the rovether, then she strove to speak_pa- | found life a burden to him 
eo! excruciating pain her ill favor- gently to thisthick-headed youth. “You “Do you feel bad?’ said Aunt 
telative had been sufferi Tay nisunderstand me, Jack. 1 was re-] Miranda. “lca s sympathize with you 
rd never afflict you as He ferring to my luggage. In that black | Just now [ feel an attack of neuralgia 
Aunt Miranda would often say box is a bottle of Benton's Panacea. | coming on. It seems that | can never 
Pot resignation at the end of |e might leak out into my rheumatism | be tree from pain. Aunt Miranda's 
ld pills and spoil them.” tone Was very submissive. 


, and poor Mrs. Alton w 
s prayer from the bottom of “TE tell you what | would do, aunt.’” SUThgueeitad 


it. It Wasa source of wonder- Here it was Bob that spok: I would That's what | had | knew it: was 
yher how Aunt Miranda would y,iy the pills and panacea and. all. the something like that, but 1 couldn't 


from one disease only to be medicine together and have a general | think of the name. 
vinafew hours with another cure-all. “Take it when vou teel any 
lik Js terrible, Spinal meningitis, Sickness coming on, and there. will be 
etic, acute rheumatism, would sure to be something in it that will 
How one another with astonishing to the night spot. Yes, it isall right 
Didi till Mrs. Alton would be near- glaneing toward the back of the 
rai for fear she would apply the riaye, bucyou had etter try my plan 
fone omedy forthe disease and bring “Hooray, there's Vivian. 1 bet 
pur: cal results. dite eh 
On ‘huis particular evening Mrs. Al- Jack stopped the horses suddenly be- |! 
Ps «wore avery troubled expres- fore the trim little farmhouse. Vivian | every word 
Na in answer to her husband's Caine to the door am very glad \unt Miranda did not like this turn of 
ti), she said, “She has had ner- to’see you, auntie,” she said, clasping | affairs She was not used to having 
iS} stration all day, and the worst Aunt Mirandainherarms. “IL know | her own ailmepts put in the bac 
itis she has.a presentimentthatthe the air here willdo you good — ‘There | ground. “*Certainly. you don’t look 
W thong that will keep her alive isto is a nice, warm room ready for you’ sick,” she said, giving a shirp glance 
fe. omplete Change—to associate upstairs. When you feel rested a little at the healthy fates of her nephews 
South. You know she regards come down and have tea “Tam sure Jack is quite. fevens 
Presentiments as a never-failing When Vivian had disposed of Aunt that is what makes his cheeks so re: 
©, <0 there will be no turning her Miranda for a few minutes she was said Bob, calmly igdomyg Vivian's re- 
i thes notion. confronted by her brothers. “"Now, —proachful look Bie 
Soour aged company iy not con- tell the truth, Vivian,” said Bob. “If \ week passed by/ Try as she 
Neto her health, ch?”” said John, you're glad to see her Pm not. This would Aunt Miranda could nor start 
4c¢ood-humored smile “Well, house will be turned into a regular ¢¢ of any sickneas*she had passed 
Jes she propose going for her hospital and house of lamentation through, but that one of her nephews 
combined. Shs not sick any om would be ready with a tale ot greater 
onto your Uncle Char- than 1am,” suffenng that he had experienced 
Butheand Aunt Maryare Shortly after, when Jack and Bob Vivian was her one comfort She, ar 
“ay for afew weeks, and only were out at the front of the house, least. would listen without making any 


aid Jack, eagerly 


“Where do you feel pain 


Jack was nonpluysed for a moment. 
‘Then he ventured, “Oh, everywhere. 
les so bad P can’t tell where it is 
worst.” 


ar 


“LT believe I'm catching it,” broke 
in Bob I have a dreadful feeling, 
* and his voice got weaker at 


All These Have Failed 


IT wrote my name upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye: 
Bat s00n, alas! the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble linex away. 


Tearved my name upon the wood, 
And after yoars returned again. 
d the shadow of the tree, 
That stretched of old upon the plain 


To -olid marble next my name, 
I gave as a perpetual trus 

An earthquake rent it to its hase, 
And now it Tiex o'erlaid with dust. 


In wiser mood, 

ed myself, What then! 
Would have tiny name endure, 

Til write it on the hearts of men 


In chatacters of ving light, 
rom kindly words and actions wrought, 
Au these beyond the reach of time 
Shatt live immortal ac my thought! 


disparaging remarks. Once, after 
some expression, of sympathy on the 
part of Vivian, she had remarked, 
“Well, you see, dear, it is my lot to 
suffer."” She was somewhat ruffled to 
hear Bob say to Jack in atone of saintly 
resignation. *‘Alas, her mantle has fal- 
Jen on our shoulders. 

One night Bob was awakened by 
Jack. ay, old fellow,”” he said, in 
a huarse voic “I'm sick in dead 
nest this time. 1 guess this is a 
judgment on me for making fun of 
Aunt Miranda. What makes the bed 
jump so?’’ and he rambled on inco- 
herently. 

+ Bob was alarmed. Quickly he made 
a fire, wakened Vivian, then telephon- 
edfor Dr. Brown. When he atlength 
arrived one glance soe sufficient ‘to 
show hi that Juék was stricken” with 
typhoid fever. “‘He must have care- 
ful nursing to come around all right, 
he said, gravely. “‘Nurse Raymond 
is away, or | would send for her."* 
He puckered his brows anxiously, It 
way Aunt Miranda who came to the 
rescue. “I will nurse him,”’ she said 
shortly. ‘‘L nursed a cousin. of mine 
some years ago, and he was worse 
than Jack here.” 

“But, Aunt Miranda, you're not 
| well,” said Vivian, anxiously. *"This. 
| will kill you, 

; “Never mind me,” said Aunt 
| Miranda, curtly. "Let me take care 
fof him and I'll see that he pulls 
through. 

‘The doctor was eyeing her over his 
| glasses, a habit he had when he wish- 

ed to read a person quickly “’She'Il 
do,” he, said at the end of this care- 
ful scrutiny. “Thus it was that Aunt 
Miranda was installed to take care of 
Jack. 

Many anxious days ~ passed. His 
father and mother were summoned. 
Burtthanksto Aunt Miranda’s tireless 
nursing Jack did “‘pull through. ** Dur- 
ing his convalescence she was with him 
continally, reading to him and amusing 
him till Jack pronouncell her “‘a jolly 
good fellow.” = 

“Aunt Miranda.”” She turned to- 
ward him quickly. How are you now? 

Here all I have been thinking of is my- 
self, and you are wearing yourself out 
forme.” 

“Never mind me, lad,~ said Aunt 
Miranda, softly. ~"T never was so well 
in my life. [ find itis pleasanter to 
help lessen others’ sufferings than to be 
all the time thinking of my own.” 

Jack looked at her wonderingly 

He adored this new Aunt Miranda. 

Memories of his shameful behavior 


to her when she first came filled him 
Continued ol pstge.! 


The Dear Land of Story Books 


ening when the lamp ix tit, 

ar a the ee parents sit 
icy sitat home, 
ind 


4‘ 
And de thine. 


little gun, Lerawl 

M aed alone the wall 

The sofa track 

yaback. + Z 


ow ow 
‘AIL in th 
‘And follow. re 
Av ay belindsth 


All 'h rs camp | te. 
A Miias at books that 1 have read. 
Till it is time to Ko Lo bed. 


sare the woods. 


starry »ol 
river by 
Tions come 


pers far away 
at ramp they lay: 


Our Mineral Wealth 


It is vere probable that the mineral 
the Dominion exceed 
those of any other country in the 
world Canada is now the third 
ureatest gold-producing country 1) the 
world, has the _rickest silver mine, 
contains one-sixth ot the work 
known coal resers es and at least one= 
sixth of the known tren ore: 
has by farthe greatest nickel, asbestos 
and cobalt deposits, has an enormous 
area of promising oi! fields, and _con- 
tains nearly every Known economic 
mineral, and, what may be of very 
great, possibly decisive «alue in the pear 
future, possesses sources ot helium gas 
production p: bly equal to those of 
the United States. In ard to the 
wealth of coal and iron, just im one 
small corner of Canade. we quote 4 
statement made a few vestry tke by oa 
great British industrial “On 
the Adantic seaboard of & anda tes 
the greatest deposit of ore and cou! 
known of inthe world to-day Th 
er five thousand million tons ¢ 
nore, fifteen per cent, & the total 
estimate immercial iron ere in. the 
World, Iving there, gud side by side 
with it is over six thousand five hund- 
red million tons of coal, all lite at 
tide-water, with s« othe finest 
harbors in the world. Consequen'ly, 
steel should be mantactured the 
cheaper than in any other part of the 
world 

Coal allover t 
mithons ot 
ing as otie scrapes the san 
Coa 


resources of 


deposits, 


fr 


are 


nsto 


lerthe sea w min 
th the wares while 

catching cod in the 
ocean above ther heads 


shore 

ersat 8 
their mates 
depths of th 


One muhtrunne! from Cape Breton 
to Newtoundland and aves ve the 
rict tum of coal And in New 
foundland mere coal a tran 
mothe ng Theresa companys at 


J stock 
al debt of I 
like 


irk whiose Capi 


the matic 


whosesheds hk 


Rhode | 
“Phe veorraphical location 1s uni- 
que Insite up over the North Alanne 


Ocean; iis Closer to South: America 
than the United States, cl: to South 
Atrica than England. @ tern 
ould be run across to the Clyde” 


vice 


Our Amazin 


What an amazing 
which the busy sunt 
id Sol! Wander it 
ng the Ur 
gv athim cheertully as he 
vy around the world? 
\s he wakens Engla 
Ireland with his sunt 
ny through the mist—there s the Jack 
to wish bint good morning Away over 
the bread Adantic, where he gilds th 
crest with his rays “behold the 
same flag gallantly flying from: mighty 

ships 
Licoks in onthe West Indies 


pire 


Empire itis on 
Poor 


ever sets! 


ot always ha 


ms tt 


rn 


there's the Jack swaying hotly in a 
tropical breeze. Hopefully drops down 
to South America, thinking, perhaps 
to escape the constant companion— 
and has te take off his hat to Bnitish 
Guinea, 

Well, let's waken up Canada!— 
‘Andall across its thousands of miles the 
poor old sun hastogive hischeerioto his 
perpetual partner. 

‘Thinks for abrief three months he'll 
look ap the Eskimos) in the frozen 
north. And “blimey !’" if be doesn’t 
find the Jack with its crosses of St. 
George, St. Andrew and St. Patri 
daring ice and blizzards almost to the 
North Pole. 

Back comes the sun, almost shiver- 
ing, from the Arctic, and slips over 
the edge of the Pacific —And first 
thing, he meets his friend, the Jack on* 
the ocean ships—off to New Zealand 
and Australia, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, away down -outh of Asi 
where he himself is due by the mor- 
ing, and where he ksows he'll find 
the British Empire 

As later, he re 
ofthe Onent and findsthe gai 
fying all across India, he probably 
gives up hope of dodging the inevit- 
able. And by the time he reaches Africa 
and finds the same British watch dog 
on guard in the cast, west, north and 
south, he resigns himselt to. his sun- 
shiny alliance with the Union Jack. 

Perhaps itis because he's a hit sulky 
by the morning, when he gets back t 
the dauntless little British Isles, that he 
hides his face inthe clouds fora w hile, 
and tries to make believe he 1sn°t there, 
forever and ever shining on the British 
Empire. 

Rather nice to be partners in such 
‘mpire, ~ch, wha 


Australia’s New Capital 

On May “th, the Duke of York 
dedicated the new provisional Parlia- 
ment House ot the Australian Com- 
moniwvealth This buildir 
erected in Canberra, in th 
Nia South Wales, about one-third of 
the wav from Sydney to Melbourne: 
Phe site Of the “garden cap 
plain craversed by ariver anidsurround- 
ed amphitheatre fashion by an enc lo- 
sure of hills. Irwas onthe same date 
in 190} thac King George V. the 
tather.ot the Duke, then be 
mie th opened the Australian 
Parhament at Melbourne, under a 
ronstitution Which made provision tor 
the estabishment of a federal ¢ capital in 
New South Wales 

Canberra has become a city 
resGit of a purely arbitrary 
In this respect its origin as like that of 
Washinton [ris had 
according s plan fixed up; 


as the 
choice 


hand. ‘The federal territory includes 
GOO and the city area twelve square 
miles Vhe provisional parliament 
house, now nearing completion, Is 
building at the footof the slope on the 
crest of whick the final Australian 
Parliament House will be erected 


Tivo hotels of the bungalow style have 
heen completed, and there is a tem- 
fice building. There are 
ough for the present popula~ 
6.000, of whom are 


{ construction 


tion of 
employed in thes 


\ suitable residence has been hailt for 
the prime minister 

Mans forthe city have been jaid by 
the Commonwealth far in advance 
The streets, sewers, electric} lines, 


4 power plant, a reserve 


ning 
arrangements have been com- 
pleted 


‘Vhose who planned the nese C. 


pital 


Act of Parliament had Washington 
constantly in mind Tr w he 
remembered, in this connection, that 


Ambition of Sir Wilfrid 
Leaurier’s thar Ouawa should be the 
Washington of the North. Bur both 


it was an 


Ottawa and Canberraare able to profit 
by the mistakes of Washington, and 
cach of them has a better site than 
that city. It may be confidently 
anticipated that the capitals of the two 
great British commonwealths, Canada 
and Australia, will grow into cities 
unexcelled for beauty, cach of its own 
type, in the whole world, 


Chums 

“Of course,”? said Peter, “you are 
splendid—for a gi Bur there are 
such lots of things you can’tdo. Now 
for instance, if you were a boy we could 
find a ladder and tools; I’m sure the 
pigeons’ place will be blown down if 
this wind lasts and it ought to be seen 
to. Butgirls hate going out inagale.”* 

“I'd love to.’’ cried Noreen, jum- 
ping up. 
eter grinned. 
liy?7” he questioned. 

**Really,”” said Nore 
ed quite gaily in search of ladder a 
Peter took the ladder. 
“STake care not to mix the nails,” 
he warned. “Hold the box strai oat 

Noreen obeyed 

Ow! ‘The wind blew her curls in- 
to her eves so that she nearly tumbled 
headlong over a tree-root. She poly 
ils by falling on one hand. 
asked Peter. 

* declared Noreen, biting her 


dd 


loft was certainly in 
awobbly condition, So was the ladder, 
Which would not allow itself to be fixed 
securely 
“Hel have to do,” 
“Hold on tight, Noreen, 
With toolsin his hand, Peter serum- 


aid Peter. 


iy!" heeried. “°D: 
, Whatever Ve 


V tleave 
do, or | 


The 
would have be 
still day, but the wind was rising to 4 


he began to hammer. It 
a jolly enough job ¢ 


hurricane If Noreen relayed her hold 
he must certainly fall. 
yset tecth and held on tightly 

Peter was enjoying himself. 

When it was all over he came down 
cautiously with the tools in his pocket 
thistime. 

He glance 


wre 


at Noreen and w 


pseu tasee how white she | 
“What's the matter?” he asked 
“You don’t mean to say you were 


frightened ?"* 

He laid stress, in some disgust, on 
the last word. 
reen flushed faintly 

Thurt my wrista bit,” she said. 
er stood sul 
Let me look ait,” he commanded 


tiltly Noreen displayed a sprained 

and swollen wrist 

“When, asked Peter, “did you 
do i” 

“Trwwas when Twas carrying the 
nails,’ contessed Noreen. 

“You mean to say,” said er 
slowly. “you Ireld the ladder all: thar 
time with asprained wr 


“Ye said Noreen 

Peter did not sayansthing 
moments: then he spoke 
“Vy sorry I said that about girls 
Noreen,” he said, almost humbly 
“\fost bovs couldn't have done it 
You're perivetly topping 

And at such praise Noreen smiled 
t content — Little Paper 


ora tew 


When Jack Was A Hero 
J 


we 


Howard Harvey, 
» scheol 
Tell you what,’ said Jack, 

wish we lived in the days when the 
were dragons and castles, when 
fellow could de something brave once 
ina while” 

“Don't you think there are heroes 
nowadays?’ asked Howard who was 


kand tis chum, 
on their way 


and follow- | that car can 


eight years old, and rather quiet. ‘‘Ir 
seems to me there must be fine, brave 
things to do now, justas well as inthe 
years of knights and dragons.’” 
“Well, what ?”” asked Jack. 


“Oh, 1 don’t, know just what,” 


replied Howard, “‘but keep your eyes” 


open and maybe you'll find something 
to do.”” 

**Til keep my eyes open all right,” 
laughed Jack, “* bur 1 know tight 
now that nothing exciting will happen 
1 have to leave you here, Howard 
Have to go down to the store for my 
mother. See you at school.”” 

‘All right,’ said Howard, “s0 
long.’’ ‘*So long,”’ called Jack. 

Down the street came a big greer 
automobile. 

“My, that’s a beauty!’ said Jack 
*‘that’s one thing they didn’t have 
the dragon days.”’ 

He stood there watching it. 
“Whew thought Jack, “I reckon 


Suddenly he stopped short, HH. 
| bre th stopped, too. There up the 
side street camecittle Mary Alden on 
her velocipede. She was looking the 
other way and riding straight into the 
path of the big green car. 

** Oh—? breathed Jack, and the: 
he jumped, straight for Mary's boly 
bir cllow head. 

The driver of the big green cir 
jammed down the brakes just as Jack 
reached little Mary and pulled her 
onto the sidewalk, unhurt 

“You're a bad boy,’’ Mary said 

‘ou pulled me off my velocipede © 
*Never mind,” he laughed, “| 
didn’t mean to” 
He still felt pretty sh: 
less, but very happ! The man got 
out of the car and came over to Jack 
He held out his hi 
“Shake hands, boy,” he 
“That was a fine, brave thing to diy 
I want to thank you.” 
*Oh—ah, that’s all right,” stam 
mered J shyly. 7 didn’t de 
anythin: 
Youssee he was a hero and did) 
know it. [think most real heroes are 
like that. — Latde Learner's Paper 


nand breath- 


Interesting Facts 
The 


Canada ts 


the 
120,400 


princip 
square 


Ontario alone there are 41,173 sau 
miles of lakes. 
Phe Hudson Bay Basin, that ar 


draining into the Hudson Bay, © 
1,486,000 square miles, The 
basin has an area ot 1,290,000 
miles, the Atlantic basin, 5 
square miles; and the Pacific bas 
387,400 square miles: 


In Western Canada there is aco) 
paratively small Gulf of Mexico bas 
that is. an area that drains into the G 
of Mexico, ‘Thiyarea of 12,365 squ 
miles, is in southern Alberta « 
through it Hows the Milk river, wh: 
crossesthe International Boundary « 
empties into the Missouri river, wil! 
empties into the Mississippi. 


Linoleuny is made of fax and tins. 
vil “Lhe mventor sought to devis” 4 
material which would give the warn) 
of acarpet and the dust-and-water 
ling qualitics of oileloth. Lins 

oil is brought from India, Russia, 
beria, and Argentins, Vhis is mi H 
swith granulated cork which cor 
from the Spanish peninsula and Atr 

Vhe jute on which the mixture ts 
ed is brought from the marshy regi” 
around Bengal, India 


The fisheries of Canada yield about 
$44,500,000,4 year. British Colum 
bia leads in production with almost t if 
sithe total. Whiy is chiefly due to ve 
large catch of salmon. 


: 
; 
L 
q 
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THe Canapian 


This Canada 

‘Thirty United Kingdoms; eighteen 
Germanys; thirty-three Italys; two 
British Indias, might be taken from 
their present location and set down in 
the sast area of this Canada of ours. 

9,000,000 people live within the 
Dominion’s area of 3,500 x 1,400 
miles. Excluding swamp lands and 
forests, there are 1,401, 100,000 acres 
id, with 13,000 miles of coast- 
ind 3,000 s of boundary-line 
cen United States and Canada. 

“These are stupendous figures, and 
the pride which swells in the heart of 
4 Canadian when he conceives the 


‘ames of his Dominion might well | 


be pardoned. “The wealth of her un- 
developed re: 
her mountains, the broadness of her 
prairics, the glory and splendor of her 
rivers, woods and Jakes,the worth of her 
industrial c s, make Canada one 
of the richest uations in the world. 

Ir 1s good to be a Canadi 


| 
my love for all nations and the people | 


sand creeds, I hold 4 
jove for Canada and Canadi 
believe that Canada has a contribution 
pecultarly her own to give tothe world 
Although a young nation, Canada has 
more than once produced) men, wo- 
men and things distinedly C 


d 


Some of us are woefully ignorant as to 


the historical outline of our Dominion 
Phe Canadian history we studied at 
school somehow or other has not 
remained with us. It might be worth 
while to refresh our memories by + 
over the outstanding historic 


ning 
features 

Canada’s birth dates back to 1497, 
when John Cabot discovered it, bur 
her history dates from 1544, when 
Jacques Cartier took possession of it 


for, France. In (1008 Champlain 
tounded Quebec, and in 142 Mais- 
onneave. founded Montreal. “The 


battle of the Plains of Abraham in 1759, 
and the subsequent ‘Preaty of Paris 
in 174, ended the French regime and 
Canada became a British possesston. 
On July Ist, 1867, the four separate 
Canadian provinces (since increased 


tonne) entered into a cobfederation 
asthe Dominion of Canada. By the 
terms of the British North Amercia 


1 Canada was given the right’ of 
wvernment, the link to the British 
throne being maintained through 
ernor-General 
\Weenjoy a democratic government 
» George is represented in Canada 
sovernor-General LordWillingdon 
{is advisory council iy composed 
Canadian. Privy Council, A 
unent, composed of representa- 
from all nine provinces, exercises 


legislative authority A) supreme 
e acts asa int of appeal tor the 
sev ment of constitutional difficulties 
The Dominion Parliament is compos- 
ed the Senate, and the House of 
Coponons,  “Vherey are ninety six 
mevibers of the Senate, and these 
we Men are appointed for life 
Thee are 235 members of the House 
ot Commons; these are elected by 
popular vote ch province has its 
eyeuture, with functions within 


nbed limits, ch erty and town 

as its own council 

} iueation in Carada is under the 
slot the provinces. Each pro- 
has its own system of public and 

, and these are aided by 

ants from the Provincial 


schoo! 


mmept 
. one 


Ineach province there 
ul 


or mor ersives with 
ts, sciences, medicine, Liaw, 
ec Vhere are also agri- 
nd technical schools. More 
wo million scholars attend educa- 
(stitutions in Canada, taught by 
fe than 56,000 teachers 


iting the past twenty-three years 
«than three million people entered 
‘with the purpose of making it 
home. Of this number more than 


ources, the grandeur of | 
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half were British, and the remainder 
came from fifty other countries. A 
great number of Canadians emigrated 
to the United States and almost as great 
a number of Americans emigrated to 
| Canada. There ase only about 105, 
' 000 original Canadians—that is, In- 
j dians—in existence to-day, and these 
| are living on 1,625 Indians reserve: 
{ Canada has a million workers en- 
if gaged in agriculture, and they are cul- 
ivating only one-fifth of Canada’s land 
—that is, land which could be cultivat- 
jed. In other words only 80,000,000 
“acres out of 400,000,000 acres are be- 
ing used. Th: why Canada needs 
agricultural workers, preferably from 
Britain. ada’s field crops yield 
over 250 million dollars annually. Her 
{live stock averages over 140° million 
dollars annually. Her dairy produce 
averages over 250 million dollars an- 
\nually. “Uhe 1923 grain crop taking 
!the Dominion asa whole—was a_re- 
cord one. 

685,000 people nada are en- 
| gaged in industrial and manufacturing 
| processes; 276,021 of these are mem- 
bers of some labor organization. “Vhe 
‘government employment — bureaus 
ho t Canadathere are seven- 

placed 41 7 men and wo- 
into work during 1922-1923. 
Ja had 85 strikes during 1922. 
iriety of things manufactured 
butter, cheese, sugar, cottons, auto- 
mobiles, boots, shoes, biscuits, con- 
| fectionery, clothing, agricultural imple~ 
ments, boilers, hats, caps, furs, men’s 
furnishings, etc., ete, ete 

In 192. Ja produced 135,521, 
116 Ibs. of cheese, ranking fourth in 
the world. She also produced 152, 
501,900 Ibs. of creamery butter 

Vhe United States has a thousand or 
more branch plants in Canada: 4,300 
manufacturers are members of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association. 

‘Vhere 12,288 post-offices 
throughout the Dominion, and 8,000 
letter-boxes. Over — half a billion 
letters and post-cards were carried in 

1922, plus $90,000,000) newspapers, 

58,000,000 parcels and 250,000,000 
circulars, makin rortl of a billion 


Air Hunt For Minerals 

Aeroplanes and seaplanes are being 
emploped in in a three-year geological 
survey of Saskatchewan. It is known 
that the province, particularly to the 
north, contains vast undeveloped min- 
erl wealth, and search will be concen- 
trated upon that region. “The machines 
draw supplies of gasoline and oil from 
convenient centres, and the airmen, as 
a preliminary, make maps of little 
known or unknown territory. “These 
maps are handed over to geologists, 
working in consultation with the ar 
men, and in turn the geologists are 
followed by expert prospecters. When 
the work is completed, the authorities 
will forthe first ume, be in possession 
of authentic maps of Saskatchewan's 
northermost reaches. 


The Water-Bottle Market 

The old-fashioned skin water-bottle 
of Bible days is still in general use in 
the East, and at Hebron, in Palestine, 
there is a big water-bottle market, the 
strangest-looking market in the world. 

Sometimes thousands of goatskins, 
all fully inflated to show that they ar 
water-tight, are laid out on the ground 
in rows for the inspection of likely cus~ 
tomers, andathriving business in these 
queer vessels is carried on. 

Vhe skins are cleaned out and ela- 
borately tanned, and are then smoked 
a practice referred to in the 119th 
Psalm, where the writer say: “Lam 
become |i bottle in the smoke 
‘The openings at the feet and neck are 
sewn up, only one hole being left 
open for pouring in and drawing out 
the water, wine, or other liquid c 
ried. Owing, however, to the effect 
of the sun's heat, which would crack 
the skins, these primitive bottles have 
to be smeared with oil or grease. | 

When the bottle market is being 
held, the sight of all these inflated skins 
Iving in rows on the ground ts very 
curious, and gives the impression of 
hundreds of animals on their backs | 
with their legs in the air. —Exchange. | 
| 


are 


“I guess Rosa has a right to be 


proud of her country ,’’ said Irene. 


- After that day Rosa began to find 


that Canadian chiidren could be kind. 
—Adapted from Sunbeam. 


Measured It 


It is related that during one of the 


campaigns of Napoleon, while passing 
through 
came suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
upon a wide and deep river, effectually 
barring futher progress with its water. 


an unfamiliar country, he 


Napoleon chanced to be in the 
very front ranks of the army, and 
among the first to arrive at the river's 
bank. Instantly he turned, and in no 
happy mood at being thus summarily 
brought to a standstill). etulantly called 
outto a group of hi sorginest near 
by: ‘‘Tell me the width of this river!”” 

‘They looked from one to the other 
in dismay! What should they reply? 
Their instruments were packed away 
in the baggage train in the rear of the 
arm: 

*“Tell me the width of this river!” 
in called the great commander in 
tones that struck consternation to the 
hearts of the discomfited engineers. 

Act critical moment, a young 
fellow, not much more than a mere 
boy employed by the engineers, step- 
ped forward and respectfully touching 
his cap, ventured: “"I can tell yo 
width, General.” 

Napoleon turned to him with a look 
of mingled impatience and amusement. 
Well, what is it?” he replied. 

Now, it so happened that a ruse 
which he often used to put to the test 
in sports with his young companions 
had occurred to him the moment that 
this difficulty had risen; a mere boy's 
amusement, but not without its scien- 
tific principle. 

Standing perfectly straight he drew 
down his cap until its visor was in a 
direct line with his eyes and the op- 
posite bank of the river. “Then turn- 
ing steadily about, he noted the dis- 
tance thus indicated along the bank 
on which he was standing, paced itoft, 
and announced the result to the as- 


pieces There are ten thousand em- 
ployed in the postal service 

Canada has the third: largest: forest 
resources Inthe world, — Russtats first, 
United second, Canada 
GU0 000 square miles of land, 
growing spruce, fir, balsam, hemlock, | 
jack-pines, poplaryete, Canada leads | jeautitul, big building, which seemed | 
tie world in wheat exports. She-has ikea palace to Rosajand: there was | 
the largest grain milly inthe British | yothing wrong with the kind teacher, 
Empires the most extensive sea fishers ! yur there was something very, very 
lies in. the worldslargest the grain-con | rong with the Canadian boys and 
seving system; the largest agricultural ants 
implement industry the la Md] frene was one of the prettiest litle 
mine — Hollinger Mines virls in the school, One day she said 
treat railway yards inthe world operated | y, her mother “aren't you glad that we 
by one concern; the longest and gredtest | have this nice house, and that we don't 
publicly-ow ned railway system (Canad | have to live in one room as those dirty 
jan National, 22,000 miles), and the | fralians do? Vm giad Pm a Can- 
greatest deposits of asbestos, nickel | adian.” 


Rosa Urbano | 
Rose had come from Italy to Can) 
da ist she was happy in her 
Fnew home, but when she started to go 
to school she began to’ be unhappy. | 
Vhere was nothing the matter with the | 


States has 


est 


as | 


Irene’s mother only said, “Yes, tt 
is nice to be a Canadian.” 

Soon she called Irene upstairs to 
/,000,000 twenty-two “look ata book filled with wonderful 
pictures, some of them the most fam- 
ous in all the world. 


and cobalt 

Oh! itisgood to be a 
Canada’s national wealth is estiniated 
to be S 1 
billion dollurs! 

Add to that the worth of 9,000,000, 


Canadian 


men, women, boys and girls; add *'That picture is the Madonna thar 
fh thar their possibilities, their hopes, | ye have in Sunday School,” said Irene 
their aspirations; and you havea stight “Tr was painted by an Italia n,* said 
conception of this Canada, — Urank Aue mother 


asked Irene, 


Trahan like Rosa?” 


fin surprise. 


Chamberlain in Onward. 


‘Her mother-smiled and nodded 

Phe number of Canadian homey ts “Come down and hear something 
2,001,512, of which 62 per cent. are | Trilian, tor she said) Downstairs 
owned and sSoper cent. rented; the | she put a record on the victrola, and 


Spon the voice of a wonderful singer 


Canadian family iy. +625 the 


aver 

sroportion of men to womens a ex- jtacall the world knew, was sin ring 
veedialy high-—108 to 100 One |4 beautiful sone 

seen eanark the low amountotcrime f° The singer, was born in. Italy, 

277 indictable offences per 1000 said Trene’s mother. “So was. the 
population in 1¥24) On education) man who wrote that song Many 


$120,100, | other Italians have done great things 


Canada spends m 
O00 yearly alse. , 


tonished. general 3 
It voes without saying that” pro- 
motion came rapidly and trequently 


| 
Jin his case, and yet it was but a boy's 


pastime which won him his advance- 
ment.~-Boys of Our 


Interesting Facts 


Whales weighing as much as 144 


hrons have been caught off the British 


Columbia he whale will 
never become extinct as a result of 
hunting, according to Whaling authori- 
ties, for whenever the catch is reduced 
to the point where operattons are no 
longer profitable they will be let alone 
and during that period the species will 
vet a chance to multiply. 

Shannon is the largest river in Ire- 
land, It rises in’County Caven and 
flows through Loughs Allen, Ree and 
Derg to Limerick, whence» it opens 
out into a magnificent estuary, The 
Shannon is 254 miles in length and is 
able tor 213 miles 

From Halifax, Nova Scotia, one of 
Canada’s winter ports on the At 
Matic, bs way of the Canadiaa Na- 
tional Railways, to Prince Rupert, in 
British Columbia, one of Canada’s 
Pacitic ports, the distance is 3,905 
miles. ‘Uo Vancouver, on the south- 
ern coast of British Columbia, the 
distance is 3,592 miles. 

Pillars of Herculés was the name 
yiven by the ancients to the Wo pro- 
Miontories which are situatee at the 
entrance. to the Mediterranean Sea, 
one on either side of the Straits of Gib> 
raltar. According to tradition thes 
where torn asunder by Hercules. 
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Off to a Good Start 

‘The fifty-seventh session of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf opened 
auspiciously on ptember 15th. All 
during the previous day pupils were 
pouring in from all parts of the pro- 
vince, and when they gathered in the 
assembly hall on Thursday morning 
there were 274 present, which was 
a record attendance on the opening 
day. This number has since been 
increased to about 290, with a likeli- 
hood of over 300 when the last lag- 
gard has arrived. It would be greatly 
tu the advantage of the School if ail 
of the pupils would return on the first 
day of the session. 

When all were assembled, Dr. 
Coughlin extended to each and all a 
hearty greeting. He said he was 
greatly pleased to see so many pupils 
present on the opening day—a larger 
number than on any previous occasion 
He hoped that they had all enjoyed 
their vacation and were ready for a 
year of faithful, carnest effort. Last 
session the work done by the school 
had been very satisfactors —-perhaps 
the best ever done—and he hoped 
for even better results this year. “This 
will surely be the case if every officer, 
teacher and pupil does his or her very 
best. ‘Vo secure the best possible re- 
sults, there must not only be faithful 
work, and real enthusiasm, but there 
must also be whole-hearted harmony 
and cooperation among the members 
of the staff. Without this, the great- 
est success is impossible. A staff of 
just fairly good teachers, working to- 
gether in the spirit of harmony and 
mutual good-will and helpfulness, will 
accomplish more than a staff of bright 
particular stars, among whom dwells 
a spint of discord and jealousy He 
ly pleased with the harmony 
de corps that prevailed last 
session, and he trusted that this laud= 
able condinon and sentiment would be 
manifested by each and every one dur- 
ing the session upon which they were 
entering. 

He welcomed the five new teachers 
to the staff, and hoped that they would 
all enjoy their work and the ayso- 
crations here, and have good success. 
Occasionally a teacher is found to 
have no aptitude for this work and 
must be regarded as a failure. For 
this she is not to blame so long as she 
does her very best He felt very con- 
fhdent that there were none such on 
the staff now. But however this may 
be, there is one thing that every teach- 
ercan and should be. he might 
farther and say must be, and that is 
an agreeable, pleasant, and courte 
companion, working and living in har- 
mony with all the other members of 
the staff 

To each member of the staff is as- 
signed certain duties and granted cer- 
tain privileges. ‘Vhey must give faith- 
ful, individed attention to the former, 
and must not take undue or selfish ad- 
Vantage of the latter, There had 
bee members of the staff ~he trusted 
there were none such now-—-who were 
always watching everyone else and 
miak comparisons between their 
femuneration and that of 


1s 


others, fearful lest they might be doing 
a little more work or getting a little 
less pay than some one else. Such 
conditions are fatal to efficiency and 
will not be tolerated. Each one must 
attend to his or her own business, regard- 
less of what others are vetting or doing. 
No one has too much work assigned 
to her, and if anyone thinks 
she has not enough, she can find lots. 
“of things she can voluntarily do to 
promote the progress and enjoyment 
ofthe pupils. If some teachers are 
asked to do extra things over and 
above what some others are doing, it 
is because they have special aptitudes, 
and the assignmentsshould be regarded 
as a special complin ent rather than an 
unfair imposition. As~to  remuner- 
ation, inthe long run each oné will 
get what he or she merits, all circum- 
stances being considered. 

Heretofore the School has been di- 
vided into two departments, Senior and 
Junior. This yeara change has been 
made. There are now three 
the Senior, the Intermediate and the 
Junior—and hereafter Miss Deannard 
Will be supervisor over the Interme- 
diate Department. He was sure this 
change will greatly promote the efi- 
ciency of the staff as a whole and 
thus contribute to. the advancement 
of the pupils. 


The Columbus Convention 


A good many members of the 
erican Convention of Teachers of the 
Deaf were kind enough to say that the 
Belleville Convention in 1925 was in 
many respects the best ever held. “That 
may have been true at that time, but it 
is so no longer, forthe Convention that 
met in Columbus last’ summer was 
unanimously conceded to have surpass- 
ed all of its predecessors. “The atten 
dance exceeded all previous records, 
the enrollment passing the four hundred 
mark, and the program was perhaps 
the most interesting and practical. It 
was outstandingly a teachers’ Conven- 
tion; that is, the great purpose of the 
papers and discussion and demonstra- 
tions was to help the teachers to cope 
with the conditions and difficulties that 
are met with in the actual work of the 
school in its various departments and 
activities. “Two often in such conven- 
tions the papers are “up in the air. 
‘They deal with ideal conditions in 
c school among ideal pupils, and 
contain little to aid teachers in, over- 
coming the actual difficuities they en- 
counter in the ave school svith 
pupils of all degrees of mentality. and 
all kinds of dispositions. 

“The demonstrations were particularly 
helpful, covering a great variety of 
subjects, and were so arranged that 
teachers could attend nearly «il of them: 
No features of the very excellent 
program were more practically interes- 
ting thanthese? It would be invidious 
to make special reference to any of the 
addresses, suffice it to say that all of 
them were of a high order “Those 
who prepared the program avoided a 
defect that has marred nearly all 
previous conventions. “This was the 
overcrowding of the regular sessions 
witha plethora of papers and addresses, 
making it necessary for the chairman 
to rush through the items on the pre- 
gram with his watch in his hand, lest 
some paper should be crowded out on 
some speaker encroach upon suiother s 
stinted time. We recall one session 
at the Belleville Convention 2t which 
six. papers were read, thus preventing 
any discussion and wearying the aud- 
itors with the excess of unrelated topics 
discharged atthem in rapid succession. 

This is futile and was vers properly 


steered clear of at Columbus, no session ! 


magnificent, like a w rid’ 
some rentarked. We doubt if any 
other combination of schools could 
equal, certainly none could surpass it. 

And, what a host and hostess Dr. 
and Mrs. Jones were! Fine as the 
program was, the outstanding feature 
‘of the Convention, the onethat willbe 
recalled with greatest pleasure and 
appreciation, was the splendid hospi- 
tality of Mr. and Mrs. Jones and the 
members of their family. The ar- 
rangements for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of their guests were as nearly 
perfect as anything can be on thismun- 
dane sphere, and from the time when 
the first guest arrived till the last one 
had departed, they were simply inde- 
fatizable in looking after the welfare 
of each andevery one. Dr. Coughlin 
and Miss Ford, the members of our 
staff who were present, most highly 
appreciate and are deeply grateful for 
the innumerable courtesies and kind- 
nesses extended to them by Dr. and 
Mrs. Jones and their very genial and 
accomplished daughters. 


‘The Late Maurice Cody 

Seldom has any event elicited such 
widespread regret and caused such a 
wave of popular sympathy to sweep 
the province as_ that aroused by the 
tragic death of the late Maurice Cody, 
ho was drowned in the early summer. 
"he Canadain takes this belated, but 
carliest possible opportunity to extend 
its sympathy, and that of its readers, 
nd Mrs. Cody. “The deceased 
Was a young man of very. outstanding 
ability, Was universally loved and es- 
teemed, and was liberally endowed 
with the qualities of heart and gifts of 
imind that would assuredly have placed 
him among the foremost civic and 
national leaders of Ontario. Dr. Cody, 
since the time when he was Minister of 
Education, always been a warm 
friend of our School, and had inspired 
4 similar sentiment in the members of 
his family, to whom the pupils are in- 
debted for many kindnesses 


Following isan extract from a letter 
received a few days ago from a former 
pupil: “*L wish very much that | could 
go” back to school. I realize so. greatly 
the mistake [| made in leaving schoc 
when | was so young. So many make 
the same mistake.” “This young lady 
uses almost pertect language and can 
read any book with pleasure and under- 
standing yet she realizes now how 
much to her advantage it would be if 
she had a better education. Her case ts 
typical. Many letters that we have re- 
ceived express similar regrets. When- 
ever amember of the staff comes in 
contact with the old pupils, as ata con- 
vention, a large proportion of them 
express regret that they had not come 
to school for at least 4 year or two long- 
er. Vhey realize now that a better edu- 
cation would add greatly to their en- 
joyment and success in all the years to 
come. “The Superintendentand teach 
ers try to impress this upon our senior 
pupils at the close of every session, yet 
this tall, and every fall, a few pupils 
| do not return whom we had hoped to 
have back, and who would have been 
greatly benefitted by another ror 
two in school, We are quite sure 
that when we meet them from time to. 

[time, they also will be telling us how 
sorry they are thatthey did not remain 
Monger with us. It is a great and 
[irreparable mistake for any pupil to 
leave school until he or she has receiv 
fed the very best education that his or 
fher capability and our facilities will 

permit 


having more than three items, and most | 


of them only one or tw Special 
mention must be made of the industrial 
and school exhibit 


This was really 


| Dr. C. B. Coughlin and Miss Ford, 
tthe supervising te. 


her of speech, of 


and Mr. Uhomas 


the Bellesille Sche 


Rodwell of the Winnipeg School, re. 
presented Canada. There may have 
been others. When the Convention 
was held at Belleville, the Canadians 
told us that they felt we were apart of 
them and we surely felt the same way 
when the Canadians came to Ohio, 
It is a fine feeling and-we hope it will 
always exist.—The Ohio Chronicle, 

So say we all. And why not? We 
have the same language, the same splen- 
did literature, the same historic back- 
ground, the same racial origin, the same 
conceptions of righteousness, justice, 
liberty and morality, and almost the 
same forms of government and princi- 
ples of law. 


To Parents 


A copy of this issue of the Canadian 
sent to the parents or guardians of 
every pupil in the School, all of whom 
should subscribe for the paper. It is is- 
sued on the first and-fifteenth of every 
month during the school term, and 
concains locals written by the pupils, 
news of the School, a monthly report 
showing the health, conduct and_ pro- 
gress made by every pupil in the School, 
and a lot of other matter of general in- 
terest. ‘The subscription price isS1 (0) 
a year, in advance. We trust thar all 
subscribers who are in arrears, or 
whose renewals are due, will forward 
the money promptly, and that all who 
are not now subscribing for the paper 
will do so at once. 
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Happiness, according co the Century, 
is classed with felicity, blessedness, 
bliss, well being, prosperity, welfare, 
oyment, comfort, security. Who 
does not want happiness or any of the 
things it signifies? In a boarding school 
like this there should be as much sun- 
shine and happinessas itis possible to 
create. Officers and teachers take the 
place of parents, and they aim to make 
those left in their charge happy. Work 
progresses more harmoniously and ra- 
pidly where there is sunshine and hap- 
piness. ‘The school devises a program 
whereby the boys and girls may have 
a variety of entertainments through the 
year to keep them happy and contented 
and we dare say some of them receive 
ppiness here than during their 

home. We not only aim 
nd out’’ happiness to the child, 
so teach him how to get it him= 
self Weteli him that the reward of 
right doing is happiness and that of 
wrong doing is unhappiness, and thats 
aboutthe rule, We receive happiies 
orunhappiness through our own forts 
or those of others or sometimes through 
circumstances over which we hay< ne 
control. Efficiency in a school is a -ood 
thing, but efficiency ina school with 
happiness ts better. 

We do not know of single poo! 
who does not want his share of | |4p- 
piness, but there may be some wh do 
not wantto tell the world thatthe are 
happy. A working woman starte. Ut 
to work early one morning, At lier 
side was her litte Johnny whist) os 4 
merry tune. Noticing that he ‘as 
attracting the attention of passe)! 
she turned to him remarking: “J 0h? 
ny, stop whistling or people will /imk 
you are happy.’ —Exchange. 


more 


If a man could have half his shes 
he would double his troubles. 


The worth of life is not 1 be 
measured by its average of happiness 
but by its supreme hours. 


Nothing is more pitiful than a mal! 
who has lost his. ideals, unless it be # 
nation that has lost its ideals. 


Neyer trouble trouble, until trouble 
troubles you; for if you trouble trou" 
ble, trouble will always trouble pou: = 


= 
Tua Canapian 
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scnoot Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 
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Home News 
school’s in again! 


Vhe desérted campus and halls of 
the summer months are alive again 
with merry groups of boys and girls at 
play or coming and going in the regu- | 
lar programme of another year. 


i 

Some familiar faces are missing and 
many aew oyes are noticed among 
the little ones. 


he farm horses made a good show- 
ing at the Belleville Exhibition, both 
teams taking prizes. 


Potato digging aud corn-cutting are 
the orders of the day. Apple picking 
will soon be on too. 


The new perennial border on the 
west side of the campus is beginning 
to make a nice showing of bloom this 
fall 


idences are 


All the 


Vhe boys’ and girls’ re: 
looking smart new paint. 
trim has been painted white. 


A fine new concert grand piano 
been placed inj the assembly room, 
Iris a splended’addition to the equip- 
mentof the School 


The resident members of the staff 
held a very pleasant corn and marsh- 
mallow roast at the bay shore on Mon- 
day evening, September 26th. A cher- 
ty bon-fire, lots ot good eats, games, 
songs and stories made tip a jolly eve 
ing with never a dull moment 


mittee in charge of Boys’ 
ics met for the first time this! 
non Wednesday evening last 

Mr Lally and Mr. Burrell were 
re-elected chairman and Secretary 
respectively. | 
‘Lins for the fall sports were discus- 

ind asthe shops were found to be | 
not well enough balanced to have an | 
shop league it was decided to 
ze a senior and an intermediate 
» for softball at once. \ 
1 orball leagues will be, arranged 

the softball leagues are played o| 


Inte 


wh 


The New Teacher 

\: the close of the first day of school 
the yw teacher said: 
Sow, children, listen, 
u how T have marl 
ou my reasons. 

the first place 1 will explain | 
do not mark ac all upon how } 
vu get your lessons. You may 
know much more about the’) 
t than you’ can tell. Besides, | 
» not here to get lessons and 
Saminations. You are here to 

1 mark you upon how you 
that you are making that kind of | 
which forms. character | 


| 
nd Twili | 
ed you, and 


tie 


“‘Letta Rogers gets a good mark 
because her finger nails are clean. 
And she is the only child here whose 
finger ends are not in mourning. | 
You will find it quite as important, ,. ae * 
when you grow up to have clean finger | Each pupil tries to be: 
nails as to know algebra. ; Honest in all things; to do the home- 
Emma Montgomery is marked , Work assigned; to take care of himself 
good’ because when a button was , When there is no teacher near; to be 
torn from her dress playing at recess truthful; to respect the property of 


A School Code 


The following is a code adopted by- 
the pupils of a school in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


| 
Wise person who admits it 


she took a needle and thread from her ' 
desk and sewed iton. Also she care-' 
fully picked up the orange peel she 
had dropped. -1 would rather have | 
you all learn to clean up your own 
litter and look after your own clothes 
than to know how to spell every word | 
in the dictionary t 

“Willie Waters [ have given a” 
high mark because when I asked him 
who Napoleon Bonaparte was, he said, 
“I don’t know.’ He probably had a 
vague notion, but he did not seek to 
deceive me. | want you, when you 


| cannot tell a thing in plain words, not 


to hem and haw, but to say at once, 
‘Ldon'tknow.’ To have an honest 
mind is better than having a stuffed 
one. 

“Charles Stuart is commended be- 
cause he stands up straight, sits prop- 
erly in his seat, and is not otherwise 
slovenly in his habits. 

“When Jennie Jones failed in spell- 
ing the word ‘chcler’ she went to the 
foot of the c! with a smile, and for 
that she gets high mark. Some 
others of you pouted and sulked. 
‘There is nothing you can do that is so 
commendable as to de a good loser. 
Anyboby can succeed pleasantly; it 
takes a noble nature to fail good 
naturedly. 

“During the day six promises were 


inade me by pupils. Only one of 
them, Henry Clark, did what he 
promised to. do. So he hase a 


rating When you become men 
women and get the habit of promi: 
thoughtlessly and not keeping 
word you willbe a nuisance 
those who have to do with you 
what vou say you will do; that is bet- 
ter than being able to bound Illinois 
or tell the capital of Kamchatka. 

run home, children 


to 


And remember that in this school there 
are no tules but two: Do what you 
think is right and be cheerful. And 


in case you don't know, ask 


Dr. | 


Crane 
Sulky People 


Edgar A) Guest, the popular poet, 
has written the following lines on sulk- 
ery: 


Hd = too 


if he wants te 
bravely tries 


his is absolutely true, and he is a 
Sulkiness 
is a form of selfishnes.  Itis a way 
some people have of magnifying their 
own importance and calling attention 
) their ability to thwart a causes” It 
srresponds somewhat to balkigess in 
a horse and:to obstinacy in the mule 

Nobody admires this particular (quality 
in the human make-up, We tan ex- 
cuse if in a horse or donkey, but we 
find it hard to tolerate in a man or 


amy Fitch Phase given a good | 
hecause he wa only one in 
om who asked nat the word | 
ate’ meant. None of the rest 
oc knew. Why didn’t you ask? 
\sking questions is the best way to 

Slurring over things you don’t 
stand is the best way to become 
oramus. — If you are not curious 
vou are stupid. 


turk 
the 


ofy 


woman. ‘The best remedy fora sulky 
person is to let him alone. Life is too 
Short to stop our work in order to baby 
someone who refuses to do his part in 
endeavor because things haven't gone 
his way. ‘The majority of people have 
enough difficulties of their own to Cony 
quer without having to carry sensitive 
persons who covet coddling and coax- 
ing in order to grauty their own Vanity 
Exchange. 


and egotism. 


ers. 
__ Respectful and obedient to all those 
in lawful authority. Do you! 

Courteous and polite to all, especial- 
ly to women, children, old people and + 
those in need. z 

Loyal. He is loyal to his country 
and flag, his home, his school and his 
He never does anything 
ace his class. < 

Orderly. He keeps his home, 
school grounds, classroom, assembly | 
hall, desks and books in order. He 
is not afraid to clean up even if he did 
not Cause the disorder. 

Clean. He tries to keep his mind 
and body absolutely clean. He stands 
for clean sport, clean speech, clean ha- 


bits and clean companions. ! 


Cheerful. He performs his task 
promptly and cheerfully. Nothing is 
too hard for him to try to accomplish. 

Sportsmanlike. He plays the game 
fair and square, whether he is at work 
or play 

Prompt. He attends school regul- 
arly and on time. He work is prepar- 
ed at the time appointed. 

Vhritty. He saves systematically 
and banks every week if possible.* He 
economizes time and uses with care 
books and desks for which his parents 
have to pay taxes. 


University of the State of Ne’ 


Bulletin 


I Haven't Time 
This isa favorite excuse fornot doing 
things which we do not want to do 
Johnny hasn't time to fill the wood- 
box or coal scuttle, but he has lots of 
time to play hockey or football. Mary 
hasn't time to tidy her room, but she 
has lots of time to visit with Jennie or 
good story. And Johnny's big 
brother hasn't any time to attend 
church or teach a Sunday School class; 
but he has plenty of time'to read the 
“sports column” every ¢ and he 
spends three or four nights a week in 
recreation or amusement which does 
not help him much either physically or 
mentally. 


read 3 


Iris a tragedy when a fine young | 


study and 
usefulness. 
for 


fellow “hasn’ttime’” to 
educate himself for wider 
Vhe truth is we usually ind ume 
the things we really want to do. If 
these things are of small account we 
are wasting time; but if they are mak- 
ing us bigger and better men our time 
is Well spent. Every young man and 
woman must choose between the things 
that call them, here is not enough 
time for everything, and itis each one's 


privilege to choose to what calls he or } 


she will hearken, and their future 
depends largely upon this choice. Very | 
en this choice really between | 


y York j 


With the Boy Scouts 


The boys have returned full of pep 
and glad to get back to their old haunts 
again. Their enthusiasm in the first 
meeting on Septentber 22nd speaks . 
well for a good year’s work. 


We are much pleased that several of 
our lads joined up with the troops in 
their home towns during the holidays. 
Some were able to go to camp with 
their home troops and report a fine 
time. Others participated in the Ju- 
bilee Celebrations on July First. 

We wish to thank the Scoutmasters 
of these troops for their kindly interest 
in our boys and hope the arrangement 
started this year, may continue in 
| the future. 


Quite a number of new boys have 
expressed a desire to join the troop. 
| We hope to take a group in immedi- 
jately. These boys will be taken on 
probation for a few weeks so that a 
boy will only be called on to buy a 
uniform if he wishes to become a reg- 
ular member of the troop after a short 
trial. 


Patzol-Leader Roach 1s missing from 
our ranks, he not having returned to 
school this fall. We wish him every 
success in his future work. 


The first outdoor meeting of the 
season was held on Saturday evening. 
{A corn and marshmallow roast, was 
the chief item of interest on the pro- 
{yramme. ‘The troop left the school 
| about four o'clock with a well loaded 
cart. A good campsite Was located at 
the north end of the farm After 
supper a campfire council was held, 
each scout telling of his experiences 


during the summer. It was a very 
happy outing for all, officers and 
| scouts. 


| ‘The Scoutmaster resumed his story 
hour on Sunday evening 


| —— 
Moose are found throughout this 
j whole northern district to the limit of 
'tree growth, being fairly plentiful as i 
far as Fort McPherson. A full grown 
moose a fine-looking creature, 
| standing about seven feet high at the 
\shoulders, weighs thirteen hundred 
pounds, and the spread of his antlers 
is over five feet “The moose browse 
on the small willow in winter or on 
| the wild hay after pawing the snow 
As a crust seldom forms on the 
snow in this cold climate these animals 
can travel through the forest, ever in 
winter, with incredible speed. 
‘The musk-ox is one of the most 


‘access and. failure, prosperity and Valuable animals in’ the north, In 
poverty, awell-stored mindand amind{ general appearance it resembles a 
valite of power and a lite }huge, brown, horned sheep, but in size 


of mediocrity. We haven't time for 


eversthing; what will we choose to 


cut out. { 


Zoology is the study of the animal 
Kingdom. ‘The use of the microscope 
in modern times nas given a grasp of 
the subject not previously possible. 


Nineveh was the capital of the an- 
cient empire of Assyria, one of the 
most ancient nationsin history The 
city was destroyed in the year 00 B.C. 


and weight is more like the ox or buf- 
falo. 


“The modern city of Mosul stands on 
the site of the suburbs of Nineveh, 
which is in Mesopotamia better known 
as Iraq, a sovereign state established 
by the peace settlement of 1919. 


Every contradiction of our will, 
every pemy disappointinent, will, if 
we take it patiently, become a bless- 
ing. —I. B. Pusey. 


might not lose 


Tue Canapian 


The Little Gleaner 
Once there was a little boy who 
went out to glean ina wheat-feld. 
‘The harvest was over, but the har- 
vesters had left here and there stray 
bunches of grain, and as the little 
boy’s mother was poor, he was glad 
to gather them up. He walked about 
for along time, but his sheaf was still 
quite small, and as the sun was going. 
down, he saw that he must go home. 
“Oh.” he said, aloud, “‘how. much 
work it is to get so little; if only every 
grain of wheat were a grain of gold!” 

‘As the little boy spoke, a grain of 
wheat fell from its stalk, rolled along 
the ground, spilt open, and let out a 
charming little lad: Her gown was 
a red poppy flower; she wore the pet- 
als of a daisy around herneck and on 
her head was a violet. She was the 
prettiest little fairy you ever saw or 
heard of. “I am the fairy of the 
wheat,’ she said to the little boy, ina 
silvery voic: “To have seen you at 
work, and [ would like to do you a fa- 
Vour. ‘The wish you have spoken of 
shall be given to you, if only you are 
a good boy till bed time Remember 
pot one bad action or one evil 
thought!” 

‘The tairy then vanished, and the 
little boy way so surprised that he could 
not find words in which to tha nk her, 
Could it be tru Every gran a grain 
of gold! Well, it was worth trying 
for. So he gathered as large a pile 
he could carry, and, it being already 
late, he walked as {st as he could to- 
wards home. 

As he came near the village, he 
met a little girl in charge of a Hock of 
sheep. She was having a great deal 
of trouble about keeping Hiem together. 
She ran hither and thither, bur some 
were constantly strayin nd one wee 
lamb was so feeble that she had to 
carry tin her arms. “"How she does 
dawdle!’) said the | boy, as hi 
hurried by They Il send some one 
to help her, | suppose, when they 
find she doesn’t get home. At any 
rate, | have no time t stop.”’ And 
so saying, he vent quickly on 

When he reached home, he put the 
sheaf of wheat carefully down, thathe 
ny of the golden 
trains. But his care was useless; the 
wheat was wheat, and nota grain Way 
gold, he fairy did nor tell the 
truth,” said the little boy, and he went 
to bed in a very ill humour 

The next daythe litle boy went 
again to the wheat-field, As soon as 
he was fairly at work, he heard a rust 
ling sound, and turning. saw the tairy, 
more bright and winsome than ¢ver 

“Oh, fairy,’ he cried, “you do not 
speak the truth; my wheat was wheat, 
and not gold.’ “The little lady looked 
at him with sad eves and said gravely: 
“Do you remember about the litte 
wirl you saw on the way home, trying 
to drive the sheep? It would have 
heen so easy for you to have given her 
alittle help.” The boy blushed and 
hung hishead. Itwastrue. He had 
behaved very selfishly towards the 
voung shepherdess. 

“‘Yshall give vou another chance,” 
said the fairy, **but remember, the 
conditions are the same as. before.” 
And so saying, she vanished “The 
little boy went bravely to work, and 
at sunset he took up his sheaf uf wheat 
and started homewards. Onn this occa- 
sion he had plenty of rime, and he 
miade up his mind to help any one who 
came in his way, but ne one was on 
the road. “Vhere was no trace of lit 
except for a litte bird singing on the 
hedge close by, “The boy listened a 
moment, and then picked up a stone 
and threw it over towards the hedge. 

The bird was not bit, but it was great- 
ls frightened, and it few away with 
cries of terror. 

The little boy went on his way, and 
in due time reached home Once 


more he put down his bundle of w 


- with the utm_ st care, but it was useless. 


No sign of gold; only wheat came out 
of the stalks as he rubbed them in his 
hands. He tost courage and on the 
next day he went back to the field with 
a heavy heart. What had he done to 
displease the fairy? Perhaps she was 
only making fun of him 

‘Again the fairy came. She looked 
at him with Sorrowful eyes, "A bird 
was singing on the hedge "” she said. 
‘His nest of little ones was close by, 
and he was hap) but you threw a 
stone at him and frightened him av 
Grains of gold cannot be earned int 
way, ‘Try again; perhaps to-day you 
will do better.’ 

So the little boyrset to work once 
more. He worked hard, but after a 
while he lay down in the shadow of a 
tree to rest. He had not been there 
long when he felt little pricks on his 
legs. He sprang up and found that he 
had been Iying on an ant-hill. The 
ants had not been able to get to their 
nest and had n this means to push 
the little boy away. “Stupid creatures,” 
shouted the little boy, and he gr und 
hisheelintothe ant-hill. “Vhen he took 
up his bunch of grain and went home. 
For the third time his hope was vain 
The wheat was wheat, and there was 
no gold 

The next day he went agair to the 
field. ‘This time the fairy did not come, 
He thought over what had happened 
the day betore. “Ah, T see,” he said 
tohimself, “Vit was because [had crush- 
ed the ant-hill, Well, my wheat will 
never be gold, but | must try to be ood 
juse the sam And he went 
his leaning, saying to himself; “it 
nny wheat is notte be gold, must at 
wheat so that my mother can 
have bread this winter.” 

When at length he left the field, the 
first stars Were peeping our af che! sky 
and his bundle was heavier than usual 
Miter a while he overtook an old wo- 
man, who was on the way to the vile 
lage. She, too, had been gleaning, 
and bore upon her shoulders a heap of 
uran that bent her feeble back arty 
double. Jother,’’ said the little 
boy, “your bundle istoo heavy for you 
Let me take it on one shoulder and 
put mine on the othe In that way 
we shall both geton faster 7 Heaven. 
bless thee, dear lad,” svad the old wo- 
mang “Lam so tired 1 can hardly 
stand. Dis well that] haye not tar te 
go —only to the litle hut yonder. 

She gave the boy her bundle. and 
they plodded along together Soon her 
humble home was. reache and he 
went followed by a shower of 
thanks 

When he reached home, he found 
that his mother had been threshing out 
the grain he had already collected 
She showed hinva big bag tull and said, 
What you have there will surely. be 
enough. You have nevertrought home: 
so much betore Saying this, she 
helped him to put his hurden down, 
and pointed to the fireplace, where his 
supper was smoking on the hearth. 
All atonce she cried out with surprise 
and Jet fali a handful of grain, white 
trickled on the Hoor with 4 ringing 
sound 

“Ny son,’ she called, “this is not 
wheat. It is heavy, and cold, and 
sellow > “Mother, mother, can it be 
true?) the ttle boy cried. Tle fell 
upon his knees and seized a head of 
wheat. “The grains fellinto his hands, 
heavy and cold hiy wheat had at dase 
turned inte geld 

“Oh, the wood fairy!’ orfed. the 
litle boy. Thad torgoten all about 
her promise, and I did nor think she 
would ever d. amything tor me after 1 
hid been such a bad Thank 
you, fairy, thank you 7 “Iris well,” 
a silvery v Hed fron without the 
halt-open door; “"T cannot repeat the 
witt, but be good just the same, and do 


ce Ci 


not forget to visit the old woman you ' death. In the work: 
helped to-night.’ ed five tons of steel are used daily and 
‘The little boy sleptsoundly, and next | one hundred and fifty million of pens 
morning he was early at the old wo-/ are manufactured annually. Before 
man’s hut. She was already up and | he died he visited the old inn, where 
was counting her treasure with a tremb- he stopped on his first arrival in Bir 
linghand. “‘Ne more needto work,’ | mingham, and purchased the rickety 
she was saying; _‘‘I have enough here | old settee upon which he sat in the 
to support me all my days. ‘The | time of hisdespondency so many years 
thoughful kindness of a little child has | before. In his will he devised it to 
changed all my wheat to gold. ‘his children, with the condition that 
—Maude Elizabeth Paterson. | they should always preserve it as a 
| reminder of the humble beginnings of 
| their fortune. Selected. 


‘The Value of Persistency 

About three-quarters of a century ne 
ago a yoeng man just arrived Differences 
maturity, after searching the city A sunflower seed and an acorn lay 
through for work, entered an old inn | on the ground near each other. One 
at Birmingham,England, and sat morning the sun shone warm and 
down faint ‘and exhausted on a wood- | bright upon them and they said, **Let's 
en settee. He had spent his last penny grow.’ And each started to grow. 
in purchasing a roll. He had no| ‘They sent down little rootlets and 
friends in the city, and work there an pushing up toward the bright 
was none. The whole world seem-' wa ‘mth above them. ‘They worked 
ed tobe against him. Only a ponth t the business of growing day 
before he had been a grinder of cutlery 
in Sheffield, and though his pay was | h ad come, the 
small itenabled him to live, Bur a) grown to be atall, stately-looking plant 
depression of trade had thrown him | with many beautiful green leaves, and 
with hundreds of others, out of {it looked down upon tts neighbor a tritie 
employment, and, alter searching | contemptuously. 
vainly for something to do in bis ive | “Ha,” it said proudly, “‘look at me. 
city, the young man h. J wandered to | You see what progress 1 am making 
Birmingham. with only single a shilling Count my many beautiful green le 
i see my tall stalk, You slow, plodding 
ak, hungry, and desponden' thing!”” 
his impulse was to cease all endeavor The litle oak did not talk back, 
and lie down in despair, But the It just kept quiet and used all its 
youth had good stuff in him, and a | strength in growing. It had a by 
he eat disconsolately, with his head | purpose inside its tiny self, It knew 


bowed in hands, one of the loungers | t would take all its determination and 
in conversation with friend gave | years of sticking to it, but it knew af it 
ut nce to the adag lL kept right on growing as hard as it 


“Rome was not built ina day.’" | could and kept itself straight’ and up- 
Phe expression caught his and ; standing, that some day it would be a 
stirred his heart with new. resolution, | beautiful tall tree. 

“PH not give up yet”) he ered, Humph,’’ sniffed the suntiower 
striking his fist upon the table in front | one m idsummer day when the sun was 
of him. VAL try you poor, insignificant thing 
God, whatever happens. my glorious yellow flowers. 

Invigorated by his rest he lete the int ma full grown plant, and you 
and sought work, and before night he re hardly worth looking at. 
had obained a place ina bucket factory, | Some people are so slow.”" 

His wages were small, but by being Vhe little oaklet felt rather badly at 
nical he managed to save several | that, but it refused to be discourayed. 
yon afterwards he made | It keptthinking of the time it would 
cquaintance of a young lady, who | be a big splendid tree, and the vision 
with her brother, was engayed in the | gave it courage to keep right on trying 
manufacture of steel pens. “Uhey | in spite of the suntlower’s scorn. 

were the black ‘‘barrel’’ pens and) “Phen the days grew cold. The 
were very sft and scratchy compared | sunflower began to shiver and shrivel 
With the quills which they were intend | up. “"Oo—0o,"" it chattered, its ins 
ed to supersede. seach pen was | seeds rattling. m so cold. [think 
chipped, punched, and polished by [fam going to die, How about you) 
hand they, sold. at enormously high | you poor, stupid thing down there st 
prices. my feet? 

The young man became interested | But the little oaklet had grown sur 
in pens, and, being a natural me- | dily though so slowly, and had pro- 
chanic, he soon devised an improve- | duced fibers so hard and firm it could 
ment. This was to cut three slits n withstand the cold, and even when 
a pen instead of one, The idea carried the two precious green leaves it had 
out at once gave an impetus to the cherished shriveled and dropped 
trade. He next turned. his inventive its. staunch little trunk, if so, sm: 
mind inthe direction of «mere rapid thing could be called a trunk, stood 
m ans of manufacture. He worked | up bravely and taced the winter Wiad 
early and late, many times discouraged, | But the sunflower down to its | & 
but always persistent, and at last com-  ruots withered up and died. 
pleted a machine that would turn out At last summer returned and the 
the pens by the thousand ia the time lithe oaklet felt again the urge to grow 
hitherto. required to make one by as the sap swelled in it As it put 
hand, forth six lovely brown leaf buds. 

He made his invention known to the looked around for its old neighber, the 
young Jady and her brothers, and sunflower. Only the de: id and shrivel 
ed her to marry him. “Uhe morn. ed stalk was to be seen. Its lite was 
ing he was married the young ma lived and past. It grew rapidly, but 
chinist rose eatly, aid made a, gross tot strongly, compactly. — Ir flourish: 
of pens, sold them for thirty-six doled in the warm sunshine, but 
jars andwith this money paid all his not-endure the hardships of winter 
wedding expenses. In a tew years Vhat was three hundred years 0 
he had a large factory running in Uhe oak is now the pride of the forest 
Birmingham which employed — avo tall, stately and beautiful, but the s<t¥ 
hundred men, et dinthe manu existence of that suntlower is forgetiel: 
facture of Gillow’s steel pens Onward. 

Joseph “Gillote lived: to amass a 
fortune; and his pens are sold all: ove “Wizard of the North'’ was the 
the world. ‘The price of one steel title popularly given to Sir Walter 5% 
pen when he entered business would poet and novelist, and one of the lights 
buy nine hundred by the time of his of English literature. 
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Wreckers or Builders 
"lie Maynard, nine years old, came: 
her gate swinging 


a 
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her school 
companied -by her friend 
Bush, Marion was pretty, 


“perfatlier ‘ewned two motor ears and 
a pow 


er inthe school-room. 


wo children went up on the 


mother he 0 
Yes, there she was, giving her little 


ii a welcoming 
P going on with her 
ren seule 


Isie looking to see if her 
sitting by the open window. 


smile and nod, then 
sewing. “The child- 


d down comfortably on the 


d continued the subject they 


scus 


ing. ‘I could see as soon 


ame into the room,’’ said 
decidedly, ‘‘that she is a girl 


i never like. 
cow much she thought of her- 


d 


ask 


“Oh, ¥! 
Fagree with 


jas sie can be,” 
“Nndso overdressed?”” 


fights had 

Marion turned up her nose. 
should say 1 did, 
pri wearing a ring hi 
schoo) ofall pla 
her airs and gr 


She showed all 


s,"’ replied Elsie, proud to 
Marion Bush about any- 
e's probably just as stuck 


said Mar- 


you notice her diamond 
4 Elsie, uncertain whether 
the lovely stone whose 
nated her. 

ait 


he idea of a little 
ke that, and to 
Well, she'll find 
s wont go down in 


nN. 


claimed the visitor; 
ashrill whistle whi 


“Well. so long, Elsi 
gsshe ran down. the steps 
“Good-by 
ing in admiral 
in which 


Then 


Michael!"’ 
then she emitted 
h caused the chauf- 
passing limousine to look 


there's eX- 


she cried, 


.? murmured Elsie, gaz- 
jon at the easy manner 
ion hopped into the 
» whith soon rolled out of 

Elsie went into the 
at is the news to-day?” 


\ 


Wy 


Mr. \lavnard asked. 


“Nothing much,’ answered the 
“Oh, yes, somebody has 
mashed the windows of t empty 


8 Orchard St." 


rit strange,” 
gard, “that some people would rather 


hi 


aid Mrs. M 


“that was a 
Whoever did it ought to 
prison,” 

wouldn't like them for your 


then 

ourse not, mother! What 
thinking of?" 
son Bush.” 

cooked up, and met a gaze 


ving ity surprised her. 


| heard) Marion wrecking 
hing a few minutes a She 
aking the commandment, 


yalt not steal Wharmeaner 
sthere than taking away one 
cood oninion: of another?"* 
mother, the new girl looked 
sroud and she has a diamond 
Vasn’t that silly ? 
my poor litte girldidn’t even 
jink it was pretty or say any- 
stop Marion in her snashing. 


Ie, of that new licle girl 
stranger, into a school 
| the children knew each 


Wouldn't that be a hard posi- 
inyone?’” 


| 
cheeks were burning now, | 


yes were thoughtful, No- 
lunche sith her,’” she 
reluctantly, “because Marion 


romind Marion, 
Maynard. The question to 
other my child is going to be 
ora builder.” 

tisso hard t 
on doesn't like,” 


do anything 
protested 


bur if you take a firm stand 
kindness to the new school- 


mate you will find the other children 
glad to follow your example. Mari- 
on's opinion rules many of you; but 
there is only one thing that should 
rule, and that is Right. Let Love 
guide you and remember the Golden 
Rule. I want to be the mother of a 
brave little girl, not a coward,’” 

HIsie’s brain was busy with thoughts 
of the new girl and the way she had all 
day tried to behave as if she didn’t care 
what the other children did. She 
decided that she, herself had been a 
coward, 

“Y wish it were fo-morrow,”” 
said suddenly: = 

“Why?” 

“I'm going tot begin to be abi 
no matter what happ 
World. 


she 


ilder, 
Junior 


Search Questions 

1. Who is called “The Hero of 
Upper Canada,”’ and why? When. | 
where and how did he meet his death? 
Name five of the largest kinds of 
trees in the world, and tell where each 
(rows. 

3. Name the Seven Wonders of the 
World. Which one is still in exist- 
ence? 

4, For what is each of the following 
cities noted: Lyons, Now Orleans, 


interrupt- | 


Minneapolis, Quebec, Pisa? 

5. What is opium obtained from? 
Where is it largely produced? Wha 
nation is greatly addicted to its use 
What effect has iton a person using It 
How isit generally used? What other | 
dangerous drug is obtained from it, and | 
how is it generally used? 

6, What is the only kind of nutthat 
does not grow on atree or bush? How | 
does it Where are large crops | 
of it grown? | 

What and where is the smallest 
independent country in the world? 
What size is it? | 

8. Or what kinds of wood is most of 
the paper made? What. other mat- 
erials are also used? What material | 
makes the finest paper? What are 
some of the chief pulp producing coun- 
tries? Name some things besides pa 
per that are made from pulp, 

9. Ina certain region the soil is fer- 
tile, the climate is mild, and the an- 
nual raintall is from seven to ten inches. 
What would probably be the leading 
industry of that country? Why? 

10, Name some of the most valuable 
woods used for making furniture 
Which of these yw in) Canada 
Where do the others grow? 

V1. Name some insects that are 
harmftulto truit and fruit trees. — [ne 
What two classes are these divided? 
How can those of each class be de- 
stroyed? 

12. What woman. originated the 
Red Cross movement? Where and 
when did she begin her good work? 


| 


| By what name was she known at the 
hospitals? What city is the head- 
quarters of this Soctety < 

+ 13. "Thebite of whatinsectin Atnica 


is fatal to cows, horses, 'sheep and dogs 
J and sometimes man? In what way? 
| What disease docs it produce in man? 
} 14. Labrador isin about the same 
(latitude as the British Isles. Why 
lithe latter so much warmer than 
| former? 

15. A slug starts to craw! fip a post 
ten feet high. Ir advances} fourteen 
Jinches during the day and slips back 
} eight inchesduring the night, In how 
many days willit reach the fop? 


the 


| Why The Dead Sea 

We have heard of dead people, 
dead beasts, dead and dead 
flowers, but is there such a thing w& a 
dead sea, and why dothey call it dyad? 
\There is and they so. call it because It 
all and gives nothings This 
the most remarkable 


trees 


p receives 
body of water 


is at the southern end of 
the Jordan Valley%in Palestine. It is 
47 miles long and ten miles wide, is 
1,292 feet below the sea level and js 
one of the hottest regions on earth. 
It receives 5,000,000 tons of water 
daily into its bosom’ from: the Jordon 
river, but gives none out to refresh 
and nourish the valley below, which 
has became an arid desert on account 
of the close-fistedness of the sea. Its 
water is five times as salty as the ocean, 
is bitter to the taste, oily to the touch 
and leaves a yellow stain. No fish 
live in the water, no flowers bloom or 


fruits grow on its shores, fo birds sing 
in its neighborhood. Its_barkless 
driftwood and shores* are incrusted 


with salt. Its setting is a scene of 
desolation and gloom, it looks as if the 
curse of God rested on all the region. 

The Dead Sea is forty-seven miles 
in length and-about'ten miles wide, 
and is the last and largest of the three 
lakes fed by the River Jordan, It was 
regarded as a miracle by the ancients, 
that, despite the fact that it was the 
receptacle of the waters from the 
yrdan, the Dead Sea had no outlet 
and always remained atthe same level. 
Modern scientists attribute this static 
condition to rapid evaporation which 
takes place in the semi-tropical zone. 
neers have recently been 
Studying the possibility of connecting 


this low-lying lake with the Mediter- 
ranean by means of large pipes or, 
possibly a canal similar to that of our 


Chippawa Canal, which cuts across 
the Niagara Peninsula, 

The distance between the Mediter~ 
ranean and the Dead Sea is about forty 
miles, and the difference between the 
level being thirteen hundred feet there 
is ample room for a natural How of 
water, and it is estimated that the fall 
at the end would be sufficient to deve- 
lop 600,000 horse-power, enough to 
clectrity the whole of Palestine 


World's Wettest Spot 

London's average raintallissome 23 
inches, but in Freetown, the capital of 
Serra Leone, 131 inches of rain de- 
scend from the skies every year 

Assam, India’s most easterly pro- 
Vinee, has actually the wettest climate 
in the world, however, with an annual 
rainfall of 449 inches. ‘Uhis, by far 
the heaviest downpour known sany- 
where, has been registered at Cherra- 
punji, in the Khasi kills, where, on 
certain days in June, as much as 30 
inches of rain have fillen within twen- 
ty-four hours, the equivalent ef Lon- 
don’s supply for a whole year. 


A Thirty-two Years Sleep 

\ remarkable case of a woman who 
slept steadily: tor 32 years was reported 
some tine ago from Sweden, Raro- 
line Kurisdatter Was a schoolgirl of 13 
who she suddenly fell asleep over her 
hooks inthe schoolroom, She slept 
for s2 years, and when she “awoke 
found that herehildhood and girlhood 
were long past, and that she was 4 mid- 
dleaved woman of 45 


( da produces more abestos than 
any other country, the annual output 
having a value of about $7,000, 000. 
“Phe asbestos producing areas are dis? 


trets near Blick Lake and 1 hedtord, 
in the part of the Province of Quebgc 
knownasthe Eastern Pownships 

is the 
acon, 
and 
the 


of cacoa, 


Phe Gold Coase Colony 
world’s largest. producer of 
which is manutactured into coce 
vlare, In year 
colony shipped 54,000 tons 
Valued at $10,000,000, to the United 
‘Phe total production for the 
230,000 


eho one recent 


States 
year ending March 31 was 


tons. 


School Bells 


Listen to the merry bells: 
“school's begun! School's begun! 

This the message each one tells; 
“School's begun again.” 


“Summer's fun and play is done, 
“Lensons now, leseons now. 
ne and study, every 

School's begun again.’ 


oe 


David Livingstone 

David Livingstone, missionary and 
explorer, and one of the world’s finest 
examples of “‘getting on’? in noble 
ways for noble purposes, was born at 
Blantyre, in Lanarkshire, on March 
19, 1813. 

His father was a worker in a cotton 
factory, and at the age of ten David 
went to work there at six o'clock in 
the morning. His education was 
continued at an evening school and by 
private study at night i 

In this way he leagned Latin and 
studied science, and presently saved 
enough money from his toil in the 
factory to continue his education 
for the medical profession. At the 
aye of 27 he became qualified as a 
doctor, and at once left for missionary 
work in South Afri 

Livingstone’s carly studies to quali- 
fy himself as a medical man were 
supplemented by other forms of train- 
ing that would be helpful in the mis: 
jonary field. “Vhus he practised thor- 
oughly che use of tools, so that he could 
do all kinds of carpentry, building and 
some engineering if such should be 
needed in his work; and he became 
thoroughly expert in taking observa- 
tions to determine his whereabouts and 
in making maps of the lands he might 
pass through. 

“Thus equipped he started missionary 
work in South Africa, and soon proved 
extrardinarily successful in gaining the 


contidence, affection, and loyal service 
of natives who had little or no know- 
ledge of white men. He was one of 
the best friends the black man ever had. 

First under the London Missionary 
Society, and afterwards a Government 
oficial, Dr. Livingstone explored 
the region of Africa that lies between 
the River Zambesi and Lake Tangan- 
yika, crossing now to the West Coast 
and again to the East, thereby opening 
up the continent. oa 

His relations with the many native 
tribes he visited, with the Arabs who 
preyed horribly on the tribes for pur- 
poses of slavery, and with Portuguese 
ofheials were always friendly and peace 
ful, bur he horritied by the 


wats, 


enielty. aid. prevalence of the: slave 


traffic. 
Finally, he disappeared so long in 


the k interior, trying to find the 
source of the Nile, that he was lost to 
the world. and three expeditions were 
sentourte find him “The first found 
that he was alive; the second, under 
Henry Stanley, reached and helped 
him: and the third met his dead body 
being brought back to the coast by some 
of his faithful follawers. He had died 
of fever soon after Stanley left him 

He lies in honour in Westminster 
Abbey in a much-visited grave. 

Livingstone nwice came back 
England during his labours: 
ceived with enthusiastic apprecianon; 
and wrote two interesting books de- 
scribing his explorations ; 

The black and white worlds vied 
with one another in honouring his fine 
and noble character 


> 
is 2, 


sof Canada 338,- 
and the water area 91, 
making a totalarea of 
or 
cor 


Vhe land ar 
OSs,640 acres, 
470,080 acres, 
3,440,158, 720 


acres, 
Ontario 


one-half of the arcas of hve 
Great Lakes are within that province. 


Manitoba ts second in water area. 


——— 


The Flight of Ages 
Theand a song, a tender song, 
was xunK for me alo 
In the hush of a golden twilight 
When all the world wax 
And ae long as my heatt ix = 
‘And a> long as my oyes have tears. 
I shall hear the echoos ringimy 
From out the golden years. 


Thave a rose, 8 white. white rose. 
ven me long ayo. 
von the song had fallen to allence, 
stars were dim and low: 


Islightalone I sce. i 
Aud [tist worship, hope and love 
However far it be. 


It ix the love that «peaks to me 
In that sweet sonK of oll, 

Its the dreain of golden sears, 
‘The-e potals white enfold: 

And every star may fall from heaven, 


But theages caanot change my love 
‘Or take my dream way! 


Aurt Miranda’s Nerve Cure 
(Continued from first page.) 
with remorse. The only thing he could 
do was to let her know that he was 
nd he resolved to have it over 


tic,’ he said, “‘there’s one 
thing | wantto confess to you, and that 
isthe way Bob and I pretended we were 
sick when you first came, just to have 
some fun out of you. Im awfully 
sorry, We thought you were an. old 
crank, but you're not. It just took this 
sickness to show me what you really 

2 are.”” 
Aunt Miranda stroked the thin hand 
on the coverlet. “‘Tknow it already, 
so don’t tire yourself out telling me,’" 
she said, gently. ““That is all you talk- 
ed about when you were delirious. 
Right then | made up my mind I would 

never say I felt sick again.” 

The pleased look in J ck’seyes was 
more eloquent than words. She went 
on: “Thad a letter trom John this 
morning saying the children have the 
measles and that I had better stay here 
a few weeks longer till they are better; 
but Im going to-morrow to tak@vare of 
them. 
Jac 


s face glowed. *“Vhat’ s the way 
to talk,” and his tone was full of 
miration. “"I don’t want to see 
go, but | won't be selfish.” 

Mrs. Alton was somewhat startled 
and dismayed to see Aunt Miranda walk 
into the sitting-room the next after- 
noon. 

“Didn't you get John’ sletter?” 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, and I've 
care of the children,” 
soice was very firm. 
i «care of the children!” faintly 
echoed Mrs. Alton, “*But you're not 
well yourself.” 

Aunt Miranda kissed 


you 


* she 


ne back to take 
unt Miranda’ s 


the pale little 


mother. “"Now  listen.’” she said 
; “| found anerve cure while at Sea- 
5 ton. [tis this ministering to others 
st In order for itto have any effect, 1 
have given up thinking of my own feel- 

ing 
J And as the days went by Aunt 
Miranda’s friends realized this to be 


delightfully true. 


tee 


A Pleasure Book 


She is an old woman, bur her face 
is serene and peaceful, though trouble 
i has not passed her by. She seems 
¢ utterly above the little worries and 
vexations which torment the average 
woman and leave the lines of care for 
cveryoue tor ‘The tretful woman 
ked her one day for the secret of 
her happiness, and the beautiful old 
i fae shone as with a newly-risen joy. 
vr “My dear,” she said. “I keep a 
Pleasure Book.” 
6 “A what." 
ie ‘A Pleasure Book. {ony ago | 
learned that there was ne day so dark 


to every horizon. Great lakes and 
rivers swarm with fish. Untapped min- 
eral wealth abounds. Yet in more 


and my that it not cont 
ane of pleasure, and I have made 
it the business of my life to write down 
the little things which mean so much 
to a woman. I have a book forevery 
year since I left school, and a place for 
every day. It is but a little thing: the 
new gown, the chat withafriend, the 
thoughtfulness of the husband, aflower, 
a book, a walk in the field, a letter, a 
concert or a drive; but it all goes into 
my Pleasure Baok, and when I am in- 
clined to fret I have only to read a few 
pages to see what a happy, blessed 
woman I am. You may see my 


sibilities are to be found not more than 


250 are white. 
Here tothe north lies a vast, unde- 
veloped expanse of untold resources. 
Itis the least developed land of North 
America, furnishing now only a few 
bales of fureach year. Iron, goldand 


vi 


Slowly the peevish, discontented 
woman turned over the pages of the 
book her friend broughther reading a 


river that bears his name. 
Development of this land must 


little here and there. Qnedayentries come. 

ran thus. ‘‘Hadapleasantletterfrom cities stand where there now 
mother. Saw a beautiful lily in a trading po: How long 
window. Found the pin | thought 1 railroads make mere memorie: 
had lost. Saw such a bright, happy steam packets of the Mackenzie? 


girl on the street Husband brought Ex: 
some roses in the evening.” — 

Bits of verse and lines from her 
daily reading have gone into the Plea- 
sure Book of the world wise woman, 
until its pages are a store-house of truth 
andbeauty. ‘‘Have you found a pleas- 
ure for every day?’” the fretful woman 
asked. 

“For every day,’’ the low voice an- 
swered. “I had to make my theory 
come true, you know."’ The tretful 
woman remembered that one Christ- 
mas day the only son of her friend had 
been brought home dying. Half 
afraid, she turned to the page for Dec- 
ember 25th. At the top was written: 
“He died with his hand in mine, 
my name upon his lips,’’ and beiow 
the lines from Lowell 


‘Beyond Computation 


Waterpower development is an 
other factor which will profoundly 
affect Canada’s future prosperity just 
as England's coal mines gave her in- 
dustrials ipremacy lastcentury. *Cana- 
da’s nine milion people have as much 


water power as United States’ 110, 
000,000 peopl 


and have been quic 
And as yet 
a development which js scarcely two 
decades old, only a start has been 
made. 

Canada’s timber resources, like her 
fur trade, are an old story. Yet they 
are having striking current develop- 
ments. In the production of news- 
print during several months this y 


Fiood al the thirty east with 


‘The pulp and paper industry of 
North America, now a huge industry, 
is migrating to Canada. By 1928 itis 
estimated Canada will produce one- 
third of the newsprint of the world. 

It may be that greater than any of 
these things i \- 
ing in Canadian m 
not claim that all her broad acres are 
tillable. Including Artic regions per- 
haps three quarters are untillable. In 
almost every province there are great 
rocky wildernesses. It used to be 
grim boast that these granite-like rocks 
that cover a great area of central Can- 
ada were the oldest known to geology 
‘They were called Laurentian and Hur- 
onian. Now they are called pre-Cam- 
bran and the pre-Cambrian is comin; 
to itsown. The mighty V of pre- 


The Letter I Meant to Write 


On the street the other day | met 
a man who had recently lost his wife. 
As I began to sympathize with him, 
he said, “Why did you not write to 
Bessie?”” 

I hadsto confess it was just a case of 
putting off. She watched fora letter 
from you, and you did not think it 
worth while to drop her a line when 
she was suffering.” 

s | walked home [| wongered how 
ny others were asking themselves 
just what offence they had given me 

1 thought of the old school chum 
who through misfortune had had all 
her plans broken. I used to write, 
but somehow f got careless I thought Cambrian formation thatenclosed Hud- 
of the old lady 1 once son Bay is known as the Pre-Cambrian 
with, who always enjoyed a Shield (of Hudson Bay). It covers 
Jetter, and who got so few. Several more than half of Canada and a_ little 
others came to mind and [determined — corner of the United States famous for 
to write a host of Latersthat very night. | its copper and iron mines. 

I had often complained about ni Of this pre-Cambrian shield Canada 
being able to leave home, sol determin owns 1,825,000 square miles, the 
ed to make room inmy weekly routine United States 90,000, Already, by the 
for an hour or two of letter writing, | development of a few small parts of the 
and thereby keep in touch with my old | fringe of this pre-Cambrian shield, 
friends. _ Canada has achieved first place among 

There is nothing which keeps friends | the countries of the world in the pro- 
knit together like the regular letter, | duction of nickel, the third in the pro- 
and nothing so quickly breaks the bonds | duction of silver, and the third in the 
of friendship as the careless correspon- | production of gold. L. D. Huntoon, 
dent | former head of the mining department 

Weall seem to have enough trouble, | of Yale University, predicts that Can- 
and if we ada will have second place in the pro- 
exchange of thought ora cheery smile | duction of pold in 1928 he Hol- 
to someone else, our lives are being | linger mine alone is producing twice as 
lived to some purpose. Answer that} much as the largest gold mine in the 
long neglected fetter to-night. United States and more than the Gold- 
Sara Browne. | en State of California. 


A Land of Possibilities 

For one hundred and thirty-two years | 
white men have been travelling the | years and there will be greater changes 
Mackenzie River te tothe Arctic, jin the next half century; but every 
yet that stream flows through aland the | ship that sails the seas will continue to 
possibilities of which are as yetun-| carry chart, compass and anchor. So 
realized, says World 5 Work Canada needs Bible, conscience, and 
Vast stretches of forest reach away anchor of moral hope. 


Things | chanved in the last fifty 


than a million square miles of vast pos- | speculative ground in respect to our 


ce 
5000 people, and of that 5000 perhaps | x: home and abroad have investigated 


copper abound. Oil is there in quan~) sized into figures based on the Cana. 
tities. Great veins of coal are often | gin ton, this means 1,357,718, 140. 
ble along the river banks, where | 999 tons. import 


some of them have been burning since | oF these fi be b. 
a gures may. eyond the ken 
before Mackenzie first traversed the | of the average man, they at emt accire 


ar 
Canada surpassed the United States. ; 


* 12,500,000. tons. 


Enormous Coal Deposits 


Fortunately the people of Canada 
are neither in the dark nor on purely 
oal resources. Expert geologists both 
the matter and all arrive at approxim. 
ately the sume figures. D. B. Dow. 
ling, in his work on the “‘Coal Re. 
sources of the World,” estimated the 


total coal reserves in the Dominion it 
1,234,269, 310,000 metric tons. Tran. 


While to grasp the impon 


the layman that there is practically no 
end to the supply. He will be even 


How long will it be vefore | more assured on this point when he 
ate | figures out that even were We to pro- 
before | duce 100,000,000 tons a year instead 
of the] ofthe present 15,000,000 it would 


take something like 13 1-2 thousand 
years to bring usto the “‘end of our 
tether.’ When the International 
Geological Congress met in Canada 
seven years ago it also carried on an in- 
vestigation in respect to Canada’s coal 
resources, as a result of which it came 
|to the conclusion that the Dominion 
| contained 16.4 per cent. of the world’s 
| total supply, a percentage which was 
| only exceeded by that allotted to the 
| United States. The'area ofthe known 
| workable coal beds in Canada is com- 
‘ puted at 111.168 square miles, or ap- 
| proximately four times the area of the 
| Province of New Brunswick.® 
Alberta, with 81,878 square miles 
to its credit, by farthe largest area 
among the Provinces, Saskatchewan 
coming next with 13,406 square miles, 
ind Manitoba third with 6,045, Nova 
Soctia, with 520 square miles, was the 
gest producer last year, its mines 
having yielded 3,702,316 tons, against 
4,983,730 by those of Alberta. “The 
latter has, however, of late years been 
ithe largest normal producer, having 
| lost first position because of a two. 


|months’ strike. British Columbia 


{ ranks third with a production of about 
regularly 


Coal is 
produced in five of the Pro 
in the Yukon ‘Territory. 


Wealth From 
ands Of Athabasca 


‘The so-called tar sands of the Atha- 
bascan banks hi been known 10 
man for more than a century; the buld 
ctof their tence, long since a 
ter of ntific record, has become 
a commonplace in the minds of ex- 
plorers and traders in that recertly-re- 
mote area of the farthernorth. “Their 
actual extent has not been definitely 
determined, but an accepted geologi al 
estimate puts it at an area of some ten 
to fifteen thousand square miles. “Th ir 
potential value almost defiés calcu a- 
tion, So reputable and conservative 10 
authority as Dr. O. Bosworth, in 
1919, referred to the probable co 
mercial value of the oil sands as ‘ 
lows: 

“In the district of McMurray, 
the Athabasca River, we have “¢ 
largest natural exposure of oil in *¢ 
| world. Le: us suppose the area to be 
| 15,000 square miles, the average thi: k- 
ness 50 feet and the average yield of 

i) tobe 10 gallonsperton. Asimple 


| Untold 


Oil 


calculation gives the resuit as 30,000.~ 
400,000,000 barrels of oil, or 6! 
| times the world’s annual production © 

‘These are the facts, as geologists 
declare them, regarding this enormous- 
important 


ly natural 


! ly defined; itsaccessibility acknowledy 
| ed and its monetary value “beyond the 
dreams of avarice.”’ Everything there 
that Nature can bestow; nothing miss- 
{ing bat that which alone can pro- 
vide~ development. 


The Dog That Saved the 
Bridge - 


B) 

IHE old canal lay dream- 
ing under the autumn 
sun, tranquil between 
its green banks and its 
two rows of stiffly trim- 
aS med, bordering pop- 
lars. Once a busy highway for barges, 
it was now little more than a great 
drainage ditch, with swallows and dra- 
yon-fies darting and flashing overy its 
seldom-ruffled surface. Scattered here 
and there over the flat, green meadows 
beyond its containing dykes, fat cows 
lay lazily chewing the cud. 

It was a scene of unmarred peace. 

lo the cows, nothing could have 
seemed more impregnable than their 
secrity, Off south-westward and 
southward, to be sure, the horizon was 
colimned, decoratively but ominously, 
by pillars of dense smoke, sharp against 
the turquoise sky. But such phenome- 
na, however novel,failed to. stir the 
cows fo even the mildest curiosity. 

he spacious summer air, however, 
was entertaining a strange riot of noise. 
It thumped and throbbed and thun- 
dered. It seemed to be ripped acro: 
from time to time, witha dry, leisurely 
sound of tearing. Again it would be 
suddenly shattered with enormous, 
carth-shaking crashes. But all. this 
foolish tumult was in the distance, and 
it gave the cows not the slightest con 
cer). It had not interfered with the 
excellent quality of the pasturage. — It 
had not disturbed the regularity of milk- 
tng ume, : 

Strategically. considered, the lazy old 
ied from nowhere, and the low 
\s through which itran were aside 
from the track of the fighting. “The 
Peasant folk on their little farms still 
Went about their business, 
quietly and with lowered v: 
hoping thus to avoid the eyes of fate. 


‘A Corner view of the Main School Buldiing 


Along the grass-grown tow-path, 
marching in half sections, came a tiny 
. detachment of long-coated 
; Haare bi 


deadly little weapon, on itstwowheel- the Belgian rifles. Once it made a 
ed toy-carriage, was drawn by a pair of wide sweep northwestward, rapidly 
brindled dogs—mongrels, evid- 
dash of bull and a der the trees lay down, hiding them- 


ently, showing a 
dash of retriever in their make-up. 

They were not as large as the dogs 
usually employed by the Belgians in the Belgian lines; and the commander, 


But they were 


this kind of service. 
Digging of relief, gave the order to march. 


strong and keen on their job. 
their strony toes into the turf they threw 
their weight valiantly into the straps, 
and pressed on, their tongues hanging 
out and what looked like acordial grin 
on their panting ja 


They seemed 
ing left behind nose of the aeroplane. Next moment 


desperately afraid of 
by their quick-marching comrades. 

The little band kept well under the 
trees as they went, lest some far-scout- 
ing aeroplane should catch sight of 
In the southeastern sky, pres- 


ently, an aeroplane 
appear, but it was so distant that the 
young lieutenant in com: 
after examining it care- 
with his field-glasses, conc! 


that it was litt 


‘A Sunday Afternom Scone 0 


line moving under the itrees. The 
Taube, that execrated Dove of Death, 


Belgian was ing over the Belgian trenches, Se 
e& daring a Wot-fire from “_ _ Hakwheltered:tuear through yout 


growing larger; and the little oand un- 


selves and the gun hehind the dyke. 
Then its flight swerved back over 


lowering his glasses with a deep breath 


Two minutes later, around the ques- 
ting aeroplane, appeared a succession 
‘of sudden, Heecy puffs of smoke, look- 
ing soft and harmless as cotton wool. 

‘One of these came just before the 


the machine gave a great swooping 
dive, righted itself, dived again, and 
dropped like a stone. 

“Thank God for that,” muttered 
the young lieutenant; and his men 


—a Taube—did cheered grimly, under their breath. 


‘Three minutes later the detachment 


nd of the came to an old stone bridge. Here it 


halted. The men began hastily en- 


Juded> trenching themselves, where they could 
le likely to detect his dark best command the approaches on the 


the Girls’ Camptx 


The Toiler 


‘And who shall say this man hax failed, 
‘Whose children know the truth, is 
Who, little known and t 


‘The task by which he earna his bread 
Perhaps gota naught of fae, 
Yet children wisely taught and lod 
May win the world’s acclaim. 


A splendid courage is required 
‘To toil from day to day ee 

When hand and brain are over tired, 
For just a rate of pay 


The dull monotony of life 
Neem harder far to bear 

‘Than is the thrill of greater «trife 
With glory smiling there, 


And he who bravely guards his own, 
Frot honor never swerved. 
‘Thouxh little praised, and little known, 
Triumphantly has served. | 
Edgar A. Guest, 


other side. “The machine gun, lifted 
from its little carriage, was placed cun- 
ningly behind a screen of reeds. The i 
two dogs, panting, laygdown in their 
harness under agithick bush, In an 
amazingly briefjtime thegwhole party 
was so hidden that no one approaching 
from the other side of the canal could 
have guessed there was anything more 
formidable in the neighborhood than 
the ruminating cows. 

The neglected, almost forgotten, old 
bridge had suddenly leapt into impor- 
tance. Reinforcements for the sore- 
pressed division to the southeast were 
being sent around by the north of the : 
canal, and were to cross by the bridge. 
The detachment had be-n sent to guard 
the bridge at all costs from any wide- 
roving patrols of Ulhans, who might 
take it into their heads to blow it up. 
In war it is a pretty safe principle to 
blow up any bridge if you are quite 
sure you won't be wanting it yourself. 
‘The fact that the other side has spared 
it is enough. 

The tumult of the far-off gun-fire 
was so unremitting that the ears of the 
bridge-quard gradually came to accept 
it as amere background, against which 
small, insignificant sounds, if sudden 

(Continued on last paxe) 
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‘reasures for Little Children 
Th ere'n a fost for little Fogeher) 

4 nky. 
we the ee Sa & ye a 


his mouth to show Arthur the 
ure which awaited him when 


A 
Who love the FS 
‘And to the F i fore it was very large, however, 
or fre, 
pile 


V here ev 
‘Shall resteternally. 
‘There's a home for little children 
‘Above the bright blue sky. 
Where Jeatys reli 1 #100 
‘A home of peace and joy. 
a home on earth ts Tike ft, 


ball went flat. 

+ “Winy, it’s burst!”” exclaime 
thur, ‘‘and you haven't had it an 
1 thought they were some g: 
he added disgustedly. “‘I guess 


z 


Ore with It compare, 
Forevery onc happy. get one after all But can I have the 
or could be happier, there. * two cents, mamma?"’ 


“aiegeraeenttuumegbine | What for, sont 
A te ve ean nerer die |e Ob iukleoibasjeomerhing: 
fi cur frietit= by nattire. | “See here, Arthur, said his mo- | 
re ete easseonby ther drawing him aside, as Freddy went | 
namie He bears. tout, ‘“‘you are glad you didn’t waste 


| five cents, aren't you?”” 


| he answered, “Yes, mamma’ 

| "And you see now that m 
| knew best?’ 

) “Yes, mamma.” 
; “Allright; now 
- you to plan something that w ill 
+ you real happiness. You know 
| much you have wanted a watch? 

' pose you earn one for yourself. 
is April, so there a 


or little children 


we of brig 
Will then bestow 

mt His favor 

ame below. 


On all who 
And loved His 


1 want 


Above the 
ie that will 


Thoress tebe for litte children 


i  origh sky. > 

Rene cee ena ts before Christmas. Let me » 
And a palin of victory many weeks are in a month? 
mamma put on her puzzled, th 


s Arthur cailed it. 
our!” 
nd two or thre 
‘So there are,” 
eved. “Four weeks in 


ir. 


days over. 
nd mamma | 


The Balloon That Burst 
Mamma please give me five cent 
atit so much! — Please dont say 
And Arthur's eyes were big 
“What do you want 

You waste a, good | 


rel 


[wa 
‘no! 
and pleadin: 
five cents for? 


*hirty-two week: 
thur, 
“Why, this is great! 


he got boy to keep his secret, 
‘one too, he began blowing it up. Be- | 


_ wasa slight snap, and the pretty yellow 


Arthur looked a little bit ashamed as 


to help 


re eight months yet 


id Arthur promptly, 


nd eight months, that would be? 
shouted Ar- 


TI soon not 


It was awful hard for the eager little 
but at last the 
week before Christmas came, and he 
brought out three dollars for mamma 


pleas- 


there 


‘to get the watch, and two dollars for 
| the book. j 
d Ar-|  ‘*You have done splendidly!" said 


hour! ; mamma, as she took the money, and 
ood,” jon Christmas morning, among his 
won't | other presents he found two parcels 
‘marked ‘From Arthur to Arthur.” 
| But that was not the best of it. When 
| mamma opened one of her presents 
i marked, ‘‘From Arthur to Mamma,’ 
| and found the very gramaphone record 
she had so long wanted his delight was 
greater by far than over his own things. 

“T never knew before,” he said, 
“that the little bits could amount up so 
much, I'm going to start again right 
away.”” 

. That's the right wz to do,”’ said 
mamma, “‘foryou haye not only got 
the two things that you wanted most 
for yourself and a lovely present for 
me, but you've bought a splendid, 
healthy appetite beside, for since you 
have ceased buying candy every day 
you are a much busier boy at the 
table.” 

“Arthur laughed merrily as he an- 
swered: “I never knew before, mam- 
ma, that we could buy an appetit 
was the balloon that did it all, w 
i Freddie's balloon that burst.” 

—Playmate. 


amma 


| give 
y how 
Sup- 
This 


how 
and 
inking 


looked 
month 


uestions 
1e 


alled “The 


Answers to + 
in October 1st I 


1. Sir Is. Brock is 


eae a aeted | have to do any arithmetic atall. Now: ) 
GEN I Sach roruinded (cry Sunday vouidoe NI nae Waedinn Here, oly U neers Cala) _because by 
witooli: shammal.. This. is noc) errands. | How’ much does she: give his skill and courage he aaved pper 
wasting at all. It really isn’t! You Canada from being conquered by the 
Should see them! “They're the dan- Ven cents a we aus is iy the nat af 12 He 
iceiBallgung ever you couldlimaginel/ [its Good! (len ycentsa week 10 ae SU eaeatee Sueension 
When you blow them up they sing all | thuty owe weeks. Dear me, this 17¢ tsin TS12 ; 

the amentheyire dying. Andi Freddy | arithmetic is so : The five largest kinds of trees in 
ie tes ahd ‘Vom and Eldon, and. “oi bree hundredand twenty.cemts,) the world arethe sequoia, or redwood, 
ahi nedyicvervone budl mes aind | {sad Arthur laughing of California, the Douglas fir of Bri- 
riechavetolget one, too? UA nhur)|g aauhree hundred andtwenty cents,"" tish Columbia, the eucalyptus and the 
almost ready to. cry. repeated mamma, iP astonishment; acia ot Australia and new Zealand, 

“Bur, Arthur, you have had oo | Why, that must be s and the Norway pine. 


hree dollars and twenty 


Si Wonders of the 


en 


Th 


many of those balloons, and they have | 

never lasted more than a few hours” Heir really all that, mamma? And World were ‘Uhe Pyramids of Egypt, 
* But this one will last, mamma, | | Anh r looked doubttul the Walls and Hanging Gardens of 

know awill, You see Pm bigger} That's just what ivis, sonny, and Babylon, the statue of Jupiter Olym- 

now!) And Arthur stretched him- | three dollars wilt buy one of those pus at Olympia, the Mausoleum at 

self up till he was very tall indeed military watches with the luminous Helicarnassus, the “Temple of Diana 
“Where is the solid rubber ball 1] face.” at Ephesus. the Colossus of Rhodes, 

gave you last week when you thought | “The kiid vou can see in the dark??? the Pharos of Egypt. The Pyramids 


questioned the boy eaverly 
“The very kind,” assured ny 
“Oh, mamma! May [rea 
up for?” 


it? 


sou could not live without Y 
Jost it in half. an hour, didn’t you 

“But a ball is different, mamma, ” 
d Arthur. “You know how it 


isthe only one of these in existence 
now, 

4. Lyons 1s noted for its silk man- 
tutacture and trade; New Orleans is the 


amma, 
Hy save 


arg 
can roll away.” “Of course you may,” replied ma- greatest cotton exporting city in the 
“To must try and vet you a square | ma with enthust hut we're not world; Minneapolis iy famous tor its 
one next time, so tharit can’t roll,” [through yer Y tive cents a Hour-mills; Quebec is noted forbeing 
said nuamma laughin i week tor bringing Mrs. Beaton’s miik the most strongly fortified city in 
“Don tlaugh, mani. said Ar- {to heron your w from school at America, and the second strongest in 
al distress, and please give | noon 11 ive vou just halfas the world; Pisa ts noted forits leaning 

svecents, Ailthe boys are | much as Mrs. W: svou ”” tower 

waiting for me.” | “Ore dollar ‘and sixty cents, mam- 5. Opium is obtained from the pop- 
Mamma hesitated, bur the sight of | ma Whatcan I do with that?” py plant. Iris largely produced in In- 
the little pleading face wastoo much | “"Well, ifyousave up all your odd dia, Persta, Asia Mit Egypt and 
tor ber, and moreover, she hoped that pennies as well, you will have quite China. ‘The Chinese are gr tly ad- 
by degrees Arthur might learn his | eno igh by Chr acto get Kipling’s dicted to ats use. Its use quiets the 


“Just which you hav 
ed so much, and you'll think 
more of your things when y 
them yourself.” 

“Piide it, mamma, 
decidedly, 
cents. Won't it be great to 
watch andahe book | want me 
any other!” 


lesson by buying useless things, so she | ories. 
arose and get herpurse 9 Vhere were 
only two cents in itand a five dollar 
bill 

“Tam afraid we can’t make it, lad- 
die,” she said regrettully, “1 spent all 
my change this morimg tor grocer- 


said 


tes 
“But you have 
Vil bring it, 


nother purse, mam- 
and Arthur rushed 


ma 
upstai to take a few cents from his fu 

Bar that was empty, and. alth candy and ice cream, and otherthings 
mammnia went upstairs and searched in which took his fancy, bur ther 


savings grew the less he felt lik: 
ing into them, for he had anot! 
now that he did not mention t 
ma. He did not know 
could manage it or not, 
Ned gave him fitty cents for 


all the pockets of her 
and looked into the er of the sew- 
fine where chai was 
en kept, not another cent was te be 
found 


erent Coats, 


ing m ose 


es 


J en Freddy camein ~~ -Come 
n. Arthur,” he said; tred 


waiting, and putting fis balloon to 


te 
it would be 


then he kne sy 


and begin with these two. 


Of course Arthur was often tempted 


whether he 
until Uncle 


hin weed the corn one Saturday, and 


nerves and relieves pain, buttoo much 
puts one to sleep from which he never 
wakes. If used habitually, it makes 
one dull and stupid and lethargic 


© want- 
all the 


‘ou earn 


Anhur The people of India generally chew 

it, and the Chinese smoke it. Mor- 
have a phine is obtained from opium. — Iris 
ore than taken inwardly, or injected into the 


hody. 
6, The peanut isthe only kind of nut 
that does not grow on atree or bush 
Ir grows on a vine and npens under- 
ground and is often called the ground- 
nut. -Large crops of peanuts are grow 
on the west coast of Atrea, in 
erica, Where ivoriginated, anc 
puthern United Stites 
San Marino is the smallest inde- 
pendent country in the world. — Iris in 
central Italy Ir consists of a er. 
mountain, and its areats 38 


und for 


more his 
¢ bre 
her plan 
om. 


m- in 


the 


helping 


miles. Its population is about 10,009, 
Its oa anh larino. ‘ 
8, Spruce, hemlock, poplar an 

are the woods chiefly used in a 
paper. Linen and cotton rags, st 
and several kind of grass are also used 
Esparto grass is much used in 
land. The finert paper is made fro 
linen rags. ‘The next best is made fro 
esparto grass. The chief pulp-pre, 
ducing countries are Canada, Norway, 
and the United. States. Some thingy 
besides paper made from pulp 
pasteboard, rope, twine, collars 
cuffs, racing-boats, pails, tubs, cz 
wheels, and furniture. 

9. Ina region where the soil is fer. 
tile and the climate is mild, but which] 
has only a light rainfall, the chief j 
dustry would probably be grazing, b 
cause grass would grow in such a r 
gion, but grain would not. 

10. Some of the most valuable woods 
used in making furniture are mahog. 
any, ebony, black walnut, quarter. 
oak, bird’s eye maple, and cherry 
Mahogany grows in South and Cent 
America. Ebony grows in the Eagt 
Indies; all the rest grow in Canada, 

11. Some insects that are very harm. 
ful to fruits trees are aphids, scale i 
sects. tent-caterpillars, and leaf rollers) 
These are divided into eating in: 
and sucking insects. Eating insects can 
be destroyed by spraying the trees with 
poison mixtures. Sucking insects 
be destroyed by spraying the insects 
with soap-suds, or tobacco-water. 

12. Florence Nightingale  originat 
ed the Red Cross movement. She 
gan her good work in the hospitals in} 
the Crimea and other places in eastern! 
Europe during the Crimean War. At 
the hospitals she was often spoken of 
as “Vhe Lady with the Lamp “The! 
City of Geneva, in Switzerland, is the 
quarters of the Red Cross Soci 


‘The bite of the tsetse insects 17 
Africa is fatal to cows, horse 
and dogs, and sometimes to man 
is supposed to carry disease 2 
which get into the blood of the 
bitte It is probably this insecs which 
causes the fatal “‘sleeping sickness” 
which has almost depopulated large te 
gions in’ Africa. 
+14. The reason the British Isles are 
so much warmer than Labrador is bey 
se of the influence of the warn 
waters of the Gulf Stream, which 
flows along the west coast of buropey 
The climate of Labrador is not attested 
by this stream. On the countrary, the 
climate of Labrador is made still mote 
severe by the cold Polar Current w hich! 
flows along its coast. 
15. ‘The slug will arrive at the top 
of the pole in 19 days. — In 1s days it 
willbe 108 inches up the pole. Onthe 
19th day it arrives at the top, ind of 
course on that day it will not sip back 
any. 


Omega is the last letter of the at 
cient Greek alphabet, jusc as Alpht 
is the first. Omega is used mete 
phorically to denote the end 
thing asin Revelation I. 8-11 
Alpha and Omega, the: begin: 
the ending. the firstan 
Vast.” 


| systems 


In Canada there are six cana’ 
under the control of the Dominiot 
Government in connection wit! navi: 


able lakesand rivers The tots length] 
of the waterways comprised within] 
these systems is about 1,594 miles 


The actual length of the canals 
constructed is 117 miles. ; 


‘Vhe standard of liquid measure 
Canada is the Imperial gallon, whith 
contains 277.41 cubic inches 
legal measure in many of the suites 
the United States is smaller by 20? 
cent than the standard measures © 
Canada 
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Pupils locals 
Note: cee deals are intended ed tp tee 
A exet a means for 
ah per rng the ‘use of correct and facile 
are saber the pupils 
ed and revised r the direc- 
teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 


Mr. Srewart’s Crass 


yacation last summer. Last August 


4nd then she went home. 


| day that week. On Saturday nine 
; hundred people went there. 
\ yilion was full and they danced differ- 


The pa- 


ent kinds of dance. Mr. Buchanan 
gave them funny hats, balloons and 


other things. Each person who got | ed and in November she had an oper- 


a balloon with a flag, was presented 
with a box of chocolates as a prize. 
My sister's friend got a prize. Some 


“| would like to tell you about my | jeople had carnival costumes and the work. When my 


prizes were given for the seven best 


my grandmother and I went to Perth | ones. | likedtosee thenvacting funny. | I had a nice ti vhen { did 
I stayed at We had a Good tine: ig y. ice time when id not go 


T earned $5.25 


Mrs. Leggett’s place for a few days. | thar week. Perhaps Mr. Buchanan 


My kindhearted friend invited Mrs. 
Leugett and me to go on a trip to 
Smith's Falls. We rode in a lovely 
new motor bus. It looked like a rail- 
way car. We left Perth at half-past 
nine o'clock and arrived at Smith's 
Falls at about 10,15 o'clock. We 
visited Grace Dart. Grace's mother 
was glad to see.us again. Her chum 
gave usacroquetsetand we played two 
games. Herchum won the first game. 

In the afternoon we went to Wool- 
worth’s store and I chanced to see my 
cousin, She works in Woolworth’s 
store in Smith's Falls. My,cousin took 
us to her place to see my aunt, She 
was glad to see me again. Wetalked 
with her for a while, then we went for 
a walk around the ton. 
treated us to ice-cream in the store. 
We went back to Grace Dart’s. place 


movie 
funny. At midnight we went back to 
Perth. We were very tired but we 


had a good time. I enjoyed my holi- 
day last summer. —Dorts Mabel Wen- 
zl 

On July Lith my Aunt Ada was 
marred to Dick Wright. 
a lovely dress and carried flowers. | 
was the bridesmaid. — Uncle Dick 
gave me a beautiful ring for being 
bridesmaid. A minister camie to Aunt 
place to perform the marriage 


mony. After the wedding we 
nice wedding dinner. The 
cake was very fine. Aunt 


Ht upstairs to change her dress 
and when she came down, we threw 
lots of confetti at her and Uncle Dick. 
They were very happy and rode in 
their car to. Musoka for their honey- 
moon and stayed there all the summer. 
Irene Stoner. 


{ read an item ina newspaper about 
trend, Margie Girling. She was 
‘ried to Norm Anton last’ Saturday 
vning and they are leaving to live in 
v Yor! 
\ charmingly arranged shower was 
farthe home of my sister, Ola 
avay, in honor of her friend. The 
sre presented to the bride elect 
artistically decorated box and 
© numerous and beautiful, A but- 
upper was served. Mrs. J. Pitt 
cut the ices. Those assisting were 
s Gwen Guendercson and Dora 
They all bad toads of fun. 
ja invited about twemy 
all had a jovial time 
Marge ipleased with her pre- 
Audrey L. Pittaway 


Hits 


School closed and | went home 
june 14th. On June 18th Mr. 
janan, manager ot the dance pa- 
‘ion, hired me to work there, 1 
sed from home to the dance pa- 
n, which was one mile. 1 work- 
eo} every “Tuesday, “Thursday and 
da One day seven hundred 
i went to the pavilion. 1 earn 
©) 22.25. Skinner's Orchestra came 
fr) Bayfield to Goderich and played 
oF. plano drum, a banjo and a 
a. “They wore, their blue uni- 
sand they looked like sailors. 1 
many tickets to people and they 
oped them in four boxes when 
went to dance, 1 worked from 
to 12 o'clock. 

On August to 6, we had a holi- 
da; 1 worked at the pavilion every 


x 


My friend | 


She wore | 


Vee é 
and in the evening we went to see the | Falls, Buffalo, Woodstock, 


‘They was very good and | 


will hire me to work at the dance pa- 
vilion again next summer. | have 
worked there four years.—Hilton El- 
wood Bell. 


—School was closed on June 15th 
and all the boys and girls were very 
glad to see their parents again. I sure 
was. 1 hope they all had a nice trip 
and a great time all through the sum- 
mer. 

On Wednesday, June 29, my 
cousin, Wordsworth oungs, was mar- 
ried to Irene Fraser who lived in Strat- 
ford. Now she is my cousin, She 
invited my sisters Inez and Frances, 
and me to the wedding dinner at her 
home. 

After dinner my cousins went away 
on their honey-moon for a month. 

They had a lovely trip to Niagara 


and other places. 1 was very lucky 
for my birthday as it was the day of 
the wedding. Irene was very much 
surprised to find that it was my birth- 
day. 

‘After they came back home, they 


went to Grant Lodge, Michigan, 
where they will reside. 
—Cylene B. Youngs. 


On Aug. Ist mother and [ went to 
‘Toronto. After we did the most of 
our shopping, mother phoned Cousin 
Nell and asked her if she would let 
us stay with her all night. After 
supper Tom took us for a ride and 
then mother and I went to see Ida 
Wakeford. OnSept. Ist Tom took 
mother and me in his car to Eaton's 
and we did some more shopping. 

We went to the Exhibition in the 
evening. We went on the grand 
stand. When the show was over, we 
went to the Station and left for Milton 
about 4.45. We had a grand time but 
we were very tired. —Marie Smith 


Miss Carrott’s Chass. 


--Last summer my friends, my 
brother and | went to a picnic. A 
‘man invited us to go in his car. He 
was very kind tous. The men put 


up the tents and the women got the 
food ready. We played baseball 
After a while we saw a big game. 
Windsor played against Walkerville 
Windsor won by the score of 14 to 12 
“Then some boys and | went swim- 


ming. Wehad a good time. We 
had a good lunch. We had  sand- 
wiches, cake, tea, watermelons, to- 


matoes, apples and other things. Then 
we all went home and [told my mother 
about the picnic. 

—Bogdan Agopsowicz 

—My brother and | wentto acircus on 
June 15th. We walked into the cir- 
cus tent. “The monkeys sat in a wa- 
gon and cight horses pulled the wagon 

T enjoyed the circus very much. We 
went back to Barrie and had supper ait 
the cafe. We went tothe movies that 
night and | went home at 11 0’ ¢ 

In August I went to the cot 

with my cousin for one week 1 went 
to see the Kiwanis’ Camp. They dress- 
ed like the Indians. They had a war 
dance, played drums, sang and cheered 
very loudly, 1 went swimming I help- 
‘ed my cousins pick stones in the water 

Imade a fire forthe girls. We played 

At night we cooked marshmallows 
‘They tasted sweet | went home on 
“Thursday. I was sorry to leave the 
cottage. —Wallace Sloan. 


= Last year I did not come to school 
as my mother wanted me to at 
home and help her. She was sick in 
bed for a couple of months. In Aug- 
ust of 1926 she had her knee sprain- 


j ation on her throat. 


I felt very sorry 
for her. 


A nurse and my father look- 
,ed after her and I helped them to do 
mother felt 
| better we were all happy. Last winter 


fo school my girl friend took me skat- 
ing often. Her name is Marjorie 
!Wyne. We had a nice time at_the 
rink. | skated with her friends. One 
evening last winter another girl friend 
taught me to ski but | was not very 
good at it because [I was a little atraid. 
I have lots of girl friends at home. 
They often invited me to go skiing, 
skating and snow-shocing. | had lots 
of fun with my girl friends. I hope 
that we shall have anice time this year. 
—Margaret M. Brent. 


‘The boys began playing football on 
Wednesday afternoon. “The captains 
were Albert Schwager and Nathan 


Holt. Albert's side won by the score 
of 5to3. Nathan was sorry that his 
side lost. He was disappointed. 


‘They all had agood time. On Satur- 
day the girls played baseball with Miss 
Bell. The captains were Cylene 
Youngs and Irene Stoner. _ Cylene’s 
side won by the score of 13 @ 12. 
It was almost atic. Gladys played on 
Irene’, side. She was sorry that her 
side lost. On Monday afternoon the 
big girls played baseball again. “The 
captains were Miss Code and Miss 
Bell. Miss Code’s side won by the 
score of 22 to 11. Gladys played on 
Miss Code’s side. © was happy. 
At home my brother Ralph plays base- 
ball. He likes it.—Jean Green. 


—1 shall tell you about the boy 
scout’s hike on Sept. 24th. On Sat- 
urday of last week Mr. Burrell asked 
the boy scouts if they would like to go 
ona hike and they all said ““Yes."" 50 
we got our bags tull of our things and we 
t our axes, whistles and knives. 

Mr. Spanner got the food and about 
three or four pails full of water as well 
as the kettle full, “Then we got the 
wagon and put the box of food on it 
We put some boards in the box, too. 
We started about + 0° kand we were 
back about 4 2¢ Then we took the 
box off the wagon and Mr. Spanner 
fired up his oil stove and he pur some 
cold water in a large pot and set iton 
the oil stove to boil, “Phen he put 
some large cobs of corn in it, Then 
Mr. Burrell told some of us to get some 
wood. We saw an old dead tree and 
went and cur it down 
as large as the pine tree ih the trontof 
the Main Building. We had lots of 
tun cutting it down, — First Lan cut the 
topofitdown. When he had it finish- 
ed he-pushed it and it fell We all 
came over and helped to put iton the 
wagon to bring it over to cut up to 
burn. We sat around the fire and talk- 
ed together about home. When it was 
dark we began to cat our supper there: 

The corn was done fine and Mr. Span- 
ner and Mr. Burrell passed the lunch 
around. We had corn, tomatoes, 
tea, milk, sandwiches. We put some 
cornon a stick and cooked it over the 
fire When we had eaten our supper 
welbegan to talk about the boy scouts 
Mp. Burrell asked me if 1 went with 
the boy scouts im Welland and 1 told 
hig that I did. Ir was very dark and 
\vetook out our Hashlights. We put} 
out the fire and ¢ ed up the things 
that We broucht there and then we 
Started=tacome back. It was so dark 


we 


Ir ar 


Mr Latty’s Crass 
—On Thursday afternoon at 4.30 
o'clock the boy scouts went to our 
club-room.. Scoutmasters Burrell and 
Spanner told us that we would have a 
hike the next Saturday. On Saturday 
we went for a hike at4 o'clock. We 
made a fire and had good eats. We 
had a good time. At 8 o'clock we 
got back to the O. S. D. 
—Sidney Wall 


—On June 12 Mr. Burrell gavemea 
scout letter. I went home in the 
afternoon. My father let me join the 
Pet&tboro boy scouts. About June 15 
my father and I went to J. J. 
‘Turner's Tent Store. I gave a scout 
letter to Mr. Turner. He read itand 
let me join the scouts. 1 showed a 
picture of the deaf boy scouts to him. 
He liked it. On June sixteenth I 
went to Turner's store agai fter 
awhile Scoutmaster Corbett came. 
He and | wrote to each other about the 
©. S$. D. On June seventeenth I 
went to the old Westclock to meet the 
3rd ‘Troop of Peterboro Scouts. Scout- 
master Corbett wanted me teach them 
the alphabet signs. They tried to 
learn it and. improved. 

On the First of July there was a big 
celebration in Peterboro. J marched 
in the parade with the scouts. 

—Krank Gerald Meyette 


—The deaf boys were very much 
interested in the Dempsey-Tunney 
boxing bout. Some of them were 
Dempsey fans and others were “Tun- 
ney fansas | was. Some of the teachers 
listened to it over the radio. 1 was 
glad that Tunney retained the Cham- 
pionship.—Alex Glennie 


One day last summer | wished to 
visit Mrs. Cust. 1 got a bus in Ham- 
ilton and paid twenty-five cents to ride 
to Millgrove. Mrs. Cust lives on a 
farm. Ishook hands with her and 
stayed there all day. [hada nice time. 
I think | would like to live on a farm. 

—Harry Dennis. 


| received a letter from my deat 
friend Leonard Van Lue in Rochester, 
Indiana. He is coming to Belleville 
next year. Heisatthe Indiana School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis 

1 took my two friends Auton keg 
ton, and Don Moynes to the Capite 
Vheatre last Saturday night. “he 
picture was “The Flaming Forest.” 
It was a good show. — Lawrence ¢ Guy. 


—J.ast Saturday night at 8 o'clock 
there was a boxing bout between Lco- 


[hard Brown and Robert Robertson in 


the boy's basement. They boxed for 
ten rounds with big gloves and  [eo- 
nard won the decision. We shall not 
be able to use the gloves any more as 
they belong to the scouts 

“Hughie Daniel McMillan. 


T would bke to tell you about 
Dorothy Baillie’s visit. My mother 
phoned to Dorothy’s mother and she 
asked her if Dorothy would like to 
1 waited tor Dorothy to 
come. Ittook hera long time because 
my home isajong waytrom hers. I 
was very glad to see her again. We 
chatted with each other tor along ime 
In the evening we went to the movies 
at Beaver stheatre. “The picture the 
Unknown with Lou Chaney was very 
good. We walked home after the 
movies afid then my father took Dot 
home in hiscar. enjoyed Dorothy's 
visi and hope that she will visit, me 
next summer. —Flizabeth McGovern, 


visit me 


Ir is nor how much we enjoy, that 
makes happiness. ~Spurgeon. 


that we left on-our lights, but my 
batteries were all worn out so 1 shut it} 
oft and the rest of the boy scouts left 
their lights on. We had a lovely ime 
going’on the hike, 1 think this is the 
pesthike we have had. —W illic Pryon. 


Education begins at the mother’s 
knee, and every word spoken within 
the hearing little children tends 
toward the tormation ottheir charac~ 
ter. 
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Acopy of this number of 
The Canadian is being sent to 
the parents or guardians of 
every pupil in the School, and 
to ail old subscribers. No 
other free copies willbe sent. 
Weare at present revising our 
mailing list, and at the end of 
two weeks the names of all 
subscribers who have not re- 
newed their subscriptions will 
be removed from the list. We 
hope it will not be necessary 
to strike off any names. The 
parents of every pupil, and 
every former pupil, should 
subscribe for The Canadian. 
The price is one dollar a year 
in advance. 


‘The man who seeks greatness is 
pretty sure to be disappointed. ‘True 
greatness, like real happiness, is never 
found by seeking. “Vhey come in- 
evitably to those who tread the path of 
simple duty, live a life of help- 
fuliess 1. Bur he that seeks 
goodness always vets it, for he finds 
that all things work together for his 
advantage and the whole universe is 
‘on his side. 


Some men think that they are fam- 
ous, when they are only notorious. 
Justly earned fame makes a man im- 
mortal. Notoriety is a mere flash- 
jight— blinding the eyes, and even the 
judgment, for a brief moment, and 
as quickly dying into obscurity and 
forgettulness 


Ina recent address Lord » Balfour, 
in the following words, expressed the 
true attitude of Britain and United 
States toward each other and toward 
the rest of the word: 

“I do not believe that there are two 


nations.in the world. less aggressive, | 
less desirous of illegitimate domina- | 


tion, less desirous of adding new terri- 
tories to those for which they are 
already responsible, than the Great 
American Republic and the British 
Empire 
Tam well convinced, most sincerely 
anxious. for peace, most sincerely 
anxious for international justice, ready 
to do our best on every and on all 
occasions to further the greatest in- 
terest of both of us, namely the peace 
of the world” 


Miss Catherine Yale has had: the 
tile of LL. PD. conterred upon her 
by Holyoke College, her alma_ mater, 
in recouniton of her eminent servi 
« education of the deaf. Miss Yale 
nconnected with the Clarke 
school at Northampton tor filty-seven 
years, during thirty-six of which she 
principal. Perhaps no other person 
in America hay done so much to ad 
vance the standard of education forthe 
deat. Through her splendid: training 
course, whch she carried on for many 
years, she has turned out hundreds of 
efficient teachers, so that the bene- 
ficent results of her good work have 
been felt in nearly every school on the 
continent, We congratulate Dr. Yale 


Both of us are communities, | 


on the well deserved honor conferred 
upon her. Hononary degrees are some- 
times granted to peuple who have done 
nothing to merit them, but in Dr- 
Yale's case it was a well-earned re- 
cognition of very outstanding service. 


Canada had a wonderful and wor- 
thy commemoration of her Diamond 
Jubilee. But “‘the tumult and the 
shouting dies."’ We gloried in, and 
glorified, what our fathers did in build- 
ing up our Dominion. They rest 
from their labors but their works do 

| follow them. But we must not rest 
‘from our labors. ‘““T’o us they thro’ 
;the torch Be ours to hold it high.”’ 
We took off our hats in honor of 
those who have gone before. Now 
let us take off our coats, as our fathers 
did, and go to work, and on the 
splendid foundation that they well and 
truly laid, let us build a noble and 
worthy structure—a_ greater nation 
than has been. And let us put first 
things first. “Whe truest test of nation- 
al greatness is not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crop, but up- 
right, industrious, law-abiding and 
god-fearing men and women. And 
each of uscan become one such. 


Owing to ill-health and) advanced 
years, Mr. Caldwell has retired from 
the superintendency of the-California 
School, after filty years of continuous 
service as teacher and as superinten- 
dent. They have been busy, fruitful 
years of efficientand devoted labor for 
the deaf of California. Mr. Caldwell 
so lays down the pen he so ably 
wielded for thirty-four years as editor 
The California News, which has 
a s been one of the most interesting 
of the school journals, Mr. Caldwell 
loved a friendly verbal scrap and it was 
always a pleasure to cross: swords—or 
pens—with him, as most editors have 
done on occasion. And who will take his 
place as the censor of langu 
thechampion of grammiati 
acy? Mr. Caldw 
teem of all educators of the deaf and we 
hope he will long live to enjoy his well- 
earned rest. 


The motto of the Ontario School 
for the Deat is: “The greatest happ' 
ness is found is making others happy.’ 
Let us all try to hve up to it during the 
session. Hf we do, we will all enjoy 
our work and our associations with 
each other, and the best possible re- 
sults will be attained by both staff and 
| pupils, 

Here is another excellent morto 
which we commend to each and all. 
Its observance will ensure the best 
year’s work that has been accomplished 
| in the history of our School. “This is: 
fits’? Do your best, your very best, 
and do it all the time 

Success doesn't “happen, It is 
attained by thorough preparation and 
earnest effort—not by inspiration or 
even by aspiration, butby perspiration 
| Says Saint Bernard: ‘In that book, 
| OLord, are written all that do what 
‘they can, though they cannot do all 
+ that they would.” 

“Good luck,”* says Spurgeon, “‘will 
help a man over a ditch—if he jumps 
| hard enough.’ Which a homey 
[version of the adage, “God helps 
those who help themselves. 

Keeptrying! No person ever reach- 
ed success without many a failure. Ir 
isthe last great battle that wing the war. 


In our somewhat: supercilious and 
*holier-than-thou’” manner, WeAnglos 
Saxons look upon ourselves as quite 
superior to the yellow races. Perhaps 
we are in some respects, but in other 
ways they exemplify qualities of mind 
nd heart that we may well envy and 
seek to emulate. Here is just one il- 


lustration: A little village in Japan with 
a population of 1600, mostly poor far- 
mers, desired a school building and bet- 
ter educational facilities for their child- 
ren, who were being taught in one of 
the local temples, but the taxes were” 
already as high as the people could 
stand, The head of the village found 
that the nearly 500 gallons of sake 
which the villagers were drinking cost 
them $4,000 a year, and he proposed 
that they give up the sake and use the 
sum so saved for the construction of a 
school. ‘The other officials and the 
people in general agreed, and even the 
proprietors of the eight sake shops , 
signified their willingness to go into, 
some other line of business. The, 
school building was completed last July ° 
and 470 pupils are now in attendance. 
We doubt if acommunity couid be | 
Round in North America where the 
people as a whole could be induced to i 
exercise a similar degree of self denial _ 
for any worthy purpose whatsoever. 


The Ideal Language aes 


A teacher in an American School for ; 
the Deaf recently spoke as follows re~ | 
lative to correction of mistakes in lan- | 

1 


_that some of the thin, 


pupils’ locals appearing in school pa. 
pers; ‘The sessionis eighteen weeks 
gone and is half over.’” Wha 4 
sample of English that is! ‘"The 


horses struck tender ice and broke | 


through.’? Of course the teacher 


who accepted this, never Spoke of" 


tender”’ ice in his life. “Last Sat- 
urday at noon a week ago I got a let- 
ter from my mother.’’ Now when 
did that girl get that letter? “'Mary 
had a birthday party last Tuesday, 
She invited some of the girls and 
they liked to eat things.”” We hope 
in the room 
escaped demolition. “‘I got a letter 
from my uncle saying that he would be 
going to stay for camping at a summer 
resort.’’ Now what is the sense of 
using all those superfluous words? 

Such language as this should never 
be accepted by a teacher. Most of 
these sentences are grammatically cor- 
rect, but that is enough. We 
should not be satisfied, especially in 
the higher classes, to get correct lang. 
or even fairly good language. 


Yne day duging my first year as; ‘The following story shows that it 
teacher, the principal entered) my | always pays in the end to do things 
school room to see how the novice well even though it takes alittle longer 
was getting along. He caught sight | than to do them carelessly. 

of a sentence in one of the items of ; Once there was a man who wanted 
the pupils which | had passed as cor- to have a beautiful orchard. He sent 
rect. ‘The sentence was “The doctor | for some young trees, but just at the 
mended Fred’s leg.’ ‘The principal | time the trees firrived, the man was ob- 


asked me if TL would use that expression 
myself. 1 said No. “Then he asked | 
me why I passed itas correct. 1 said, 
*but— The principal said “no 
buts.’ So I agreed to follow his id 
in this respect. Since then | have 
ed myself that it pays to be | 
© in Correcting the language of | 
the pupils. 

“1 do not pass a sentence that al- 
though grammatically correct is not 
correct as to the common coiloquial 
form. ‘ 

“Since [have been very particular 
and exacting in correcting language 
work, the pupils become more care- 
ful themselves. “They begin to. think 
carefully. Slovenly writing is the re- ! 
sult of careless thinking. 

“Its very easy to pass a sentence 
which, though correct, we would not 
use ourselves. Our pupils not. only 
write abominably but they often do not 
say what they mean, They sui 
from the improper use of words, and 
they will suffer more hereafter. 

“We have heard someone say 
4 sentence, though incorrect, which 
conveys the right’ meaning of the 
writer or speaker should be passed as 
correct. [have had the impression 
that we as teachers are here to teach 
the pupils to use the English language 
correctly.” 

The correction of errors in’ lan- 
guage is one of the most onerous, 
as well as one of the most important 
duties of ateacher of the deaf. We 
all correct the more glaring mistakes, 
of course, but sometimes we cannot 
resist the temptation to pass over the 
little ones. Butto do so is a grave 
fault which is sure to proauce ever- 
increasing difficulties each re urring 
session. ‘There are many fine distinc- 
tions in the meaning of words and 
phrases which we may well ignore, as 
do a majority of even the best educated 
people. But every grammatical error 
should be corrected, and every form 
of expression which is different from 
that in coumon use by educated peo- 
ple, Of course no one would ever 
think of saying ““Vhe doctor mended 
the boy's leg,” unless it was a wooden 
Jeg, and that would require the ser- 
vices of rpenter instead of a doctor 

It is inexcusable to pass such an 
expression by. We reproduce a few 
other faulty sentences culled from 


liged to leave home for several days. 

He was afraid the trees would die 
unless they were planted very soon so 
he hired a man to do it. 

When the owner of the trees came 
back, he went to look at his orchard. 

He had been gone four da: 

“How is this?” said he, 
set out only four trees.’” 

“That is all I had time for,’’ an- 
swered the other man. "‘I dug deep 
holes, so that the foots might spead 
out; | brought rich earth from the 
woods, so that the trees might have the 
best food, I set the trees straight and 
! filled the holes carefully. It took all 
the time but these four trees are well 
ted.”” 

That is too slow for me,” said the 
owner, “I can plant the whole or- 
chard in one day."’ 

So he began to work and planted 
the other trees his way. He did not 
dig the holes large enough. He did 
no take time to get soft, rich earth to 
fill the holes, and so the trees did not 
have as good food as they needed 

he poor little trees lived for a few 
years, butthey were never very strong, 
and never bore good apples. At last 
they were cut down, All that was 
left of the orchard was the four trees 
which had been planted with such « ure. 

‘Vhese four trees are still ling. 
They are now older than an old man, 


pu have 


and have been bearing delicious apples 


for many years. —Exchange. 


CONSOLATION 

‘Vo the parents of new puplis. The 
children you left here forthe first ime 
with tears in your eyes and theirs and 
an ache in your hearts, are getting «ong 
fine. “The most obstinate cases have 
become reconciled to their surround- 
ings, are happy and ful on the 
grounds, and cheerful and interested 
in their school room work. “The new 
associations here have given their minds 
others things to dwell upon and have 
cured them of their homesickness. 
‘The heart aches now are allyours, a” 
these n ust be borne that the children 
nay have the opportunity forthe devel- 
opment of mind and body that is theif 
due, and it isa burden you will be more 
and more glad to bear as time goes 07 
and you see the effects of school upon 
your little ones. ~The Silent Hoostet: 


OFFICES. 


ynturio Ansocint on of the tent] sixty yards long’ 


ton. 
Bats Bask Serene 
OTAMY, * * Gag. Ac RivAn. Woodstock 


scnoo. Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
_haopy.” 

SarurDay, Ocroper 15, 1927 
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Home News 


‘A joint meeting of the athletic com- 
mittees, was held on Monday, October 
3rd. Last year’s officers were re-elect- 
follows: Chairman, M1. Spanner; 
Vice-chairman, Miss Bell; Secretary, 
Mr. Blanchard. 

After a short discussion it was 
decided to adjourn until the first 
Monday in December, when plans for 
thewinter ice sports will be formulat- 
ed to give ample time for preparation 
for this event. 


“The first meeting of the girl's Ath- 
letic Committee took place on October 
éth, ‘The main item of business was 
the election of officers the for term. 
Outdoor sports were discussed and it 
was decided to form committees to take 


charge of the various phases of sports. | 


‘The committees in charge are: of the 

Committee as a whole, Chairman, 

Miss Bell, Secretary Miss P. Van Al- 

len, the sub-committees: 

Bicket-ball—Miss Code, Miss P. and 
Miss R. Van Allen 

Softhall—Miss Bell, Miss Lally. 

Ice Sports— Miss P. Van Allen, Miss 
Benedict. 

Garnes. for Smaller Children Miss 
O'Connell, Miss Daly, and Miss 
Coulter. 

It was also decided to give the girls 
some practise in Field Day sports. The 
members of the committee are all eager 
to. make this term a successful one. 


How Paper Is Made 
One of the most necessary commod- 
ites inthe world today is paper. 
Without paper, says an article in Tit 


Bits, business would be practically at a | 


complete standstill—-the world runs on 
Paper. 

Vhe first English paper mill was set 
up at Stevenage in the reign of Henry 
VIi. and another was started at Dart- 
ford by John Spielman in 1588. From 
thar date paper-making became a na- 
tional industry. Great Britain soon led 


in the art, and has kept a foremost ; 


position ever since. 

Now to describe how an up-to-date 
paper mill works. Paper raw material 
is \oud-pulp and rags butan astonish- 
ing variety of other fibrous material has. 
becn used —the barks of trees, vine ten- 
drs, the stalks of the nettle, thistle, 
clenatis, lily, the cabbage, and moss, 


sav-dust, shavings, fir‘cones, and even | 


potatoes! 

\etus follow the rags. First, after 
sterilization, they are placed in a ma- 
chive that rapidly cuts them into small 

‘Then they goto another ma- 
alled a ‘‘duster,"’ which by a 
rev ovling movement makes a lot of the 
dust fly—very literally. From that 
nuchine they go to another, called a 

‘villow,’* which opens the rags up 
and extracts more dust. “The next step 
ists immerse in an enormous boiler, 
and in that, with water and chemicals 
and high-pressure steam, the rags are 
tevolved for several hours. Whatever 
dirt may have existed isnow loosened, 
and the next stage is “washing” in yet 
another huge machine. 

No industry requires so many and 
such enormous machines. Some are 
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The 
And water 
is everywhere. After dust-extraction 
it enters into every operation. A thou- 


sand gallons or more are used every 


minute. 


““Washing’’ completed, the _ rags 


now looking like wet cotton-wool, are 
bleached. 


. This is done in huge tanks. 


The one-time rags circulate round and 


round for several hours until they are 
quite white. Then the bleaching liquor 
js drained off and the wet fibre, looking 
now like stirred-up snow, is left. 

Wood-pulp has not so many prelim- 
inary operations. After being broken 
up in apulping machine and revolved 
in water, it is ready for bleaching, and 
subsequent processes are the same. 

Bleaching finished, the “‘half-stuff’” 
—its name now—has to face three 
other vat-machines in which knives cut 
the fibres and bruise them remorscless- 
ly. At this stage various chemicals 
and colorings are added. After this 
the pulp is almost ready for the paper- 
making machines. It reaches those 
after circulating in water-troughs or 
“‘sand traps’’ to permit grit, and so on, 
to settle. 

Like a watery soup the pulp is fed 
toa perforated barrel, which would 
hold back anything more than a single 
fibre! ‘Then itruns on to an endless 
travelling wire gauze. “Through the 
latter the water drains away from the 
“soup,’’ leaving onthe gauze an even 
film of fibre which is led through rol- 
lers that squeeze out the last drop of 
moisture. The sheet of paper thus 
formed winds itself round steam-heated 
cylinders, and ultimately issues, wind- 
ing itself on an enormous reel,as speck- 
less paper. —Selected. 


——————— 


The Apeal that Wins 

A Tuxis Square boy was trying to 
recruit a newcomer of his own age, 
whom he had met at school. He 
first made an offer of friendship, stating 
that the fellows inthe Square were 
worth knowing. “The newcomer did 
not respond. The next bait was the 
promise of a good time at the mid-week 
meeting. The newcomer was not 
interested. Then the Tuxis Square 
boy changed his approach, saying; 
“We are going to have a hockey team 
next winter. You played forward 
in ——last season. Come and coach 
our fellows and help us win the cup 
this year."’ “I'm on, replied the 
newcomer with alacrity. “The offer 
to be entertained left him cold, but the 
request to help brought a ready 
consent. 

When Moses invited Hobab to 
accompany him through the wilderness, 


saying, “‘Come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good,’ Hobad was 
unmoved, He was not attracted, 


not even by the offer ® of friendship 
from Moses. But when Hobab was 
asked to be a guide to the Israelites. 
through the wilderness, to be to them 
‘instead of eyes,’ he felt quite dif- 
ferently about it. 


Do More Than Your Duty 


‘The one who makes the best pro- | 


gress is the one who does more than 
he is told. Some [people think they 
have done their full duty when they 
perform certain routine w ork. They 
consider that they are being paid fifteen 
dollars aweek for fifteen dollars worth 
of work—and theysmeasure out the 
correct amount with\as much care as 
the grocer measures out rice, putting 
in or taking out a few grains until the 
scales balance. But the / progressive 
man goes about his work with the 
spirit of the athlete. “The satisfaction 
of accomplishing a feat, and the know- 
ledge that with each trial more skill ts 
developed, forms: one of the best 
incentives to good work. The ath 


tanks and vats | lete does 
See owimimning bathe: Sot confine his practice to a 


Aw Increase In Sarary. 

Weare glad to be able to give the 
teaching force from top to bottom a 
salary increase and also to extend it to 
several persons employed about the 
school elsewhere: 

By and by the Ohio School will be 
able to compete with all other schools 
in salaries as in everything else. 

We lost eight teachers at the close 
of school by reason of low pay. The 
school being underthe Department of 
Education will be able to stand upon its 
merits and be considered as a unit, in- 
dependent of all other state work, We 
have no fear of the results. —The Ohio 
Chronicle. 


certain number of runs and jumps but 
keeps at it until he has achieved a 
ter degree of skill than he ever 
before. He delights in attempting 
harder and harder feats because it 
means more and more skill, Thus 
does the truly progressive man love 
his work. He does not consider that 
he is working merely for his salary, 
nor for the house, but for himself— 
the ‘development of his individual 
capacity and skill. He delves into things 
not required of him, because he wants 
to gain power to do. more — because 
that is the normal impetus of an active 

and progressive mind. 
—Boys’ Advocate. 


Some Large Things 


Gibraltar, from a strategical point of 
view, is the greatest fortress in the 
world. Itoccupies a rocky peninsula 
three miles long and three-quarters of 
amile wide, which juts abruptly into 
the sea. Its highest point is fourteen 
hundred thirty-nine feet above sea level 
and its northern face is almost perpen 
dicular while its east side is full of steep, 
impassable precipices. It is considered 
impregnable. 


‘The highest lighthouses are the Bar- 
tholdi of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor which is one hundred and 
fifty-one feet, besides a pedestal of 
one hundred and fifty-five feet; one at 
Genoa, Italy, two hundred and cigh- 
teen fect in height; andCape Hatteras 
light, which is one hundred and eighty- 
nine feet 


Deaf Dancing Star of Prague 

There have been very few deaf dan- 
cers. Onlythree have acquired world 
fame: the ‘American dancer, Miss 
Helen Hechman, the leading dancer 
at the Opera inVienna, Wien, Mlle. 
Adelne, and Mr. David Marvel, of 
America. There now appears a fourth 
dancing star of the deaf word, a child 
dancer, Miss Mooi Urbanova. 

‘Thirteen years old, she was born in 
Prague of a middle-class family, and 
though deaf by birth, she showed from 
early childhood a remarkable talent for 
thythmics and dancing. Later she took 
acourse in rhythm and learned to dance 
the gavotte, the butterfly dance, the 
polka, in its elaborate form, etc. She 
first appeared on the stage at thirteen 
years of age, and has since won many 
records for exhibition dancing in 
Prague and other towns and resorts in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Her parents give 
her every opportunity to study dancing 
and music. She receives instruction 
in playing the piano, and is now one 
of the pupils of Mrs. Stephanie Klime- 
sova, ballet ex-mistress of the National 
Theatre in Prague. Her dancing is 
very naturaland free from all affecta- 
tion. 


. 

‘The greatest pyramid inthe world is 
that of Cheops of the Gizeh group. It 
contains eighty-nine million cubic feet 
‘of masonry, is four hundred and fifty- 
one feet high, and total weight of this 
mammoth monument has been estimat- 
ed as over six million tons. 

The biggest cave in the world is 
Mammoth Cave in Edmondson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. It consists of a succes ion 
of irregular chambers, some of which 
are traversed by the Echo River. 

‘The largest desert is the Sahara in 
Africa. This barren waste has a 
length of three thousand miles and an 
average width of nine hundred miles. 

The largest bell is the great bell at 
Moscow, which is eighty six feet in 
circumference at the bottom, over 
twenty-one feet high, and twenty-three 
inches thick atthe top. Its weight has 
been computed at two hundred and 
seventeen tons. It has never been 
hung. 

‘The deepest mine is the Lambert 
coal mine in Belgium, which extends 
thirty-four hundred ninety feet into the 
earth. —Mc Airy World. 


The N. F. S. D Convention 

‘The Tenth Convention of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf was 
held at Denver, Colorado, July 11— 
16. ‘There were approximately 800 
delegates and others. 

‘The Convention decided to increase 
the insurance limit from 53,000 to 
155,000; to reduce the expenses by 
holding the convention every four 
years instead of three; that ten mem- 
bers instead of seven be necessary to 
form a new division: to increase the 
numbers of Grand Vice-Presidents 
from three to four, thata man who is 
jable to hear over the telephone is not 
| eligible to membership in the Society. 

The Roberts Reorganization Plan 
wasadopted. ‘The offices of President 
and Organizer were combined, also the 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer. 
The President must be a resident of 
Chicago. He isto receive a salary of 
800 per annum, and the Secretary- 
reasurer, 53,000. 

Boston was selected as the, place 
where the 1931 Convention is to be 
| held. 
‘The Society is in a Hourishing con- 
| dition, gaining in strength and stability 
mis- | = oe aes 
| as the yearsrollby. Grand Treasurer 
“Twenty-five years 


Weare here for the good of the 
children committed to our care, {not 
that we may have jobs provided for any 
of us),—for the sake of the children. 
| So long as we keep this fact uppermost 
in our minds there can be ho question 
in anybody’s mind as to whether a 
take has been made in sending children 
to us. —The Western Pennsy Ivanian 


| 
A | 

Among the Exchanges | 
| 

| 


Roberts said: 
ago when the society was organized, 
deaf persons were cither denied Life 
Insurance by old line companies or 
charged prohibitive rates. 

“Now virtually all the leading com- 
panies are eager to insure at regular 
rates, because they have proved such 
excellent risks. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the treasurer of the society 
carried all the assets in his hip pocket. 
Now the assets are $805,000, 


The importance of haying the eyes 
of school-children tested Ys often not 
realized by parents. Theodpre-Roose- 
velt is quoted as having said: 

“*My first pair of spectacles literally 
opened an entirely new world tome. 1 
had no idea how beautiful the world was 
until I got those spectacles. I had been 
a clumsy and awkward litle boy and 
while much of my clumsiness and awk- 
wardness was doubtless due to general ‘From a membership of afew hun- 
characteristics, a deal of it was due to dred, the society has grown to more 
the fact that | could not see and yet, than 6,000, andthe number of divisions 
was wholly ignorant that Twas not see- has grown from three in 1903 to 108 to 
ing.’ —Califeria News. day.”” —Maryland Bulletin. 


October 


~ Nuts on the nut trees, 
Leaves red and brown, 


Gol 
tu 


Ab 
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in the 


flowers. 


mouth. 


Jud as the sunshine, 


vautiful sight. 
San Ey Maude M. Grant 


ke wreaths— 


Original Stories 


Josrrn asp Rover 
One day Joseph went for a walk 


woods. 


Rover 


eur 


Joseph took the bone. 


isfittle dog Rover. They walked 
They saw some pretty 
ed a bone in his 


He 


taught Rover how to stand up and 


catch 
played 


the bone. 
hide the bone 


Joseph and Rover 
Rover hid the 


bone and then he barked and Joseph 


to find the bone. 


i 


de looked 


looked for it for a long ume. 
long time he found the bone 
Joseph picked 


up some apples and then they went 
Jeseph told his mother that 
he hada nice walk in the woods. 


Grade IVA. 


Dorothy Huntley. 


My 


We went on the train. 
Washago, Parkdale. 


Lasr Suamik 
mother, Grace and I went to 


Muskoka for our holidays last August. 
We passed 


Long! 


rd, Bar- 


ne, Bracebridge and some other sta- 
W gor off the train at Utterson 


tons 
Station 


Port Sydney 


Weeks 


und we ¢ 


Then a man took usina 
We stayed there 


Ito. 
Pwo. 


We went swimming every day 


en went fora ride ina boat 


Phe nest week we wet Huntsville 

motorboat. We paid some money 
forin We bought somethings. We 
stuved there tor one hour, “Then we 
went back to Port Sydney in the same 
boar We went through the locks 
Tt was vers wondertul, 1 never went 
through the locks t We wrote 


letters 


to the 


We walked every 


were t 


nest Satur 


the | 
fertul 


beat 


Sent swim 


ty-fitt 


crerinort 
ponsomceliealt 


eof usevery day 


Doronte 


+ my fi 
shib We san 
things there 


on Monday. 1 


+ 1w 


vtime lawentt 


k owe 


Lenjoved my holidays very muc 


Adele 


\utumn Le 


turne 
gold 
dand orange on 


morn 


W 


We came home onthe 
onte and saw the new sta- 
In was Jar 
the other old st 
her and | went t 


Sume of us went 
was ve miles. 


The 
We had a 


and pret 
on The 


many won 


We wen 

as: July on the 
went to a deat 
We went on the 
Irivas iviehours and a halt 
id racine 


there 


picnic 


We 
Wehad 
seems aunt 
there for 


oD stived 
sed with 


went for 


reeses ti 


ms Cousin 


8) green to 


rawil; 


shi 


aus loads, 


Patch th 
Vid gyake believe the 
Wath fury crewsand pre 
On id dangerous trips 
1 ike fer in the 
1 fe it smells so 
And where the leaves a 
1 
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The Story of a Caterpillar 
Karuarine Pyte 

A Caterpillar had crawled up on a 
twig. It looked the twig over, then 
fastened itself tightly to it by its hind 
legs and began twisting itself and mov- 
ing its head up.and down with a weav- 
ing motion. Every time the caterpil- 
ler's head moved, it left behind it 
something that looked like a glistening 
thread of silk. 

An ant that was crawling along the 
branch stopped and stared with won- 
der. ‘‘What in the world are you 
doing?” it asked. 

‘The caterpillarpaused to rest fora 
moment. It was hard work, bending 
and doubling itself inthat way. “I'm 
making a house,”” it said. 

“Making a house!” cried the ant. 

A bee that had lighted close by be- 
gan to buzz with laughter. ~’Willyou 
tell me, it you please, what sort of 4 
house that 15?”" he cried. 

*“The only sort of house 1 know 
how to mak the caterpillar answer- 
ed humbly. 

“LT never heard of anything so 
surd. Why don’t you * unt about 
find a hollow tree, or a good hive, and 
live in that? “Vhen you would be 
safe.” 

“Or you might find a he 


nder at 


. added the ant. That's a 
good place.” 
Vhe caterpillar shook its head. 


nly sort of house | know 
“it repeated) “Then it 
1. 


“This is the 
how to mak: 
set to ork ay 


and the ant they went 


As for the be 
their wa 


A poor sort ofa house indeed,” 
ch one thought to itself. 

But the caterpillar went on working, 

Up and down, up and down its head 
moved, weaving and weaving 

Now the siik was like a thin, silvery 
veil about it. “Through the veil you 
could still faintly see the erpillar 
moving. 5 

Atlastthe veil grew so thick that 
you could not see the caterpillar at all, 
You could only guess that it might still 
be at work inside. 

After a while the bee came by that 
Way again. 

It stopped and looked the litle house 
allover. “Vhenat Hew down to the 
ant-hil Miss Ant, Miss Ant, come 
out bere,” itbuzzed, “lve such a 
joke to tell y 

‘The little ant stuck its head up trom 
the hill. 


Such a jc 


Phat caterpillar we 
were watching has finished sts 
and forgotten to leave any door,” 
the bee buzzed very hard. 
That is too bad 7 said 
“Pom afraid in will starve.” 
But the erpiilar did net die. It 
Was not even Hungry, Tt was tast ae 
sleep in its little cocoon hier 
it slept the sun shone orth 
butthe lithe house fer in 
norrain, Tt was sie 
If anyone had ope 
now he would have found a 
fulthing. Inside the hard 
side shell was a lining as soft as silk, 
and stillinside of this was something 
what was 1 Nor a caterp! 
a moth either, 
carefully one could see wh 


house, 


the ant, 


though if one | 
t looked 


~ be but on the 


erpillar pushed its way out into the 
air. 
Oh, how weak it felt! Fastened 
to it on each side were two crumpled 
wet things, which it began to move 
feebly up and down. As it moved 
them it felt itsstrength returning and 
the crumpled things began to spread 
anddry. Broader and broader they 
spread until they were strong, velvety 
wings, two on each side. “They were 
of the most beautiful soft brown color, 
with a pinkish border along the edges. 
In the middle of each of the lower 
ings was a glistening spot like the 
“eye’’ spot on a peacock’ s feather. 

This ¢ caterpiller; it 
was a beautiful winged moth. H 
Presently it walked from the twig 
gray cocoon, within 
which ithad lain so long “Then it} 
spread “ts wings and floated softly off 
and down tothe ground. | 

It didnot fly far, forit had not full 
strength as yet. 

When it alighted, where should it’ 
shill! The little 
very busy there, tugging at twigs 
and leaves, and hunting for food. It’ 
stopped its work to stare in.awe at the 

i “You beautiful 


wit you remember the cater- 
pillar that made itself 4 house on the 


poor thing, i must have 
wo, said the ant “1 
went up there once or twice to see if 
1 could help it, bur there way no sound 
nor stir . 
“Yam that caterpillar” said the 
ntly 
Vhe ant stared and wondered, “1 
Was once a pupa myself,” it cried 
“Bar | did not hatch out with such 
wing: the Y 
Just then who should come buzzing 
by but the very bee that had laughed at 
the caterpillar’s house. It too stopped 
to gaze at the wonderful stranger 
When it learned thar thiy moth was 
that very caterpillar it buzzed tor won 
der, “Well, well’ “so that 
was what you were about, was it, 
growing Wings in your queer h ee 
But the moth stirred itself ow 
Toimust zo * ansaid LE must fund a 
shelter under a re rin some hollow 
tree unul the su down, Burto- 
night ah, tom Then 1 shall 
ne out todly wheresoever | will” 
So it waved its great wings and flew 
softly and noisclessly away omit of sight 
Whe ant andthe bee sat looking af- 
ter it And to think,” cried the bee, 
“that we should not have understood 
wratthat Gaerpillar was d P= At= 
ter all, every one knows his own busi- 


c. 


ness best.” 


In autumn, bright autumn, 
Keach intle leats 
We're whirhng 
fe We dance iway 

Oh! hitle leaves are gay and tree, 
On every autumn day 

Just whirling and twirhnyg, 

We circle in our play. 
Aiblightly, all brightly, 

We cannot stop nor stay 

Oh, merry Wind, you blow too hard 
Upon this sutunin bay 


like tiny wings folded closely down Margaret Ester 
cach side of tolded ley, and the shape ae 

offeatherw antennae such moths The Downy Woodpecker 
have, but these, t closely “The Downy Woodpecker stays in the 


down. All were 
what looked like a brown, sott skin, 
This thing was whut we cali a pupa 

Days and nights passed and at 


fast 


ther in’ Ne 


th all the time It fives in the 


‘North allwinter, Inlivesin the North 
all summer. . Itnever goes south 
Did rseethe Downy Woo 


what had once been the caterpillar pecker? Sometimes we hear ttappii 
began to stir and wake on atree trunk. Iris looking for foo 
How strange I fe= strange Ir likes grubs and worms. — It likes in- 
1 feel!” said tself sect ndlarvac “They are hidden 
“T must have light in the +; 
One end of the co . very The Downy t 
soft and loose. ft was through this strang bill Ir drills finth 
end that what had once been the cat- bark Ithay.tiong, sharptongue It 


sticks its tongu ahole. It finds 
something to eat. — 3 = ‘ 

The Downy Woodpecker is black 
and white. Mr. Downy has a req 
patch on the back of his head. Mrs, | 


Downy has no red patch on herhead, | 


Normal 
Plans. 


Something to Do. 
Make a tree. 
Put green leaves on it. 
Put red apples on it. 
Make ten apples under the tree 
Make some grass under it. 


Make wo black cats. 

Draw a fence for them to stand 
Make the fence brown. 

Draw some grass near it. 


1am the balloon man. 

Draw my picture. 

Draw some balloons with the strings in 
my hand. 

Make two of them red. 

M three of them yellow. 

Make one of them blue. 


Tam a vase 


Color me green, ¢ 


Make an orange stripe near the top. 
Put some flowers in” me. 
Make the flowers red with green 


leaves. 


Tam the litle red hen. 

Draw me 

Draw the wheat that | found. 
Draw 


my little chickens. 


e two brown rabbits. 

1 house for them te live in 

Put a fence around it. 

Draw some carrots for them te cat 


Make a big automobile. 
Make it blac! 
Make the wheels red. 
Draw a tree near it 
—Prin 


iducation 


Number Rhymes 
Apprrion 
‘Two big bumblebees. 
Hying to the hive, 
‘Three more joined them, 
‘Then there were 
Billy found three bushes 
Very much alive 
His litle sister found two ny 
‘Tovether they found = — 


Four litle fishes: 
Learning how to dive; 
One more joined the party 
Your answer now is z; 


One robin redbreast 
Sings that’spring is here, 
It tour more arrive to si 
How many shall we hear 


SUBTRACTION | 

hive pretty shamrocks, 
Sparkling in the dew 
Jack cut three for Betty 
Vhat will leave —, 


five little kittens, 
Dancing with glee; 

‘Tw them saw a robin 
‘The dancers left: were 


Hive Dutch sailboats 
Coming into shore 

The waves Washed one away 
‘Then there were —— 


Vive red windmills 
Standing in the sun, 
Four became too old for use: 
‘That left the miller 
Primary Educauon- 


Fortune and the Beggar 

One day aragged beggar was creep- 
ing along from house to house. He 
carried an old wallet in his hand, and 
was asking at every door fora few cents 
to buy something to eat. As he was 
grumbling at his lot,he kept wondering 
why it was that folks who had so much 
money were never Satisfied but were al- 
ways wanting more. 

“‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘is the master of 
the house—I know him well. He was 
always a good business man, and he 


made himself wondrously rich a long ! 


timeago. Had he been wise he would 
have stopped then. He would have 
turned over his business to some one 
else, and then he couldhave spent the 
gest of his life in ease. But what did he 
doinstead? He built ships and sent 
them to sea to trade with foreign lands. 
He thought he would get mountains 
of gold. 

“But there were gteatstorms on the 
water; his ships were wrecked, and his 
rickes were swallowed up by the 
waves. Now all his hopes lie at the 
bottom of the sea, and his great wealth 
has vanished. 

““There are many such cases. Men 
seem to be never satisfied unless they 
gain the whole world. 

‘As for me, if I hadonly enough to 
eat and to wear, I would not want any- 
thing more."” 

Just at that moment Fortune came 
down the street. She saw the beggar 
and stopped. She said to him: 

“Listen! I have long wished to help 
you. Hold your wallet and I will pour 
this gold into it, but only on this condi- 
tion: all that falls into the wallet shall 
be pure gold; but every piece that falls 
upon the ground shall become dust. 
Do you understand?’” 

“Oh, yes, | understand,’’ said the 


he 


Vhen-have a care,"’ said Fortune. 
“Your wallet is old, so do not load it 
too _heavily."" 

‘The beggar was so glad that he could 
hardly wait. He quickly opened his 
wallet, and a stream of yellow dollars 
poured into it. The wallet grew 
heavy 

“Is that enough?’’ asked Fortuue. 

“Not yet.’" 

“Isn't it cracking?” 

“Never fear." * 

Vhe beggar’s hands began to trem- 
ble Ah, if the golden stream would 
our forever! 
ouware the richest man in the 

world now!" 

“Just a little more, add just a hand- 
ful or two.” 

“There, it's full. 
bars.” 

“Bur it will hold a little, just a little 
More!” 

\nother piece was added, and the 
wallet split. 

The treasure fell upon the ground 
and was turned to dust. Fortune had 
vanished. ‘The beggar had now no- 
thoy burt his empty wallet, and it was 
ttors from top to buttom. He was as 


Poor as before. 


The wallet will 


Lazy Jack 

nce upon atime there was a boy 
Whose name was Jack, and wholived 
wel his mother upon a dreary com- 
mon, 

hey were very poor, and the old 
Woman made a living by spinning. 
Kur Jack did not do anything. He 
1 the sun in the summer-time, 
and by the fireside in the winter. 
Hi. mother could not get him to.do 
ans Work at all. 

\t last she said, “* If you will not 
hegin to work for your porridge, 1 
Will turn you out of the house.” 
ick went out and worked for a 
farmer for a penny a day; but at the 
end ot the day he lost his penny in 
Crossing a brook. 


+ **¥ou silly boy, mother 
when he reached home, “‘you ought 
to have put the penny in your pocket.”” 

T will do so nexttime,’’ said Jack. 

The next day Jack went out and 
worked for a cowkeeper, who gave 
him a mug of milk for his day’s work. 
Jack put the mug into his pocket, and, 
of course, the milk was all spilt long 
before he reached home. 

‘Dear me,”’ said the old woman, 
“you ought to have carried the mug 
‘on your head. 

1 will do so nexttime,”” said Jack. 

On the.third day he worked for 
another farmer, who gave him a new 
cream cheese for his day’s work. 
Remembering his promise to his 
mother, he put the cheese on his head 
and set out for home. 

But as he went on, the heat of the 
sun and of his head melted the cheese, 
which got mixed up with his hair. 

“You stupid boy,” said bis mother, 
“you should have carried it very care- 
fully in your hands."’ 

“T will do so next time,”’ said Jack. 

Jack next hired himself to a baker, 
who would give him nothing for his 
day’s work but a large tom cat. 

‘The boy carried the cat carefully 
home in his hands, but Pussy scratch- 
ed him so much that he was forced to 
let it go. 

“You stupid boy,’’ said his mother, 
“you ought to have tieda string round 
its neck and led it after you all the 
way home.” 

‘Tl do so next time,” 

The day after this Jack hired himself 
to a butcher, who gave hima shoulder 
of mutton for his day’s work. He 
tied a string around the end of it and 
dragged it after him all the way 
home. 

When he reached home it was not 
fit to feed the dog. His mother was 
very, very angry, and said, ‘“You great 


stupid, you should have put it on your ; 


shoulder.” 

“I'll do so next time,"” said Jack. 

Next day he hired himself to a cattle- 
keeper, who gave him a little donkey 
for his day's work. He put it on his 
shoulders and walked off home with it, 
but not very quickly. 

On the way he passed the house of 
arich man who had a lovely daughter, 
and she was, sad to say, both deaf and 
dumb. 

“She will never hear nor speak.’” 
ntil some one makes 


| her laugh heartily. 
‘The girl was sitting at the window 
| when Jack came by with the little 
| donkey on his shoulders. As soon as 
she saw him she began to laugh hear- 
tily; and at once she found that she 
could both hear and speak. 

Her father was so glad, thathe call- 
led Jack into the house. “‘I will give 
you fine clothes,” he sai ‘and when 
you are old enough you shall marry 
my daughter.”” 

And the story tells that he did. 


The Hare With Many Friends 
‘The hare wasmuch liked by the 
other animals in the pasture. 
Allclaimed to be herfriends. One 
day she heard in the distance the bay- 
ing of hounds. She knew that they 
were following her trail, bur” believed 
her friends would aid her/to escape. 
She ran to the horse and asked him 
to carry her away on_ his/ back. He 
excused himself, as he had some work 
to do just then for his owner. ~ 
have no doubrt,”’ said he, “that your 
other friends will be only tog glad to 
help you.” 
She went next to the bull atd-asked 
him to protect her against the hounds. 
“(Lam very sorry,” said he, ) but 
I have an engagement which I preter 
not to break. Your friend, the ram, 
will consider itan honour to aid you” 
She hurried to the ram and told him 
her story. “* Not this time,”” said the 


said Jack. 
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ram. “‘I prefer nottotake part in A Cobweb Madeto Order 
quarrels. “Dogs, you know, sometimes A bungry spider made s web 
kill sheep as well as hares.”” ‘ur tiny Bniwere searee could feel 
, As a last resort she went to the calf, So eet cboal 

Perhaps,”’ said the calf, “T ought ‘And round about it spun, 
to aid you, but I feel that one so young Straig eprom, Searaaceen 
as I am ought not to undertake a task oh, whata shining web 
which his elders have declined, with- _- i war wien Kwan dane 
out thinking it over very carefully.’’ It in the «un, 
a we tHe ee pohast were in Senn about tie dane 
sight, and the hare, unable to wait Acros the web, and back again 
longer, raced off at the top of her speed at Co cara 
addilckiyfesapedee POS Thebanger seater eget watch 


The Cat ~ S 

Pussy is a pet with most of us. We 
like to stroke her smooth fur, to watch 
her gentle ways, and to hearher purr 
when she is pleased. 

But pussy can be very fierce and 
cruel. She kills and eats mice, birds, 
and other small animals; and even 
aber not hungry she will hunt and 

ill. 

The cat belongs to a family of ani- 
mals well fitted for killing and feeding 
on others. Like the lion and tiger, she 
is able to spring upon her prey, and 
has long teeth and claws for tearing the 
flesh. 

Have you ever seein pussy catcha 
mouse? She waits for a long time near 
the mouse’s hiding-place, or creeps to- 
wards it without making any noise. 

‘Then, with a sudden leap, she strikes 
her sharp claws into the poor little 
mouse. 

Pussy often plays with the mouse 
before killing it, as if she likes tocatch 
it again and again. She lets it run a 
little way, and then quickly brings her 
paw down upon it. The next time 
you nurse pussy, look at her paws. 

You will see that on the under side 
‘of them there are soft pads. These 
| help her to walk along without noise. 

Touch the pads; you will findthem 
smooth as velvet, and soft as india-rub- 
ber. 

But the little pads do something 
more for pussy. When she jumps 
from a wall or tree, they keep her feet 
| from being hurt. 

Her paws have very sharp claws. 

‘There are five to each front foot, 
and four to each hind foot. You 
cannot always see the claws. When 
pussy does not want to use them, they 
are drawn back, and hidden away in 
their sheaths or cases. 

That is the way they are kept sharp 
and fit foruse. Ifthe cat walked on 
herclaws, their sharp points would 
soonwear down. You may see the 
claws as pussy climbs to your knee, 
for then she puts them out to cling to 
your dress. In the same way she ts 
able to climb trees. 

I dare say pussy will let you move 
her lips aside to look at herteeth, 

There are four long pointed teeth 
which you catch sight of at once. 

Pussy uses these when she tears her 
food into pieces. 

The cat's teeth are not shaped for 
grinding up food, as our double teeth 
are. But they are sharp, and can cut 
the food when she closes her jaw. 

If pussy licks your hand, you find 
that her tongue is very dry and rough 
Its seems to scrape your skin. How 
useful such a tongue must be when 
pussy feeds, for she can scrape the 
bones quite clean with it - 

When the cat is in the sunshine, or 
in any bright light, the middle paty of 
each eye looks like a thin dark line~ 
This is called the “pupil’” of the eye, 
and the light shines through it. 

But when there is not much light, 


It naw all round about its head, 
Thad so many eyes. 
Hound about and round about, 
And round about shay £oe 
Across the web, and back again, 
Now high—now lov. 
“I'm hungry. very hungry.” 
‘Said the *pider toa fly. 
“Ifyou were caught within the web 
You very soon would die.” 
Butround about and round about, 
And round about ones more, 
Across theweb, and k again, 
‘They Mitted a before. 


For all the flies werewuuch too wine 
To venture near 


does she like to be dirty. She cleans 
her fur with her rough tongue, and 
washes her face by rubbing it with her 
fore-paws, which she first licks, to 
make them wet. 

Kittens are blind until they are nine 
days old. Their mothers take great 
care of them, and they soon become 
playful. 

Acat does not keep with her master 
or mistress as a dog does, but she be- 
comes very fond of the house. Some- 
times, when the people she lives with 
move into a new home, she will not 
stay with them. She will find her 
way to the old house. 


A Visit To The Wood 

One day the teacher hired a carn- 
age, and took the boys fora drive to 
the wood. Queen Mab, of course, 
would not remain at home; so she 
ran behind the carriage all the way. 
She seemed rather hot and thirsty as 
panted along; but she never thought 
of giving in, like the brave dog she 
was. 

For the first few miles the road lay 
along the sea-shore. “The boys watch- 
ed the steamers puffing along, and the 
white sails of the ships as they came 
into view and disappeared again. 

Presentiy the road made a bend and 
entered some lovely woods. The fine 
oaks, elms, beeches, birches, and other 
trees gave a pleasant shade; andthe 
boys with delight watched the round 
spots of sunlight formed on the ground 
by the sun’s rays shining through the 
leaves. 

Asthey drove along the road through 
the wood, the teacher asked the boys to. 
point out the different kinds of trees 
they sawthere. Whenthey could not 
doso, he helped them in this task. 

When they reached school again, 
he took from a drawer son e pieces of 
wood nicely cut and polished. 

The first piece he showed them 
was soft, and yellowish-white in colour 

He told Tom to try.to scratch it with 
his finger nail. ‘Tom found he could 
do so quite easily. 

**Wohat does that show?”’ asked thé 
teacher. 

“‘It shows that the wood is soft,” 
replied Tom. 

“Quite right. Vom. And now, 
Charlie, can you tell me what this 
wood is calied? 

“I know it is wood used in building 


the pupils grow wide, and almost “houses,” said Charlie, “*but I do not 


round. Then they let in 4 good deal 
of the light. That is why pussy can see 
well at times when we want a lamp or 
gas-light. — 

By feeling with her long whiskers, 
the cat can find if a hole is wide enough 
for her body to pass through it. 

Pussy does not like cold or wet, nor 


know the name of it.” 

“Well, Ifvill tell you. It is pine- 
wood, that is the wood of the pine 
tree. It is called soft wood because it 
is easily worked. “These other woods 
I have here are all hard woods. You 
cannot easily scratch them with your 
finger nail. 


scarey 


The Dog That Saved the 
Bridge 
(Continued from first page. 

and unexpected, became strangely con- 
spicuous. “The cro ing of a cock in 
the farmyard a few fields off, the sharp 
cry of the moor-hen, the spasmodic 
gabbling of a flock of fat ducks in the 
canal—these small noises were almost 
as clearly differentiated as if heard in 
stark silence. 

For perhaps an hour the detachment 
had lain concealed, when those omin- 
ous pillars of smoke ayainstthe sky were 
joined suddenly by swarms of the little 
while puffs of cotton svool, and the 
confused noise redoubled in violence. 
‘The battle was swaying nearer, and 
spreading around a swiftly widening 
arc of low horizon. “Then another 
aeroplane—another bird-like Taube— 
come in view, darting up from a little 
south of west. The young lieutenant, 
in his hiding-place beside the bridge- 
head, clapped his glasses to his eyes. 
Yes, the deadly flier was heading 
straight for this position Ev dently 
the Germans knew of that out-of-the- 
way bridge, and in their eyes also, for 
some reason, it had suddenly acquired 
importance. “Ihe Taube was coming 
to see in what force it was held. 

* he grunted savagely, 
turning to explain te his men : 
Flyin; height of only five or six 
hundred metres, the ‘Taube flew straight 
over them. ‘There was no longer 
yo use in attempting concealment. 
The riflemen open fire upon it furious- 
ly as soon as it came within range. It 
was hit several times; but the Taube 
is a steel machine, well protected from 
below, and neither the pilot nor any 
vital part of the mechanism, was dam- 
aged, It made haste, however, to 
climb and swerve away from so hot a 
neighborhood. But first, asa mes- 

© of dehance, it dropped bomb. 

‘The bomb fell sixty or seventy yards | 
away from the bridge, back in the 
low, among # eroup of cows. 
explosion kill, one cow, and 
wounded several. “The survivors, thus 
rudely shocked out of their indifference 
stamped off down the field, tailsin 
and bellowing frantical 

“That cooks our go 
one of the rifleman 

*“'Their shells I be dead on to us in 
ten minutes’ time,” growled another, 
And all cursed soberly. 

“1 don’t think so!” said the young 
lieutenant, after a moment's hesita- 
tion. *"Vhey want the bridge, so 
they won't shell it. But you'll see 
they'll be onto us. shortly with their 
mitrailleuse, and half a battalion or so, 
snough to eat usup. We've got to 
vet word back quick to the General 
forreimtorcements, OF the ames. up.” © 

“Til go, my lieutenant!”” said Jean 
dark Wall 


n 
The 


snapped ; 


en 
isely. 


ny to his feet 

he lieutenant did not answer for 
some moments. He was examining 
through his glasses a number of mount- 
ed figures, scattering over the plains to 
the rear in groups of two and three 
Yes, they were Uhlans unquestionably: 
he line of combat was shifting east- 
word. 

“No,” said he, “you can't_go, 
Jean You'dneverget through. The 
Bosches are all over the place back 
there, now. And you wouldn't be in 
time, even if you did get through. T'Il 
send one of the dogs.” 

He tore a leaf out of a note-book 
und began scribbling. 

‘Better send both dogs, my lieuten- 
ant,’ said Jan Steen the big broad- 
built Fleming who had charge of the 
machine-gun, unharnessing the dogs 
as he spol “Leo's the cleverest, 
and he'll carry the message night; but 
he won’ thave the heart inthe job unless 
voulet Dirk geo along with “him. 

Vhey're like twins. Moreover the 
twe together wouldn't excite suspicion 


1C 


like one alone. One alone the 

Bosches would take for a messenger 

But two racing over the 
grass might seem to be just playing.”” 

“*Bon,’” said the young lieutenant. 
“4wo strings to our bow.”’ 

' “He hurriedly made a duplicate of 
his despatch. “The papers were fold- 
ed small and tied under the dog’s col- 

rs. Big Jan spoke afew words cris- 

‘ply and decisively, i Flemish, to 

* Leo, who watched his lips eagerly and 
wagged his tail as if toshow he under- 

‘stood. ‘Then he spoke similarly, but 
with more emphasis and reiteration, 
to Dirk at the same time waving his 
arm to ward the distant group of roots 
from which the detachment had come. 
Dirk, looked anxiously at him, and 
whined, and then glanced=inqui ingly 
at Leo, to see it he understood what 
was required of them. He was 
almost furiously willing, bur not so 
quick to catch the idea as his more 
lively yokefellow. Big Jan repeated 
his injuntions yet again, with unhurried | 
patience, while his leader fumed be- + 
hind him. Jan Steen knew well that | 
with a dig in such circumstances, one 
mustbe patient though the skies fall. | 

‘Atlast Dirk's grin widened, il | 
wagged violently, and his low whining 
gave way to a bark of elation. 

“He's got it.” said Jan with slow 

satisfaction, He waved his arm, and 

thetwo dogs dashed off as if they had | 
been shot out of a gun, keeping close | 
along the inner base of the dyke. 

“Dirk's got it,’” repeated Jap with 
conviction, “and nothing will put it) 
‘out of his head till he’s done the job.” 

Side by side, racing wildly like chil- 
dren just Jet out from school, the two 
dogs dashed off through the grass along 
the base of thedyke. Leo, the lighter” 
in build and in color, and the more 
conspicuous by reason of a white fore- 
leg, was also the lighter in spirits. 
jlad to be clear of the harness, and 
proud of his errand, he was so ebul- 
lient in his g he could spare 
time to spring into the air now and then 
to snap at alow-flutter yr butterfly. The 
more phlegmatic Dirk, on the other 
hand, was too busy keeping his errand 
fixed in his mind to waste any interest 
on buttertlies. though he was ready 
enough to gambol a bit whenever his 
volatile comrade frolicked into collision 
with him. 

Soon—l.co leading as usual—they 
quitted the dyke and started off across 
the open meadows toward the hottest 
‘of the firi A couple of patrolling 
Uhlans some distance off caught sight 
of them, and a bullet whined com- 
| plainingly just over their heads. But 
the other Uhlan, the one who had not 
fired, rebuked his companion for wast- 
“Can't 


dog sure. 


s 


ing ammunition. you sce 
they're just a couple of puppies, lark- 
ing around he asked scornfully 


Suppose you thought they were Red 
Cross.” 

“Thought they might be despatch- 
dogs, Herr Sergeant, answered the 
trooper deprecatingly. 

“Well they're not, blockhead,” 
grunted the cocksure sergeant. And 
the two rode on, heading diagonally 
toward the canal. 

The dogs at the sound of the pass- 
ing bullet had crouched flat on the 
ground. Whenthe sound was not re- 
peated, however, they sprang up and 
continued their journ: L.co excites 
more inclined to frol vever, while 
Dirk, who by some obscure ins 
had realized that the shot was not a 
chance one but a direct personal at- 
tack, kept looking back and growling 
at,the pair of Uhlans. - 

-But though Li the exuberant, 
gambolled as he ran, he ran swiftly 
none the less, so swiftly that plodding 
Dirck had some trouble to keep up 
with him. Ten minutes more took them 
into the zone of fire. Bullets hum- 
med waspishls over them, but, aftera 


moment's hesitation, they raced on, 
flattening themselves belly-to-earth. 
The German infantry were in a posi- 
tion quite hidden from view, some sixty 
or seventy yards to the right. They 
were firing at an equally invisible line 
of Belgians, who were occupying a 
drainage ditch some three hundred 
yards to the left. ‘The two dogs had 
no way of knowing that the force on 
their left was a friendly one, so they 
kept straight on beneath the ci 5 
Had they only known, their errand 
might have been quickly accomplished. 

A little further on the grass 
came‘to an end, and there was # nak- 
ed, sunbaked, stubble-field. As the 
two raced out over this perilous open 
space the battle deepened above them. 
‘The fire from the Belgians side went 
high over the dogs’ head», seckingthe 
far off target “i the enemy's pros- 
trate lines. But the German fire was 
sighted for too close a range, and the 
bulllets were falling short. 

Here and there one struck with a 
vicious spat close to the runners’ feet. 
Here and there a small stone would 
fly into the air with a sudden, inex- 
plicable impulse, ora bunch of stubble 
would hop up as if startled from its 
foothold. A ball just nicked the ex- 
treme tip of Dic! 


s tail, making him 
think a hornet had stung him. 


* With 
a surprised yelp he turned and bit at 
his supposed assailant. Realizing his 
mistake in a second he dropped the 


| injured member sheepishly and tore 


‘on after Leo several paces ahead. 

Next second a shrapnel shell burst 
overhead with a shattering Fr Both 
dogs cowered flat shivering. There 
Was a smart patter all about them, and 
little spurts of dust, straw, and dry 
earth darted upwards “The shrapnel 
shell was doubtless a mere stray, an 
ill-calculated shot exploding far from 
its target. But to Leo it seemed a 
direct attack upon himself. And well 
he knew what was the proper thing to 
do under such circumstances. Partly 
by instruction, partly by natural saga- 
city, he had assimilated the vital 
precept When the firing gets too 
hort, dig yourself in.’” With his power- 
ful fore-cl he ed the stubble, 
making the dry earth fly as if he was 
trying to dig out a badger. Dirk 
watched him wondering for a mo- 
ment or two, tll avenomons swarm of 
bullets just over his head seemed to 
let light in upon his understa ding. 
He tell to copying Leo with vehement 
enthusiasm. In brief space each dog 
had a burrow deep enough to shelter 
him. Dirk promptly curled himself 
up in his, and fell to licking his 
wounded tail. But Leo, burning to 
get on with his errand, kept popping 
up his head every other second to see 
how the bullets were striking. 

Anothe: shrapnel burst clear in the 
air, but further away than the first, and 
‘co marked where the tiny spurts of 
dust ©. They were well behind 
him. ‘The rifle bullets pinging over- 
head were higher now, as the Ger- 
mans were getting the range of the 
Belgian line. “The coast seemed clear 
enough. He scrambled from his hotel 
and dashed onward down the field, 
yelping for Dirk to follow. And 
Dirk was at his heels in half asecond 

‘The tiny canal-side village which 
was the goal of these two devoted 


they left it, 
morning, it had seemed a little 
of peace. Now the battle was r 
allabout it. The tall church spire 
which had risen serenely above its em- 
bosoming trees, had vanished, blown 
off by ashell. A cottage was burning 
merrily. “Those harmless loo putts 
of cotton wool were opening out plen- 
teously above the clustered roofs. But 
all these things made no difference to 
these two fourfooted despatch bearers 


“to. 


who carried 
beneath thei 

ordered to take their despatches to the | 
village; and to the village they would 

go, whether it had become an inferng 


or not. 

But now the spectacle of the two 
dogs racing desperately toward the | 
village under the of rain lead caught the 
attention of both sides. There}was 
no mistaking them now for frolicsome 
puppies. There was no Fquestion, 
cither, as to which side they belonged 

“The German bullets began to lash | 
the ground like hail all about them, | 
Leo, true to his principle, stopped at 
atiny depression, and once more, with 
feverish eagerness, began to dig him. 
self in The earth flew from his de. 
sperate paws. In another minute he 
would have achieved something like ~ 
cover Buta German sharp-shooter | 
got the range of him exactly. A bul 
Jet crashed through his sagacious brain; | 
and he dropped, with his muzzle be- 
tween his legs, into his half-dug burrow, 
But Dirk, meanwhile, had for once 
refused to follow his leader's example, 
His goal was too near. He saw the | 
familiar uniforms. Above the din he | 
could detect the cries and calls of ene 
couragement from his people. Every 
faculty in his valiant end faithful being 
bent itself to the accomplishment of his 
errand. ‘The bullets, raining about” 
him, concerned him not at all, The i 
crash of a shrapnel shell just over him | 
did not even make him cock an eye” 
skyward. ‘Ihe shrapnel bullets raised | 
jets of dust before and behind him, and 
on cither side. But not one touched 
him. He knew nothing of them. 
He only knew his lines were close ] 
ahead, and he must reach them, 

‘The Belgians cheered and_ yelled } 
and poured in a concentrated fire in that 
section of the enemy which was attack. | 
ng the dog. For a few seconds that | 
small, insignificant, desperate four- 
footed shape drew upon itself the un- 
divided attention of several thousand 
men. It focussed the battle forthe mo- 
ment, It was only a brindled dog, yet 
upon its fate hung immense and un 
Known issues. Everyone knew now | 
that the devoted animal was carrying? 
message. The Germans suddenly 
came to feel that to prevent the delivery | 
of thar message would be like wins 
ning abattle, ‘The Belgians turned a 
battery from harrying a far-off squad 
ron of horse to shell the lines opposite J 
in defense of the little messenger. 

Men fell by the score, on both side 
to decide that unexpected contest 

And still Dirk raced on, heedless 
of ital. 

‘Then within fifty yards of the goal 
he fell. A bullet had smashed one of 
gs. He picked himself up agai 
ntly and hobbled forward, trailing 
But the moment” 


the mangled limb. 
he fella score of riflemen had leapt 
from their lines and dashed out 10 fe 
cue him. “Three dropped on the Wa) | 
out. Half a dozen more fell on the 
But Dirk, whinivg and 

rescuer’ s hands, was carrie 
to shelter behind the massive stone Ws 
of the inn yard, where the Brigadier 
and his officers were receiving ané | 
sending out despatches. 

‘An Aide drew the message {rom 
under Dirk’s collar, and handed 7 
th a word of explanation, 1 the 
eneral, ‘The latter read it, ylanced 
at the time on the despatch ani) the 
at his watch, and gave hurned orders 
for strong reinforcements to be rush 
up to the old bridge. “Then he jook 
at Dirk, whose shattered leg ws 
ing dressed by an orderly. 
“The dog,”’ he growled. 


has 


us. H 

saved three regiments from be! 
off. See that he’s well looked 
and cured as soon as possible 
vood soldier,and we'll want hin 


aftet 
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A Mother's Giving 

C IRS. Jane Seymour has- 
'tily pushed the bell on 
ithe door of the shabby 
Hittle house. Then she 
glanced around, alook 

2 ‘ot disdainful perplexity 

“on her sce. 


jalf-hour's ride frm the city. The 
Houses were small and cheap-looking, 

th uukemp: yards and a general air 
of neglect which was @ccentanted by 
the warm May sunlight. 

Presently the door opened. Mar- 
garet Leach, @ sweet-faced, gentle 
woman of forty, greeted her caller 
with warmth, 

“Te was kind in you, Cousin Jane, 
tocome away out here to find us. 


"wraps." 


Mr. I 


ach had led the way to a 
cozy living-room. — It was simply bur 
tastefully furnished. “I'he books, pic- 
tures, and blossoming plants gave itan 
air of refinement. 

Mrs. Seymour sank into the proffer- 
ed chair, pressing her handkerchief to 
her 


o think I should find you living 
© Margaret! Your poor 
in heay- 
eh; it would have broken her heart to 
have seen John Leach drag her daugh- 
ter down to thi 

Margaret Leach’s face flushed. She 
at down and said: **Cousin Jane, no 
one must speak of John to me in that 
tone. He trusted Mr. McGrath, who 
ran away atter losing the funds of the 
Leach and McGrath Lumber Com- 
pinyin gambling. Everything —even 
our home-— had to go to settle honest- 
Hywith seditors, All there was lett 
was a il mill in this vicinity, which 
Mr McGrath made over to John 
Wah —this, and 
the one ot 


“hati 


os 
like this! 
mother! It is well that She is 


"Mrs. 


Seymour sand, tartly. Why didn’t 
Johnse) the miserable businesy? Why 
a he you and Verna here to 
ive? 


“Th business was run down—too 
much <1) puton the market. John 
isconts at that it can be built up, and 
male) only profitable, but also a 
helpful tor in the life af Raymond, 
asthis curb 1s called We came 
here to to help him do thi We 
Hopwth our fe and our home will 
Wspiie ose who live near us to litt 
theme from their present sloth 
andunt jess 

Mrs ymour made a despairing 
esture You always were visionary, 
Margar what of Vert Have you 


spoil her lif 
‘and the light of mother 
ied Margaret Leach’s face. 
+, Cousin Jane, that our com- 
ilalso bea help to Verna.” 
sticks’ It will make her 
tude to come in contact 
Verna is twelve; in 
she ought to enter society. 
a cross to me, but you 
ver shirk my duty. 1 will 
a until you come back to 


asses. 


usin Jane, you do not under- 
| thank you for your kind offer 
cuble has set me to thinking. 


1 
[twas a suburban neighborhood, a 


Have this chair, and let me take your , 


BELLEVILLE, 


A Jolly Dimer Party Atel 


We were growing selfish—Verna, 
too. Here lam giving myself, and, 
in away, my child, to others. We can 
do a little to lessen the world’s misery. 
Verna shall be kept pure and happ! 

She shall not lose her old friends, 

“Have you put her in one of these 
miserable schools? * 

“She still goes to her old school, on 
Market Street. She can take and leave 
the car right here at our corner, under 
my eyes, and | always watch her do 


Cousin Jane, | love my child” 


—love her so well that because God 
gave her to me I want to give service 
and help to others. 
Mrs. Seymour was not convinced. 
She went ina short time, declining 
¢ invitation to stay for dinner. 

at evening, after the six o'clock 
dinner, the Leaches adjourned to the 
b. yard. “This was large, and had 
been littered with the decayed weeds of 
last year’s growth, broken boxes, tin 
cans, and other rubbish. Mr. Leach 
had hired a man to cart all of this rub- 
bish away and to fertilize and plough 
the yaré. ‘They were planning a ve- 
getable and flower garden. As they 
were discussing the position of the 
beds, a man lounged down the back 
steps of the house at the right, a pipe 
in his mouth. 

“Good evening, 
John Leach called 

The man who, with his two oldest 
worked for Mr. Leach, nodded. 
ems to me you're slickin’ up,” 


th 


Green!” 


Mr. 


so 


he said 
“We are going to have a garden, 
vegetables and flowers. jreen, | am 


going to send a man to-morrow to cart 

‘off that rubb.sh in your yard. 

it ploughed, and you" 
“Now see here, Mr. Leach, 


W 


hope you'll let us be pay 
rent, but we can’t pa ent for fancy 
fixin’s and we don’t want it.” 

In vain did John Le 
vince the other of his triendliness. 
last Jolin said, a little sharply 

“Twill have the yard cleaned ui 
ploughed, Green 
pense to you 
school, and it w 
have a 
it, [llseed the yard.” 


ould do him good t 


Mr. Green retreated into the house, 


slamming the door. Margaret. tried & 
smile away her husband's annoyance 


Vil have 


1 jest 
our 


h try to con 


and it sha | be no ex- 
You have one boy in 


rden; but if you do not want 
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“Wait, John. Uhe beauty of our 
garden will convert them.”” 

“Well, Lam going over to tell the 
woman who rents the other house that 
aman is coming in the morning to 
clean up the yard,’ and John strode 
off. 
He soon returned to say: ““Mrs. 
Harrow does not want the good we 
desire to do her, cither. She is a widow 
with two girls, one a cripple, and she 
goes Dui washing to support them, She 
€an’t pay any more rent, and she has 
no time nor money for agarden. Mar- 
garet, their suspicion surprises me. i 

“A crippled child! John, they need 
our help; they need us. We must 
patient.” 

‘The next forenoon Margaret went 
overto the Harrow house, carrying a 
plate of freshly-baked cookies. Her 
knock was answered bya weazen-faced 
girl of thirteen who denied her admit 
tance. 

“T heard there isa cripple here, and 


be 


Lam sorry for her,”” Margaret said, 
gently. * are neighors; let us be 
friends.” 


**T don’t let folks in, not while ma’s 
gone,” and the girl reached out one 
dirty hand and swept the cookies trom 
Margaret’s pretty china plate. “"F 
da’ll likethese,* shutting the door in 
Margaret’s tace. 

Aweek later Mr. Leach came home 
‘one night to report his first victory over 
the men’s gruffness because of the 
change of management: He had prats- 
ed Mark Green, the oldest son ot the 
neighbour on their right, for the ood 
work he was doing, and had promised 
him a raise in wages when his work 
reached 4 certain pcint of excellenc! 

“Margaret, tears came into the bi 
Mr. Leach said. “He asked, 

cally mean to yive us fellers 
here's the making ofa 
in the 


yj) a chant 
good workman and a real map 
‘boy, and 1 am going to lend him a 
hand.” 
) The next day Margaret interviewed 
Mrs. Green inthe back yard, quite in 
a ieighborly fashion. The three boys 
were Mrs. Green's stepsons. She told 
>» | Margirec that they were “good boys, 
oniyitheir noise and dirt do nigh “bout 
drive me crazy, “cause I'd like to be 
clean. I scold a lot more’n_ 1 ought,” 
*Thatevening John Leach set out a 
bed of pansies. “The plants were full 


> 
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A Thanksgiving Hymn 
For the gladnen= of the sunsbine, 
For the dropping of the rain, 
For the sprinyiie bigoas of promire, 
po rautunin « gold 
Forth beauty ofthe forest 


For the nobler, richer beauty, 
For the light that spirits know, 
or the sacred nuns of ditty 
Guiding ux through life below, 
For our earthly tiox +0 precioux, 
For the fireside warm and bright, 
For the faith that through the darkivens 
Lead~ us to immortal light, 
We thank Thee, O Lo 


For the drought that parched and withered 
For the blast that bared the bough, 
For the cloud concealing blessings 
“That we may wot measure now, 
ur glaines< aod our sorrow, 
‘ot Our poverty und our wealth, 
Ketting and lo-ing, 
ut sickness and OUF b 
We thank The 


And of all Thy countless givin 
For Thy boundless love, the best, 
We thank Thee, O Lord? 


gfown and starred with yellow, purpie, 
white, and amber blossoms. 

Mrs. Green and Bert, the youngest 
boy, sat on their back steps and loudly 
praised the flowers. “‘Land sakes! It 
seems like livin’ ag’in to see things 
growin’ ,”” Mrs. Green exclaimed 
Margaret saw in the house on the 
other side a wan little face pressed 
againstthe windo-o" Stg waved her 
hand, and the tace disappeared. 

‘The next evening after dinner Verna 
went out to water the pansies, John had 
gone into town on anerrand. Soon 
Margaret heard Vernacall: ““Mam- 
ma! Come, quick, quick! 5 

Margaret ran out of the back door. 
Verna stood in the middle of the pansy 
bed, holding by the arm the girl who 
had denied Margaret entrance to her 
home. The girls were struggling. 
and their feet were treading the pansy 
plants into the earth 

“She was stealing, mamma, _ steal- 

ing our pansies!” Verna cried, “See, 
she Fas picked nearly all the blos- 
soms.” 
The girl had retained the flowers 
in her hand, grasping them so tightly 
that they were crushed. Suddenly 
she threw them on the ground, and 
said doggedly: 

**L wouldn’tsteal tor myself—I'd 
die first; but there’s Hilda. It you'd 
never walked a step in your life, and 
the pain in your hip made you lay 
awake und crv nights, | guess you'd 
want things. And she never has a 
flower!” 

**Poor little Hilda!” the gentleness 
of Margaret's voide quieted the angry 
girl “1 wish we could do some- 
thing tohelp herforget the pain and 
makether happy. Does she love 
flowery 

“She jest does that. And I'd 
rather see “em than to eat. What 
you goin’ to do “bout my swipin’ 
these 

“Lam going to help you and Hilda 
to have some flowers of your own, 
What is your name? at 

**Addie. You don’t mean that, do 


you! 
Just then Addie felt a soft touch on 
herarm. It was Verna, who had 


hastened into the house to return 


i (Continued on last page) 


When the Frost is on. the 
Punkin’. 
When the frost is on. the punkin 


and the fod- 
ws in the shock 


‘And you hear the ksouch and yobble of the, 
‘steuttin’ turkey cock, ; 
And the Dep the guineys, and the: eluckin’ 
the hens,” 
‘And theruocter® hallylooyer as be tiptoca on 
a : 


rence! 

On. iva thous the tinie a feller is a feelin at hls 

With thrisa wun to greet lus from a nixbtot 
cnet Fest 

“Awhe itaves the house bare-headed; and Koes 

out to fe the stock 


When the frost ison the punkin and the fod- 
derx in the shoe! 


‘Phey’s something kinda’ harty like about the 
atmosfere 

When tie heat of summer's over and the coolin 
fall «here = 

Ofcourse We mike the flowers, and the blow 

cn abana on Ue roe 

Aud the mumble ot 
basen’ o ie bee 


hummin-binds and 


The husky. rusty rustle of the tasrels of the 
cor 
Tawi of the tangled leaves, as Kold- 


tw 

1 as Lhe m0 

The stu sble Inthe furcie= -kindo’ Toneron 
ti 


Ohitwes my batt aclickin’ iky the tiekin’ 


ofa 
the fro 
in the 


a thepankin amd the fodder's 


When your app 
a feller 


And your and pour wine 
n 


F 
with tr butter, and their 


Tadon't know how totell it ifsich a thing 
could be 


rt thoy al call 


atin’ 
date ‘om all the whole 
fon the punkiiean | the fodder's 


daiies W hilcomb Riley. 


Betty’s ‘I hanksgiving. 

“Thanksgiving won't seem like it- 
self without roast turkey,”’ sighed 
Betty Brownlea. 

“What does Thanksgiving mean, 
anyhow?’ asked her Aunt Kate look- 
ing up from some carpet rags she was 
cutting 

“Iemeans—why--i means.” Betty 
paused for lack of words. 

“Turn the word around, and it will 
answer the question: Giving. thanks, 
You've enough to be thankful for, if 
you don’t have roast turkey to-mor- 
row. 

“I don't know as | have,’ and 
Betty sighed again. Father has lost 
so much money this year that we 
can'tafford anything, It seems to me. 
can't have anew dress this: winte: 
only. mother's old one made) ove 
and I've got to wear the same hat and 
cloak [ve worn two years — Brother 
‘Tom can't get a vacation come 
home to Thanksgiving, and Sister Sue 
thinks she can’t afford to come so. far 
for so short a time; so there ‘Il only be 
us tour’ “I tell you Betty,” said 
‘Aunt Kate, decidedly, “the woyto be 
thankful is to look at folks who are 
worse off than we are.” 

“| don't know of any 

e stubbornly. 
‘ould you spare mother a little 
asked a timid voice behind 
them, naking Aunt Kate and Betty 
Jook around in surprise. 

A girl about Betty's age had pushed 
open the door so softly that they had 
not heard her come in, and bare feet 
made no sound on the floor. Bare 
feet at Thanksgiving time! She was 
clean but her clothes were thin and 
patched, and she was thin, too, and 
looked both cold and hungry. 

Bettys mother came into the kitchen 
just then 

“What is your name?” 

“Rhoda Keller.” 

“Oh, your family has just move 
into the house at the end of the lane 

“Yes, ma'am.” 
“Andis it your father that is sick?” 
“Yes ma'am.” 


said Betty, 


she asked 
: 


better?”’ 


“Hush, Betty,”” said mother, Betty 


had never thought of people so pour 


that they had only potatoes and salt to} 


cat. ‘ 

Mrs. Brownlea filled the pail with 
sour milk and said: . 

““Tell your mother I will call to see 
her this afternoon.”” 

“Can I go, too,”’ said Betty, as soon 
as the girl was gone. 

“*Certainly, I'd like to have you."” 

“So that afternoon they set out, 
Betty carrying a basket of nice apples 
and her mother a pitcher of sweet milk. 

Betty had neverseen 90 poora home, 
with so little comfort, though every- 
thing was clean. There was another 
girl Jane, smaller than Rhoda; 
a little boy about six, besides a mite of 
a girl, all barefooted. 

"The father could just walk aboucthe 

house, his wife looked tired and care- 
worn; but the call did her good, and 
she thanked them heartily for the things 
they.brought, 
To-morrow is Thanksgiving you 
know,’’ said Mrs Brownlea as she 
arose to leave. Won't you let your 
three eldest children come over and 
take dinner with u: 

How the children 


s eyes shone! 


“They won't look fit, said Mrs. Kel- | 


Jer; —but Mrs. Brownlea said, ““Never 
mind,”” so it was settled. 

**Now Betty,” said her mother when 
they were out, “Aunt Kate and you 
and | will see what we can do to make 
these poor children more comfort- 
able.” ‘Oh, yes’’ cried Bett, Jo 
let us hurry home!’ And all the 
way she was planning what she could 
sp: No more fretting after roast 
turkey for her! 

Uhat was a busy house that night 
and the next morning. Aunt Kate, 
who had worked at tailoring, found 
cloth among her carpet rags good 
enough to make sa jacket and a 
pair of trousers; also, a red flannel 
waist could be cut out ot Betty's old 
dress. 

Mrs. Brownlea cut over and mend- 
ed and Betty did whatever she could 
by church ume the next day there w 
a nice pile of clothing ready. 
found old and out-grown 
shoes ana stockings—not new to be 
sure, but a good deal better than 
none—to cover all three pairs of bare 
feet. She looked over her books and 
toys, and laid aside a yood ny for 
the Keller children that she really val- 
ued She was learning the luxury of 
self-denial, 

After breakfast when the chicken 
and plum pudding were beginning to 
sme!l so good, the children came, all 
with such clean faces and hands and 
hair combed smooth, but still bare- 
footed. 

Betty took the two little girls into 
her own bedroom and helped them 
put onthe new garments How com- 
fortable they looked’ 

*'So good to have on shoes and stock- 
ings again!’’ sad the eldest girl, 
Rhoda. *‘And this warm dress and 
every thing,”’ added Jane; “‘and the 
house smells so good, it is like heaven 
to be here!” 

Aunt Kate had buttoned Silas in his 
new suit, and how grand he felt! 
But none of them was so overcome 
but that they could eat a very hearty 
dinner and the Brownl all enjoyed 
seeing them relish it 

When at sunset, they started for 
home, all loaded with bundles, they 
were full of thanks for everyth It 
was plain that they had enjoyed every 
minute. 


Silas, | 


rapturously 
Sel 


| A Little Folding of the Hands 


Once uponatime, in Aesop tales, 
‘there liveda hare who was suffering 
from the well-known ailment “‘bulloo 
num cerebrum,’’ now commonly 
‘ called a ‘swelled head.’’ He boasted 
| oud and long that he could run farth- 
| er and faster than any one inthe king- 
dom. One day, a plodding old tor- 
jtoise happened along just as Mr. 
Hare was expounding his many and 
various capabilities to a bored listener 
i in thé\ person of Mr. Fox. 
| Rin??? asked Mr. Fox of the rab- 
‘bit. “Did you say you can run? I 
| dont believe it. I'd wager our friend 
| ‘Turtle here can outstrip you in a race. 
| Dont’ youthink you can, Mr. Turtle?”” 
| ‘4'm_ absolutely certain of it,”’ said 
Mr. Turtle, who knew full well that 
‘he was no match forthe fleet-footed 
hare; he simply made the statement as 
he knew the fox was havinga laugh at 
the expense of the boastful hare. 

"That such a person as a grovelling 
| mud-turtle should even so much as sug- 
gest a race made the hare’s blood boil. 
| He immediately challenged the tortoise 
‘toa race, and asked the fox to be the 
judge. The turtle was a good sport 
and accepted, although he knew it 
was a losing game. 

The race was on. The hare was 
| far in the lead. He looked about, but 
he could see nathing of the tortoise. 
He ran and ran, at top speed, but 
| finally eased up. “Why should I run 
like this?” he said. “‘I can easily beat 
the tortoise; in fact | can take a little 
rest now and win the race besides. So 


hands and went to sleep. He had a 

| little rest, but it cost the race. ~ 
Once uponatime there was a travel- 

ling salesman, and a good salesmaa he 


wastoo. Heattended to business, w 
resourceful, and knew how to close a 
deal. He was prompt with collections 
| sent in reports regularly and had a goodly 
| Volume of busine: Accordingty he 
was considered by the sales-manager as 
a candidate for promotion. 

One day the boss sent hima letter 
stating that. acertain company on his 
ground wasin the market to, purchase 
| a considerable amount of supplies, and 
instructed him to see the manager of 
that company at once. He received 
y town 
situated, 


the letter that evening in the vel 
where 


the company was 


J ought to se- about thi 
to-night,”’ said the salesman, “bur it 
after business hours and I'm tired. 

So he sat down in a big chair on the 
hotel verandah, folded his hands, and 
took it easy. “The next: morning he 
called upon the manager of the com- 
pany and found that the order had been 
given to a competitor the evening 
before. 

The sales-manager was angry, and 
no amount of explanation would satisfy 
him. his was the first time he had 
caught this salesman loafing but un- 
doubtedly he had been loafing before, 
he thought. Not long after this a va- 
cancy for a district manager occurred 
and this salesman, who would other- 
wise havé secured the position, w: 
evenconsidered, He had in one even- 


taken years to build up. He had it 
gasy, but it cost him promotion and an 
increase in salary. 

Both of these cases are typical of 
events in the lives of a great many peo- 
ple We can imagine the hare wonder- 


had taken that little nap when he should 


he sat down by the roadside, folded his ' 


achance then to do some | 


ing shattered the reputation that had 


ing for a longtime afterwards why he , 


just such momentary 
failure when really their efforts merited 
success. And it is just in’ such ‘mo- 
ments of temporary relaxation that a 
man by taking it easy, lessens his resist- 
atice to fiery temptation which is striv- 
ing for the renewal of bad habits. 
—Onwarii, 


es 


Interesting Facts 
-Zuyder Zee is the name of awide, 
| shallow gulf ofthe north Sea penetra 
ing 60 miles into Holland, and formed 
in the year 1282 by an inroad of the sca 
which broke down the protecting sand 
dunes. 

Yak, or Tibetan ox, lives in the high 
altitudes of the mountains of Tiber, 
whcre it is domesticated by the nai 
Its heavy coat of silky hair gives it 
appearance of great size. It is anex- 
cellent beast of burden, 


Vaseline is a yellowish, translucent 
product of petroleum, much used as a 
lubricant, salve and medicine. Of the 
consistency of grease, itis preferred to 
animal fats because it does not become 
rancid. 


The tomato plant was intradcued in- 
to Europe from South America early in 
the sixteenth century. The plunta lit- 
tle later was brought to North America 
and it is now found in about every 
Canadian vegetable garden. 

Soda water isan aerated water con- 

taining a small quantity of bi-carbonate 
of soda in solution, The aeration is 
caused by charging the water with car- 
bonic acid gas, which is very soluble in 
water under pressure. ‘The release of 
the pressure is followed by the escape 
| of the gas. 
‘The sloth is a tree-dwelling animal, 
{native to South America. It seldom 
comes to the ground, but lives entirely 
on the vegetation afforded by the trees. 
| Its legs and claws are long, and it hangs 
4 cn the branches in a suspended posture, 
its body being underneath. 

Ruminants are a group of animals 
distinguished from all other animals by 
the fact that they “‘chew the cud.” 
The f{ ruminants are bovines, cam- 
els, deer, giraffes, antelopes, sheep, 
and goats. Their food after being 
partially masticated and swallowed, 1 
later brought back to the mouth to be 
further masticated. 

In botany the term parasites is use 
‘for plants which attach themselves ‘+ 


{another plant and nourish themsels 
upon its juice. “This class includes 
many fungi. ‘The mistletoe gro’ 
originally from seed and becomes gr 
ually parasitical, usuaily fastening tts 
to the oak. 


In less than five years time the Bi- 
tish Museum will have to make sor 
sort of provision for the books wh 
arrive there at the rate of 35! 
ayear. here are already three « \ 
a half million books, occupying shel: °s 
which, end to end, would stretch © 
miles. In addition, there are rece! 
each year about 100,000. periodic 
and 250,000 newspapers. The avai 
space at the Museum is now almost 
used up. Newspapers aud periodic.!s 
are already housed in a temporary build- 
ing at Hendon. For some years the 
‘ Museum authorities have been making 
more accommodation for their books 
by building extra swinging tresses, each 
when filled weighing from twelve ' 
\ fifteen hundredweight, and supportine 
| them on the castiron framework of the 
dome, They have now been warned 
that they cannot do this any longer with 
out endangering the stability of the 
j whole structure. 


eae 
correct! re’ ir 
then or the teacher, who is responsible for the 
ti in which they finally appear. 


Mr. CAMpBELL’s Crass 

—-Last July Freda Ducker wrote 
me a letter, telling me that she would 
go to Sturgeon Point and that she 
wished me to go there with her. It 
js about 30 miles from my home. 

So on Sunday Daddy took me to 
Sturveon Point in our car. When we 
arrived there, we saw many lovely 
large cottages. 1 looked for Freda 
put | did not see her at first although 


| found out afterrvards that I had 
passed het 
mother an 
[did not know them. 


cottage und J also saw her 
d brother as we passed, but 
Sol asked a 
in the post office where 
She said it was the house, 
called “‘Seven Oaks.”’ Soon I saw 
Freda coming to me. My father 
talked with her mother for a while. 

| was so excited at meeting Freda 
that Lam afraid that I talked too much. 
| was surprised to see her brother 
signing well like us. But he and their 
father went back home that night to 
work in Toronto. | stayed there till 
Wednesday morning. In the morn- 
ing | went with Freda’s family to 
Kirkfield Lift Lock in a boat, * Lin- 
tonia.”’ When we arrived there, 
many people stayed near the boat for 
about one hour, then they went back 
again. Freda and I stayed at the lock 
all day and that night my brother 
Robert and my cousin Lyman came 
to take us home. My aunr lives 
atthe lock where my uncle is the 
lockmaster. 

Myumother and family were glad to 
see Freda and she stayed at my place 
till Sunday. | had a good time with 
her, but when she went home to 
Toronto, 1 missed her very much 
because | like to talk with deaf people. 

‘There is a deaf person, living near 
my place but | never saw him. His 
name is Mr Coulter and he used to 
come to school here. 

—Helen M.J. McNish. 

This is the first time that I have 

to write a local this session and [| am 

going to tell you how Magellan's men 
Suled all around the world. 

Magellan was a young sailor who 
used to sail with Da Gama to India a- 
round the South of Afriea and on his 
way, he found the Spice Islands. Then 
he went back home and asked the king 
of Spain if he would let him sail around 
the southen end of South Americ: 
The king let him go. “Phen his men 
Went on a voyage with him, steer- 
ing south-westward. It became colder 
and very stormy but he would notturn 
back because he was used to that. 
Theo they passed the south-end of 
Sours America. On his way to India 
some fierce natives came and at- 
tack { them and Magellan was killed. 
His ven sailed around the south end of 
Air, and reached Spain safely. 
Betove Magellan was killed, he found 
ast which has since been called the 
Stroy ot Magellan. — He was firstto sail 
around the globe —Carman’Quinn. 

{ am a new pupil to this school. 
1 cone from Winnipeg School for the 
Dew 1 like this fine. When I 
came to Toronto 1 did not know 
+ any svat boys either in Toronto or in 
Beloille. Ina little while 1 became 
friends with them. — Last June I went ; 
t) 4 Strawberry Festival held in 
Vorsnto Church forthe Deaf. After 
Supper we had some races at the church 


Freda wi 
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and my brother Oivin. They took 
me to the Sunnyside swimming pool. 
After that we rode on the roller boller 
coaster. I came to Belleville alone 
and arrived at this school safely. 
Many boys asked many questions about 
our school in Winnipeg. 

—Clarence McPeake. 

—October 14th wasa lovelyday and 
a great number of teachers came from 
South Hastings and Trenton to pay a 
visit to the school. There were about 
one hundred and fifty of them. 

At first my class went to the sewing 
room where the visitors were, and 
Miss Deannard wrote visible speech 
for us to read, and also we said, ‘God 
save the King.’’ After that we went 
to Mr. Stewart's room where he ques- 
tioned us about geography and literature 
which appeared to be interesting to the 
teachers At 12.30 they were invited 
by Dr. Coughlin to the dining-room 
for dinner; but we, pupils were out- 
side on the lawn, where we hada lovely 
picnic lunch. Some of the teachers had 
only half their dinner. 1 liked the 
picnic butit was pretty cool. 

At 1. 30 o'clock we again went to 
school where we had other visitors. 1 
think there were about five groups of 
the teachers in Mr. Stewart's room. 
Surely they enjoyed visiting the school. 

A purse of about $17 was presented 
to Dr. Coughlin to use for the little 
children of poor parents. 

—M. E. Bishop. 

ast Dominion Day, after I had 
ed some work around the house, 
and garden, my uncle gave my brother 
David and 1 50 cents each. Well at 
ll a.m, David and I decided to go 
swimming at Sunnyside tank. We 
made up some lunch, and started. We 
arrived there about 1 o'clock p.m. and 
stayed there until 6 o'clock. 

David is an excellent swimmer, and 
was showing me how to do some tricks 
offof the diving boards. We had an 
exciting game of tag in and out of the 
water. When one of us was being 
chased, he would dive off the side 
into the water. 
one would dive in after him, and he 
would swim back to the side while the 
other one was coming to the surface. 
Dave and | had a few races in the 
water and he won them all. After 
the swim we took a walk through Sun- 
nyside Amusement Park on our way 
home. Well we arrived home about 
7.30 p.m. After | had eaten my sup- 
per, my uncle asked me, if | would like 
to go toRiverdale park to see the band, 
and fireworks, You may be sure I 
readily assented. “The fireworks were 
beautiful but made a tremendous noise. 
I could hearthe band now and again. 
Weleftthe park at 10.30 p.m. and had 
to walk half- way home as the street- 
cars were crowded. My uncle took 
me into a restaurant and bought me a 
sundae. 1 felt thankful to him for 
that, as | was very thirsty, and the 
night was hot. We got home at 12 
p.m. and I went to bed after that. 

—Robert H. Robertson 

—Hello Folks! This is the first 
time that | have written a local this 
fall. 1 think I will tell you about the 
Picnic at Port Dalhousie for the deaf 
people. On July 23rd 1 and two 
boy friends of mine, named Jack Her- 
man and Solly Landau went on a 
steamer that leaves Toronto tor Port 
Dalhousie at 8 o'clock, but some of 
the deaf be d girls left “Toronto for 
Port Dalhousie earlier than did 
They went there at 7. 15,0’ clock. The 
weather was not very, good in the 
morning and there was alittle shower 
but in the afternoon the weather was 
fine. ‘The sun was shining) and the 


inthe basement. I won a prize of a 
Clock, We played soft-ball in the | 
basement. It was too wet to play out- ! 
side. I went out on the farm and work- | 
edthere till September. When I went 
back to Toronto 1 met Douglas Rinet 


ground was dry. Ittook us about three 
hours and half to get there. When 
we got there, we saw abut 200 deaf 
people and Iwas glad to. see all my 
old friends again. A little while alter 
Larrived, we had dinner. At about 


Of course, the other 


> 

half past one o'clock some of them 
went swimming and at half past two 
o'clock there were some prize races 
but I did not go in any of them because 
1 and two of my friends went to visit 
St. Catherines which is very near Port 
Dalhousie. At half past five o'clock 
I came back to Port Dalhousie to have 
supper. After supper there was a ball 
game between the Frats and the Non- 
frats and the Non-frats beat the Frats in 
avery hard game. I think the score was 
10to 0 but Lam notsure. At8 o'clock 
we had to go home bechuse there would 
not be any more steamers coming to 
Port Dalhousie ufter 8 0’ clock and this 
was the end of my jolly time. 

—Leonard Brown. 


Mr. BiancHarp’s Cass 


Kingsville’ s picnic last summer. 

Wy aunt Emma came to see my 
family. She asked my mother if my 
family wanted to go to a picnic in 
Kingsville. Aunt Emma went back 
home and made some sandwiches, 
chicken, cakes, etc. She had three 
baskets in the car. Aunt Emma, 
Uncle Vom, Aunt Jennie, Uncle Fred, 
five cousins, Peare, Viola, ic 
Chester and my family went in three 
cars. We rodeforalong time. We 
arrived at Kingsville, we went swim- 
ming. We had a pleasant time. 

Atsupper my aunt and family put 
the things on the table. Weate sand- 
wishes, peaches, olives, oranges,cakes, 
etc. Then we went home. We 
were very tired and sleepy but we en- 
joyed ourselves very much. 

—Almia E. Sanders 

—I would like to tell about my holi- 
days. 

Last summer in August Irene Stoner 
came to my place and she was very 
glad to stay with me at my home. 
was glad to talk with her. Thelma, 
my chum came to my place and saw 
Irene. She asked me if she was Irene 
Stoner. Thelma talked with _ her. 
She stayed for a few days. On Mon- 
day Irene and I went to the movies 
They were “The Phantom of the 
Opera.” On Sunday Irene, Violet, 
Thelma and I went to the woods. 
On ‘Tuesday morning Irene and | 
went swimming. | am fond of swim- 
ming but Irene can’tswim. On Fri- 
day afternoon Irene went back to St. 
Thomas. —Florence May Garside 

—| his isa story about a picture 
which Mr. Lally gave me. 

Once upon a time there was a boy 
named Jack anda girl named Thelma. 
They had two pets named Jim and 
Blackie. Jack’s was a dog and Thei- 
ma’s was a kitten. 

One day Jim saw Blackie and bark- 
ed at her, Jim tried to catch Blackie 
but Blackie climbed a tree and was 
saved. Jack ran and caught Jim’s string 
and got hold of Jim. “Thelma saw 
Blackie and wanted to get her but the 
tree was rather tall. Thelma was a 
small girl and: Jack was a small boy. 
Blackie said, “Meow! Meow”. ‘Uhel- 
ma cried and wanted to take the Blackie 
home but Blackie was still in the tree 
Jim barked for a long nme and Jack 
tried to pull him away but Jim was too 
strong. [think it was autumn because 
there were no leaves on the tree 

‘Thelma called her kitten” Blackie” 
because it had black fur. 4 

—Jack Melten Marrison 

—Last Uhyrsday we went to the 

club-room. We had our games and 
signal practice. 

Last Saturday morning at 1150 
am, sharp the scouts went on a hike. 
‘The Scoutmaster ordered me to 1 
signs with sticks, stones, letters etc. , so 
tenderfoot scouts could follow 
. K. Fosterand | went far west to. 
woods, Soon we arrived at) 
We madea tire for our | 
Scoutmaster Spanner 


the 
Jones’ Creek. 
Ist class tests. 
taught us how to make bread ina twist. | 


—1 am going to tell you about the 


He seemed like a ‘‘Mother,’’ because 
he knew how to make it. I made some 
and asked Scoutmaster Spanner if he 
liked the taste of it. Scoutmasters Bur- 
rell and Spanner said that we passed 
that part of the cooking test forthe Ist 
class badge but we must cook porridge 
and bacon yet. We had a jolly time 
cooking and playing games. We en- 
joy scouting very much. Every other 
week we have a hike. 

—Willie Abrams. 

—On Oct. 14 the annual convention 
of the teachers of South Hastings was 
bed in Queen Mary School in Belle- 
ville. 

Teachers came from the Town- 
ship of Sydney and other townships 
andtowns. Mr. H. J. Clarke, B.A. 
is their inspector. 

Last Friday Mr. Charke and all the 
teachers spent\the day at the Ontario 
School forthe Deaf. There were many 
cars at O. S$. D. The teachers visit- 
ed our class from 11. 20 to 2. 30. 
We had history lessons. “The teachers 
ate in the large dining-room so the 
pupils had to eat outdoors on the lawn. 

—Donat J. Maitre. 

—t[ast September 4th Robert 
‘Thompson, his brother Bill and aunt 
came to Toronto. On Sunday after- 
noon Robert and Bill came to see me. 

Bill went home Robert and 1 
went to church. After church we 
went home. After supper my father 
told me that Robert and | could go to 
the zoo. Robert never saw a zoo be- 
fore. We went there and saw many 
animals. 

In the evening Bill came to my 
home and took Robert home. On 
Monday afternoon Robert came to my 
home again. We went to the Tivoli 
Theatre. In the evening my father 
went to Chicago. | helped him carry 
his suit-case. 

On Tuesday Bill came to see me 
again and took Robert home. We 
enjoyed ourselves together. 
hn Gordon Rickardson. 

—Last Oct. 11th we started to 
play baseball on the girls’ lawn. “The 
captains were Ethel Bishop and Cy- 
lene Youngs. 1 wason Ethel’s side 
My side won the game, 19 to 9. We 
were glad that our stde won the game 
We played baseball again against 
Helen McNish’s side. My side won 
the game again by a score of 20 to 1 

Last Monday the girls played base- 
ball. “The captains were Helen Me- 
Nish and Cylene Youngs. Cylene 
Youngs’ side won the game, 15 to 13 
We will have to play again against 
Cylene’s side and some day against 
Helen MeNish’sside. We have won 
two nes, Cylene’s team has won 
one game, and Helen s, none. : 

—Mary FE Parker. 

—One day last summer about | 
o'clock my family and some other 
people went to Goderich. ‘They hada 
picnic 

My cousin Alex and I met Elwood 
Bell wich a dog which a man gave 


him. [ told him that my uncle went 
ed to see him. My cousin, Elwood 
and | went to the picnic. Elwood 


met my uncle. “My cousin, Elwood 
and | went to the lake with the dog. 
I told my cousin Tom that the boy's 
name Was rood Bell. He shook 
hands with him. He told me that he 
had to go hom We swam for a 
while and after « while he came back 
again to meet me. The men gave 
some ice-cream to the children. 
In the evening my brother William 
and my friend Fred Minkler came to 
Goderich trom Toronto. We shook 
hands with them. My brother told 
me that he was going to Lucknow 
that night. Elwood shook hands with 
my family and me and said, “Good 
Bye.’ My family and friends came 
back home again. We had a fine 

time at Goderich 
—Bob John Thompson 
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And Be Ye Thankful 


Ingratitude it said to be the most re- 
prehensible of all sins, and, whether 
this be so or not, it is certainly one of 
the least excusable. nd, we fear, it 
is also one of the most common. 
‘There is no duty more trequently en- 
joined, no command more often reit- 
erated in the Bible than that of thanks- 
giving. Iris the master chord that 
dominates all the melody of the 
Psalms, and it sounds throughout the 
whole of the Law aad the Gospels, 
and especially ip the Ep.stles, and a 
man may guage his real reverence for 
and love to God by the character and 
amount of the gratitude that he feels 
Yet how many of us 


We teach our children to say 
you’” for the smallest favor from 
other person, whoatthe best ~-whether 
parent or relative or triend—~is but the 
medium through which our blessings 
come; while millions of people never 
r one word of gratitude to the re 
Source of these blessings, and even the 
best of us fail grievously in this regard. 
The Apostle tells us to “give thanks 
lithings,”” notonly for whit 
y regard as the desirable 
things, but for adversities and depri- 
vations also, since these ofteg, in the 
final issue, conduce to our highest wel- 
fare. But ic is more particularly to our 
national blessings that our minds are 
directed on Vhanksgiving Day. And 
how many and how great they are! 


Some of our exchan 


iS vinare 
printing a long list of things 
that “the deaf do.” Why 
waste valuable spac We condense 
the whole list in the following words: 
‘heldeaf can do anytling and. every- 


thing that the hearing can do, except 
such things as absolutely require hear- 
ing, such as telephone operating, etc. 
Some of our ex-pupils have been very 
eth ph operators atthe head 
office in Toronto. 


The paper published at the Winni- 
peg School for the Deaf was 
ally named “The Silert: Eche 


we 
presuniedthelonlyersilenniiechonever. 
known. Afterwards the “silent” wa- 
dropped and the! paper’was called just 
“The Echo’ Wath its first: issue 
this session another change is an- 


nounced, and in future it will be known 
as “The Manitoba Echo.” Under 
all of these names the reverberations of 
this excellent and interesting journal 
have always been heard both far and 
near. 


There is nothing in the world so 
important as children, nothing so inter- 
esting If ever you wish to go in for 
philanthropy, if you ever wish to be of 
real use in the world, do ‘something 
forchildren, If ever you vearn to be 
wise, study children. If the great 
army of philanthropists ever work out 
our race salvation, it will be because a 
little child has led.—-David S. Jordan 


Some Complimentary Words 

Trenton has a society kno:vn as 
The Home and School Club, the 
purpose of which is tosecure the great- 
est possible amount of cooperation 
between thehome and school. Every 
community might well have a similar 
society. At the meeting of the Society 
on October 18th, Miss M. White, 
‘one of the teachers who visited our 
School on the 14th, told about her visit 
here. The Trenton Courier reported 
her address as follows: 

Miss M. White gave a’ detailed ac- 
count of her visit tothe Ontario School 
for the Deaf during the convention. 

She gave a clear and interesting de- 
scription of the School’ and the great 
work being done init. There were a 
number of things emphasized as stril 
ing her moststrongly. _ First the size, 
cleanliness and cheerfulness of the 
school. 

Second, the excellent care given to 
pupils there. Third, the enormous a- 
mount of real work that is being taught. 

Beginning with the youngest class 
she described clearly the way the teach- 
er overcomes the handicap of teaching 
pupils who cannot hear, and never 
have heard a word, or a sound of any 
kind. Yet it isthe English language 
which is taught, and not a sign 
language as many people think. 
the youngest pupils of five, si 
seven years can read the teache 
in simple words and commands. In 
the next classes the sounds become 
more difficult, and pupils are asked to 
say them aloud. 

‘This is the part which sounds most 
pitiful to the listener. “The pupil can- 
not tell what sound he is making. All 
he knows is that his lips, tongue and 
teeth are in the same position as his 
teacher's. “The tone is mostly a mon- 
otone, sometimes away up higher than 
any ordinary human being could reach. 
sometimes lower than natural voice. 

Yet they feel quite proud, and do it 
so well that they can read each other's 
lips as well as the teacher's. 

The work becomes more difficult as 
the classes advance; more su! 
adéed until they reach the graduating 
class. 

‘This class has a tra ning in all sub- 
jects of our public school course and 
many of our entrance pupils might 
envy their knowledge of literature, 
geography, spelling, writing, language 
and other subjects. 

The shops for manual training are 
marvels of industry. “There is a sew- 
ing room, a carpenter shop, a bake- 
shop, printing shop and shoe shop. 
‘The girls do all the mending, and 
make their clothes. The boys are 
real artists at their trades. 

In clo: Miss White remarked 
that we who live near this place know 
little of the great work being carried 
on there. As an instance she told of a 
deaf boy who graduated with honours 
afew years ago, went through collegi- 
ate with honours in all subjects, even 
gave night lessons to some backward 
students, went to college and is nowa 
mechanical engineer 
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Puncualty is the first quality after 
honesty. Truthfulness, exactness, and 
care are qualities above price. Refine- 
ment and politeness of manner, coupl- 
ced with neatness of person and appro- 
praite appare! are the first marks of the 
lady and gentlemen, while yentleness 
of voice and careful speech are the un- 
mistakable evidence of the well-bred. 
If, in addition, one ts careful and or- 
detly in the performance of every ta 
then indeed is there a place forward inv 
Ti of workers for him.  1f all who 
must work for a living were ambitious 
to perform every duty inthe best man- 
ner, always with promptness, not 
haste, with neatness and order, not 
confusion, there would be for such no 
idle days without income. —Ex 


The Annual Convention of the 
Public and Separate School Teachers 
of Belleville, Trenton and the In- 
spectorate of South Hastings was held 

this city on Thursday and Friday, 


Oct. 13 and 14, and, on invitation of - 


Dr. Coughlin, the latter cay was 
spent at the Ontario School for the 
Deat, with the object of giving the 
teachers of hearing schools an insight 
into the methods employed and the 
resultsaccomplishedhere. Ourguests 
to the number of about 170, arrived 
about nine o'clock, and remained 
with us the whole day, and a very in- 
teresting and interested and enthusi- 
astic lot of pedagogues they surely 
were. As there were too many to be 
accommodated all together in the class- 
rooms, they ‘were first taken to the 
sewing-rvom,| Where demonstrations 
were given by some of the Junior 
classes, after which Miss Deannard 
gave an exemplification of facial dia- 
grams and visible speech,and demon- 
strated their usefulness in the develop- 
ment and correction ot speech. “The 
visitors were then divided into five 
groups and spent the rest of the day in 
some of the intermediate and seniors 
classrooms. At noon they were enter- 
tained to lunch in our spacious dining 
hall, a feature of the day's proceedings 
that all were able to heartily partici- 
pate in and seemed greatly to enjoy. 

Atthe close of school, they ail pro- 
ceeded to the assembly hali, where a 
very interesting demonstration was 
given of the use ofa piano in giving 
pupils some conception of rhythm and 
tonal effects —a feature of our work 
to which considerable attention is now 
being paid. 

Dr. Coughlin then addressed a few 
words to the visitors. He said that he 
was pleased, and the staff also, to have 
them see our School and the kind of 
work we do. It is an inspiration to 
both teachers and pupils to have people 
who are interested in educational work 
visit our Schoo! and they were grateful 
to Inspector Clarke and those who ai 
ranged to spend one day of their Con- 
vention here. If they desired to see 
more of our work, they were very wi 
come to come at any time they wished. 

Mr. McMullen, President of the 
Association, wished, on behalf of the 
members, to express their sincere gra- 
tutude to Dr Coughlin and his staff for 
the delightful day they had spent at the 
$.D. They had been grevtly in- 
ied in everything that they had 
and greatly admired the splendid 
work that is being done. He moved 
a resolution expressive of the thanks of 
the Association for the way in which 
they had been entertained and of their 
great appreciation of the work of the 
School. “The members of the Associa- 
tion also desired to express their feel- 
ingsin atangible form, and he asked 
Mr. Coughhin to accept asmall gift of 
money, to be used in procuring Christ- 
mas Cheer for any of the pupils whose 
parents are dead or were unable to spare 
money for this purpose. 

Mr. Fairman, Principal of Trenton 
School, said it gave him great pleasure 
to second the motion They had that 
day seen one of the grandest object les- 
sons thatthey ever had the oppor- 
tunity of observing, What wonderful 
and blessed thing it was that children, 
handicapped as these are, receiving as 
good an education as hearing children, 
and “being so trained that they will 
become good and useful citizens, well 
able to compete with hearing people. 
‘They have had demonstrated to them 
what teaching really is. Some teach- 
ers think that telling is teaching, but 
what they had seen at this School was 
real teaching, the Teal development of 
the powers of the mind. He was 
sure all would agree with him that 
they were not only delighted with all 


Teachers’ Convention Visits 


they had seen, but had also great 

profited, and would return to theit owe 
* schools with a determination to do bet. 
ter work than ever before. ; 

H. J. Clarke, B.A. Inspector, said 
that he would like to add afew words, 
It has been a very great pleasure for 
him to have the privilege of bringing 
the teachers of his inspectorate to this 
School, to see something of the work 

being done here. Fortwenty years he 
had acted as.inspector of the School for 
the Deaf, and this had him enabledto 
witness its progress, and in that time 
he had seen it grow from an Institution 
to one of the best schools in the world— 
certainly there was none superior on 
this continent. Under Dr. Cough: 
lin’s wise and progressive administra. 
tion it has become a school in the best 
sense of the term, and is no longer an 
institution. He had often told his 
teachers of the fine work being done 
here and he was glad to bring them to 
the school so that they could see tor 
themselves, ‘and he was sure they 
would agree that he had not exaggerat- 
ed in the least. Some hearing chil- 
dren are handicapped badly enough, 
but these are much more so. Most 
of them, when they come here, do not 
know one word of the English lan- 
guage, they can’t think in the proper 
sense of the word, and when they 
come to school here they must beyin 
| where the hearing child begins in in- 
fancy and it takes years for them to 
acquire as much language 4s hearing 
pupils have when they enter school, 
| Despite this great handicap, they had 
that day seen what had Seen accomp- 
lished. ‘Vhis year’s senior class, 
though it did well, is not quite up to 
tsome of those inthe past. He re- 
membered one in particular a few years 
| ago that was equal toa first year class 
\in the High School, and in some te- 
spects could surpass it. “This splendid 
result could be accomplished only by 
hard, faithful work by © skillful 
| teadhers using the very best methods. 
| He looked upon the teachers of this 
School as also his teachers, as he had 
| been inspector of the School for some 
| twenty years, and he did not think'that 
| the staff here can be surpassed by that 
| of any school in America. 
| Dr. Coughlin thanked Mr. Me- 
Mullen, Mi. Fairman and Mr. Clarke 
| fortheir kind words. It was a great joy 
to himself and the staff to have them 


come tosee the school, and the 
kind of work that they are doing, and 
| they are pleased to know that they ap- 


preciated their efforts. Mr. Clarke nad 
told them of the progress of the School 
inthe last wwenty years. Of course 
they have seen this progress them- 
selves, but we who are here every day 
do not notice it so much as¢Mr, Clark 
who comes but twice a year and is thus 
better able to note whateyer advicice- 
ment being made. This School 
Building is the best on the content 
for deaf children No other schoo! has 
class-rooms that can compare \\ith 
these in suitability and comfort. He ulso 
felt sure that the work we are doing 
will compare favorably with that in any 
other school for the deaf. But we are 
not yet doing all that is possible, and 
have plans maturing which undoubied- 
ly will increase the efficiency of our 
work — He was grateful for the «sift 
of the teachers, which will be use’ to 
good purpose. All of the staff had 
enjoyed their visit and would be lad 
to see any of them at any time. He 
thanked Mr. Clarke for his very com- 
plimentary words. No one could be 
Kinderor more sympathetic or more 
deeply interested than he had been 10 
this School during allthe years thathe 
had been the inspector. Hehad been 
too generous in his praise, and we cat 
best show our appreciation by trying (0 
measure up to the high mark he hasset- 
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scnoot Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


‘Tuespay, November 1,1927 


Home News 


\We have a bumper crop of apples 
this year. Every available box, crate 
and barrell willbe filled to overflowing. 

‘Vhere is abundance of roots, etc 
also, to provide generously for winter's ; 
needs. 


October has been a beautiful, balmy | 
mouth with lots of sunshine, It has 
made a most enjoyable season for the 
pupils with eut door play scarcely 
broken since school opened. 


Foorpa.t. 1 
1ue to cool weatherin the carly fall, | 
the hoys showed a preference for as- 
sociation football instead of softball. 
Teams were organized and league 
games begun as soon as possible. 

‘Two teams are playing in the senior 
league, under Captains A. Schwager 
and H. Henderson. These boys play 
every Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons. The league standing to date 
is as follows. 


Schwager 1 Henderson 0 
Schwager 3 Henderson 1 
Schwager 1 Henderson 0 
Henderson 1 Schwager 0 
Schwager 5 Henderson 0) 


As these scorés show, the teams are 
quite evenly matched and as the sche- 
dule calls for twelve games, there is 
yet ample time for Henderson's team 
to overtaketheir opponents. 

Inthe intermediate league the com- 
petitionis also keenly shown. There 
are three teams under Captains Sidney 
Wall, lan Simpson and Gordon Webb 
having the names, Beavers, Union 
Jacks and Ontarios. The standing in 
this league is as follows. 

Union Jacks 2 Beavers 1 

Union Jacks 2 Ontarios 0 

Ontarios 1 Beavers 1 

Union Jacks 2 Beavers | 

Ip addition to the above two junior 
teanis have been formed and are play- 
+ on the junior playground. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPORT 

very Thursday afternoon, while 
the scouts are receiving instruction in 
the club-room the other boys are given 
some training in preparation for next 
year s sports day, “They are instructed 
in running, jumping, vaulting and 
other similar events. The boys are 
quite enthusiastic and this training will 
no Youbt have its effect next spring. 

!he old sports of throwing horse- 
Shoes has revived around the school. 
Several boys who are not particularly 
tond of other games are taking a great 
des! of pleasure from this game. The 
possibility of a tournament is being, 
considered, 

\ hand ball court is being put into 
shape outdoors. Itis rather rough 
just now but several boys really like 
this came and the court will soon be 
improved, The possibility of continu- 
ing this game indoors during the winter 
will doubtless call forth a good deal of 
interest among the older boys. 


Hattowe' en Party 
\bout seventy of the older pupils 
and a number of the staff enjoyed a 
Hallowe'en frolic on Saturday even- 
ing, October 29th. The opening 
event was a ghostly initiation of a 


group uf the pupils. This took place 

ind the screen on the stage, and 
‘provided quite a thrill for those initia- 
ed. Numerous interesting games 
followed on the floor of the assembly 
hall, ending up with a parade through 
darkened halls to the kitchen where 
abundance of sandwiches, steaming 
coffee and rosy apples ‘awaited the 
hungry revellers. 

Quite a number were in costume 
and as fun-makers some of them were 
4 Screaming success. 

Miss Bell, Mr. Lally and Mr. Blan- 
chard were in charge of the games and 
Mrs. MacCluggage, Miss Ford and 
Miss Deannard of the refreshments. 
The other members of the staff pre- 
sent gave willing assistance. 


Among the Exchanges 


Then we should insist on pupils us- 
ing English, spoken or spelled, to cach 
other. Start with the advanced pupils: 
and keep after them. The younger 
pupils will follow their example. We 
also should have more language work 
an our industrial shops. In short, 


everywhere. —Carolina Messenger. 


We were sad to learn of a young 
deat woman in Southern Indiana who 
has never been in school because her 
parents did not want her to go from 
them. Iris the same old story. The 
mother is now dead, the father is 
growing old, the girl will be leftto the 
care of, whom?—Silent Hoosier, 


Mr. J. Yale Crouter has. been ap- 
pointed assistant to the principal in 1 
Avenue School for the Deaf, New 
ington York City, in place of Mr. Har- 
ris, Who resigned to return to England 
lastspring. Mr. Crouter took his train- 
ing for work with the deaf under Miss 
Caroline Yale, of Clarke School, and 
Miss Dawes of Mr. Airy, and for the 
past four years has taught in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution in Pitts- 
burgh.—The Lexington Leader. 

A teacher with this name should bea 
brilliant success. 


Miss Sarah Fuller, for years prom- 
inent in the education of the deaf, died 
ather home at Newton, Massachussets, 
Aug. 1, in her ninety second year. 

Miss Fuller was a pioneer in the 
oral education of the deaf, and was 
one of Helen Keller's first teachers. — 
Silent Hoosier. 


We see itin the papers that Col. 
John W. Reig has been superseded 
as superintentent of the School for the 
Deaf in Illinois by Col. Frank D. 
Whipp, managing officer of the Illinois 
State School for Boys. Col. Smith, 
Col. Reig, Col. Whipp—wonder 
how long the supply of Colonels will 
hold out?—The Silent Hoosier. 


Until twenty-five years ago there 
was a prevailing belief that school work 
must of necessity be full of unpleasant 
tasks and unhappy experiences. 

But times have changed. We now 
think of a school as a place where 
young people come together happily 
to educate themselves and each other 
with the help of good teachers. We 
no longer consider a school successful 
in the fulfilment of its mission anless 
children and teachers are happy in 
their work. “Teachers are no longer 
taskmasters or timekeepers. We 
think or a good teacher as a comrade, 
as one in whose presence individual 
effort and group co-operation arécasy 
and natural. We think of her as a 
foreman who cancreate worthy ideals, 
right attitudes and permanent life in- 
terests, who knows how to promote / 
co-operation and to develop the team 
spirit, who as an expert workmat) 
herself is able to direct the effortse t 
others to successful achievements. 

—South Dakota Advocate. 


Warning to Deaf Drivers 

The following article from ‘The 
Frat’’ bears a very timely warning to, 
all deaf auto drivers: whether members 
of The Frat or not. 

‘A moment's lack of caution in 
Crossing railroad tracks brought death ot 
three of our members within the past 
month, and in one case to his wife 
and son as well; also deep sorrow to 
their relatives and friends. Two of 
these accidents were due to failures, 
to properly observe the rules of safe 
driving of automobiles—the_ stop 
that should always be made ‘before 
crossing tracks—the other was pro- 
bably a case of walking the tracks 


! The society will of course pay the 


claims in connection with ¢ach— 
the track-walking clause was taken 
from our laws at Denver, on the 
argument that (1) itis a form of 
suicide and (2) that a refusal to pay 
in such causes of death wrongly penal- 
ized the beneficiary for the act of the 
members. This is the right view in 
j such accase, but whatof the others? 
| With so much opposition to the 

ing of automobiles by the deaf, so 


| English written, spoken or spelled | much disinclination on the part of 


automobile and accident insurance 
companies to grant us insurance, the 
loss in such cases become something 
the entire class has to meet. Few as 
they are, these accidents are given 
more notice in the papers, the deaf- 
ness of the victims is emphasized and 
the public is prone to conclude that 
deat men should not be driving cars 
anyway~-and will ask why they are 
allowed to do so. We know the 
great majority of our people who drive 
cars are careful, are fine drivers—we 
have proved it many atime and con- 
vinced many a doubting official—but 
when a newspaper gives extra space 
to happenings like these and empha 
the deafness of the driver, much of the 
good work that has been accomplished 
in removing opposition to our right to 
drive is undone—and by our own 
people. It can and must be seen how 
the deaf are thus injuring their own 
cause—every careless driver among us 
to the safety of 


Imagine these happening 
at Denver during our Convevtion, 
'when some two hundred of the deaf 
were driving their cars in the city and 
vicinity, What would have been the 
result—what would the papers have 
said and the authorities have done 
‘The class would pay—would be pen 
ized for the lack of caution of two 
individuals, We want each our 
divisions to have this given speci 
attention at their next meetings during 


Good of the Order, and in vigorous | 


lang . It is a serious condition. 

We also wish those of our membs 
who are not able to attend their diy 
sion’s meeting to take to heart all we 
have herein fact, we wantevery 
Frat member who drives a car to rem 
ember that he not only has the lives of 
himself and his passengers in his care 
but the property and rights of many 
others in his hands when he is at the 
wheel!” 


Writing is a very ancient art. “The 
oldest form of which there are 
isting examples are Babylonian and 


ain. ‘Une Babylonian is cunci- 
form, that is, the characters are wedge- | 
shaped. “They were written on clay, 


and the clay was baked into  bric! 
which formed permanent records, 
many of which have been unearthed 
jand interpreted. 


Morality rests upon a sense of ob- 


ligation; and obligation has no 
meaning except as implying Divine 
command without which it would 
cease to be. 


With the Boy Scouts 


A successful hike was held on Sat- 
urday, October 15th. We had din- 
ner at Jones’ Creek, « fine location for 
scouting. ~The creek runs through a 
wooded valley abotittwo miles from the 
School. The boys ars further 
practice in camp cookery. Each boy 
cooked his own dinner After dinner 
was over six of the boys tried their hand 
at baking a twist as part of their first 
class cooking test. The remainder of 
the troop spent the afternoon at games 
and signal practice. 

Some of the new recruits passed their 
tenderfoot test on scout signs on the 
hike. 

A number of new boys are in on pro- 
bation and are making good progress 
on their tenderfoot work. Another 
group are working hard for their second 
class rank, while the old originals, al- 
most a year old now, are making abig 
drive on first-class work. 

On Sunday evening, October loth, 
the troop was reorganized into three 
‘y officers elect- 


ers; Patrol-LeaderW.. Abrams, 
Second R. ‘Thompson. 

Buffaloes; Patrol-I 
ardson, Second S, Wall. 

Lions; Patrol-Leader E. Bell, Se- 
dond K.. Foster. 


A School for the Deaf 


Agitation for establishment of a 
school for the deaf in Saskatchewan ts 
being conducted by Western Canada 
Associaton of the Deat, of which Mr. 
R. J.D. Williams, of atoon, is a 
director, on the ground that the Mani- 
toba School for the Deaf at Winnipeg, 
where deaf children from the prairie 
provinces are being educated, is over- 
crowded and unable to give the length 
of training that is desiradle tor these 
handicapped children. 
| Some interesting tacts are set forth 
| in a circular sent out over the signature 
| of the Saskatchewan committee of the 
tion. Owing to the serious 
of accommodation at Winni- 
j Pew the government has been obliged to 
}send 25 children to Montreal Schools, 
| long distance for them to travel. A 
| survey of the situation in Saskatchewan, 

it is stated, has revealed that there are 
los deat children of school age in this 
| province, and cf these only 46 have 
pbeer attending the Manitoba School 
There may be other deaf children, 
burt this number has been definitely 
| established. Eventually, the com- 
| mittee states, each western provin 
| will have to have a school, and as this 
as the largest province and presumably 
‘has the most deaf children, it is their 
belief that the time has come for estab- 
ishment of the Saskatchewan School. 

Parents of deaf children are being 
| requested by the committee to enlist 
| the help of members of the legislature, 
lodges, clubs and influential friends in 
asking for establishment of the school. 

—The Phoenix (Saskatoon. ) 


“T wonder why itis we are not all 
kinder to each other than we are. 

How much the world needs it! 
How easily is it done!”’ 


Tue 
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- November 
Gray are November skies, 
With a dash of silver and blue; 
Céld are November winds - 
That chill one through and through. 
Yet hearth fires gleam with ruddy low 
Though all outdoors is brown andd lead, 
For harvests have been gathered in, 
That thanktul people maybe fed. 


The Black-capped Chickadee 
A little bird is in the apple tree. 
Ir sings ‘" Chickadee, dee, dee.” It 
is telling its name. Its name is Chick- 
adec. 


It wears a black cap. It wears a 
black bib. Its back and sings are 
gray. 


Now the Chickadee is looking for 
something to eat. It looks in all the 
cracks of the bark 
on its head. It finds many insect 
eggs. ~ Sometimes it eats two hundred 
insect eggs in one day. 

Chie! s stay in the North all 
winter. like the snow, “They 
do not mind the cold. “They live here 
all the ime. 

When spring comes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chickadee build a ne: It is in a hol- 
low tree, Iris lined with grass. It is 
near the ground. 

Mrs. Chickadee lays some white 
nthe nest. Soonthe eggs hatch. 
Then Mr. and Mrs Chickadee are 
very busy. “They bring many insects. 
Vhey are busy all day long, feeding 
their hungry children 

—Normal Instructor. 


Betty Anne 


Billy burst in on Betty 
Anne. yok, Bets 17 he exclaim- 
ed. “‘Leok what my Dad brought 
me.’’ He opened a chubby hand in 
the palm of which lay two oval, yel- 
Jow, flat things. 

“What are they?’ asked Betty An- 
“They're pumpkin seeds,’ Bil- 

“You know tose big 
- pumpkins they use on Hallow- 


One day 


answe! 


nterns of, well, they grow 
from seeds like these. Yes, they do, 
too, Betty Anne.” 
“Do they really 
“Do ye 


do? Let's plant them and sce.” 


asked Betty Anne. 
honestly, truly think they 
So 


Billy and Betty Anne ran into the tool- 
shed to find something to plant then 
in. 


They found two litle red pots 
the had left there 
“Vhes Billy exclaimed. 
**Now let’s get some earth from the 
garden to fill the pots with.”’ 

The children took the pots out into 
the garden and there they dug up some 
earth to fill the pots with, 
pots were all filled with smooth browa 
earth, they dug a jitle hollow in the 
middle of the top earth in each, and 
put one pumpkin seed in one, and the 
‘ther pumpkin seed in’ the ther 

‘Then they covered the seeds with a 
bit more earth here,” said Betty 
Anne. “‘We've planted them 
you s’pose they’ Il grow now?" 

“T guess they will,’* said Billy 

“Only I think we ll have to water 
them, don’t you?” 

“Yes, surely we will,’’ answered 
Betty Anne 
should put them in a sunny place or in 
a shady one. Let's ask Nurse.” 

Nurse told them that a su) 
would be best. So Billy de 
he would take his pot to his nursery and 
putitonthe window so the sun could 
shine through the glass into it. 
thought that was 4 very good idea and 
decided to do the same with hers. 
That wes the way there happened to 
he one little pot in Billy's nursery “and 
another little pot inBetty Anne’ s nurse- 
ty. 

And so the two little pots stood tn 


It almost stands 


“nthe ones they hollow out and make | 


When the | 


Do} 


Betty. 


the windows for quite some time j 
with the sun shining on them every 
day. Billy would water his each day 
with awatering can, and Betty Anne 
would water hers. Every morning 
Billy would look at bis to see if the 
seed had sprouted yet, and every morn- 
ing Betty Anne would look at hers. 
1 One morning Billy came dashing 
over to Betty Anne's house, “‘Betty 
| Anne, Betty Anne,’’ he called ex- 
citedly, ‘‘mine has come up. Has 


lyours??’ Betty Anne answered him 
just as excitedly, “Yes, Billy, mine 
has, too. Come.up and:see it.’” 


. Billy ranup to the nursery, and there 
‘in the window peeking out from the 
earth in Betty Anne's pot was a tiny 
jgreen shoot, growing from the seed 
which she had planted. ‘ 
And so the two little pots stood inthe 
| windows for quite a while longer with 
i them every d: 


It was such fun to. watch them get 
bigger every day. ‘Daddy says we'll 
have to transplant them,”’ Billy came 
over and announced one morning. 

‘What's thar?’’ questioned — Betty 
Anne. 

“Well, you sce,” exclaimed Billy, 
“they grow into great big plants and 
their roots have to go way deep down 
into the ground. They'd never have 
room enough in these little pots.” So 
\ the children took the plants out into 
the garden and planted them in an emp- 
lty space in one of the flower beds. 

Every day they watered them and 
every day the sun shone on them and 
| every day they seemed to grow bigger 
and bigger. on there were great 
round leaves rising from the ground 
and large bright yellow flowers, and 
green twisty tendrills. Betty Anne 
would proudly watch day by day, and 
Billy would come over, too, to sce how | 
the vine was growing. One day they 
found little green round balls on the 
vines where some yellow flowers had 


| "The flowers turned into these. 
| ‘They're baby pumpkins,” Betty 
Anne exclaimed to Bill “And 
| they'll grow and grow, bigger and big- 
lger. Firstthey’Ilturn yellow, and then 
they ‘Ilturn orange-red. “Then they'll 
| be big regular pumpkins We'll pick 
i them ther, and maybe we'll make 
| Jac *-lanterns out ot them and may- 
\ be we'll find some more seeds inside 
| of them to plant and have grow: into 
jother pumpkin vines. “That's what 
my mother said we happen.” 

Andsoitdid. “The wee green baby 
| pumpkins grew bigger and bigger and 
jbigger. “They turned yellow and then 
they turned orange into real, reguiar 
| Hallowe'en pumpkins. Billy and 
Berty Anne would come out and watch 
|the vines growing along the ground, 
| and sometimes they would sing a song 
‘about a pumpkin vine, a song tl 
Nurse had made up for them. This 
lis the way it went: 


| 


|Vhe pumpkin vine grows along the 
| ground, 

| Creeping, creeping, creeping, 

With pumpkins orange, yellow, round, 
With leaves that stand ue flac and 
‘ round, 


I wonder, Billy, if We | Phe pumpkin vine grows along the | 


ground, 
Creeping, creeping, creeping. 
—Junior Home. 


The Sparrow 


A hitde girl, Frances Ann Merritt, 


seven years old, wrote this. Can vou 
learn it? 
1 saw alittle sparrow 
iting on a tree. 
I said, “How do you d to it 


It said “Peep, peep,” to me 


Columbus 
A little ship, 
‘An ocean wide, ‘ 
A troubled crew, 
So terrified. 


A captain who, 
From dusk to dawn, 
Gave this command— 
“Sailon! Sail on!”” 


A bird, a branch 
With berries red, 

A Light—oh, joy, 
Land, land ahead! 


‘The flag of Spain 
Proudly unfurled— 
Columbus finds 
Our own New World! 
—Alice E. Allen. 
4 


_— 
The Dance of the Leaves 


“Come on let's dance,’’ the 
Wind cried, 
“TL whistle you a song.’ 
‘Then twirling, whirling, light and free, 
‘The Brown Leaves swept along. 


Ray 


They danced upon their tiptoes, then 
‘Turned handsprings in the air, 
And dancing, prancing down the 
street— 
Brown Leaves were everywhere! 


They glided on the sidewalks; there 
‘They’ d bounce and pounce and leap, 


But when the gay Wind went away— | 


The Brown Leaves went to sleep! 
—lIsla Paschal Richardson. 


A Rainy Day 
Do you take an umbrella 
On a very rainy day? 
Do the wind and umbrella 
Try to ea little play? 
Ona very rainy day. 


Do you wear a pair of rubbers 
On a very rainy day? 

Does the mud upon the pavement 
Make you slip the other way? 
On a very rainy day, 


The Candy Shop 
Here we all are in the Candy Shop— 
the Chocolate Drop, 

‘The Lollipop. 
Sweet and sticky, we taste tip-top, 
Um-m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 


Nobody ever was known to be sick 
From taking a lick 
At our Peppermint Stick 

He’s painted with sugar.delicious and 
thick, 

Um-m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 


Ice Cream Cone is a beautiful sight, 
Ob! if you might 
Just sample a bite, 

You'd keep on eating from morning 
till night 

Um-m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 


Peanuts and Popcorn and Spearmint 
jum— 
Fi-fo-fum, 
You want some; 
So get out your money and hasten to 
come, 
Um-m-m-m-m-m-m-m! 


Who Is She 
1 know the dearest little girl, 
About as big as you, 
Her cy or brown or gray, 
Or may be they are blue; 


*| But, anyway her hands are clean; 


Her teeth are white as snow; 
Her litle dress is always neat; 
She goes to school, you know 
This little girl—I love her well, 
And see her often, too — 
If 1 to-day her name should tell 
She—might—be—you 


Little Folks 


cted 


i Hallowe'en Song 
i Three little witches 
i Pranced in the garden, 
1 ‘Three little witches 
{ Danced from the moon; 
i One wore a wishing hat, 
i One held a pussy-cat, 
One went a pitty-pat 
And whispered a tune. 


Three little witches 
Blew on their broomsticks, 
‘Three little witches 
1 Flew to their queen, 
Over the windy glen 
Into the night . . . But then 
They will be back again 
‘Next Hallowe'en. 


i —Marijorie Barrows 
—— 


i Mr. Wood-pecker 

Who is tapping in the woods, 

! Up where branches blow? 

‘Tapping on the heavy bark 
Hopping to and fro! 

“‘Peckity-peck! Peckity-peck!”’ 
Now the hammers go! 


How he stands and strikes the trec, 

|. With his slender bill! 

Deep and deeper drills the hole, 

{Hammer never still! 

“*Peckity-peck! Peckity-peck!’’ 
Hammer with a will! 


| Now he starts another hole, 

Boring through the wood. 
Searching for the little grubs, 

Which are very good! 
“‘Peckity-peck ! Peckity-peck! 

So he hunts his food! 
Frances Ellen Funk. 


The Elephant 


‘ An elephant lived in a jungle deep; 

}  Andhis friends were many and queer 

‘The tiger who listens while he is asleep 
And the brown-eyed, wild little deer. 

| With a boa-constrictor he used to chat, 

| He strolled with a tapir or two; 

| He watched the lagoon with a big ba- 


| boon, 
| And sang withan elderly Gnu. 
| He was friends with all; the short and 
the tall, 
‘The thin and the dumpy beside. 
When he went away in a circus to stay, 
‘They every last one of them cried! 
Autumn 
The leaves are green, the nuts are 
brown; 
‘They hang so high, they will not come 
down: 
Leave them alone till frosty weather, 
‘Then they will all come down together. 


‘The Fox Without a Tail 

A fox caught in a trap was glad to 
save his life by leaving his taii_ behind 
him; but in a few days he began to be 
so sorry for the loss of his tail that he 
almost wished he had died,in the trap. 

However, he made up his mind to 
make the best of things. He called a 
meeting of the rest of the foxes, and 
said he had something to tell them 
that they would all liketo hear. You 
have no idea,’’ said he, “‘of the 
ease with which | move about now 
that 1 am. without a tail. I could 
never have believed it if | had not triedit 
myself. 

** But, really,"’ he went on, ‘‘when 
one comes to think of it, a tail is such 
an ugly, useless thing, that one 
wonders how foxes have put up with 
itso long. I advise, brothers, that 
all foxes from this day forward should 

off their tails."’ 
en one of the oldest came forward, 


and 


rather think, my friend, that 
you would not have told us to patt 
with our tails if there had been any 
chance of getting back your own.” 

‘The other foxes began to. laug 
loudly, and then ran off on their own 
business. —Reading and Thinking 


How The Monkey Foun 
Trouble i, 

“My. dear,”” said the Monkey to 
his wife one day, ‘what is the matter 
with some of our friends?”” 

“They Have bees meen ee 

the reply. 
"icrrouble?” he said; who is that? 
We have never seen him come this 
won't talk like that. Some day 
Trouble may come when you are not 
looking for him. Then you will 
know who he is, and what he is like.’ 

The monkey still felt that he would 
like to know more about the matter. 
So he went to see Moozimoo, the 
Wise One, who knew most things, 
and was able to change his shape. 

“Why is it,”” he asked, “‘that so 
manyot my friends have met Trouble, 
and | have never seen him?”” 

“Do you want to see him?”’ asked 
Moozimoo. 

“Yes.1 do. 
is like.”’ 
“You shall knaw,’’ said the Wise 
One. ‘‘Stay here for a moment,”’ 

He went away, but soon came back 
again with a large and heavy bag up- 
on his back. *‘Here, brother,’” he 
gid to the Monkey, “‘carry this bag 
out of the forest into an open field. 
When you are far from trees and 
shrubs, open it with great care, and 
you will see what you will see.’” 

The Monkey went off, with the 
heavy bay upon his back. When he 
got to the middle of a field, far away 
from trees and shrubs, he put the bag 
upon the ground. *"Now,”” he said, 
“Tam going to see what Trouble is 
like.”* 

He drew the string which tied the 
mouth of the bag, and out jumped a 
big Dog. It gave) bark and ran at 
the Monkey, whormade off across the 
field towards the trees on the edge of 
the forest. 

He ran up the firsttree he met; but 


I want to know what 
he 


the og got hold of his tail and bit a’ 


piece off. The Monkey climbed to 
the top of the tree, and the Dog sat 
down near the foot of it. 

“Come down,’’ said 
“and meet Trouble.’ But the poor 
Monkey could only shake and cry, 
which he did all day. 

When night came, the Dog went 
off to seek some food; andthe Mon- 
key came down and wentback to his 
wife. He told her all about it. 

It serves you right,’? she said; 


“there is no need to go to seek 
Trouble. ** 

After that the Monkey kept in the 
trees, and he taught all his children 


children and great-great-grandchildren 
tokeey off the ground. 
ways lived in the trees. 


The Bag of Wind 


Ubsces was a Greek king of the 
olden days who fought at the Siege of 
Troy, snd after all the fighting was over 


s the sea. 
he dealt with the one-eyed 
{ escaped from his terrible 
and it was just after this ad- 
Venture that he was presented with the 
bag of thie winds. 

After a quick voyage before a fa- 
Youriny wind they came to the isle of 


Here | |ysses was kindly greeted by 
the monarch, who showed him his 
twelve children who have rule over the 
MWel\e winds of heaven. 

The; stayed a month and feasted 
with Aeolus, and at the end of this 
time the king sent them away with 
ie presents. And he gave to 

sses an ox’s hide in which he had 
Snclosed all the winds; only he left 


the Dog. | 


and grandchildren and  great-grand- | 
So they al-" 


—Reading and Thinking. | 


had mony adventures on the way home , 
You shall read some’ 


Aeolus. who is god of the winds. ' 


* 


ee OEE 


was its tt, but guessed that the king had 
given to him some treasure of gold 
and silver. 

For nine days they sailed smoothly, 
favoured by the western wind, and on 
the tenth they came so near the shores 
of home that they could see the lights 
of the houses; and at that moment 
Ulysses fell asleep, for he was weary 
of watching the helm. 

‘Then the sailors came together, and 
one of them said in a whisper, “A 
fine time has this leader of ours; see 
what this king has given him—a good 
store, no doubt, of gold and silver.’’ 

A word was enough to these greedy 
men, who rose up and untied the bag; 
but instead of gold there rushed out all 
the eleven winds with a mighty noise. 


The sound awoke the leader, who saw | W: 


at once what his misguided men had 
done. 

He sprang to his feet with a cry of 
anger, but he was too late. Already 
the vessel was driving along, buffeted 
by all the winds, far away from the 
shores of home, back to the isle of the 
god of the winds. In one hour the 
ship covered the distance which it had 
taken nine days to travel with great 
toil and labour. 

Ulysses had gone below in his grief 
and anger, and he could scarcely be 
persuaded to go on shore to greet the 
king who had been so kind to him. 
But at last he went, and took a herald 
with him. 

But he would not go into the ban- 
quet hall where Aeolus sat feasting 
with his children. He sat down on 
the threshold and hung his head for 
bitter shame. 

| The king saw him, and was filled 
with anger.  “‘Ulysses,’’ he cried, 
“‘what has brought you back?’” 

Tre leader answered, ‘“‘My men 
have done this mischief to me; they 
_ did it whilst I slepr.”’ 

“Wretch!"’ cried the angry king, 
“begone, and quit our shores! It is 
clear that the gods hate you, 
and that you are meant to perish far 
from home and kindred."’ 

So they sailed away again, and spent 
many weary months on the story seas 
before they came once more in sight 
of home. By this time the greedy 
sailors were cured of their desire for 
gold, and would not have touched itif 
it had lain in great heaps before them. 

Reading and Thinking. 


The Wolf and the Lamb 

One day a wolf found a lamb drink- 
ing at a brook. The wolf said, 
“What do you mean by making the 
| water muddy at my spring?” p 
H **Indeed, sir,’ said the poor fright- 
{ened lamb, “I did not disturb your 
spring; it is farther up the stream, 
and the water does not run that way.”” 

“‘Well,’’ said the wolf, “‘you tram- 
pledthe mud up in my springlast year.” 

“*No, indeed,’’ said the trembling 
lamb ‘I was not born last year” 

*Oh, well, if you didn’t do it, 
your father or mother did.” 

‘And he gobbled up the poor lamb, 
—which was just what he had meant 
to do all the time. —Aesop. 


Rats and Mice 

‘Look here, Will! Dash has caught 
a rat! what a coat of brown fur ithas! 
It did not feel the cold, even in winter, 
I should think. Look at its pretty 
clean-looking feet, and its neat little 
claws.’” 

“And what a tail!’’ added Will. 

Yes. But 1 want you to look at its 
teeth,“said Mr. Lane. “‘Its mouth ts 
not quite shut, so you can see those four 


«with his captain. 


Page 
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long teeth in the:front—two above, 
and two below. They are sharp and 
curved, and with them the rat gnawed 
its a ‘The rest of its teeth are few 


“Where do rats live!’’ asked Will. 

In summer they often find homes 

under hedges and the banks of streams. 

In winter they come tothe farmyards, 

-and get into the barns and corn-ricks. 

They live, too, under the floors of old 
houses.’* 

Then Will wanted to know what they 
ate. - 
They will eat almost anything,’ said 
Mr. ie. They mostlyseat vege- 
tablefuod, such as grain, nuts, and roots. 
But sometimes they rob the farm-yard 
of chickens and eggs, as well as of 

in. 

“Rats are very savage animals. 
‘They are so fierce that sometimes they 
even kill and eat one another.” 

This rat is something like a mouse in 

ae, only it is much larger,’’ said 
ill. 
“You might call rats and mice cou- 
sins of each other, Will,’’ said Mr. 
Lane. ‘“They are much the samein 
shape, and they all haveteeth for gnaw- 
ing. 

“The mouse hides underthe floors 
of houses and in cupboards, where it 
often lays up a little store of food. 
Some mice live in holes in the fields and 
gardens. 

“The harvest-mouse is only two- 
and-a-half inches long. It would take 
six of them io weigh an ounce, or as 
much as the common mouse which 
hides in our houses. 

“Rats and mice sit on their hind-legs 


when eating, and carry the food to their 


mouths with their fore-paws. Their 
hind-leys are long, and the front ones 
short.”” 

“Are there any other ani 
gnaw their food?” asked Will. 


als that 


“Oh, yes! Squirrels, which live in 
trees and eat the acorns and nuts, are 
So are beavers; these 
live in large families and help each 
other to gnaw down trees and to build 


gnawers too. 


their houses by the water. 


‘The beavers are clothed with a 
thick fur, which ladies like to wear for 


capes. 

“Then there are hares and rabbits, 
which also have teeth for gnawing. 
‘They too, have fur on their backs. 
Hares live alone, but rabbits live to- 
gether in great numbers in holes inthe 
ground.’’—Tales and Talks. 


Henry Hudson 

In the year 1609 Henry Hudson 
sailed in a little English vessel, known 
| as the Discovery, to find a way to China 
along the north coastof America — In 
the course of his voyage he entered the 
great bay that now bears his name, and 
wintered init. When the ice broke 
up in the spring he left his winter quar- 
ters and continued his voyage. Food 
was scarce, and the men began to mu- 
tiny. 

Two of them formed a plot to get 
rid of the captain, his son, and the sick 


he food amongst them = One morn- 


ting, 


his cabin, he was seized by three of the 


him. ‘The carpenter and two other 
| men, hearing the nosie, ran on deck 
and tried to rescue Hudson, but they 
were overpowered 4 
| ‘The boat was now: hauled alongside 
and the sick men were forced into her, 
along with the three men who had tried 
to. rescue Hudson. ‘The carpenter 
would have been allowed to remain, 
but he said that rather than live with 
such a pack of ruffians he would die 
Hudson and his son 
boat, making 
A fowling- 
a little meal, 


were then thrust into the 
acre'v of nine in all. 
piece, some gunpowder, 


men, so that the remainder might share | 
when Hudson was coming out of | 


sailors, and his hands were tied behind | 


At St. Malo : 
Ho told thom of a river, whose mighty current 
Its freshness for a hundred leagues in ocean's 
beiny wave: 
Ho veld thom of the ulorious rene prevented to 
What, he th 
times reared tho crom and crown on 
And of the tors uf, that keeps of Canada 
And they ‘welcomed back Jacques Cartier from 


‘Over nea, 
From Jacques Cartier, by D'Arcy M'Gee 


and an iron pot were then thrown in, 
and the tow-rope was cut. The ship 
then stood away, but presently hove to 
in order that the captain's cabin might 
be ransacked. The men in the boat 
pulled after the ship with all their 
might; butthe villains on board quickly 
got under way again, and left their 
captain and his boat's crew adrift 
among the floating ice. Hudson and 
his companions were tieyer heard of 
again.—Story of the British, People. 


Grasshoppers 

Grasshoppers are dark green. They 
live in the grass. Agrasshopper has a 
long body, two long stiff wings and two 
thin ones. It has six legs. The four 
frontlegs are short, but the two hind 
ones are very long. Grasshoppers can 
leap far because they have such long 
hind legs. 

Inthe fall the grasshopper lays many 
eggs in the ground. ‘Uhese eggs stay in 
the ground all winter. 

In the spring they hatch, but the 
young grasshppers have no wings. 
They grow, and after a while their old 
skin becomes too tight, so they crawl 
out of it. There is a nice new skin 
underthis oldone. The grasshoppers 
do this three or four times. Then 
they are large and their wings begin to 
grow. Grasshoppets rub their wings 
and legs together and make a noise. 

‘They eat grass, leaves and plant 

—Nature Facts. 
Sandy 

‘There was once a faithful old horse 
called Sandy, that had lived all his life 
upon a big farm. A very pretty river 
ran like a crooked silver ribbon through 
this farm. When Sandy was a young 
colt he loved to play in the green 
pastures beside this river. There he 
and his sisters and cousins would tease 
the sleepy cattle, and chase the noisy 
geese far out into the river, and run 
races with one another until they were 
tired. Then they would go to sleep 
under the shady trees beside the bab- 
bling water. 

But Sandy's days of colt-hood had 
long been gone, and he had become 
|an old horse. Then his master, who 
no longer needed Sandy to do_ his 
work, sold himtoa farmer who lived 
many, many miles away. Months pass- 
ed by, and although his new owner 
was kind to him, Sandy longed for his 
| old friends back on the farm where he 
had lived so long, ‘and for the green 
fields and shady trees beside the ripp- 
ling river. 

One day, finding the farm gate open, 
he walked out upon the road and look- 
‘ed longingly in the direction of his 
formerhome. As he looked he began 
to Walk in thar direction. Soon his 
walk became a trot, and then his trot 
changed into a gallop. Sandy was 
| returning to his old home. 

You or! would probably lose our 
“way If we tried to make such a long 
journey alone. But a horse knows 

, how to find his way betterthan we do; 

| and in two days andy was in the fami- 
liar farmyard once more. 
welcomed so loudly by his friends that 
his former master came out to see 

(what all the horse noise was about. 

| When he saw thatSandy had come 
back to his old home and friends, he 
feltso kindly towards the faithful horse 
that he bought him back from his 
owner and gave him the freedom of the 
green pasture and the shady trees beside 
the river for the rest of his days. 
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‘The Farmer’s ‘Thanksgiving 
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“Thang gan gt tie sun and rain, He ne ead) ak Leach and the Green MISS M- ALLISON ---._ »- Trained Nuree "Bake ‘Shop eats fron 
fies joys helped her. ‘ | ‘Teachers: p.m. to 4.3) p.in. for, pil, 
ise ailver wheat, ¥ . ~ % me fer 
Fort ed the crown of a pence’ In the Leaches’ yard a rude arb by, it. Conmman, MLA. Teacher Emeritus, 9 a Tr eon taboperwill bs 
The greatest blessing that Thou can give vas. built, Soon last-growing: vines SELL ae te ee Sa itacorith one bout 
eM trucand a loving wife was built. Soon fast-g rh romeo rrgrtert 5 for lunch on school days, and from! 8 a.m. to 
‘This waite-baired sover lie pends to kiew made ita bower of cool shade. “There | Swvereting, Tagnern 12 noon on Sat 


Her hand tn its frill of lice 
‘And the faded rose on her wrinkled check, 
With a proud and a courtly grace 


Hilda spent many happy hours. _A\ | 
church society with which Margar 


3 The sewing class hoursare frou 8 a.m. to 9.9 
| Miss Kurranerit Deanyanu faim for lunfors and from 2.90 pin. tot 
uy 


p.in, for netilors. 
e, ichern: Dom Sel Classes ax may be arranged 
‘Aud the capirakee on the window pane. Was connected provided a wheel-chair j aise Re acew hich M. Beaxcanp onto ence Clas iy NK 
m angels st for the little crpple and thus crablec | BB Lainy. Min Mt. Canes ‘The Printing Office, Shoe Shop, Bake Shop, Car- 
Tie words of the B “PP bt ‘Miwa V. A. BURL poner Shop, Saveing Hoos and te 
sett abe her to go about in the sunlight. | Mise E. Miss E. PANTER, B.A. eco Department to be Toft each day 
Mrs. Leach offered to let Verna hear | $8 4; (auions Miss M1. € when work coases ina clean {and Udy con. 
ee Mrs, Leach offered to let Verna hear | Mise 8. Rixupox Miss P. Vas ALLAN dition. 
Addie's and Hild.?’s lessons. She made | Teachersin Training: be Frupllaare not vo be ex cured from the Vario 
\ Mother's Giving hi striction, and that to the elder | THIRD: ‘A. Goupos, Miss M. Latty orp ned pte inten 
\ Mothers Giving wg One esto ns | SECOND YEAI ‘of the Superintendent. 
(Continued from fist psizet ark BESEUL Ci Teachers, Omicers Inne NOL are Ope Le 
. tig Aaee > Fert | w tatterx foreign to it band 
carrying a potted primula. “The iresh Verna his never heird bac langu- |p ery ean: A.C. SrmarroN, Misses ML. EK, allow mailer torelen 1) te aoe ot band 
ron leaves were topped with a half .ge, Addie. You must pron ze me)“ iexxpicr, 31.8. Cope, Mi 'Heaan, 4x several duties and vo Fane aman me 
aoe umbels of rose-pink blossoms, Lat she shall hear ncthingtion: youto | 4), VAN AAS Roureordnw. foie an 
(Tee for Hilday’” Verna said. which you think that 1 would object. | ati Svevia J. Uatan | Muse Ava Jasin Visitors: 
softly. Wher l am sorry forher.’” {can trust your prom! se.” Vonalites iss (Nixa Brows Persons who are iutorested, desirous of vinit 
Addie began to cry “Gee, I'm **You bet your life you can. Oh, Mun 1G. Witt. Ze her of Sewing eae oie Xolvugr ate allowed on 
sorty [stamped down sour posies. lere! | mean it, Mrs. Leach, but that | oe ae eae i eee Carpenters Saturdays, Sundays of oy ere best 
‘'o give that to Hilda! You must be ain't the way you would want me to) Shes, Menitk Master Shoemake: reese tafter Doclock a.m, ax possible, 


an angel.”’ 


The object of the Province in founding and 


10 do | jyaintalulng this School is to afford. 


y it, not betore Verna. | will try, 


siueatonat | Admission of Children : 


Addie went home carrying the Letter.”” Advantages to all the youth of the Province. | Wien pupils are admitted and pistconie 

5 tchoure.on account of deafness, either partial en Pups re ra uahool, they are kindly ad: 
prinvula, a picture-book, and a bas of — Mr. Leach persuaded Mark Gre-n ts | dr total, ‘unable to receice instruction in the | YiiCu ‘not to linger and prolong leave:taking 
oranges. enter a good night school, Tne young Ce Nee eae Be eioveay pith their children, Teonly me on 
=~ 4 half-hour ‘ater there cane a rap man hadalready won the promotion twenty. not being deficient ih intellect and free parents Pie child ‘will be tenderly cated 
atthe kitchen door. Ma opened that John had promised him. from EontaOUe, diss, re Hae ty orth te othern In afew 


it to find a haggard-faced woman 


on 


the porch fm Mrs. Harrow. 
What do you m yg tng Addie 
the things? Do you rea \y ean to 
be good to my poor ch Id ce, or st 
woirick.te get us outer bees 
Margaret Leach ed forward, 


laying one hand upon the other’ sainy 
In the sott gray tia 


tit was not 
casy for the two Women to ses cach 
other's face, but Margarets voce 


carried Conviction: 


“If you care to stay on, Mark, and | mitted as pupils. 


+ days, in some cases in a few hours. 
friends who are able to 


help me build up the business, 1 will | 28th tana er ee aun per year for Visitation’: 
see that you do not lose anything by it. bead: Tuition, «and medical attendance | It is not beneficial to tie puptle for friends to 
E tenpaecitg 2 will be furnished free. Vint them frequently, If parents must 
lohniDeach*eaidic (Nou/arevadapted| |S yee tenn srrrea hac eact uatdlan fone, however, hey wil be ade welooue 
ork.”” friend: UNABLE PAY THE AMOUNT. to the class-room ans wed every Oppor 
Ol NERY Hien eee A RWiLt Me ADMITTED yee | tunity of seeing the weneral work of he 


“Dildo that. Itmeans 50 much to 


uJ Clothing must be furnished by parents or school. | We can Eos Beals, 
me—that I'm going to have achance. pene = OF entertain Cues et aa in tho olty at the 
‘And the other boys—I can soon be | tages of Printing, Carpentering, and 5! Quinte. Q jucens, Crystal, Belvidere, City and 
help them. tates att ie tors oe eth a. | Clothing aud Management 
x in Douent jee, which includes : 
Bert was interested in the garden, | General Domestic. Work, Tailoring, Dros othing au ag 
ind. Hany. in the books: that the | waxing, Sawin. Snlttinie tne ste od Fancy 


fachines and such Ornamental and Fancy 


York ax may be desirable. of their child: 


tendent. N 
Coit be fallowed. between 


Leaches lent him. 


Liar ed will “rine enoeal So Fe all jane 
jons concerning cloth ‘manayen 
They were less mentor 


correspondent 


‘ween 
5 % i 
Mis, Harrow,, | am a mother, (boisterous, and Mrs. Green was +0 | guitdten seit Iatall therase ug charge of dent | parcats and oficers or employess under any 
By the love | bear my own chid. 1 pleased that she resolutely curbed her | terms offered by the Government upon each occasion. Every letter add: 
3 education and improvement. ROH eae aperintendent. will be promptly 
assure you that my sole object tsia 7 Congue ; fot bar The Hegular Annual tchgol Terns ve anew 
: 0 ad yours, to our} » leaven leave! » Whole | on second Wednesday my é 
help y und yours, brn your! litle leaven leaveneth the whole dincrare | hcrecre fie} 7 Expense Money 
lives the sunshine of toy jump. We all know the contagion | Any information as to the terms of adi Money must be on hand for dental accounts and 
Airs, Harrow: covered her face wal of good. Other hemes and. yiuds | Be pekuncets Salpeee oper igeeperw araros Incidental expensen, spending ane}, clot) 
her hands. Low, deep subs came were made che When Margaret Rey AVENS RECEIVED ate ra mes write'ua tohave thie teeth atten! 
. - at | a without yt Lies U ed to or glasses fitted and xen em the bi 
Ee Gis tried te SA c) pau school nd hou they is adteme Sail matter togS W ive ot found this, satisfactory a 
won't come in, Let as sc other’s club, q -rested | away, if put ih box in oftice door, will be sent to ‘st Insist on money in advance. 
. Lwon'tcomein, Let us ser !a mother’s club, all were interested) Spe voniee at 140 p.m. and at 4 pa. of ‘ot money, front $5.00 to $100), should bx 
here. Ir will ease my hearttotellsone and eager to help. Kaymond ws | each day (Sunday excepted). The messenger Is ‘on deposit with the Superintendent tocoy er 


one all about 1t 
Hilda had n 

the mother se 

trouble was that 


ver Ww 
med 


iked. All that 
» know about the 
“Something was rong 
with her hip’ Mr Harrow bad died 
betore Hilda was porn, but the mo- 
ther’s lite had been no harder since bis 
death then 
hard an’ 
haunted 


| 
te She had grown 

One 
Hildis 
the authorine | 
in some public institution | 

t she could be helped?” | 
t asked softly 
dhe can tbe The: 
Its most as hard to 
rough ignorant, as "ts to 
Addie’s smart, but I can’t give her no 
Chance.” 

“Let me help you.” Margaret sad 
laying her hand upon the others t 
hardene “Tl ocan: 
that cally for money, be 
, bur E can help to 
girls and to make them happy ~~ 
“Bur you--why do you doit 
Because | long te give loving ser- 
Vice to the dear Christ who has done 
so much for me.” 

There was a long silence. 


suspicious. | 


tha 


ler “| 
from her by | 


ne. a du much 


ure 


c We 


Then, 


broxenly, Mrs Harrow said: 1 
usedto se se Him, lon: 1 crift- 
ed assay, and since the trouble come, 
Vive tried to make myself believe that 
there Wasn't anything in it, bur you 


show me that there is.” 


not allowed Lo post letters or parcels, or receive 
tail matter at post office for delivery, for any 
one unless the same is in the locked bax. 
F parents or friends send letters, packaxes ot 
L* doxes'to pupiis, address as follow 
—— aise of pupil 
SCHOOL FOK TE 


these necesxary expenses. When this depo 
sit is expended parents will be notified. 
Money should be forwarded ax promptly a= 
possible when requested, as these necossar) 
services for your child cannot be provide! 
unless there ix money on deposit. 

Parents wiil notify the Superintendent of the 
exact amount, of spending money, they 


prohting by Margaret’s examp 

Mrs. Harrow grew to love and trust 
Margaret. At last the widow cotis: nt- 
edto plac@Hilda ina hospital, “Vher, 
in six months’ time, the chid was 


e x wish their child to have weekly. Large 
cured. ESOT OLS WS iunounts of spending money are not nece= 
. 4a Vrepay postage, expres or freight charger sary and only inculcate. ppeoe ey habit~ 
Margaret’s liclptulness did ne iu all canes, Thrift should be part of their training. 
there. She interested her old friends | J WOULD BE GLAD To MANE Sending of Money 


- person who receives this paper send 1 
in the cas Baking and fine laundry | names and post office addresses of the pai 
k MGeNI ceeE > | Of deat children not attending school, who are 
work were prov Ged ier Mrs. Harrow | ixnown to them 50 that I may forward to then 
s it niall i rticulars coricerning this School, and  in- 
thus enabling her to remain .t home | Fen tnem where aid by what tnéats their 
and p her gils in school. 


ebildren can be instructed. 
What of Verna—=Margaret's owl? C, B, COUGHLIN, M. 1). Superintendent 
First, she had come very close to her 


BELLRVINLE, U: 
mother. The young girl had learned 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
to think of others, to look upon the 


aiouey. for The Canadian, railway fares av’ 
‘schoo! fees should be sent to the Bursar. 
All other monies should be sent to the Superis 


tendent. Uy Poa Oftico Ont 
" ce Onder 
Order. 


11 moniex should be sent 
Postal Note or Express 5 
Money may be sent by, Registered Letter. but 
this d« not so safe as a Money Order, 
Money enclosed in an unregistered letter issen' 
crtirely at the sender's risk, 
If 1, the amount of exchansy 


tance will we be responsible 
in trunks or’ with 


an wo i Cane Attention be 
s sisters. paid to pupils vi rome for money, 
brothers and sisters. Led by her Se ra eo Peed parents will be Hotified. 
mother’s example, Verna came 10 id juniors from A : 
fasta ieee teawceiesta joy Service bpm tO in. Sickness and Correspondence : 
+ . a As Soon 48 THE PUPILS ASSEMBLE uh In case letters of 
Zion's Herald. ciasrrooms inthe morning each teacher will | ae Otte wert et uaet daily to, parent or 
open by prayer. Atizo’ the pupils will guardians. IN THE ABSENCE OF LETTENS 
Sane icee aaremble in the chapel and after prayer will FRIENDS OF PUPILS MAY BE QUITE SURE 
‘be dismissed in a quiet and order) ¥ nner. THEY Ake WELL. 
The ae are those geese for in | All pupils who are capable of doing #o, will be 
lalanetoorshorctoiwatte the blic Schools of tario. Teachers ruled to write home every. ree woeks 


and Instructors are to be in their res; 
fooms and departinents Ave tinutes before 
the time forthe assembling of pupila. 


EvxNixG StupyY intermediates from 7 to 5 p.m 


and may write oftener if they wish : lotta 
will be written by the teachers for the litte 
ones who cannot write, stating, as nearly #* 
possible, thelr wishes. "Parents must supp!y 


Twill soon be dark. 
What you can do, or dream you can, 


begin it and ‘pupils from 7 Lo 8.9) o'clock p.u. ey for portage. 
: " ss fe-No medical preparations that have beer 
Boldness has genius, power, and ma-| Religious Exercises : _ Used at home, oF prescribed by farally pI 
as + vi Bui y-S == siclans will be allowed to be on by pupee 
Evexr Suxpa junday School at 
3 gic in it. General Lecture at £00 p. mie, Pupils of ‘¢koont with the consent and direction of the 
The gods give nothing really pood denominations | attend thelr respective Parentrand friends of deat children are warned 


desired by the pastors 


and beautiful without labor. in 


Kegutak Vistrixg Cremer omy. 


He who has the truth at his heart (Coe ive no 


Rev. 1G. Stewart, B.D. ( Presb: .) | return, Consult well-kno o 
need never fearthe want of persuasion] LS Wight: Ha, HA Waited: (ews S| Hitoners in lv actvontitions deafoess 
onihisiongueesRuskin HL MaKectinie; BA. “Baptists: Kev, Px and be guided by their counsel and advice 


C, B, COUGHLIN, M.D,, Superintendent. 


" Published to teach Printing to some Pupila ot the OntarioSchool for the Deaf,j[Belleville. 


How Billy Won the Game 
By Watrer K. Rutney 


LLY Watte was the 

star left half-back of the 

Hillsview Academy 

‘team, and the papers, 

after his previous sea- 

son's work, had given 
him a place on the Second All-Ameri. 
can Scholastic Team, and had taken 
pains to say that if he had another 
year s experience, no doubt he would 
have been the unanimeus choice for 
the left half on the first team. 

‘The point in mentioning such a 
matter is that when the season opened, 
every Coach whose team was to play 
Hillview instructed the players to 
watch Billy Watte and to see that he 
did not slip away on some trick play 
for a substantial gain. 

In the early games the success of the 
Hillview opponents along this line 
was not very noticeable to spectators, 
although it was noticed thatthe scoring 
was not so heavy, nor the long runsso 
frequent as in the previous season. 
But charity is always one of the assets 
of the supporters of a winning football 
team; so it was said that in all proba- 
ity Coach Morey was developing 
his team slowly because jof the much 
harder games that weré coming, and 


er before practice and said, ‘Fellows, 
you are up against a stiff proposition 
on Saturday, and from now until then 
we shall play hard, straight football, 
without the services of Billy; then if 
we hold them until the last quarter, [ 
can put him in and fresh speed will 
for us."” 

“Well, [ hope I have one trick left 
i somewhere up my sleeve for Read- 
that he would ‘not let his men out to } yille,’’ muttered Billy to himself as the 
their fullest powers. rest of the team lined up against the 


xp Suach Money) and.the-team knew secont#-eleven; while-he hiniself- ha 
better. ‘They knew that Billy Watte | be content with sitting blanketed on the 


was watched by the defense as a mouse | side-lines. 
is watched by a cat, and that each} Coach Morey’s plans worked out 
game would see this ‘covering’ more | well against Cloverdale, and when the 
pronounced and more effective. They | time for the final quarter came Billy 
seemed to think that Billy had become | Watte went in fresh, and on the very 
worried over itand that he had lost his | first play pulled off a thirty-five-yard 


speed and gone stale, but Billy himself | pun that took the ball way down to | 


tearfully and emphatically denied i Cloverdale’s twenty-yard line. Here 
“Why, Jim!" he exclaimed to Cap- | the defense braced, more tricks were 
tain Williams, ““I can travel just as fast | played, but evideutly the Cloverdale 
as | ever could; but the: all on to} players realized the situation exactly 
our pluvyallthe while. “They covered | for so over-anxious were they to 
me so closely in this last game thateven | ‘cover’ Billy that three times their 
when | did not have the ballthere were | ream was penalized for rough flayi 
at leas two men ready to tackle me! } in tackling Billy when he did not have 
We {ive simply got to have some good | the ball. And so the game ended in 
new jays or we'll never be in the] an 0-0 score, much to the delight of 
winnie class in the ‘ast three games | Cloverdale andthe chagrin of the Hills- 
of the season!” view supporters. 

Hah!" retorted Captain Jim Wil- Tell me honestly what you think, 
liams.  “"What's the sense of new | willyou? Have I gone stale or have 
plays they rt you like that? | | Jost all the football sense | ever had? 
_ Don's et*em! Slip away and the old | Brooks played a far better game 

plays iil work out all right. Here's | than I did —everybody says so."" 
Wher cou walnt to show your brains | **[-d like to get hold of ‘everybod 
Jay Wagner said about baseball, | jd give itto them for saying anything 
cane sey fe ly You} ar all to you,”’ growled Wil s 
poaeee ha hC “We didn’t lose, did we? The 


See?" 
fact. of it is that Cloverdale has an 


Bill. set his teeth hard to keep from 
Saying hing ‘ exceptignally good team, and the} have 
ine shings that he knew. he ought | (isc especially for us this season. 


fot say, He wanted to answer | “(0 

back, | at he knew that the spi Two weeks from now we could beat 
team \ 4s anything but harmonious them to a frazzle. Now forget it! 
that th the fellows as fretty No, I shall not put Brooks in your 
Rerved up as they were at the failure | Place; you come out on Monday just 
to gain on their best plays it would take | the same." 

ety live to cause actual hard feelings} Monday afternoon came and with 
and dissension. ithout a word he ; it some pretty uneasy boys— those of 
“tumed on his heel and wentto his own {the team. Coach Morey called the 
foom tinen together early, without letting 
The following Saturday was fixed ; Billy know a thing about 
for the vame with the Cloverdale High fellows,” he said, “‘not a 
School, admittedly the hardest game of | word to Billy except praise for that 
the season except the final one with | long run! Remember now that he 
teady lle Academy. On Wednesday. thinks it is all up to him, this business 
Coach Morey called the players togeth- of not winning on Saturda andif we 


R 
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pital Steps. 


are not careful we shall have him all up 
in the air.” 

“He told me Saturday night that he 
was going to turn inhis suit and quit 
the game,” interrupted Stuart, the left 
end. 


h exclaimed several voices 
in unison. ‘“That can’t be; _ Billy 
won't quit; never! He's toolgame!"’ 

“Be quiet, every mother’s son of 
you!"’ roared the coach, half laughing 
as he called out. ““No 

"tdo any Good to talk about ir. 
Billy i our own fault: 

**We have depended too much upon 
him and now that all the other teams 
cover him su, we suddenly wake up to 
the fact that we are a one-man team. 

“We shall have to use Billy less and 
all of you more. In other words, it 
must be good, hard, plugging, straight 
football from now until the Readville 
game is over. Of course a trick'or 
two now and then will be relished’ by 
the best of men—especially if they do 
the work !’* and the coach joined with 
the others at the laugh over such a far- 
fetched pun. 

While they were laughing in came 
Bill He stopped short, amazed at 
the racket and wondering what could 
have happened to make every one so 
good-natured. He himself felt far 
from happy. “‘Hooray, here's the 
hero himself!** yelled Jack Mannus, 
the giant left tackle. “‘Come over 
here and let's sce your feet. I'll bet 
you had wings on them Saturday, 
ou could never have made that 
y-yard run without “em against that 
team! Wasn’theacorker though, fel- 
lows!” “*Wings, nothin.:!”" retorted 
Billy, his drawn face relaxing into a 
rather sheepish grin. “‘Or if I did 
have *em on, the Cloverdale ¢ 
tore ‘em off when he dropped me 
after the run 1 mad Perhaps he 
substituted | Lknow I could not 
doa thingall the rest of the afternoon. ” 
“Couldn't do a thine! 
ach Morey, with a laugh. 
no! Notathing! How about bring~ 
ing down their full-back from behind 
when he had a clear feld? What 
about gathering in that fumble in_mid- 
field? Oh,say you make me tire Do 
you want to play the whole game? 
Arey’tyousatisied? Why, man alive, 
itis a wonder we didn’t get trimmed 
tora standstill; | expected it because 
Cloverdale has the best team she ever 


», no! 


rains of camels through the sand 
o ‘ 


he weax | 
he with th 


In tho revels of hix court, 


Al the zen! 
W 


Turned wilh elspol 
Iurned wit 
He, amid his tes ane 


ith of the «| 

ot al his xueste, 
gat his jesta, 
wine, 

ving friends of mine 


Pleaxirecomes. but not to stay, 
ven this shall pass away: 


Fighting on a furious fleld, 
Once a javelin pierced his shield: 


Solillers wi 


ith aloud lament. 
ter 


re him bleeding U 
jroaning from his te 
ain ix hard to beat 


‘But with: 


patience, 


lay by 
Even this shall pass aw: 


‘Towerin; 
Cwonty et 


in the public square, 
bits in the air, 


statue carved in stone: 


meekly, 
Fame is but a slow decay, 
Even thie shall pass ‘awa: 


¥, sore and old 
of Ge 


had and 


it was trained especially for this 
Idoubr, fat Sty best— 


t Hillsview ever™ 


had—we could have beaten her more 
th 0." 


when th 
that he, 


result w 
through, 


for the hard luck forthe te: 


nd so Billy felt more like playing 


et 


n went out for practice. 


He felt, forthe first time ina month, 


perhaps, was not responsible~ 
am. “The 
as thar the way he went at, 
and around the second team 


that afternoon was a wonder, even to 


those wh 


ho knew him best. 


The game on the following Saturday 


and althe 


score W 


unexpect 


the spirit: 


was very pl 


and the | 
tered upc 


showed the value of the week's work, 


was rated asa pretty stiff opponent, the 


ough the Hempstead school 


18-0, and Billy himself had 


scored one touchdown by a trick play 
daringly pulled off from a point danger- 
ously near Hillsview’s own goal line, 
It worked only because it was entirely 


ed, a kick being the natural 


play when it was third down with six 
yardsto gain. However, the effect on 


s of both players and students 
sing to Coach Morey, 
jast week of practice was en- 
yn with enthusiasm that had 


never been equaled at the academy. 


Every 


afternoon the students came 


out and cheered and practiced songs, 


so thaton Friday afternoon the team 
went down to a hotel just outside of 


Readvil 
beaten it 


play of the game was ma 


Even 


, determined that if they got 
would not be until the last 
le, anyhow. 
Billy Watte seemed to have 


recovered all his vim, dash and spirit 


that had 
previous 
Mannus, 


slowly, 


win to-morrow [ shall teel, more like 
facing the Hillsview fellows than | have 


thing! Jack, we're 
to surprise Readville! 


made him so successful the 
ye That night he said to 
the giant tackle, “Jack, if we 


to win? Sure 
ertain sure going 


eis right replied Jack 
surely will, Win? Of 


(Continued on last page! 
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Autnon 

When the autanm vs are falling. 
And the f 

Amd the wid 

‘To their umtes a 


‘Then the Fine and goklen pumpkins 
the eoentich.= ley the way. ‘ 

to whjaper that it aut 

Jen harvest day. 


I are falling 

all wentit 
attering squirrels, 
every DUTT. 


How the 
‘An we hiisk th 

‘And the decr mice all are conscious, 
‘Of the season of the year. 


When the « 


ph 
tobi 


AL grandam 
‘on th 
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The Romance of Canadian 
Wheat 
‘The real romance of Canada’s 


wheat is the story of a single grain 
stray grain of Galician spring wheat 
which nearly a hundred years ago 
found its way into a Danzig car to go 
by boat on the Bultic 

In 1842 David Fite, an Ontarie tar 
mer, received a pocketful of J 
wheat trom a friend in G ww, whe 
J obtained it from a Danzig wheat 
boat. Fife got it in the spring, but 
not knowing whether it was winter or 
spring wheat he planted only halt of it 
in the spring. It way really winter 
Wheat so did not mature. But one 
stalk different from the rest bore three 
grains which ripened 

Fite saved the thre 
ted them the next 
following year he h 
plant a small parch. 

“This wheat was something new to 
Fite ‘The grains were big and hard 
and the yield proliti super- 
jor to anything that hi seen in 
Canada, so every grain, was carefully 
preserved, and asthe stick grew, small 
supplies were distributed among neigh- 
bors, 

This was the beginning of “Red 
Hite” wheat An issue of the Coun- 
try Gentleman in 1860 contains a let- 
ter from a Wisconsin firmer extolling 
the merits ot wheat he had obtaned 
trom a farmer named Vite in Canada 
West the name of Ontario ar that 
num “Red Fite’? eventually became 
the standard wheat all Nonh 
America 

Researches n 


uns and plan- 
and the 
enough grains to 


spring 


over 


ny Vears later demon= 
strated that David: Fite’s single ith 
must have been a variety of Galician 
spring wheat which in some manner 
had tound its way into the hold of the 
Danzig 6 boat hundr 
. 
Burt there isa second 

the nics of Canadian 
duction. 


Red bite, 


Itles, Wass 


of miles 


romance in 
wheat pro- 


op all its admirable qual- 
yin maturing — Heavy 
suffered from early tr sts 
in Canada, though inthe sotter clinied 
United States Red Fife had tew critics 

In TSs6, Dr. William Saunders, 
the first Dominion cerealist, be © 
development of wheat which uld 
embrace all the good qualines of Red 
Fife bur would mature in a shorterume 
Associated with him were his tye sons. 
Grain was imported from all over the 
world 

bromthe € hiaine, the (rin 
India, thie slopes of the Himalayas, 
from Australia and from the United 
States 


losses wv 


an 
w 


from. 


Countless experime: 
yation m. Mbt Great Variety 
of new plants were d sped Finally 
across between Red bite and Hard 
Red Calcutta, an Indian wheat, seem- 
ed to promise results. By 1904; Dr 


sin Crosstertili- 


were 


ho had succed- 
had twelve 
he called 


Charles E. Saunders, w 
ed his father as cerealist, | 
plants of a new variety which 
Marquis wheat. 

In the fall of 1904 all the Marquis 
wheat there was in the world was stored 
in a paper envelope. In 1914 its 
production taxed the elevator capacity 
‘of the country In 1926 the produc- 
of Marquis wheat throughout 
Canada and the northern United States 
runs into hundreds of millions of bush- 
els. 

Marquis, has been an amazing suc- 
cess. Damage by frost, at one time 
a nightmare, is rarely heard of now- 
adays. Moreover, the northerly limit 
of wheat growing areas hasbeen push- 
ed back hundreds of miles. 5 

Canadian cerealists are not yet fin- 
ished In the last few years they have 
developed a new: variety of wheat 
known as Garnet, which matures even 
earlier than Marquis and is said to be 
proof against rust, the great remainin 
bugbear of wheat farmers. Bur Gar- 
net ts said tobe not quite so superior 
jn quality as Marquis, which yields, 
No. 1 Northern, the finest wheat in 
the world, and remains undisturbed 
queen of the wheat fields. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Bamboo: Grass That Is Timber 
and Food 


Chop suey is a stranger to China 
merican as the 1 


it cream soda 
or “hot de but its making requires 
bamboo sprouts from China and Japan 
When the United states began buying 


the succulent sprouts the effect upon 
the thritty farmers of Honshuand Ki- 
angsu was akin toa Nebraska granger 
eres of weeds turned to wheat. 
Edible bamboo” had been serub bam- 
boo; soon its yield vied with “timber 
bamboo.” 

Ot course itdid nott 


an Ame 


ca 
food taney te show the Orient that 
bamboo sprouts were good cating. 
\J ese variety of the grass which 


ry s the most luscious sprouts $s know 
as Moso—a designation that goes 
back to the “24 paragons of Chinese 
filial piety 

Phe actual facts about the bamboo 
are fabulousenough, — Itisagrass, and 
provides wood of more numerous Uses 
than One root may project a 
hundred straight, polished, jointed stems 
inte the airs these grow as high as 120 
feet, and their rate of growth has been 
marked at more than two feeta day. 

\ Chinese or Japanese family eat 
bamboo, sleep under it, sail the river 
on it. write witha pen and paper made 
from it, comb their hurr with it, cut 
their food with it, pipe water with it, 
and make their bird cages of it~ West- 
ern people multiplied its uses by their 
inventions and employ it for airplanes, 
flutes, hairpins, porch screens and 
phonograph. needles 

Bamboo has been called one of 
Nature’s most valuable gitts to man. 
Ii parts of Rianysu Province, China, 
and in large tracts ot rural Jap: it 
would not be amiss to. speak of the 


trees. 


bamboo age: keeping sn mind, how- 
ever, thatthe “bamboo civilization” 
is much further advanced the 
“date palm cnilization ~ of the Sahara 
or th cocoanut pain civilization 
of the South Sea Islands 


boos are true grasses. 


together with hard, 
or rhizomes 
roots 


Krom ths network of 
nd rhizomes they send upward 
the most rapid-grow shoots of any 
plant nvn. While the shoots are 
so fresh and tender that they can be 
Snapped off with the hand and cooked 
to an -asparazus-like delicacy, matured 
bamboo wood is the strongest: known 
tumber for its w t. and its hard, 


Eke roor stalks, ~ 


siliceous exterior makes it serve for 
es and whetstones. 

Despite its ‘humerous uses the grass 
is valued also for its beauty. The 
trees of China and Japan lend a charm 
to many landscapes. ‘They are 
waving plumes of delicate green foli- 
age, which, whether seen against the 
skyline or backed by a darker mass of 
forest, always give a peculiar softness 
to the scene.” 

Makers of scores of manufactured 
products would be inconvenience: 
they ‘were deprived of bamboo; 
epicures would be saddened; but the 
American small boy would be desolat- 
ed if the millions of bamboo poles 
shipped here every year did not arrive. 
What would he do for his fishing rods? 
jeographic News. 


This Little World 


Jean Henri Fabre, in his book, | 


“The Heavens,”” has written a parti- 
cularly fascinating chapter on the sun 
and gives a graphic illustration of the 
‘enormous distance which separates it 
from the earth. He says: 

‘“Phe fastest train on our railways 
constantly running at sixty-three miles 
an hour would take a century and 
three-quarters to cover the distanc 
‘A cannon ball travelling twelve hun- 
dred feet per second on leaving the 
mouth of the gun, at nine hundred 
miles an hour would takes over twelve 
years to travel from the earth to the 
sun if it kept its original speed. 

The distance, combined with the 
angular diameter of the sun, which ts 
little over half a degree, enables us 
by the method explained above, to 
calculate the real diameter, the radius, 
and hence also the volume ot the sun, 
(We thus find that the radius of the 
‘Solar'globe equals one hundred and 
twelve radii of the earth and that the 
sun's volume could contain 1,400,000 
globes like the earth 

“According to these numbers, if 
we suppose the sun to be hollow like 
a spherical shell, we should have to 
pour into it 1,400,0000 balls the size 
of th rth. Oragain: if the centre 
of the sun occupied th 
where the earth is situat 
Id inclose the earth, which 
Id be almost lost in the immense 


Pe 


lossus we 
we 


volume, and tts surface reaching 
vond the region of the moon would 
extend almost as far again. 
His Bit of Work 
“©, John, John,” exclaimed the 
father shaking his head sadly, “what 


slithering work do you do 

“It’s all right, replied the boy: 
getit_pastthe boss’ and get my 
too!" 


pay, 


Vhere’s more in the work, my boy, 
in the pay,” said the father. 
““The pay’s the main thing,” retort- 
ohn. 

“No, John, its not the main thing 
cither. Let me tell you something that 
1 heard toda; 

“In the stone works a young man 
was suddenly set to do a piece of car- 
ving. The man on the job had been 
taken ill, and the task had to be finish- 
ed on time. The young man did not 
know what the stone was for, but 
he went at the work in his acccutomed 
painstaking way. He chiselled out a 
stem her leaf there and flowers 
above. The master workman approved 
the job, and the stone left the works. 
months passed 

““Voday the young man was walk 
ing through the great and beautiful 
building thar the city just complet 
ed and opened. He came to the most 
prominent pillar, a handsome column 
crowned with a piece of lily work 
“Why,” he exclaimed “there's my bit 
of work!” And, taking off hiscap, he 


dif 


ink God, I did that job well.’ 

i to overhear the re. 
mark, and I spoke to him. Then he 
told me the story of that bit of 
work, When I heard the young man 
make that remark and saw the light in 
his eye, John, [knew then, if Uhad 
never known before that work is a holy 
thing! Right wages and just trea. 
ment for workmen are properadjuncty, 
but above and beyond them your hit of 
work is holy to you. 

“The Bible speaks of the ‘workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.’ ‘That 
young man toiling in thedirt and din of 
the stone works fashioned his bit with 
his soul in his job and found at last his 
' work crowning a glorious pillar! 


Interesting Facts 
Bitumen is the name applied 1 va 
rious mineral substances coniposed | 
principally of ‘carbon and hydrogen, 
Soft coal is called bituminous coal, 


lodine was originally obtained trom 
kelp, the ashes of certain seaweeds, 
It is now chiefly prepared from. the 
South American nitrate. lodine and 
its compounds are extensively used in 
medicine, photography, and the pro- 
duction of many brilliant colors. 


al rock is formed of a chalky 
substance secreted by myriads of litte 
creatures of the sea. he goral sea 
part of the Pacific Oc 

New Guine 


“Teak is the name of a tree whichis 
grown throughout the East Indies 
‘The largesttrees are 8 feet in diameter 
The timber is hard and very durable, 

and is not readily attacked by sew in- 

sects. It is used in the building of 
docks and ships, also -mak- 
ing 


Samaria was the central province of 
Palestine at the time of our Lord's 
earthly ministry. [twas situated between 
Judaea on the south nd Galilee on the 
north, In much earlier time it was the 
seat ofthe Kingdom of Israel The 
city of the same name w isthe capitil 
of the kingdom. The city of Samana 
was about $0 miles northwest of feruste 
em, the capital of judes. 


New Caledonia is the name of an 
sand lying about half-way. beret 


Australia and the Fiji Island New 
Caledonia isa French possession, ith 

» area of 8,000 square miles, |i was 
used as a penal station and many com 
munists were sent there duro the 
uprising that followed the surre: er of 
Parisin 1871. New Caledon). con 
tains nickel mines, which are ab utthe 
only known deposits of that me! | Gute 
side the Sudbury district in Nother: 


Ontario. 


“The famous Great W of 
China stretches along the 1 ‘thet 
provinces from degree 120 eas: jong 
tude. It was built to defend thy coun 
try against foreign aggression was 
begun in the third century 1B was 
repaired in the fifteenth centu and 
in the sixteenth century was ¢ nded 
by 300 miles. Following the w dings 
the wall is 1,500 miles long. Fem the 
neighborhood of Peking to the 1) anes 
ho River there is an innerand  mtet 


wall “The wall also has 
branches, and at intervals thie are 

wers about 40 feet high, “The base 
af the wall is from 15 to 25 fect thick 
and its summit is 12 feet wide Its 
believed that the wall was. enzinallt 
build by degrees and in sections, net 
of hewn stone, but uf round bealders 
and earth, the different sections hein® 
repaired as they fell into ruin. Onl 
in the valley bottoms and on the pase 
was it composed of 


of masonty 
brickwork. 


Pupils Locals 


Note: These locals are intended to be a 
age exercise and a means for developing 
ouraging the use of cornet ptiend 

ish. ‘They are veritten pupils, 
Enel Trrected and revised rider be rae 
then if the teacher, who is responsible for the 
tion vin which they finally appear. 


Mr. Srewart’s Chass 

—| would like to tell you about my 
sister-in-law and her baby. I had a 
nice letter from Eunice some time ago. 
[was very much surprised to hear 
that she has a new baby boy and she 
told me about him. His name is 
Wilbert. William Pittaway. He is 
my nephew. Tam proud of being 
‘Aunt He was born on October 24. 
ft sounds rather odd to imagine 
that my sister, and T are now Aunt 
Ola and Aunt Audrey and that my 
brothers are uncles. The father and 
mother are very happy about it. I 
wish | could see my dear nephew 
now. ~—Audrey Louise Pittaway 


—School closed on June 14th and 
we syed at home for about twelve 
weeks. My fatheretold me that the 
creamery manager would want me to 
work inthe creamery for two weeks 


in July. told him that 1 would like 
todo so. Learned $18.00 in the two 
weeks Owen Sound had an Old 


Home Week, July first to the ninth. 
Five thousand people, who used to live 
in Owen Sound came from Toronto. 
[did not enjoy the Old Home Week 
because I had to work in the creamery. 
‘—Harvey Henderson 

This is my first local this year. 
Iris about my visit to Cornwall, last 
summer during our holidays. Before 
Iwent to Cornwall, father brought his 
grandmother and aunt from N. i 
They stayed at my home for one night, 
then we left Ottawa on Saturday after- 
noon. ‘Uhose who were in father’s 
auto were his grandmother, his aunt, 
mother, fatherand 1, The road from 
Ottawa to Cornwall is very good but 
in Cornwall half of the roads are very 
bad. | think they were being repair- 
ed. Cornwall a town and has 
many beautiful buildings. In Corn- 
wall there is a large frame factory and 
railway tracks run from it, It is. sit- 
uated near the St. Lawrence River 
which is wide, We noticed big waves 
inthe river, The waves looked wild but 
there sa breakwater and a boat can 
goacrossthe breakwater. We watch- 
ed the waves for a while and the scene 
was very beautiful. “Ther we stayed 
in Cornwall for the night and in the 


Morin we a trip again to an- 
other We stayed with some 
fiends all day and a night. We left 
them on Monday afternoon and we 
made long trip to: Ottawa again. 


h 


ve onthe Montreal road whi 


isvery bad and the re many holes. 
The won are repairing them now. 
Many utomobiles ran on the long: 
tough sad and they had to go_ slowly 
for sue time. From Cumberland 
9 On cathe road isvery good. We 
drove Navan to take grandmother 
anda.» back to their home and then 
Went | ck to Ortawa. We reached 
there the evening. We enjoyed 
our los trip. to Cornwall. 


—Joseph Carriere. 
+ Friday afternoon some teach- 
home for the Th: 
utsome of them stayed here. 
irday afternoon, as the senior 
going to. the show in Belle- 
saw Mreand Mrs. Gerow rid- 


Meinl scar “They were coming to see 
ther ghter and son at the O.S.D 
Phey cre very glad to see them. 
When | was in the show, I saw a boy 
Sho is cleven years old and weighs 
225 Ih 

Aft: seeing the moving-pictures, 
Seca back home, arriving just be- 


Hote supper 


Ons nda: morning we did not have 
unday School on account ot the holi- 


days. The Catholic and Anglican 
pupils went to church. ‘The weather 
was very cold, as winter is coming near. 
‘That afternoon the Protestant pupils 
went to the chapel. Mr, Campbell 
addressed them about Thanksgiving. 
Ji was very interesting. After chapel 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerow and Mr. White 
came to the girls’ residence and chatted 
with us for about two hours. We 
had a lot of fun with them. Last 
Monday afternoon the Messrs. Schnei- 
der came here from Toronto in their 
car and they came to the girls’ 
residence and we were very glad to see 
them. ‘They talked to us for a while. 
About 3 o'clock they left for home. 
We had nothing to do all afternoon. 
After supper Nettie Wall came to 
see the girls, as we know her very well. 
She stayed for a while and then she 
went back home. We had agood on 
Thanksgiving. 
—Cylene Barbara Young. 
Mr. Latty’s Crass 
A —September the twenty-first was the 
first day of autumn.  Itis getting cold 
in the north now so the birds fly tothe 
south wheve it is warmer. 
became red, yellow and brown and now 
the most of them have fallen to the 
ground. It looks lonesome to see the 
bare branches of the tree. The boys 
have much work to rake up the leaves 


‘Thompson. 
—Last July the first some friends 
took my sister Charlotte and me by mo- 
torto Hamilton. ‘The Confederation of 
Canada was celebrated that day. A 
great many Canadian, English ‘and 
Scotch soldiers and Boy Scouts march- 
ed through the streets to Victoria Park. 
The soldiers shot off three cannon. 
could hear the noise. A great > many 
people cheered. After two days we 
went back home. We hada real good 
time visiting in Hamilton on Confeder- 
ation Day. 1 met only one deaf boy, 
Arthur McShane, but last year I met 
Nathan Holt and Gordon Webbthere. 
Getting home was hard. There was 
a very large crowd and | thought we'd 
never get through. —J. R. Boyle. 
—Every Thursday afternoon the 
Boy Scou:s go to the club room from 
four-thirty until six o'clock, There 
we try to learn many things so we can 
pass tests for second class and first class 
scouts. Usually we play some games 
in the last half hour. We also have a 
scout meeting every Sunday evening 
trom six to eight o'clock. “The name 
of our club is The Fourth Belleville 
‘Troop of Boy Scouts. [amasecond- 
class Scout and am preparing for my 
first class tests. —Sidney Wall. 
st August there was a great 
swimming at ‘Toronto. Mr. 
Wrigley of Chicago gave twenty-five 
thousand dollars as a prize and the 
‘Voronto Exhibition give twenty-five 
thousand also. Men from Canada, 
France, England and United States 
entered the ‘The race was won by 
oung man from Ger- 
he first prize was thirty thou- 
I thought George Young 
would win but he took cramps and he 
was taken from the water. 
—Francis Gerald Meyette. 
—QOn Saturday October 26th there 
was 4 party at the OS.D. Most 
everyone wore costumes. We had 
much fun. When we entered the 
main building we .ere met in the 
by four ghosts, who afterwards hall 
frightened us very much inthe hall. 
We played suitcase relay, dog and 
bone, threading pumpkin seeds, bub- 
bing for apples and trying to eat apples 
from a string. After all was over we 
joined hands, the lights Were turned out 
and the parade began. We went 
through the dark corridors and in the 
basement which was almost pitch black. 
—Kdrie Kinsella 
—Once there was .n orphan girl, 
named Mary, who was fifteen years 


old. Mary was taken to an orphan 
‘home. She stayed there for two years. 
She asked the lady in charge of the 
home if she could go away but she 
wouldn't allow her to leave so one 
night at midnight Mary ran away. 
Mary got a good job and earned 
money. Later she was married and 
had a beautiful home.—Elizabeth Mc- 
vern. 

_— Hallowe'en is always the last 
night in October, that is the thirty- 
first. Hallowe'en means Hallow's 
evening or the evening before All Hal: 
Jow’s. Now it is the evening before 
All Saints Day, which is Noventber the 
first. Our party was held on Saturday 
because that isthe best day to hold a 
party. There was great excitement 
getting ready for the party. Nearly 
everyone was dressed in some sort of 
costume. —Hughie McMillan’ 

—On October the twenty-second 
my friend Mr. Gus Holst died. He 
was a shoemaker. He lived on West 
Bridge Street in Belleville. He died 
suddenly. step-son is my friend. 


The leaves” 


| Two weeks ago my uncle Ern 
Stewart came from Kingston to Belle- 
ville. He stayed at my home for 
seven days. He went to ‘Toronto last 
Wednesday morning by bus. 
Yesterday | received a newspaper 
tom my deaf friend, 


. Lawrence y. 
—On July the 12th Esther and 1 
went to see the Orange parade in 
Cookstown. It was a very hot day. 
Several thousand men and women 
walked in the parade. They were 
nicely dressed. “Vhat same day 
and I met several deaf girls 
We enjoyed watching the 
parade. —Margaret Amanda Bowen 
—July the first was Dominion Day. 
It was a holiday in Canada. My fami- 
ly went to a lake. Inthe forenoon we 
prepared a lunch and we were ready 
to start at 10 o’ clock. My deaf brother 
Roy motored to the lake. Harry Sloan 
and his brother Wallace came with us. 
We had a fine dinner and went fora 
walk inthe afternoon aud also for a 
swim. We went home about 5.30 
p.m. We enjoyed the holiday at the 
lake. —Esther Bowen. 


Miss Carrout’sCLass 
—Last summer | had a good time 
athome. i helped my brothers and 


father, [ painted our house brown 
and white. My brother and | made 
vagon, ‘Then | made a rabbit's 


and put ascreen on the front of 
nd it looked fine. IT have awo large 
rabbits and eight young ones. My 
father and I wentto see the baseball 
games. We enjoyed them. My 
brother and [ had # good time swim- 
ming ranklin DeShetler. 
—J,ast summer Adele Lowson’s 
mother invited Gladys Blais and me to: 
vo to the Beach with Adele and her. 
In the morning | wentto Adele's home 
before going to the Beach. Hermother 
packed alunch. Then she, Adele, her 
sister Grace and | waited for Gladys 
and her friend for a few minutes. 
We got on a street Car od met Dor- 
cen Brown and her mother. We were 
glad to see them. Soon we we got off 
the street car and took another car to 
the Beach. We 
there. It was nic 
‘Adele and her sister went to the locker 
and put on their bathing suits 1 did 
not swim. Adele tried to swim, but 
“she could not, Atter a while Gladys 
and | met a deaf man. His son and 
two daughters were learning to swim 
Soon we had dinner, We had 
sandwiches, ‘pickles, bananas, cakes, 
milk And tea. We had a good tin 
We went home about 7 o'clock 
. —Gladys Scryminguer Clark 
—| shall tell vou about last summer 
‘at home. July my Aunt Louise 
gotready for a party. Many boys and 


t 


girls came to my home at 9.30 0’ clock. 
Aunt Mary’s friend came from Tor- 
onto. She came to my home. All 
the people played games. Two girls 
danced. They were good. One girl 
played the piano. After a while Aunt 
Louise and Lizzie served lunch. 
The people had some ice-cream with 
cherries, oranges, bananas and three 
kinds of cake. They tasted good. 
After lunch they played games again. 
Then they went home. I was tired. 
I went to bed and slept well. I en- 
joyed myself very much at home. — 
Rose Bessie Benedict. 

—One day my mother received a 
letter from Mr. and Mrs. Ball. They 
wanted us to go to her place on Sep- 
tember 11th. My mother got lunch 
ready. Two deaf women, two deaf 
men, my mother, father, Alhert, my 
dog Duke and I motored to Cobourg 
to visit Mrs. and Mr. Ball. Their 
dogs barked at my dog. My dog was 
afraid of them. Mary Parker's aunt 
invited all the people at Mrs. and Mr. 
Ball's to go to her home. Mary 
Parker was surprised to see us. 
She shook hands with us. We were 
very glad to see her. There were 
about twenty-four people _ there. 
Mary's aunt got dinner for us. We 
had chicken, gravy, potatoes, tomatoes, 
pple-pie, milk and 
our dinner very 


We enjoyed 


The women washed the 
dishes. Weplayed games. We had 
a camera and took many pictures. 

Estella Mary Gerow. 


~Last summer there 
gircus in Hamilton. My 
wentto it. | enjoyed it. | was glad to 
see the monke tigers, lions, leo- 
pards, giraffes, rhinoceros and ele- 
phants. [had a ride on the whip and 
the caterpillar. | was not afraid but my 
ee and she cried. Then we 
went home. One day my mother let 
me goto see Gordon Webb but! was 
disappointed. Gordon was not at home. 
He went tocamp for two weeks. In 
July my family went to Niagara Falls 
by train. [told my fatherthat | would 
like to see Buffalo so he took me there. 
!On August 29th my fatherand I went 
to the Toronto Exhibition, We went 
by motor. Many people were theres1 
had a good time. —Dennis 5. Armes. 


Wi 


| Last June Dr. Coughlin allowed 
Mary Parker, Irene and me to go 
home on Friday, June Ith. My 
| brother came to school for us and we 
| motored to his home at Baltimore. — | 
was very glad to vo there tor a visit. 
On Saturday | helped my brother 
work on the farm. In’ the morning 
Lisgar and | motored to Cobourg to 
| buy some food. 
| On Sunday Lisgar, Dorothy, Irene 
and I went to Mary's place for dinner 
and supper. Inthe evening Mary and 
I played tennis. Wehad a good time. 
On Tuesday Irene and T went to 
the station. After a while the train 
| came from Belleville We got on the 
train and went to Dunnville. Ar 11 
o'clock we got off the train and Syl- 
viaand Rhea metus. 1 was glad to 
see them. We walked to my home. 
We went in the house and my father 
and mother were very glad to see us. 
Wednesday morning | began to 
to work on the tarm to help my father 
becauge he was very busy. Every 


mornidg | woke about 6 o'clock. 1 
had a good time at home. —K. Foster. 

—Last summer my friends and | 
wentto camp. We left home at 
6. 30 o'clock in the morning. We 
went to the YMCA. and then 
we motored about twenty-five miles 


‘The chief man told us 
to Carry our suitcases to the camp and 
‘choose ourrooms. [was in No. 4. 
| We stayed atcamp for two weeks. 
\Ve had a good time swimming and 
p.sing games. We thanked the man 
for being so kind to us. —J. Furrance. 


to the camp. 
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Another Teacher's Convention 
Visits our School 


On October 28th we were favored 
with a visit from the Kingston Veach- 
ers’ Association, and also with a num- 
ber of trustees and their wives and a 
few ceachers from Rawdon Vownship 
Last year the Teachers of Prince ke 
ward County spenta day with us under 
the leadership of F. P. Smith, MA. 
Public School Inspector for that coun- 
ty. - Mr. Smith was recently appoint- 
‘ed tothe Kingston Inspectorate, and he 
was so much pleased with what he saw 
last year that he planned to have the 
Kingston teachers spend one day of 
their annual Convention atthe Ontario 
School for the Deaf. hey drove up 
itos and busses and as it was a de- 


in 
lightful day, the trip each way was most 
enjoyable, “The Rawdon visitors arriv- 


ed about half past nine and those from 
ngston soon after, and the rest of the 
yo was spent in the various  Class- 
rooms, and the keenest interest: was 
displayed by every one in all that they 
saw. Lunch was served in our spac- 
ious sewing room, at which about nine- 
ty sat down, at the close of which a 
motion was enthusiastically adopted, 
expressing hearty appreciation of the 
gracious and getierous hospita of 
Dr. Coughlin and his staff, and admir- 
ation for the fine work thatathey had 
seen in the class-rooms 

Bur our guests did not limit their 
appreciation and their interest in the 
pupils to mere words, or even re- 
solutions, but gave expression to it i 
a more tangible way, Which even the 
youngest pupil could understand and 
appreciate. “This was in the 
a generous helping of ice-cre. 
cake for every pupil in the School 
provided by the Kingston. teachers, 
and of a donation to our Christmas 
Fund trom the Rawdon party, which 
was organized by Mr: C) Mumby 
tthe close of the regular schoo! 
work, the visitors went to the As- 
sembly Hall, where an exemplification 
was given of the use of the piano in 
developing a sense of rhythm and tonal 
effects, under the direction of Miss 
Ford and Miss Nurse, after which 
Mis: ird exemplified the use of 
facial di visible speech 
symbols in the ¢ tion of defecnive 
speech. “The tivo senior classes then 
rected ““©) Canada” in unison, atter 
Which the senior class stepped to the 
fri d thanked the visitors for the 
ice cream and cake which they had 
provided, and expressed the hope that 
id Come ayain and often. 
jovable to all 
by the singing 


GT 


grams and 


The lows H 


being addressed its old discarded 
name. “Vhe Deat Hawkese.” And 
righth so. “There surely is. nothing 
either deafor dumb about the Hawk= 


eye, but it can see far and 
Just inac norantly Slipin 
a verbal taux pas, or a grammatical in- 
accurracy and see. 


ply 


tently, or igi 


Buying wha' 
ends in needing what we cannot 
buy. 


Everybody use English, and every- 


body learn all the English that every- 
body else uses. The natural way. 
‘The easy way. The sure way- The 
only way. —Nebraska Journal. 

Clear, concise, comprehensive, con- 
clusive. 


Home folks should write to the 
deaf child frequently. The love of 
home is as deeply-implanted in the 
heart of the deaf child as in that of 
any child During the prolonged 
absence from home, letters from the 
home folks are cagerly looked for and 
joyously received by the deaf child at 
school, The letters need not be lony. 
Only a few words now and then will 
make a childish heart happ} 

The 


‘ompanion. 


“There is an attractive lady doctor in 
Washington who has a fair idea of her 
own charm, as is evidenced by a_re- 
rk she recently made to a friend. 
She said. When I feel a patient s 
pulse, | generaliy deduct ren heats. 1 
ailow that much for my personality.” 

Where do you suppose we found 
this item? Why in the edito 
of Tom Anderson’s paper, 
Hawkeye. Wao would have thought 
jis mind ran in that direction? 


Here is aKansas “Stargram’” that ts 
suguestive and universally applicable + 
**Be happy tothink that you are useful, 
but don’tassume that you are indispens- 
ible When a great n dies we 
often speaks of the loss as “irrepa' 
ble’ and say that “*his place cannot be 
filled” but th Id keeps on going 
just the same. H as well, perhaps 
even better Kes the worker, 
but the work goes on.” No one is in- 
dispensible. 


We see in our American exchanges 
frequent references to the English lan- 
guage and its supreme importince 
their pupils. We presume we will 
hear less ot this in future, forthe di 
lectable Bill Thompson, of Ch cage 
has decreed that the people of the great 
plunbus must eliminate the word 
lish.’ and speak of it as “The 
American Language.” If the kind of 
language he uses ts the simon pure 
brand of American language, our 
friends across the ines are welcome to 
itsexclusiveuse. We'll stick to Eng- 
ish 


William Lyon Phe famous Yale 
Professor of English Literature, says: 

“‘Tthoroughly believe ina university 
education for both men and women; 
bar J bebev knowledge of the Bible 
without a colle course is) more 
valuable than « college course without 
the Bible For inthe Bible we have 
profound thought beauttully express 
ed; We have the nature ot boys and 
girls, men and women, more accurate 
ly chanted than in the work of any 
modern novelist or playwright) You 
can learn more about human nature 
by reading the Bible than by living in 
New York 


rt 


« pcople du a whole lor of re= 
for misdeeds that have tore 
ited of and forgiven “This 
esa great lack of faith Ochers 
repent, or at least express repentance 
for wrony things they do, and then go 
and do Similar wrong things a 
“This means that they did not re 
pent. To say “Lam sorry, I repent 
may not be re; at all We 
must not only confess and be sorry, 
but also resolve to do our utmost to 


in 


As one has said: ° " ly 
ment over your sins; quit them. 


‘There aremen not a few who cri- 
ticise and eyen decry the churches. 
But not one of them would wantto live 
a decade in a country on city that had 
no churches. If a community should 
close all its churches life would not be 
so safe, property would depreciate in 
value, immorality and crime would a- 
bound and taxtion and all living costs 
would greatly increase. Every man 
should support the churches whether 
he attends one or not, for everyone 
derives actual financial benent from 
their influence, not to mention the 
other things that make life worth living, 
all of which are fostered and in many 
cases. originated by the church. 


Recently an Ohio deaf man, who 
was driving a car, thought he could 
beat a railway train over a crossing, 
and he was killed, and also his deaf 
wife and baby. At once some news 
papers began to denounce all deaf auto 
drivers, and to demand that no deaf 
person should be given a_ license. 
Similar accidents, with hearing people 
at the wheei, are happening’ almost 
every day. Why don’t these clever 
journalists draw a similar logical con- 
clusion and demand that all hearing 
people should be refused licenses to 
drive? One day recently a merchant 
in a near-by city tried to dispute the 
right of way with a locomotive with fatal 
results. On another occasion a farm- 
cr in eastern Ontario did a similar 
foolhardy thing with a similar result. 
“The inference is logical and inevitable. 
No merchant or farmer should be al- 
lowed to drive a car; and so on ad 
nauseum. Weare quite sure that no 
larger proportion of deaf drivers meet 
with accidents than of hearing drivers 
In fact much less so, for the fact that 
they are deaf makes them more care- 
ful and observant. There are thou- 
sands of deaf persons on this continent 
who own and drive cars. “The case 
noted above is the only instance we 
can recall of a deaf man meeting with 
such an accident. And this accident 
was not due to his deafness: but to his 
carelessness, as in the case of all such 
aceidents. 


“Do you lead or follow?" is the 
tive of an article that is going the 
rounds of the press. Like many sim- 
ilar moral disquisitions, it comprises # 
modicum of truth and a big lot of bal- 
derdash. “The underlying idea is that 
we should all try to be leaders. If all 
succeeded, whom would they lead? 
There must be some leaders, of course, 
but what the world needs is a whole 
lot of loyal, fathtul followers An 
army composed entirely of generals 
and colonels wouldn't worry the enemy 
much. Ir is the private soldiers who 
do the fightin, nd their efficiency 
depends largely on their obedience to 
the orders of the leader A ma 
facturing industry is successful in pro- 
portion tothe manner in which the 
employees carry out the orders of the 
manager. A merchant expects his 
clerks to do what th ec told to do 
to the best of their ability. A school 
for the deaf needs only one superin- 
tendent— though other members of the 
staff think they could give him valu- 
ablé assistance if givenachance. “The 
results accomplished by the schoo! de- 
pend upon the degree to which the 
officers and teachers carry out his or- 
ders, the loyalty they manifest towards 
the superintendent and his policy, and 
the faithfulness with which they mind 
their own business and attend to their 
duties. Yes, we need leaders but 
not toomany of them. Bur we need 
multitudes of loyal, obedient followers. 


Of late years this school has been 


children whose growing deafness has 
barred them from further progress in 
the public schools. While the proper 
place for such children is a ‘school, for 
the deaf, yet it is always a problem to 
grade them properly when they come 
tous. ‘The reason is that they usually 
have an easy and natural use of written 
and spoken English, while children 
who are deaf from infancy or early 
childhood find the acquisition of Eng- 
lish a slow and difficult process. —The 
Minnesota Companion. 

We are having a similar experienc 
here, and it creates a somewhat dif- 
ficult problem to solve. . These pupils 
have a good command of language 
and a good understanding of what they 
read, but are generally deficient in 
some other subject, usually arithmetic 
A recent arrival, who was in the fourth 
reader in the public school, has very 
little knowledge of arithmetic. Whi 
should be done with such. a pupi 
If he is put ina class doing the el 
mentary work in arithmetic that he r 
quires, the work in other subjects is 
child's play for him. If he were de- 
ficient in any other subject he might be 
pushed forward and would no doubt 
soon catch up. But arithmetic is the 
‘one subject in which a pupil cannotbe 
crowded. He must proceed step by 
step. 


Too Much 

Does it seem possible that one per- 
son can do too much fof another? 

Yet, we see frequently boys growing 
upto be worthless men because the 
parents did too much for them. They 
would not work, they would not earn, 
they would not feel responsibility, they 
would not sacrifice, consequently they 
have formed the habits of as 
and useless life. And wi 
other boys growing up under the hard- 
ships of sacrifice, labor, always exten- 
ding the helping hand and rarely 
having it extended to them. They 
form the habits of unselfishness, « 
terest, of thought of others, of mak- 
ing sacrifices and above all to learn to 
appreciate the dignity and beauty ot 
labor, “These boys furnish the brains 
of the world, becoming its leaders in 
alikinds of business and professions 
and statesmanship. 

Make a survey of people whom you 
know something about, such as your 
Governor, your members ot Congress, 
the gr ers in your community, 
the leading doctors, the best business 
men and those that you always respect 
most, inquire where they came from 
and you will learn that they were boys 
that had to make sacrifices and to roug! 
it. They formed the habit of rooting 
elves and when they were 
h to step out into the worl: 
could cope with any cond: 
tion “Their worth was sgon recogniz 
ed and opportunities came taster thay 
they could ‘ept. 

‘Yoo much help is a detriment an: 
spoils both character and will power 

A litle heip at the critical momer 
will boost a deserving person and every 
body who can likes to give that kind 
help 

In a School for the Deaf the natur: 
tendency isto help, help, help. Th 
should always be supplemented b 
work, work, work If we were calle 
onto point out the weakest spotin a res 
dential School forthe Deaf, we shoul: 
say of is the natural tendency on the pat 
it officers, teachers, and employees t 
do for the children whatthey ought 
do for themselves. By so doing we de 
stroy their opportunities to build » 
strong character, so needful after leay 
ing school, Every lick of work a pup! 
inthe school does, every penny he eart)> 
and every sacrifice he makes is a brick 
in the store house of character. 

. Ohio Chronicle 
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0.$ D. Boys Winners in The 
School Relay 
Race 


“Seven teams took their marks in the 
public school relay race which was 


run atthe exhibition track yesterday 
morning. ‘These were as follows, 
Queen Alexandra, Queen Mary 


Queen Victoria, King George, St. 
Michaels, Prince of Wales and Ont- 
aro Scuool far the Deaf. 

“The entry from the Bay Shore 
institution of learning proved to be the 
speediest quartette and when the re- 
presentative of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf breasted the tape atthe finish, 
heand his team mates received a great 
ovatiy from an enthusiastic group of 
their schoolmates. St. Michaels, last 
year's winners, would have finished in 
second place had not the last runner 
slowed down to a walk when he saw 
that there Was no chance for the first 
place and thereby allowed a member 
ofthe King George team to go into 
nd place. Although the track was 
y andthe runners forced 
gains stiff wind on the 
opening stretch, excellent time was 
made, the halfimnile being covered in 
two minutes, fifty seconds, Bob 
Brown, chairman of the Physical Com- 


mittee of the Association acted as a 
starter | 


ir both events of the morning 
the runners away without a 
c Phe members of the O.S.D. 
Team were Robert Thompson, Fran- 
Mevette, Nichola Jasson and El- 
wood Bell? Belleville Ontario. 
The above is from the report of the 


Y ALC A. Meet held on Thanksgiv- 
ing morning. 

We are proud of our boys’. success 
iwthis vent. Mr. Blanchard coach- 
ed the team, 

Some Strange Bushmen 

Ast ¢ tribe of bushmen has been 
discovered in’ the Protectorate of 
South-vest Africa, “They make their 
home song the Atlantic coast sourh of 
the Koocne River “There were about 
one bl and thirty people in all, 
men, omen, and children, and at 
Ant 0 were much afraid of their 
White tors, but kindness: gradually 
Guysed bem to forget their shyness. 

fe have few possessions. 


some bows and arrows, a 
pade, a reed to suck Water 
and they are equipped for life. 
lights they just sit close round 
ich they start inthe primitive 
bbing sticks together. They® 
vas of skin, zebra-hide san- 
1 neck! or two, 

settement of the white inva- 
d the settlement topsy-turvy 
» catest excitement of all came 
visitors left, for they gave at 
ato each man.and a dress 
y handkerchief to cach 
tribe had never pos- 
thir in their lives 
d they are probably talking 
ull, “The visitors report 
their meagre possessions 
ms to be quite happy and 
Onward. 


ay ty, 
Mear 


many 


Sontented 


CANADIAN | 


Did you ever hear of a stone-deaf 
musician? Probably not. But, down 
in Austin, Texas, in the employ of 
the service department of the Benson 

| Motor Co., Studebaker distributors, 
is probably the nearest approach to this 
phenomenon—a totally deaf expert in 
horn adjustments and squeak and rattle 
eradication. 

Perhaps it is not strictly accurate to 

(eee of Eugene F. Clarke, mechanic 
extraordinary, as totally deaf. For, 
| only his ears do not function in the 
* conventional capacity; he can hear— 
| om his fingers—better than most peo- 
{ ple. 
The story of Clarke’s struggle to 
jovercome the affliction which has 
' been his since birth reads like a chapter 
| from one of Horatio Alger’s master- 
pieces. In his youth he developed an 
* enthusiasm for mechanical problems, 
which, in his isolation amounted prac- 
tically to an obsession. Denied many 
of the pleasures which normal young- 
sters enjoy, he devoted himself to study 
and experiment. 
|! With the advent of the automobile 
Marke recognized his mechanical 
“bent.’’ For seventeen years he has 
been employed, with the exception of 
a short period, by the Benson Motor 
Co. And, curiously enough, he has 
become a specialist in the one depart- 
ment which would seem impossible 
for him to conquer—the field of sound. 
From all over the territory adjacent to 
Aus motorists bring their cars to 
this stone deaf mechanic to have the 


squeaks, rattles and horn troubles 
cured, 
Where another mechanic might 


hear the trouble and yet he unable to 
logate its seat without long and diligent 
search, Clarke's fingers—the fingers 
which serve him as ears—can find the 
difficulty almost instantly. To him, 
sound is vibration, and vibration can- 
not escape his hypersensitive digits. 

In motor-tuning, as well these high- 
ly-trained fingers are inyaluable. “The 
slightest grind of worn gears or the 
vibration of worn bearings so minute 
as to escape entirely the facilities of 
the average persun are obvious to him. 
On the job he actually “hears’” me- 
chanical things better than the normal 
person. 

Studebaker prides itself on the ser- 
vice of its dealers and spares no effort 
to make certain that the favorable repu- 
tation it enjoys is not injured. “The 
highestmerit which Studbaker bestows 
is the Studbaker Certificate of merit. 
“Vo win this coveted certificate a dealer 
must keep his service station in top form 
atall times. The moment his service 
standard dropsthe Certificate of Mer- 
itis n from him. 

The Benson Motor Co. has one of 
these certificates in its possession at the 
present time and the officials of this 
concern believe that Clarke has played 
a large part in its winning—and hold- 
ing 

In the words of his employers and 
their patrons “Clarke may be de; 
but he’s a long way from dumb.” 

-Motor Age. 


The Virtue of Being Prompt 


ct that would give a great 
sure if done in season, loses 
ardiness of [pertor- 
mance. ‘The reason for this habit of 
being behind hand—tor it is «\habit— 
is hard to find. Seldom is anything 
red by it and time is actually [pst in 
the apology-making and explinaty 
that have to follow 

Vhe letter sent on time has a frag! 
rance that the long-delayed one, halt/ 
filled with explanations, cannot pos- 
sibly have, “Uhe call on the new neagh- 
bor while she is feeling strange and 
perhaps a little homesick, gives “vastly 


Many an 


more pleasure than.it does if made 
weeks later, when the newness of her 
position has worn off and when any 
apology for the delay is apt to make 
the visit seem a perfunctory and long 
dreaded one. The book that is being 
widely read and discussed and which 
the owner intends to pass on to one who 
has few chances to dip into new books, 
will be far more welcome if offered 
while the fresh interest clings to its 
Pages. 

No one but would give a cordial as- 
sent to all of these propositions, but 
probably the most of us have Sat the 
present momenta number of such in- 
tended but postponed kindnesses on our 
consciences, which will scarcely merit 
the name of kindness if much longer 
deferred. 

Apologies necessitated by. our own 
carelessness or tardiness are unplea- 
sant things to make or receiv 


—Selected, 


Monkey Discipline 

Ong of the monkey cages in the 
New York Zoo contains a mother 
monkey and herbaby. One da 
the Youth’ s Companion, some 
gave the mother a chocolate peppe! 
mint. She tasted it, smacked her lips, 
winked, aud put it all into her mouth 
only to remove it at once and smack 
and wink much harder. Aftera second 
she repeated the experiment, and again. 
hastily removed the peppermint. 
Then, with watery eyes, she laid the } 
candy carefully on the ledge of her cage 
turned her back, walked over to the 
opposite side, seized the rails with both | 
hands, and gazed out as if she never } 
had seen a peppermint. ! 

Meanwhile the baby, who had been * 
engaged with visitors.ina corner, hi 
returned tothe front. Seeing the pep- 
permint, he picked it upand tasted it. 
Burt his mother’s experiments had left 
only a nibble for him. This disposed 
of, he too walked to the opposite side, 
seized the rails and stood gazing out 
with the same air’of utter absorption 
as his mother’s. 

As soon as the latter 
down she came back again and look- 
ed forthe peppermint. Not seeing it, 
she swept with one paw all along the 
ledge where she had left it, but in vain 
Suddenly she ran to the baby, and 
twisting his head to face herself, put 
one hand on each of his jaws, pulled 


had cooled 


trusted.. 


rected to h. 
never to W 


| the School at the 


Spanner’s car. 


logs 


With the Boy Scouts 


The Scout Law 


1. A Scout's Honour is to be 
If a Scout says, ““On my 
honour it is so, that means that it is so, 
just as if he had take 
oath. Similarly, if 
toa Scout 
to do this,”” 


I trust 


it again. 


Patrol-Leader Bell, Second Thomp- 
son and Scouty M 
were the successful representatitives of 
Thanksgiving Race 
Meet at the Exhibition Grounds. 7 
event is reported fully int another Col- 
umn. 


We shall let one of our troop tell of 
the last hi 
—On Saturday morning, Nov 
1 the scouts went on a hike to Jones’ 


held: 


woods. It was snowing but the snow 
was melting as fast asit fell. 
s of bread, meat, flow 


‘The weather was cold 


a most solemn _ 

‘out officer says 
ou On your honour 
the Scout is bound to 
carry out the order to the very best of 
his ability, and to let nothing interfere 
with his doing so. 

If a Scout were to break his word of 
honour by telling a lie, or by not carry- 
ing out an order exactly when trusted 
‘on his honour to do so, he may be di- 
nd over his Scout badge and 


yette and Jasson 


We put 
baking- 
powder, salt, and pans, plates, forks, 
knives, and cups intoa box in Mr, 
He took James Cec- 
chini and me in the car but the pther 
scouts walked on the road 
ner could norstay atthe woods because 
a friend of his was very sick. 
woods, four scouts put two logs across: 
the creek and we walked acrosson_ the 
I found 
some pine branches and helped Jack 
Harrison to make ““prayersticks.”” Mr. 
Burrell gave me two matches and | 


Mr, Span- 


In the 


his mouth wide open, and gave a big 


sniff ‘Then she turned him overan 
spanked him soundly 


Ca 
Our Can 
none is the world 


nerve-bracing one, 
make it necessary to guard aya 


ada Wants H. rdy Seed 


ain climate is set 


ast SOW 


ing sced or planting trees which will 


not endure the cold weather: 

Our best. potato 
the most northerly sections, and ow 
northern-grown seed hes 


seed 


grantving. Butat times c= 
runs low and thea we import seed trom 
othes countries. We h 


Traly 
the results have not heen satistactary 
and so our experimental farms 
been testing the imported seed foi 
some four years to demonstrate if 
hardiness or its unsuitability for ou 
climate. “These testy have 
that practically all Italian red clove 
is unsate forthe Canadian farme 


se 
and 


as reasonably safe for use in| Canada. 
Hence all this seed has be 
to be stained so as to be easily recouie 
ed. —Exchange. 


nd to hi 
sa health giving and 
ut ourcold winters 


comes from 


quired a 
reputation for vitality which is: very 
rseed supply 


ve had to im- 
port reu clover seed ut times, and the 
bulk of it has come from France and 
This seed has been planted and 


monstrated 


the seed imported trom France 
only about one-fifth could be classed 


» ordered 


lighted the fire and itburned Well. The 
§ new scouts learned how to light a fire 
Vhey were passed on this test. | cook- 
ed potatoes and bacon, | passed in this 
test. Afterwards Mr. Burrell told Nor- 
man Sero-and me to carry a despatch 
through the w Norman Sero 
it under his belt. We wentto the 
woods near a tence. We saw five 
scouts coming, who Were tying to 
— catch usand getthe message, — By hid- 
ing and running we reached Mr. Bur- 
rell and they did notsee us. We won. 
Again Francis Mevette and Sidney 
+ Wall carried the message. I saw the 
two boys running and called other boys 
to help me catch them. 1 saw them 
Hehind some trees. We surrounded 
shem and caught them.» We could 
jot find the paper in their clothes” but 
ack Harrison found it on the ground 
secause Francis Mevette had fallen and 
dropped it 
After t Gordon Richardson sig- 
valled ames: iphore, and 
+ Gordon Webb read it Mr. Burrell 
shen signalled a message in “Morse,” 
r ondwereadit, Kurven Foster, James 
tecehini, Willie Prvon and lan Simp- 
r on then made twists and put them on 
ticks and baked them over the fire. 
They passed thi€test, Willie Tryon 
rought his twist buck to the residence 
ndyave it to Miss Ford and she ate a 
of it. She said it was good. 
iy enjoyed our h 


Hilton 


aids. 
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wood Bell, 
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Thanksgiving 
“The turkey is my favorite bird, 
And mince my favorite pic. 
‘And cranberry my favorite sauce 


I wonder why! % 
I'm thankful forthem all—aren’ tyou? 


he stuffing, too! 
Ane oe Se eEaret Munsterberg. 


| 


A Drawing Lesson 
If this straight line should grow 


And its Nveutieard of stranger 
things. 

{'m sure we'd have [0 grow 
a head, 

For wings don't grow alone, 
instead, 

‘They're often found upon @ 
bird, aC 

And sometimes on 3 bug, I've 
heard. 

‘Two bulging eyes OF either 
side, 

‘This. chap appears to be bug- 
eyed. 


Not horns, my dear, he hasn't 


any; 
These two. slim lines are 
antennae. 


called 


Now four thin legs all. spread 
and sprawly, 
bug looks 
crawly. 


Our very creepy, 


“Tis lots of fun to make these 


dots, ; 
All. well-bred bugs are wearing 
spots, 
Now keep on him a watch- 
fuleye, 


For he can either crawl or fly 


Party » 
Nov. Ist. 
afternoon we had a Hal- 
We had some apples. 
We 
kof 


We 
1 


A Hallowe'en 


Yesterd 
lowe’ en party. 
We had some watermelon 
had false faces. We had a 
lantern. We played a game 
had lots of fun. 
Irene Coles. Grade HC. 


a 


Mans teachers came to our School last 
Friday. They came from Kingston. 

Wetalked torthem “‘Uhey bought ice 
cream and cake for all ofus. We had 
it for dinner. The teachers were very 
kind ‘The big boysand girls thanked 
them 


Laura] Cooke. Grade IA. 


November 9. 
The day before yesterday was my 
birthday, lamten years old My 
mother and brother came to see me. 
I had a party in the dining-rocm, 
Thirteen girls came to it. We had 
some cake and ice cream. “Vhe birth- 
day cake had ten candles on it. It was 
pretty. We had crackers. We pulled 
them. We a good time —Betty 
Ballard. Grape a. 


November 8 

Yesterday was Vhanksgiving Day. 
We had a holiday, Mary's Aunt, Bet- 
ty's mother and brother and [Laura's 
father, mother, brother and sister came 
to see them. Helen and Buddy got 
boxes fromhome. We had roast pork, 
applesauce, potatoes and — ces for 
dinner. “he girls played with their 
dolls and the boys went for a walk in 
the afternoon. We had agood time. 
Rosina Provenzano. Grade HA. 


“found it 


The Dog That Bought 


Buns 
Roger -had come to town to start 
school. As he und his father strolled 


along down a quaint side street to the 
place where they planned to have 
dinner they noticed that a very large 
dog, was following them. : 

“I think that dog must be lost,’’ 
said Roger, ‘for he follows us about 


80, 

Why, perhaps he is. Come here, 
old fellow,”” called Roger’s father to 
the dog, a great Saint Bernard. The 
dog trotted up to Roger and made 
friends, poking his moist nose into 
Roger's hand and nosing about his 

kets. 

“What do you suppose he wants?" 
Roger asked. =a 

A penny!”’ spoke up Mr. Holliday, 
the baker, from his doorway. 

“‘He really wants a penny, and if 
you give him one he will buy son:e- 
thing. Won'tyou, old boy?”’ 
The dog wagged his tail and looked 
anxiously at Roger, who was fishing 
his pocket for a penny When he 
he tossed it to the dog. 

‘The dog caught it in his mouth 
and by way of a thank-you wagged 
his tail and gave Roger a knowing 
look with his big brown eyes. “Then 
he walked straightinto Mr, Holliday’s 
bakeshop, put both paws and his penny 
on the counter and barked joyously, 
whereupon Mrs. Holliday passed out 
two large brown buns. 

How Roger laughed! 

“*He will not buy his buns anywhere 
but in my shop,” the baker said, 
“because my wife always gives him 
two and at the other bakeries they give 
him only one. He coaxes all the 
young boys in town for pennies.’ 

“*He’s the smartest dog | ever saw,” 
said Roger. “‘I shall save my pennies 
for him and watch him buy buns ~ 
—Jane Brackett. Note: Thisisatrue 
story. It happened long ago to the 


author's grandfather. 


Brown and furry, 

Caterpillar in a hurry, 

‘Take your walk 

‘Vo the shady leaf ora stalk, 

Or what not, 

Which may be the chosen spot, 

No toad spy you: 

Spin and die, 

‘To live again a buttertly. 
—Christina Rossetti 


Mr. Muskrat's Trick 

Said Ivan the white Samoyed dog to 
Sporthe black and white hound, *‘l 
think it’s time we dug that old muskrat 
out of his house by the river. We're 
much larger than he, so I'm sure we 
can catch him. Let's go at it.” 

“All right.’’ replicd Spot, “‘we Il 
take turns diguing. I'll race you to 
his house and the one who wins may 
have his first turn,”” 

Off they ran and Ivan won the race. 

He began digging at the side of the 
old) muskrat’s dome-shaped house. 

He dug as hard and as tast as he 
could. 

When he was too tred to dig 
more, Spot took his turn. 

So the two dogs dug until the musk- 
rat's house was all torn away and they 
had duy to the very edge of the water; 
but they hadn't caught Mr. Muskrat. 

Mr. Muskrat had cleverly buiit sev- 
eral underground passages that led into 
the river. 


any 


‘There he sat and almost laughed his 
head off while the two dogs, Ivan and 
Spot, who thought they were so smart, 
dug and dug and dug 


) shi 


‘jump and landed right on the lady's. 


‘The Tree Toad’s Clothes 

One morning when the leaves begun 
to turn red and the wind blew cold a 
lady came walking out on her porch 
and sat down upon her sunny doorstep. 
“Oh! What a pretty bit of green!” 
¢ said, stooping to pick it up. 
‘As she did so, out come two tiny 
feet. ‘‘Oh,’” she cried, ‘‘it’s alive!” 

Just then the piece of moss gave a 


lap. 

eHow do, you do, Mr. Tree 
‘Toad?”’ said the lady. ‘‘I think you 
want me to adopt you.”” 

She found a box and put some earth 
into it and some fresh green leaves, 
and in the box she made lots of holes 
so there would be plenty of air. 

Next day the lady took the tree toad 


-to the city, to the school where she 


taught. The boys and girls were de- 
lighted and thought a good name for 
him would be “*Hoppie.”” 

All around the edge of a big pot of 
ferns she putsome tall sticks and cover- 
ed the whole with netting. Inside of 
this Hoppie lived very happily. The 
children loved to watch him. 

One day the children could not find 
Hoppie. Their teacher looked, and 
neither could she find him. 

‘At last one boy said, “‘l see the dirt 
moving. Look! It's Hoppie!"" ~ 

Sure enough, it was all brown like 
the earth in the fern pot. 

Why do you suppose Hoppie chang- 
ed his clothes, and did he really change 
them? Ask your teacher. 

—Anne Louis Preston. 


Now, speech is very curious: 

You never know what minute 

A word will show a brand-new side, 

With brand-new meaning tn it. 

"This world could hardly turn around, 

If some things acted like they sound. 
Nancy Byrd ‘Turner. 


Jack Frost 
Someone has been in the garden, 
Nipping the fic sso fair; 
All the green leaves are withered, 
Now who do you think has been 
there? 


‘The Story of the Pilgrims 

Over three hundred ago, some 
people of England were  dissatistied 
with the way King James of England 
demanded of them that ¢ zo to his 
church and no other. “hey wished 


to be independent, so a little group | 


met and decided to go to Holland. 
The children went to school in 
Holland. Bye and bye the English 
parents found out their children were 
talking Dutch, so they returned to 
England and secured two boats, the 
Speedwell and the Maytlower. 
About one hundred people 
out to sail to America. “The Speed- 
well sprung a le and they turned 
back and all got on board the May- 
flower. 
A little boy was born while on our the 
ocean and they called him Oceanus. 
‘They landed at Plymouth Rock. 
‘Then the fathers and sons made 
log houses and also built a church. 
They found out there were some 
kind Indians and some cruel Indians. 
‘Vhe kind Indians gave the Pilgrims 
corn and told them how to plant it 
‘he first winter was very cold and 
many Pilgrims died. “The next spring 


ed 


they planted corn and many things, and 
had a good harvest. 
They decided to have a Vhanksgiv- 


for the dinner. 
out-of-doors. 

on that morning. ‘The fathers and 
sons always carried yuns, tobe ready 


‘Vhey went to church 


Ivan and Spot never did puzsle out for any cruel Indians who might be 


whathappened. —Louise C. Earley. 


hiding. 


When they came home from church, 
the kiud Indians had put a big bag of 
pop-corn on the table. The feast lasted 
three days. That wasthe First Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Be Grateful 
We must never forget to be grateful 
To our parents, our families and 
friends, 
Much more to our Father above us, 
For the manifold blessings He sends. 


| 
| 


So let us be thankful and say so; 
‘The cost of a ‘“Thank you’’ is small, 
For the Spirit of Gratitude prompted 
Is cheering to both oreat and small 
By Maude M. Grant 


| Thanksgiving Song 

‘For all the treasures of rich autumn 
fields, 

We give our thanks—hearty thanks 

Great golden pumpkins, grapes royal 
in hue; 

| Bright crimson apples down aster lanes 

| blue; 

Pears, plums arid peaches the ripe 

harvest yields; 

inks now we give—hearty thanks 


| 
i Tha 
For health and homes, and the hosts 
| of kind friends; 
| We give our thanks—hearty thanks. 
| Broad is our country, and great is its 
| worth; 
Mighty its forests, throughout their 
green girth, 
| Silver its streams where the birch, 
graceful, bends; 
‘Thanks now we give—hearty thanks. 
By May B. Bryant 


‘The Birds’ Winter 

| Out of my window I looked one day, 

| One bleak, cold day in November; 

| Kight little birds on the leaf-bare tree 

! Seemed to shiver one word, ““Novem- 

ber!" 

‘Into my heart there came that day 

| A thought of their foodless winter, 

| And eight little sparrows, with one 

| accord, 

; Seemed to chime 
winter!”” 

Go, little birds, go tell the rest 

| ‘That here there'll be food and shelter!” 

|} And eight little sparrows on joyous 

i wing, 

| Seemed to call to them; 

; shelter!"” 


out: ‘‘Foodless 


**Food and 


By ion Stanley. 


Thanksgiving 

A turkey sat on a back yard fence, 
And he sang this sad, sad tune: 
‘Thanksgiving Day is coming, 
' Gobble! Gobble’ Gobble! Gobble 
| And J know I'll be eaten s-0-0-n— 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 

1 would like to run a w-a-y— 
| Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
Gobble! Gobbie! Gobble! 
‘1 don't like Thanksgiving Day. 


The Mist and All 
I like the fall, 
The mist and all, 
Llike the night owl's 
Lonely call— 
And wailing sound 
Of wind around. 


Gobble! 


[like the gray 
November day, 

And bare, dead boughs 
“That coldly sway 
Against my pane. 

like the rain. 


Like to sit 
And laugh at it— 
And tend 
My cozy fire a bit. 
I like the fall— 
‘The mist and all— 
—Dixie Willson. 


‘There are many silkworms in China. 

Silkworms come from moth eggs. A 
moth looks like asmall white butterfly. 
‘The moth lays little eggs on leaves. 
‘Then it dies. ‘Tiny silkworms are 
hatched from the eggs. A silkworm is 
almost white, and itsbody is soft and 
round. The little silkworm eats leaves 
and grows very fat. It becomes too fat 
for its skin just as the caterpillar does, so 
the old skin breaks and the silkworm 
comes out dressed in a fine new skin. 
‘The silkworm eats, grows, and changes 
its skin four times. Then it stops eat- 
ing and curls up with its legs out. It 
spinsa ball of silk around its body, 
called acocoon. “The worm stays in 
the cocoon several weeks, and turns 
toamoth. Then the cocoon opens 
and the moth comes out. 

Hefore the moth comes out people ga- 
ther the cocoons. They kill the worms 
insde the cocoon with hot water. 
Sometimes they put them into the water 
hut sometimes they kill them by steam. 
‘Vhen they unwind the threads from 
the cocoon. hese threads are very 
fine. Several of them are twisted togeth- 
cr, and this thread is called raw silk. 
{tts washed and twisted again to make 
it stronger. Then it is silk thread. 
Some of the silk thread is wound on 
spools for sewing. The of rest itis wov- 
en into silk goods. Nature Facts. 


The First Thanksgiving Day. 

Iris nearly three hundred years since 
the first Thanksgiving Day. Though 
we have even more to be grateful tor, 
| think that there are not many of us 
who feel quite so thankful as the little 
handful of people who set apart the 
first Thanksgiving Day. 

Vhere were not very many of them, 
just one little village in a big forest land 
and by the edge*of the great ocean. 
Iwas on the north-eastern shores of the 
United States and is called Plymouth. 
Vhe people Lam telling you about ga 
itthat name when they came to it, 
ly two years before they had their first 
Thanksgiving Day. It was the name 
of the last town they had seen in Eng- 
lind. What a long trip they had in 
their little vessel, called the Mayflower, 
ty their new home. 

You will wonder why they travelled 
so tar to make new homes for them- 


selees. It was because they wanted to. 
worship God in their own way that 
they left England, They were not 
atood of the long voyage and. all its 


ships; for they felt sure they were 
sas God wished them to do. 
\ arrived safely, too,and built their 
village by the sea—the new Pl 
mouth. One of the first buildings they 
por ap wasa lite log church. 
ie first year was very hard for 
ev body. “The winter was colder than 
the had ever known in England, and 
houses were small and poorly 
‘They could’not get any letters 
ws from their friends in England 


wuny months. Food was not 
scr ec, forthere was always plenty of 
gar and fish. Bur it such a 


ce from their old way of living that 


the eople became ill, and in the spring 
the were many graves. But the worst 
thy abour the new land was the In- 
dia These English people were 
ate of them —and with good reason, 


tou. orthey were fierce and sometimes 
‘er cruel. “They tried not to let the 
1s know how few they were, 
vlanted grain about the gray 
urchyards so that the In 
not count how many had died. 

one of the Indian chiefs was 
ted to the English and: kept the 
tribes from making war on them; 


‘e second summer they had a 
harvest, and everything was more 
sntable. It was that autumn, just 


the grain was gathered, that the 
‘er spoke to them one Sunday 


Tue Cananian 


about having a Thanksgiving day. “‘It 
seemeth right,’’ he said, ‘‘God hath 
granted us peace and plenty. He has 
blessed us with a dwelling-place of 
peace. He has held back the savage 
red man from bringing harm to us. 
‘Therefore let us appoint a day of 
Thanksgiving.” 

After that all the people, even the 
boys and girls, were busy getting ready. 

The men took their guns and fishing 
rods, and went into the forest, and 
brought home fowl, fish, and deer, and 
perhaps bear meatas well. “The boys 
and girls gathered wild plums, and 
grapes, and corn, and brought in pump- 
kins from the gardens; and the wo- 
men made pies, puddings, cakes, and 
bread, and baked the meat and corm. 
They had great piles of cakes, and 
tows of pies, and loaves of bread and 
platters of meat, for they all expected 
company. You could not guess, lam 
sure, who were coming! They had 
sent word to the Indians near to come 
and spend Thanksgiving Day with 
them. 

Do yousuppose they:came? Indeed 
they did. “They came before break- 
fast and stayed until long after supper, 
and had a good time, and tasted every- 
thing the white women had cooked, 
and nodded their heads and said, 
“How"’ a great many times, to. say it 
was good. Some of the little girls 
and boys were half afraid of them, but 
they need not have been, for that day 
the Indians felt very kindly toward the 
English. —Ontario History Manual. 


Migration of Birds 

One of the strangest things to 
stand about bird life is this 
migration. We can readily see why 
they leave the north on the approach 
of winter and seek a warmer climate; 
not only because so many birds could 
not find ‘sufficient shelter, but because 
their supply food is cut off when the 
insects disappear. A few birds like 
the Jay, the Chickadee, and Woud- 
pecker that are not dependent on living 
insects for food, remain all winter in 
their northern homes; but the greater 
number are forced to move southward 
when the frosty nights of autumn drive 
the insects into their hiding places. 

When they go, and how they 
are still subjects of mystery 

A few species, like the Wild Geese 
and Ducks, are sometimes seen Aying 
in great flocks high up in the air, but 
many disappear and no one can tell 
the manner of their flight. Blackbirds, 
Crows, Bobolinks a 
in large numbers before they are ready 
to go 

The Crows go through a 
drill, in the autumn, as if 
preparing for the journey 
der gives the commanding 
w,’" and the others fall into com- 
panies and battalions and away they 
go, only to swing and whirl and con. 
termarch (or countertly) back to the 
starting point, where they alight amid 
a perfect din of “’Caw-caws'” and 
“Haw-haws. 
Aftera few days of sach maneuvers, 
they settle upon atime when the real 
start 1s made. 
» The flight of the Wild Geese ts 
well known to be in an orderly and 
exact manner, with « leader in ffont, 
while the others follow in the order of 
one or both sides of a wide V 
They never go in “Indian file, ~~ 
one immediately behind another sbut 
in this form that enables cach one|to | 
keep the leader in sight as well as to 
which way they are going. 

Many birds migrate only at might 

When the nights grow cool a rest- 
lessness may be observed among the 


sort of 
they were 


“Caw. 


£0, | 


di others collect | out anything with them. 


One old; 


birds; a moving and chirping and low 
calling to each other in the darkness | 
thatis never heard the summer 
nights. 


On some dark might a sound of 
many bird voices is heard, a sound 
that seems far away. and yet overhead; 
then we may know that a vast company 
of our summer friends are passing, 
under the cover of darkness, away to 
a land of sunshine and plenty. 

The morrow may find the wind whist- 
ling through the bare branches where 
lately they swung their hammocks and 
built their summer homes; the rain and_ 
sleet may cover the fields where Bobo- 
link and Meadowlark hid babies’ cra- 
dies; the clouds may_hang-datk and 
heavy between us and the sky, but the 
birds will greet the sunrist amid the or- 
ange groves of Florida or the green is- 
lands of the Atlantic. 

And when the winter snows have 
melted, and the warm spring sun is 
calling bud and blossom back to life, 
some morning we awake to find the 
birds are come again. The very Robin 
that built his nest in our apple tree last 
summer is back again in our dooryard; 
and the self-same Oriole that swung 
his bask. t from a branch of yonder elm 
is piping his gayestnotes from its top- 
most branch. “Twice they have trav- 
eled those weary miles over land and 
sea since last we heard them. 

This ts the mystery;—how they 
know the way. 

—Our Friends the Birds. 


Why The Sea is Salt 

Away in the Northland lived King 
Krodi, who was known far and near for 
his kindness to strangers who came to 
visit his country. He took delight in 
attending to the needs of weary travel- 
lers; and it seemed as if Heaven itself 
gave him plenty to bestow, for in no 
country of the world were the harvests 
so rich and so plentiful. 

One day this kindly king received a 
present of a pairof millstones. “They 
were intended to be useful and they 
were by no means pretty, though when 
you learnt what they could do you 
began atonce to think them rather 
handsome. As a matter of fact these 
ly stones were worth more than 
sures of the royal castle. 
‘Votellthe truth, they could produce 


Things I’d Like to Do 
Ti like todeive an omnibus, 


= contluctor tov: 
Td like to feed the elephants 
That live up at the Zoo: 


hureh 
bells. 


Ti like to use the garden hose 
And wash the garage down: 

I'd like a circus for my own, 
I'd love a funny clown, 


Tid like to to be a policen 
Make all the tra ftie xt 
Td like to press the fu 
And make them all go pop! 


Td go on want all these thing» 
Tit I'm grown up like you: 
Aud then When Ido what | like 
TU make them all come true! 
Enid Blyton. 


hardened with greed of gold, and 
he kept the women so busy at this 
first task that they had n& time to grind 
out any of the other things, such as 
peace and love and joy. or even plenty, 
which is so much better than excess. 

At last they grew so weary that, 
strong as they were, they were forced 
to stop; and as King Frodi was at that 
moment asleep, they changed their 
task and began to grind out armed 
men in great numbers. Before long 
there was a strong army at their 
command; King Frodi was taken in 
his sleep and killed, and the millstones 
were carried down to the seashore. 

There a ship was seen riding at 
anchor, and the women wenton board 
with the millstones and the armed 
men. As they. sailed merrily away, 
it occurred to the leader of the men 
that it would amuse the ship's com- 
pany toset the millstones going 

So he called the women, and said 
to them, “‘Salt is good; grind yreat 
heaps of salt, and we will sell it at the 
hearesttown.”’ So the women ground 
salt in glittering heaps, as white as 
driven snow, and when the warrior 
leader saw them his eyes glistened, 
and greed took hold of him. “Grind 
on, grind on,”’ he cried. The we 
men worked hard all day, but as evs 
ing was falling they said to the warrior 
leader, “‘We must really rest now."” 
But he cried out in an angry tone, 
“Grind on! Grind on! We brought 


anything for which their owner had 
taken a fancy. “Uhey could grind out 
silver, diamonds, and other 
stones, as Well as great quant 
love, happiness, joy, and peace. 
the stones were of ne use to King Frodi 
because none of his people were strong 
enough to turn them. Not even his 
strongest warriors were able to grind 


One day King Frodi was out riding 
when he noticed by the roadside two 
women of very great size, with broad 
shoulders and stout limbs. ““Vhese 
aire the women to work for me,”” said 
the king, and he stopped to ask them 
tego with him to the palace. The 
women were quite willing to do so, 
and the king took them at once to the 
barn where the millstones were kept. 

“You seem so very strong,’” said 
the king, “that | am you must 
be able to grind these millstones.” 

“Oh yes," said the women in a} 
breath, “we can turn these millstones | 
quite easily. What shall we grind tor 
King Frodi?”’ | 
Grind out gold,” said the king 
“gold in a glittering heap.” 

“That we will,” said the women, 
and baring their great arms they set to 
work without delay. 

In a few minutes there were many ; 
ghttering piles of yellow gold on the | 
tloor of the barn. | 
zy Frodi’s eyes ylistened as he | 
watched the women, and when they 
rest their army he cried} 
cagerly, “Grind more, grind more!” | 

Night and day for many weeks the | 


sure 


you, 


the king kept the strong women work- 
ing without a break except to take a 
hurried meal. For now his heart was 


you here to work, and not to~rest. 
jrind on, you lazy women, grind 


on 

Thenthe women went to work 
again, and ground so quickiy that the 
weight of the salt sank the ship to the 
bottom of the sea And there they 
seem to be grinding still, for the water 
of the sea is full of salt, and has been 
since that day 


Reading and Thinking 


The Milkmaid and Her Pail 


A milkmaid was walking along with 
a pail of milk on her head, and sing- 
ing merrily as she went. She was 
thinking of the mony which the milk 
would bring, for she was carrying it 
to town to sell. 

“Let me sei she said to herself 
“here are cight quarts of milk, and 
with the money which I get for it I 
can buy thirty eggs. From thirty eggs 
I can safely say that twenty-five chick- 
ens will hatch. The chickens will 
be—big enough to take to market at 
*hristm. and they will bring a price 
then. ‘hey will come to fifteen or 
twWenty dollars, at least, and with that 
I will buy anew dress and a new hat. 
Then twill w arthemtochureh, and 
all the young fellows will wanrtd walk 
home with me. But 1 won't look at 
any of them— no, not 1!" 

She tossed her head proudly, and 
the pail, which she had altogether 
forgotten, upped over and fell, and all 
the milk was spilled on the ground. 


— 


The retrospect of lite swarms with 
lost opportunities. — Sir H. Taylor 


THE 


“] Shall Not Pass Again 
This Way”. 

For several years before his death, 
Mr. Dai S. Ford, the proprietor, 
editor and builder of the Youth's 
Companion, because - of — delicate 
health, did his work and managed his 
mammoth business from a little room 
in hishome in one of the beautiful 
parks of Boston. When loving hands 
cleared the plain but convenient desk, 
there was found, in a conspicuous 
place, much worn with frequent hand- 
ling, the following poem If the poet 


had intended to describe Mr. Ford's 
daily words and actions, he could not 
have done so in more appropriate 
language. 


that bringeth strength T want to 


+ for tea 


Lawant tog os. 
a Swiding doubts and 


The fait 
fo 


ive alway: 
zai this way. 


foi 
tonal 


ot 
ure Lstalt 


How Billy Won the Game 


‘ 


Inned fron first paged 
ret it now, We 


course we shall but 
need sleep to-night. 

‘And with that he turned over with 2 
grunt and began to snore softly as an 
invitation to Billy to let him alone and 
yo to sleep also. 


The stands at Readville were taxed 
totheir utmost with a lively crowd. 

When the two teams came trotting 
on the field, each led by its stalwart 
captain, even the few clouds in the sky 
seemed to shake as the tumultuous 
cheering arose to greet them. 

‘Yo the over-anxious enthusiasts 1n 
those stands the practice seemed, un- 
duly long and the conference of officials 
and captains in the middle of the field 
entirely unnecessary. Bur to the play- 
ers itseemed as if they would never 


get accustomed 10 handling the ball | 


besore the game started. Finatly, how- 
ever, it came time for the whistle. 

“Hillsview ready?"’ A wave ot 
Captain Williams’ arm was the answer. 

*Readville ready?”’ A similar wave 
was made by the Readyille captain, 
and then “*Play!”? came from the re- 
ferce’s lips as he raised the whistle 10 
blow it. 

Readville kicked off, and the ball 
rose so high and carried so far that the 
Readville tacklers were waiting forthe 
full-back to receive it when it came 
almost on the goal-line. But Jim 
Warren wasa Wise player, and fein- 
ting to go totheleft, he succeeded in 
throwing those would-be tackiers off 
their balance so that he brushed them 
away and ran to the ten-yard line before 
he was downed. 

Let us pass quickly over the monot- 
onous playing of the first half of the 
game, during which dime neither team 
could force the ball nearer than the 
thirty-yard line. “Three forward passes 
had been tried by cach team and only 
one had yained any ground worth 
mennoning. “That one gain brought 
the cheers echoing and re-echoing 
from the Readville stands; for their 
end caught the ball on his own forty- 
yard line and sped on to Hillsview’s 
thirty-yard line before he was brought 
down from behind by Billy Watte. 

“Whats the matter with Billy 
Warte 1° came from Hillsview’s stands 
Sin 


minutes later that same question 
unanswered —was asked by various 
individuals in undertones, when Billy 


failed twice to gain more than three! game was over and the players were | ces are ever at work to make a bet 


sards--once on a tick-play that had 


never been known to fail in pushin 
the ball ahead at leastten yards. 


yz asmuch surpi as any student watch- 


: ing the game. 


“The second half found each team, | “*Well,”* and Billy blushed like a 
after being labored with, advised,  scltool girl, ““You see, 1 knew that 
‘coaxed and what not, in their respect- they would be laying for me, and 

ive locker rooms, ready to put forth | simply wanted to show them that] had 


every ounce of strength toward thi 
winning of the game. 


*16—6—6—16,"’ came the cry praticed every night last week, and, 
from the Hillsview quarter-back as his | well, er—er—it seemed to come in 
team lined after getting the ball on just right and Jim scored, while 
downs. In toward the centre of the | simply led a few of them away. Jim 
line plunged the” full-back, Warren, | deserves the praise, for I think he is 


head low and cleated shoes fairly dig 


ging intothe turf. The Readville line | he did the scoring!" 
met him and his interference nobly 


and fora moment his advance wa 


checked; then out toward right end | sounding slap on the back. And then 
tore the Hillsview left tackle, Jack | because his throat seemed to fill up so 
Mannus, and behind hint came Billy that_ he could sa 
Warte with the ball hidden snugly in repeated, “Oh, s! ck: 
the curve of his arm, The pair were 
not discovered until they had cleared Matthew Arnold’s Last Sunday 
the farend of the line; then seven 
chalk lines had heen passed before | 


Billy was forced out of bounds. 

"Thirty-five yards! 
as came trom Hillsview! Such yell 
of “Hold tem!” 


score 


from the Readville throat: 


‘A. plunge through tackle netted Arnold was a man to. whom faith did 
rds: a run around left end | net come easily, and many regarded 


thr 
gaine 


two more, and the two team: 


fined upon Readhville's.ten-yard line | Cidedly unsympathetic. 

one determined to get the five more 
vards necessary for the first doven— 
determined not to a 
ing every nerve and Riviera earthquake, which some time 
‘oncoming play and | Previous had wrought terrible de- 


the other a bt me 
ow it, and strai 


muscle to stop th 
vet possession Of that precious ball. 
“16—6—6—16,"" again came the 
signal, repeated av some player who 
cither did not hear or had not under- 
stood requested the repetition. Up in 
yi 


ville is certainly ‘on’! 


Yes, it was the very same signal ~the 
very same play—that had netted that 
But would it 
‘The answer was in the play 
acks, low, 


ve yard gain! 


itself. In plunged the 
straight tow 


the R 

graduate expressed it fo himself, 
hardly had they wot started before Bi 
was followed by half-a-dozen 
Readsille players 
catch the speedy Hillsview back 


There was absolutely no chance for 
Jack Mannus and Billy to turn in and 


run straight down the field until they 
came within five yards of the sidelines. 
‘Then Billy turned quickly, dove as a 
tackler sprang at him, and was down- 
ed on Readville’s six-yard line—one 


short vard of the required distance? 
What cared anybody in the Read: 


ville stards for that little group still | ¢ Id brick wall. “The wall was two bri 


struggling where the play frst started 
But wait a minute, you Readvillians 


Our from the midst of the group | rope through an upper window and 


plunges Jim Warren, the — full-back 


rapid strides he crosses the 


and has placed the ball down squarely | down itcame ate 


between the goal posts. 


that Billy’s “‘tric 


a cheer burst forth from the Hillsvew 


stands that must have echoed 
back to the little academy town 


“How did you ever think of it!” 
exclaimed Coach Morey after th 


vetting dressed. 


Such cheering | panied his sister and her husband to 


“Don't let “em |! s 
etc., as came echoing back son—beiter known to the reading pub 


i the center of the line, 


s. each endeave ring to 


vay up on the hill twenty miles away. | 5 


| at least one trick up my sleeve they 
couldn't solve; so upin my room we 


* | 4 marvel at hiding the ball. Anyway, 


“Oh, shucks!” was all that Coach 
‘| Morey could say as he hit Billy a re- 


y nothing else, he 


i 


One morning in May, 1888, Matthew 
Arnold, the famous essayist, accom- 


| Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, 
rpool, where Rev. John Wat- 


lic as lan Maclaren--was pastor. 


his criticisms of the Church as de- 
ic. On the morn- 

ing in question Dr. Watson preached 
a sermon on the Cross of Christ. 
He used an illustration from the 


Ss 


vastation. In one village, he said, so 
great had been the havoc that practic- 
ally everything — was overthrown. 
, churches, schools and other 
buildings simply crumbled. But left 
standing erect by the wayside was a 
crucifix, and to that shrine the terrified 
and homeless people found their way. 
With tender fecling Dr. Watson 
quoted the hymn beginning: 
> When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 
With this hymn the service closed, 
and Arnold was profoundly impressed. 
‘A servant heard him softly singing the 
hymn to himself later. Yes,” he 
said, “‘the Cross remaineth, 


and in 
the straits of the soul makes its 
cient appeal.”’ He confessed that he 
had been deeply affected by the ser- 
he declared that the hymn 
was the finest inthe English langua 

In the afternoon he went for 
walk with his relatives. He seemed 
in excellent spirits, but he was stri 
with heart failure, and in a few hours 
he passed aw: 


Pulling Down the Wall 


We stood on the street the other 
day watching some men pull down an 


1 | thick, 
1 | feet h 


olid, and possibly. twenty 
the men had run a he 


tastened it to the top of the wall and a 
number of them then took hold of the 
rope and pulled. It wasn’tlong be- 
fore the walls began to give a little, 
then a little more, and in a few minutes, 
wreck. Just across 
the street other men were at work 
pbuilding a similar wall; and is was re- 
markable how much longer it took to 
build a | than it did to pull itdown. 

Construction is often avery slow job. 
Men will spend 
building a house, a ship, ora 
torpedo, oran hour's E 
leave nothing buta mass of 
. ‘The Jews said that Herod's 
Temple took forty-six years to build, a 

soldier's lighted torch touched it, and 

it was no more. 
| In the world great constructive for- 
Tr. 


He himself had been amore beautiful world; and atthe same 


time great destructive forces are at work 
to wipe out the things which make 
life better worth living. Youth must 
choose to which it will ally its energy 
and capability. ‘The builders are busy, 
so are the wreckers, but the builders 
are doing work that sadly needs to be 
done, while the wreckers are often 
doing work which had better-not be 
done. Somemen are building homes, 
schools, churches, faiths; other men 
are destroying homes, schools, 
churches, faiths; every man and wo- 
man must choose to which they will 
ally themselves. 


Shernfold School 
72 Brouson Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
A girls’ residential School, providing 
digidunl training and care fur special 
Established underthe aurpices 


‘The Canadian Cot 
Child Welfare 
Full information as toalms, conitions, terns, 
otc., freely supplied on application to < 
Misx Charloite Whitton, Hon. Sec, 
408 Plaza Bldg. Ottawa, Ont. 
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F. SMITH --TAX1 SERVICE 
The following prices will be charged between 

the Onutrio School for the Deaf and the city 

points or railway stations, 

1 passenger .. ib 


ASK FOR SMITH'S TAXIS. 


‘The Torunto LipReading Club 
gives intructiongin 
Lip Readt 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing People 
welcomed 
Secretary, Miss A. HETHERINGTON 
113 HILTONAVE, TORONTO. 


—————— 
MISS GRACE 1. TULLER 
Normal Graduate of The 
Nitchie School of Lip Reading 
New York 
2 QugeEn’s Park 
Puont Cot. 2124 Toronto 


School for the Blind 
BRANTFORD, ONT, 


ee PROVINCIAL SCHOOL FUR 
‘the Education and Instruction of lind 
children, is located at Brantford, Ontario. For 
particulars address 

W. B. RACE, Principal 


Toronto Evangelical Church of the Deaf 


MH Wellesley Street (between Yonge and 
‘Chureh Streets) 

peuaious SERVICES are held aa follows 
‘every Sunday :— 

Bower School at West End ¥, M,C. 4. 

Sunday 


at ii/anim, 
School at 36 Wellesley Street at 


fi Jat Danforth United Church 
Py 
co Service at 45 Wellesley Street at 
ie 
bi Wellesley Street +) ery 
Superintens Mie Hivaxn, Rear 
japeria eax, Rear 
Wellesley Stroct. f 
Ontario Mission Committe Convenor: Mr. FE 
Harris, to. 


is, 111 St, Patrick Street, Te 
Deagonewy oer. 3: HB 


nt 


‘ellesley 


eS Hear 5 
COME 


Religious? icex are conducted by 
Rov. Father James. 
‘every Sunday at 3.15 p.m* 


Loretto Abbey College. 


387 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 


Rev, Mother Columbrieu, Mrs. M. Muri}: 
in charge Invernreter 


Mr. Pilon. 
Pres. 


Mra, G. O'Brien: 
See-Tress. 


are cordially invited 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


Alphabet Cards and 
iat ‘ 5Uc., post | 


paid ic. 
12 for 25c., postpaid 28c.! 
tpaid Bie. 
» 38 for 75c., postpaid B0c. 
o 48 for $1.00, eat sid $1110 
iil be it 


(No Samples i) 


Writh it Se 
septa eat Re reetaee es 


The Im 
ALHOUBIE ST., TORONTO 
‘J.T. Shilton, Manager 


Pal 


Published to teach Printing to some Pupils ot the OntarioSchool for the Deaf, Belleville. 
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green as they're 
e.?? 


“Andthey sdy 
his father’s just a 
common _ street 
cleaner. He does 
the four blocks from his own 

house tg Brown Street and 
gets. the magnificent sum -of 

twelve dollars a week for his 


es, and one of his sis- 
ters is my aunt’s nurse maid."” 

“And this fellow with his 
hs plus, and his family min- 
us, proposes to rise like a 
rocket, does he?’” 

Barney Lennox asked the 
question with derision, and 
Andy Miles stood spokesman 
forthe group of young fellows, who 
one noon hour in Brace & Dale's 
lunch room discussed thus freely the 
laest addition to the elevator staff. 

“Yes,"’ he answered disdainfully, 
“this is the very chap. I wasgoing 
up to the) paint section this morning, 
andwhen‘l saw this new, red-faced 
Englishman in charge of No. four, I 
gave him a bit of chaff about English- 
men not being wanted. round this store. 


: Herally got 
round our establishment.’” 
“And what did he say?’” 
Barney ’s question was a curious, 

lf scornful interrogation. 
Why he just shouted in that 
hish brogue of his— Ready- 
made suits, Millinery, Ladies’ Wear, 
Dress. Goods, 


calmly 
teal use to this shop, to work just as 
faithfully as I know how. If I see to 
my part, I'm not worrying for fearthe 
firm won't see to the promotion part.’ 
Did you everin your life hear anything 
like the conceit of these new chaps?’” 

“There's one thing to be said for 
this Henry Stobbs, “ however,’’—it 
was Joe Fraser who had joined the 


litle p:oup of employees, — ‘he comes | 


from 


mily who don’t seem to know 


how il How dol know? Well, | 
Youse- 1 live next door to them. 

hen they moved in, last Septem- 
ber, ! father was sick for months 
and th doctor said he must give up 
his ind or work and get out in the 
open. He couldn't find anything else 
todo, .) he took this street cleaning 
, a: only yesterday I hearg my 

sin 


n the Civic Works department 
Say tha: he Was one of the very best 
Men they had. Then the younger sis- 
fer Wacn't strong enough for more 
schoo}, 
bors vas just the sort of work she 
fede As for Henry, he applied for 
at work here, but everything was 
a uu) in that department, and what 
a he but drop into the first elevator 
peat) they had. So, you can’t stop 
ese Stobbs people, and I quite like 
is Henry chap. 1 shouldn't won- 
et, in fact, if with all his seeming 
Fawness, he does proceed to rise like 
a tocker."* 
4 Hut litle lunch room group of Brace 
“Dale's employees, laughed a bit at 


| swift, 


Boots and Shoes,’— | 
and then turning to me, he remarked + 
“*T intend to make myself of , 


‘an 


and wheeling babies out of tim | 
“Just so; I see,’” the young lady | 


Joe Fraser's defence and prophecy, 
and then they straightway fora season, 
forgot all about Henry Stobbs, the 


young fellow who had so calmly | at 


announced his own promotion. 

It was one morning, a couple of 
months later, that the young man in 
charge of No. 4 elevator, saw a pleas- 
ant, alert-looking young lady step into 
his car. Asit chanced, she was the only 
passenger, and the elevator | man’s re 


apes oe 


ift, friendly response,— 

Good morning. do wonder 
whether you could tell me where the 
new children’s nursery is to be? I 
have asked floor walkers and clerks, 
but no one seems to know just where 
it is. You see, I want to write it up 
for one of the papers, and | must have 
it before it’s an old story to everyone.”” 

“That's just what I have been try- 
ing to find out myself, miss. [make 
it my business to know everything about 
this store, but so far, I’m sorry | 
haven't been able to locate the new 
nursevy.’” 

“Why do you want to know every- 
thing about this store?"’ 

The lady asked it curiously. ‘“Your 
business is running an elevator, is it 
not?”’ 

“Yes; but don't you see,’’the ele- 
vatorman explained earnestly, “lam 
a part of this store, even if lam only 
elevator part, I want our 
business to grow bigger every day. 

Folks ask me every sort of thing, 
from where they'll find pins and 
needles to how many acres of floor 
space we cover, and I always feel that 
it’ sa sort of slur on Brace & Dale if I 
can’t tell themwhat they want to know. 
They call me “The Encyclopedia,’ 
round the elevators, 
tell them I want to bea new and 
improved edition, up-to-date every 


remarked, meditatively, and at the top 
floor the elevator operator saw her 
disappear among the toys and baby 
carriages. 

A few moments later this | same 
alert-faced woman stood talking with 
Mr. Brown, the firm’s manager. 

““I declare, I never asked his name,’ 


she said regretfully, "but he would be | 


running the same elavator, would whe 
not, so I can easily find him. You 


see, | must without fail go back and 


and I laugh and , 


‘The Original members of Our Scout Troop. We area year old now and have increased our strength to twenty one. 


tell the poor fellow that I have discov- 
ered the whereabouts of the new nur- 
sery, we were both so anxious to loc- ; 
ee | 
** And I will go with you and notify | 
this ‘Encyclopedia’ of ours that] want | 
to see him to-night in my private of- 
fice,” said Mr. Brown. “‘I thank 
you, madam,’’ he added courteously, | 
“for pointing out this young fellow to | 
me. We are alaways on the lookout | 
usiness. 

This was how it came about that the 
following morning Henry Stobbs_re- 
ported for duty, not at No. 4 elevator, 
| but at one of the desks in Brace & Dale 
great bustling offices. 

Pasted upon the door of his old eleva- 
tor, there was this notice, signed ‘* 
| Brown, Manager’’: 

“The yonug man who used to run 
|this elevator, has been promoted. 
Perhaps he was not smarter than 
| others of our employees, but he was 
keener to make this whole business suc- 
ceed. He was able to see beyond his 
| own pay envelope, and Brace & Dale 
like this kind of a helper.”” 

“What do you think of that?’ ask- 
ed Barney Lennox, as he turned away 
| from reading to his mates this most 
disconcerting message. 

“We think that the Manager's 
gone clean over to these clumsy-ton- 
| gued English chaps. Weare justas fit 
| for promotion as Stobbs, any day.” 
| Andy Miles’ voice sounded right- 
| cously indignant, as he spoke. 
| ‘But don’t you fellows see,'’—it 
‘ was Joe Fraser laying down the law 

this time—‘‘that Henry Ltobbs wasn’t 
| promoted because he was English, or 
Dutch, or Polack? He gota raise just 
because he was a civil, obliging, Avide- 
| awake chap that thought his business 
was to make business for this firm,” _ 

‘And from the fact that nary a one of 
the young men made answer to this 
plain statement of fact it was apparent 
thar they did see. —Onward. . 


Se o2— 
The Bridge Builder 

Some one has written a little poem, 
called ‘The Bridge Builder.” _ It tells 
about an old man, who at the close of 
the day came to a wide chasm which 
he with difficulty crossed in the dim | 
| ewilight. When safely over the stream, 
\he conceived the idea of building a) 

bridge which would span the gulf. 


= 


The Willand The Way . 
It was a noble Roman, 

In Rome’s Imperial day, 
Who heard a coward croaker, 
Before the battle say, — 

“They're safein such a fort- 
Tess 
There is no way to shake 


“On! onl’? exclaimed the 
“Vl find a way, or make 
ke 
Is fame your aspiration? 
Her path is steep and high: 
In vain he seeks the temple, 
Content to gaze and sigh! 
The shining throne is waiting, 
But he alone can take it 
Who says, with Roman firm- 


ness, 
“Tl find a way or make 
it aay 
Is learning your ambition? 
There is no royal road; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode; 
Who feels the thirst for knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will 
To “‘find a way or make it!”’ 


Are riches worth the getting? 
They must be bravely sought; 

With wishing and with fretting 
The boon cannot be bought; 


pen, 

But only he can take it 
Who says, with Roman courage, 
“I'll find a way or make it!”’ 

—John G. Saxe 


A fellow pilgrim chides the old man 


_ for his folly, telling him that the bridge 


will mean nothing to him, as he will 
not likely ever pass that way again, and 
that his journey is near an end anyway. 

The following verse gives the build- 
er’s majestic reply: 


“*The builder lifted his old grey head, 

‘Good friend, in the path I have come 

There followeth after me to-day,” he 
said, 

‘A youth whose feet must pass this 


way. 
This chasm which has been nought 
to me, 
To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall 


He, too, must cross in the twilight 


dim, 
Good friend, I'am building the bridge 
for him.”” 


We should be bridge builders. Any 
one who 1s not interested in the well- 
heing of life’s travellers is little better 
than a pagan. Not long agoa certain 
man, who was considered to be in a 
strong financial position, objected to a 
schoolhouse being built in his com- 
munity, because he had no children to 
enjoy its benefits. What does the 
reader think of such a man? _Isthere 
any good reason why we should notbe 
interested in other, as well as our own? 

It is a great privilege to be a bridge 
builder. It isa noble work to be an 
engineer, and superintened the placing 
of iron spans and girders in their places ; 
but it is a greater thing to build a bridge 
over some dangerous moral chasm over 
whi. h young travellers can pass in safe~ 
ty. 
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Interesting Facts 

Aesop was « famous Grecian fabal- 
ist, who lived xbout the middle of the 
sixth century B. C. His fables were 
probably delivered orally and written 
down later by his admirers, Many have 
come down to the presenttime, and are 
applicable to, conditions of modern 
life. 


Bad-el-mandeb, meaning the gate of 
tears, is the name of thestrait, 14 miles 
in width, uniting the Red Seato the In- 
dian Ocean. It was so called in an- 
cient times because of the danger of its 
navigation. _A lighthouse has been er- 
ected by the British Government on the 
Island of Perim in the middle of the 
strait. 


Redin Summer 


in winter I 
And dress by 


nave to Ko to bed and see 
‘The birds still hopping on the tree. 
Or bear the grown-up people’ feet 
Still golng past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to be 
When al the ie each toplay 
yer Should like so wae . 
And i should Ike oo a PPTL. Stevenson 


What the Apple Does 


tc starts all the secretions into vig- 
‘orous action and floods the system with 
a new tide of life. 

it is a friend to Health and a foe to 
Disease. id 

tris a food, tonic, condiment and 
cosmetic all in one. 

it kindles the brillancy of the eye, 
ana it plants roses in the cheeks. 

You cannot eat too many—after the 
neartiest_ meal there is always ample 
room for an apple. 

An apple is a social fruit; it draws 
numan beings together in fellowship. 

¥ienty of good apples will keep the 
children at home and in at night —hus- 
hands as well—and keep the doctor 
away. 

it promotes temperance. 

ic appears on our table in many ap- 
petizing forms. 

Raw fruit, as it comes fresh and 
crisp trom the tree and the refrigera- 
tors, needs no culinary art to improve 


Lake Superior, the largest of the 
Great Lakes, has an area of 31,800 
square miles, which is greater than 
the area of the Province of New 
Brunswick by 4,000 square miles. 
Lake Superior has an elevation of 602 
feet above sea level, whereas Ontario, 
the most eastern of the Great Lakes, 
is only 246 feet above sea level. 


The republic of Nicaragua in Cen- 
tral America has an area of 51,600 
square miles, which is almost equal to 
twice the area of our Province of New 
Brunswick. It contains a population 
of 640,000 of whom about three-quar- 
ters are mixed blood and the rest In- 
dians. Nicaragua was discovered by 
Columbia in 1502. 


The greatest distance at which an 
object on the surface of the sea or of 
a level plain, can be seen by a person 
whose eyes are ata height of 5 feet 
from the same level, is nearly 3 miles. 
Ata height of 20 feet the range is in- 
creased to nearly 6 miles. Ata height 
of 100 feet the range is 13 miles, and 
at 500 feet it is almost 30 miles. 


tt. 

A knife spoils it; let it be crushed 
and crashed in the mouth, and then it 
gives out its richest flavor and yields 
the greatest satisfaction, 

The apple family contains in its 
varieties exquisite favors adapted to all 
tastes. 

tras the oldest of our known food 
necessities. 


British India annually exports goods 
to the value of 1,200,000,000. “The 
leading kinds of exports are raw cotton 
and cotton yarn and manufactures. 
grain and flour, raw jute and jute 
manufactures, seeds, tea, nietals, and 
ores, hides and skins, leather, wool 
and woollens. About 21 per cent of 
all the exports go to Great Britain. 


Wonders with Straw 


Chemistry can work wonders, as 
the business and workaday world has 
good reason to know. Aton of coal 
may be made to produce enough chem- 
ical constituents to sell for more than 
the coal will bring when offered for 
fuel purposes and the coke that is left 
atter its by-products have been extract- 
ed is worth more for some purposes 
tnan was the original coal. 

“Uhree years ago a company establish- 
caa plant in St. Paul Hark, Minn., 
and began to experiment with straw. 

ic pays from eight dollars to ten 
dollars a ton for its material, which is 
a yood price trom a farmer's view- 
point. From a single ton, by the pro- 
cesses of chemistry, the company ob- 
cains? 

iwelve thousand six hundred cubic 
teet of gas. 

six hundred and forty pounds of 
carbon, especially adapted to the manu- 
tacture of elastic paint. 

Fifteen gallons of phenol oil of high 
anusepuc value. 

rourhundred pounds of pitch ele- 
ment, suitable for fireproof roofing ma- 
terial. A substantial amount of acetic 
acid can also be reclaimed when special 
equipment is installed. 

The only plant of its kind in the 
world has already demonstrated that in 
material which has heretofore been 
considered as so much waste, may be 
found more riches chan can be taken 
from all the gold mines of the world. 

Literally, hundreds and hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of valuable 
products are produced on American 
farms each year in straw-—Selected 


Notwithstanding its many and grow- 
ing rivals, London continues to be 
the greatest seaport of the world. 
During the year ships entered |.ondon 
port having a total tonnage of 24,717,- 
955 tons, and ships cleared having a 
total tonnage of 22,347,920 tons. 
“The ocean trade of the port that year 
had a value of $ 3,700,000, 000. 


Grace Darling was born in Bambor- 
ough, England, in 1815, and died in 


house-keeper atthe Farm Islands, near 
Berwick. In September, 1838, the 
steamer ‘‘Forfarshire,”” trom Hull to 
Dundee, was wrecked a mile away and 
Grace Darling and her father rowed 
their small boat through the raging sea 
to the wreck and saved nine lives. 


Charlemagne, Charles the Great, 
gathered up the fragments of the shat- 
tered Western Roman Empire and es- 
tablished a new empire which dominat- 
ed Western Europe. He was one of 
the great warriors and statesmen of the 
Middle Ages. He ruled over the 
Franks of France and Italy, also over 
a large part of Spain and Germ He 
lived from 755 to814. His successor 
had not the abiliy to perpetuate his 
government. 


An area containing 12,465 square 
miles, situated in southwestern Al- 
berta, is drained by the Milk River. 
‘These waters are emptied into the 
Missouri River, which joins the Miss- 
issippi, and the latter empties into the 
Gulf of Mexico 
has a small Gulf of Mexico Basin. 


If men, and women too, only knew 
as much at forty as they thought that 
they knew at twenty, the world would 
contain about half a billion of paragons 
of wisdom 


‘conifers or softwoods, and the re- 


and 32 species of hardwoods can be 
considered as commercially important. 


number of Atlantic salmon, by attach- 


the purpose of tracing thee movements 
of these fish. A salmon that was 
marked and liberated off Burns point, 


followed the larger indentions of the 
shoreline it travelled over 1,200 miles. 


Canada, therefore, | 


The largest drainage basi 
ada isthe Hudson Bay Basin, 
000 square miles draining into the 
Bay. 

The basin draining into the Arctic 
Ocean contains 1,290,000 square 
miles; the Atlantic Basin, 554,000 
square miles; and the Pacific Basin 
387,300 square miles. 


In Canada there are approximately 
150 species of trees of which 31 are 


mainder hardwoods. Of the total 
number only 23 species of softwoods 


The conifers form over 80 percent 


of the standing timber, and yield 95 
per cent 
produced. "The hardwoods are chiefly 
used for fucl, but they also furnish con- 
siderable lumber for flooring, interior 
finish, furniture, cooperage, turery, 
and other wood-working industries. 


Of the lumber and pulpwood 


The Department of Marine and 
Fisheries has marked a considerable 


ing silver tags to their dorsal fins, for 


Port Maitland, Yarmouth country, 
Nova Scotia, on June 11, was killed 


in the Moisie river, Quebec, in the 
early part of the next month. 
fish took the most direct route it travell- 


If this 


ed in the vicinity of 800 miles, but if it 


Progress and Prosperity 
General prosperity forthe country is 
reflected in new buildings for the deaf. 
Alabama leads with $300,000 for 


buildings for the deaf and blind. Next 
comes Washington state with 


2 


(00 for a new administration building. 
Florida is letting building contracts for 
$83,676 and is expecting to receive an 
appropriation of $100,000 more for a 
girls’ dormitory. 

‘The Maryland School is to have a 
new school building at a cost of $70,- 
000 

The North Dakota school is to have 
a new trades’ building to cost 550,- 
000, 

A bill has been favorably reported al- 
lowing $150,000 for a new trades 
building for the Michigan school. 

‘The New Mexice school has been 
allowed $75,000 for a boys’ dormi- 
tory. 

The Oklahoma school is to have 
$00,000 for a new gymnasium this 
year and $100,000 fora Primary Hall 


j next year. 


At Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia, 


1842. She was the daughter of alight-| the ground has been broken and the 


w is well under way on the foun- 
dation for a new gymnasium. “The 
structure will cost 5140, 000. 

‘The Idaho School has a $161,242 
building program. 

The Nebraska 
for the first unit of a 
school building. 

Many other schools report increased 
salary and maintainence appropria- 
tions. —The New Era (Connecticut. ) 


chool has $60,000 
odern, fireproof 


The Lighting of Candles 

In an essay in praise of ““The Un- 
known Teacher,” Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke says that “He lights many can- 
dles which, in later . will shine 
back to cheer him. This is his re- 
ward. Knowledge may be gained 
from books; but the love of know- 
iedge is tranSmittea only by personal 
contact. 

‘The personal contact of pupil and 
teacher is peculiarly intimate and re- 
sultful “The teacher meets humanity 


in its formative and easily-influenced | dodging responsibility 
So! imp: 


stage of life. But so do parents 


| 


- winter months. 


dobrothersand sisters. So does nearly 
every ‘human being. And there is, 
after all, no age at which people cease 
to be influenced by their daily contacts, 

‘There is a sense, therefore, in 
which all are t achers; and and a 
sense, too, in which all are taught. 

Human beings, in their daily con- 
tacts, are continually leaving the im- 
press of their personality on those 
aroundthem. Notalways with bene- 
ficent result. While some light can- 
dles, others blow candles out. 

But in every life there is the me- 
mory of some man. or some woman 
who lit a candle of ambition or lofty 
ideals or devotion to duty which, how- 
eversfeebly it may burn, has never 
been quite extinguished in all the in- 
tervening years. 


Putting Sunlight Into Food 

Nature has her own way of putting 
sunlightinto food, but we are becoming 
a little more conversant with her meth- 
odsand it js all to the good. The 
little band of ultra-violet which lies at 
onejend of the light spectrum is dis- 
covered to have a virtue all its own and 
we are just now beginning to under- 
stand how to avail ourselves of its bene- 
ficent power. Professor Steenbrook, 
of the University] of Wisconsin, says 


that he has succeeded in utilizing this 


ultra-violet ray to impregnate food soas 
to prevent rickets, and possibly other 
diseases. He claims to have captured 
vitamine D and infused ordinary food 
with it by means of the ultra-violet rays 
so thatthe one consuming the food is 
greatly benefitted. 

He has handed over his dicovery to 
the University of Wisconsin to be used 
forthe welfare of the public 

—Onward. 


— 


The Chickadee 


Vhe chickadee stays in Ontario all 
winter. It is a small bird and loves 
to fly aboutfin the bare trees during the 
Its head is black and 
it has a black bib under its chin. 
There is white at the sides of ity head 
and onthe breast. “The back is brown 
with white on the ends of the feathers. 

‘The chickadee is very useful to us. 
It usually lives in orchards and eatsthe 
insect’s eggs off the trees. It can sit 
‘on the limb or hang down from the 
under side white itis eating. — It builds 
its nest in holes in trees, stump: oF 
fences. The nest is made of mouse 
hair. fur, feathers etc. It lays six 
or eight small white eggs with reddish 
spots on them. 

‘The chickadee may be seen here 
during the most of the winter we 
should not fail to hear its merry “chich- 
a-dee-dee-dee,”” as it sings. 


Gems of Thought 


‘The wise man will not sin though 
both gods and men_ should ove look 
his deed, for it isnot through fear of 
punishment that he abstains fron) sin 
—Roman. 

It is more beautiful to overcome 1" 
jury by kindness than to oppose 10 
the obstinancy of hatred. —Valenus 
Maximus. 

There are lots of complaints that are 
catching, but experience is not one % 
them. — Hutchinson. 

A happy heart does not west out 
sooner than a sad one. 

Those who keep their word will 
never lose our trust. 

So a good man, out of the good 
treasure of his heart, bringth forth 
good things, and an evil man ©! 
things—Chnistian. 

It is easy to dodge responsibility, but 
you cannot dodge the consequences? 
Sir Josiah 56° 


Tus Canapian 
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Pupils Locals . 

‘These locals are intended to be a 
‘exercise and a means for developing 
the use of correct and facile 
are written by the pupils, 


Note: 


language © 


then corrected and revised under the direc 


hen othe teacher, who ix responsible for the 
(on Gn which they finally appear. 


Mr. CaMpseLi’s Crass 

[Last summer there was a camp at 
Balsam Lake. My sisters, Beulah, 
Marion, Margaret, my cousin Dorothy 
and I went overto it. We brought our 
junch for supper there. It was very 
warm that day, and in the afternoon 


* we had several bad storms. As soon as 


it thundered, all the girls rushed to the 
hig tent where they had lunch every 
day. While it was thundering, many 
girls sang and yelled and some of them 
played music. The wind was so strong 
that the tent was nearly blown away 
but many of us held it to keep it from 
blowing away. It was a terrible storm. 
‘After the storm many of the girls 
went down to the lake fora swim. I 
thought that I would like to swim with 
them but I did not bring my bathing 
suit. However a girl lent me her bath- 
ing suit and 1 was overjoyed, and rush- 
ed into the lake where I played with 
some girls and I had a good time. 
After that the girls went over to 
lunch, but we did not go with them as 
we had brought lunch from home. We 
intended to stay there till night to. sce 
Js’ concert but my brother came 
y to take us home, so we were dis- 
appointed at not seeing the concert but 
Thad a great time that afternoon. | 
want to go to the camp again next year. 
—Helen McNish 
Thanksgiving means thanks or 
praise to God for giving us many 
blessings. .We have a Thanksgiving 
Day because the Pilgrim Fathers came 
to America and started Thanks 7 
Long ago the Pilgrims settled in 
America where they made new homes 


and reaped good harvests. ‘They 
came across. the ocean a vessel, 
called the Mayflower. lett 


England because they wanted to wor- 
ship God with nobody to interfere 
with them. ‘They arrived and built 
their village by the sea. In the spring 
an Indian chief. whe was friendly to 
the Pilgrims kept other tribes from 
making war on them, ‘The Pilgrims 
hada great harvest. When all the 
vegetables became ripe and they 
hunted animals, they had a great feast 
which w called Thanksgiving 
Dinner. he Indians were invited 
by the English. “They felt very kindly 
toward the English. 

In Canada Thanksgiving is always 
th Monday in the same week as 
\imistice Day, November the clev- 
eoth 

In United States Thanksgiving Day 
is always the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber In Canada this year it was on 
November the seventh, We had a 
ho iday thatday. We had roast pork, 
mashed potatoes, applesauce, beets, 
apples and other good things which 
we enjoyed very much. Some boys 
poked apples in the orchard but we 
sdid nothing. Some deaf boys, 
who live in. Pembroke, paid a sisit 
here for a while and talked to us. 

We should be thankful to God 
because we enjoy many blessings, such 
4s. peaceful country, good homes, 
id friends, good schools and many 
cf things. -M. E Bishop. 

_ | would like to tell you about Mrs. 
Terrill. Some of the old boys and 


ay Swill probably remember her as 


Was a very good teacher. 
Well Mrs. Terrill died a few days 
and was buried in Belleville Ceme- 
She was the daughter of the 
J. McGann, 

Mr. McGann was the first’ man 
Who ever tried to teach the deaf in 
Ontario. 

Before that time deaf children grew 


upuneducated. Mr. McGann started 
a school for the deaf in Hamilton. 

Later that closed and the O.S.D. be- 
gan. Mrs. Terrill taught in the O.S. D. 
for many years and was well liked by 
many of her pupils. 

She died in Oakville. Her body 
was brought to Belleville on the train 
and buried in Belleville Cemetery. 

The deaf children lined up in front 
of the residence, bared their heads, 
and saluted as the funeral passed. 

‘The pallbearers were Dr. Coughlin, 
Messrs. Campell, Lally, Stewart, Bur- 
rell and Blanchard. 

—Robert Robertson. 
secyl would like to tell you about 
“My Picnic at Kettle Point’’ last sum- 
mer. : 
One nice Sunday morning | got 
ready fora picnic. My Aunt Hannah 
and her family, my two cousins and 
Aunt Martha and Uncle Manuel came _ 
to our place and we had an enjoyable ; 
talk wich each other. My cousin 
Mary and I made sandwiches, and my 
Aunt Hannah put them in two 
large boxes. “The boxes were put in 

my father’s car. 

We drove down the lake to Kettle 
Point in five cars. We had lunch after | 
driving there. We returnedin the car 
to look after my Aunt Martha at the 
point andthen we went to [pperwash 
Hotel. ‘That afternoon we had a lot) 
of fun teasing each other at the shore. | 
Some of my other small sisters and | 
friends played and swam in the water. i 
My cousin Mary asked my sisters and | 
me if we would like to swim, and we 
said ‘‘all right."’ We put on our 
bathing suits and went into the water 
fora little while. After supper Aunt 
Martha and Uncle Manuel, Aunt} 
Hannah and her family went back 
home after having a greattime. Aunt 
Hannah took my sister Nettie with her 
for a week. My cousin Margarette 
remained with us for three weeks. 

—Mildred Volk. 

—On the afternoon of Nov. 12th 
ten of the members of our staff and I 
had an enjoyable 60 mile trip by_ motor 
to Kingston. It was very pleasant 
anc saw some wonderful scenes far 
away through the bright sunlight. 
When we arrived there at 2.00 p.m. 
we entered the Richardson Stadium 
where there was a game of rubgy foot- 
ball between Queen’s and McGill's 
Universities for the Intercollegiate 
Championship. ‘The attendance was 
about 10,000. It was the first time I 
was ever on the Stadium there. Great 
numbers of people favoured Queen's 
and some favoured McGill's. 

The game began at 3.00) p.m. 
Both played a brilliant game. We 
enjoyed seeing the game as we were 
near it. At first the McGill team was 
going much stronger than Queens’. In 
the early period Queen’s tried to do 
their best, but one of them had bad luck. 
That was Harry Batstone, the star half- 
back for the Queen's who injured his 
knee and was forced to go out of the 
game. In the last period Queen's 
showed much improvement for they 
‘often passed the ball to each other, and 
also tackled the McGill’s many times. 
It was one of the best games that I have 
ever seen. We were so mich excited 
that we could not be still, but we were 
much interested in watching — the 
Queen's playing. “The people cheer- 
ed loudly when Batstone returned to 
the game, but his knee was, still sore. 
Queen's was gaining on the McGill 
line. It was exciting to me€ especi- 
ally when | saw Queen's gorstrong 
against McGill's. The game ended 
be the score of 11 to 5 in favour of 
Queen's. Britton was one of the 
greatest plungers for the Queen's, and 
was the outstanding star and Howard, 
the captain got two touchdowns. 

‘After that we passed the handsome 
limestone University buildings. — 1 was 
greatly pleased to have one of our staff 


who made it possible for me to see so 
much. So we had just time enough 
left to take a lovely walk through the 
beauties of Princess Street. I accepted 
an invitation from one of our staff to 
the Grand Cafe, where we had an 
enjoyable tea. Everyone joked with 
each other happily. Everything was 
so clean and of the very best. After 
that we went to the Capitol Theatre 
where we saw Reginald Denny in “All 
Night.’ After that we liked to see 
the beautiful coloured lights 6n Princess 
Street and then we were not able to see 
much of the city of Kingston. About 
11.00 p m. we began our return to the 
O.S.D. We had a glorious time in 
Kingston, ‘“The Limestone City.”’ 
—Albert Schwager. 
Mr Brancuarp’s Crass 
—I am going totell you about my 
vacation. Mr. Spanner, his wife and 
daughter trav-lled to Hamilton. They 
stayed in Hamilton for one day. From 
there they travelled to Lucknow to 
see my mother. They drove out 
to Kenneths’ farmtoseeme. Hetalk- 
ed to my uncle Jack and Kenneth and 
my aunt Kate McKenzie about the 
school. After a while he drove to 
Kinlough. It is 7 miles to Kinlough. 
Mr. Spanner's wife used to live near 
there Ina few days Mr. Spanner, his 
wife and daughter went away to Belle- 
ville again. They had a fine trip. 
—Robert J. Thompson. 
—I would like to tell you about my 
vacation. 
My sister Adelaine telephoned to my 
mother that she wanted mother and me 
to go to her summer cottage near Rid- 


, cau River and my mother let me go. 


I was glad to go. 

On Tuesday morning my mother 
got ready and we rode in my friend Mr. 
Gassie’s car to the cottage. 1 met my 
sister Adelaine and kissed my nephew 
Billy. Then I went for a walk for a 
while. 

In the afternoon my sister Adelaine’s 
sister-in-law Glenna made some candy. 
After a while Glenna, her chums and 
Adelaine coaxed me to go swimming 
but I did not go. 

After supper Adelaine, Gienna and 
I went for a ride in a row-boat. Abe 
11 o'clock my brother-in-law came 
here from Smith's Falls. He gave me 
a letter with a picture of our class in it 
from Mr. Blanchard. he next 
morning it rained very hard. Glenna, 
and her chums went home. | was 
disappointed. After a while Adelaine 
and [ went for a ride in the row-boat. 
I caught a big fish. We got some 
milk and eggs and then went back to 
the cottage. Adelaine caught another 
big fish for dinner. J stayed at the 
cottage for four days and then 1 
went home. Adelaine and her child- 
ren stayed fora month. | had a jolly 
time at the cottage. | shall go to the 
cottage next summer again, maybe. 

—Grace Alma Dart. 

—I am going to tell about my vaca- 
tion. 

On August 12th we woke early. 
My mother and 1 made cake, sand- 
wiches, tea, pies and other food. 
Soon we were ready to go to Colling- 
wood. My uncle, aunt and two 
cousins came to my. place to take tis 
to Collingwood. We stopped) at 
Washago.  Corbetton is 40. mjles 
from Washago 
there. My cousin told me that she 


wanted me to go swimming with her | 


so we asked our mothers to let us and 
they told us not to swim too far away 
because they did not want us to be 
drowned. 


Aftewards we went to Colling- 
wood. We saw many _ people 
marching on the street. My cousin 


told me that she wanted to go for a 
walk with me so we went to sce a 
large boat. 

That night we had our supper and 
then we went home. We arrived at 


We had our dinner} my 


home about 12 o'clock. Wehad a 
fine trip and a nice holiday. 
—Susie A. Sherrett. 


—l am going to tell you about the 
Canadian National Exhibition. 

On August 30th it was disagreeable. 
It rained as hard as it could I 
knew if I went to the exhibition, my 
uniform would get all wet. J waited for 
the rain to stop for a long time. I 
almost started out, but just then Gor- 
don’s mother telephoned my sister that 
he would come to see me. | was very 
glad to see him wearing a scout uniform 
the same as I did. Sidney Wall, 
Gordon Richardson and I all wore 
our uniforms to the exhibition. It 
was a great deal of fun to sce the side- 
shows in the ténts. 

About 4 o’clock\ went to the Gov- 
ernment House. Just then I met 
Nathan Holt, his sister and his friend 
and also James Matthews. 1 chatted 
with them about the exhibition. | 
stayed there till dark. We were tired 
walking around so we went home. I 
told them that I had had a_ very 
pleasant time chatting with them, and 
bade them good night. 1 went home 
then as | was so tired. 

Willie V. Abrams. 

Lam going to tell you about the hike 
two weeks ago last Saturday. It snow- 


led. At 11.40 o'clock the boy scouts 
|went to the printing-office. We 
| waited for Mr. Spanner’s car. We 


put the things in the. car and James 
Cecchini and Elwood Bell went in the 
car. The rest of us walked along the 
road and soon reached the woods. 
Mr. Spanner did not stay because be 
he had to visit a sick woman. We 
made the fires under some cedar trees, 
We cooked meat, potatoes, bacon 
‘and bread, Archie Hurtubise and | 
\ went to look for an old pine tree. 1 
found a dead birch tree. A few 
scouts played games but | made some 
twist. After a while the scouts went 
back home. We had a good time on 
the hike. I enjoyed it very much. 
—lan Alistair Grant Simpson. 

| —On September 9 Robert Thomp- 
| son's brother telephoned my mother 
\that Robert and I could-go to the 
| Exhibition. In the morning | walked 
| down to 24 Isabella Street. Robert's 
| aunt shook hands with me. After a 
| while we went to the Exhibition. We 
| went to the Government Building and 
T saw James Matthews’ uncle show- 
ing something to the people. We 
saw all about the Exhibition and at + 
o'clock we wentto the gate. Robert's 
aunt met us and told us that we could 
see Bill. We rode down. street to 
Spadina Rd. and walked to Mrs. Mc 
Kenzie’s house She shook hands. 
with me and invited me to supper. 
Bill told us that we could go to the 


j theater. Just then Roberts’ uncle 
feame to see him. We went to the 
theater and saw Syd Chaplin in 
“Better Ole.” After the movies | 
shook hands with them and went 
home. We had a fine time and 


rselves. 


—John Gordon Richardson. 


enjoyed « 


H —l[am going to tell you about vaca- 
ttion. One Sunday morning my father 
and my brother Charlie went to see. 
{my aunt in Exeter. My aunt Em- 
| ma, uncle Fred, uncle Harry, cousin, 
father and brother Charlie all went 
together. Eddie Payne isa deat boy. 
He came to see my family and me. 
He asked me where my’ father and 
Charlie were going? I told him that 
they were going to Exeter. Eddie 
took some pietures of my family and 
‘my mother invited him to dinner. 

On Monday night my father and 
Charlie came back home. I saw them 
in the car and kissed them. My fa- 
ther gave three pails of honey to my 
mother. My mother thanked him 
] think that they had a fine time in 
Exeter. Alma Evelyn Sanders. 
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It isneedless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
it is only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 

‘As usual, none of the pupils will be 
allowed to go home, but this will not 
prevent them having a very good time 
here if all who are interested in them 
will cordially assist. “The childre:: are 
looking forward eagerly to this festive 
day, but their pleasure will largely de- 
pend on the extent to which they are 
remembered by their home folks. We 
hope that every child will receive a 
present of some kind from home. Even 
the poorest can afford some inexpen- 
sive presentand the children’s pleasure 
does not depend so much on the value 
of the gift as on the fact that it is from 
their own loved ones. 

We strongly advise parents not to 
send much, if anything, in the way of 
catables. ‘The pupils fareas well here 
as most children do at home and need 
nothing more. When children get food 
from home they are aptto over-eat and 
get ill, and as we have about three 
hundred children here, it is impossible 
for us to watch everyone and guard 
them against eating too much. The 
best presents are useful wearing ar- 
ticles, or toys that willamuse. Books 
also, are always acceptable. 

All parcels and boxes should arrive 
here not later than December 17th. 

Please send your parcels and boxes 
carly as possible, before the Christ- 
mas congestion begins at the post 
and express offices. very yearsome 
presents arrive too late for distribution 
on Christmas Day, to the very’ keen 
disappointment of children, 

‘There are always a few children 
whose parents ate dead, or are to poor 
to send them any presents, or who ne 
glect todoso. We hope these who are 
better able will enclose some gifts in 
their own children’s boxes for these 
less-favored pupils, Or any mon y 
sent direct to the Superintendent for 
this purpose will be expended as judi- 
cially as possible forthe benefit of these 
little ones 

If you enclose gifts for other child- 
ren, kindly notify the Superintendent so 
that such gifts can be taken out of the 
box before Christmas morning 

Address ali boxes and parcels to the 
child, care of the School forthe Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. All express char- 
yes must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refused. 


Just as we go to press the sad news 
comes to hand that Dr. A. H. Wal- 
ker, Superintendent of the Florida 
School for the Deaf, died suddenly on 
Monday evening, November 21st, at 
his home in St. Augustine, Florida 


The Prince of Wales has the faculty 
of saying a good deal in a few words 
One remark he made during his address 
on Armistice Day is worth remember- 
ing. He said that “The first Armistice 


Veteran Teacher Passes 


“The beautiful ending of a beauti- 
ful life,"’ was the fine tribute paid to 
to the late Mrs. Terrill by her son- 


in-law, Dr. J. Forster, with whom 


she had lived since her resignation 
from the Ontario School for the Deaf 
in 1910; and these few bu compre- 
hensive words well describe her tong 
and fruitful life of devoted service, and 
and her peaceful and painless death, 
which occurred on Nov. 16th at Dr. 
Forster's residence in Oakville. 

Mrs. Terrill was born in Askeaton, 
Limerick Co., Ireland. Her father, 
the late J. B. McGann, came to 
America in 1855, and while in New 
York he became interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf through’ an acquain 
tance with the President of the New 
York Institution. In the following 
year he came to Toronto, where he 
engaged in educational work til 1858, 
when he opened the first school for 
the deaf in Ontario. His daughter, 
the subject of this sketch, was his 
earnest and devoted assistant from the 
first, though she was then fifteen or 
sixteen years of age 

She hunted around through the city 
and found some thirty deaf children, 
which, together with some older deaf 
persons which her father had found, 
composed the school. Afterwards 
they both visited various county cour 
following different routes and 
taking a number of the pupils with 
them to exempliiy the work done and 
to. stimulate public interest. “This 
school continued with varying fortunes 
till 1864, when it was removed to 
Hamilton, where it Hourished till 1870 
when the present Institution was erect- 
ed. Mrs. Terrill was a member of 
the staff that was installed at the open- 
ing of the Belleville school and has 
been identified with the Institution from 
that day till her resignation in 1910. 
During all this long period of 52 years, 
therefore, Mrs. ‘Terrill way actively 
employed in teaching, except during 
four years of her married life. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
value and far-reaching results of these 
fifty years of faithtul and zealous effort 
on behalf of the deaf, for during all 
this time she has been more thata mere 
teacher—she has been a sincere friend 
and faithful and trusted counsellor and 
guide, and she has had a potent in- 
fluence in moulding the lives and char- 
acters of hundred of pupils. “This is 
feature of her work that merits special 
commendation. “Through her long 
and intimate association with the deaf 
she had become thoroughly acquainted 
with their special aptitudes and limita- 
tions, while her sympathetic insight, 
inexhaustible patience and rare t.ctand 
resourcefulness enabled her to obtain 
over those in her charge a very great 
influence, with she always exerted to 
the highest ends, holding ever before 
them the noblest ideals and inculcating, 


Day was a day of rejoicing, but all 
subsequent anniversaries are Days of 
Remembrance.” 


On Monday, Nov. 21st, our School 
was honored with a visit from Hon 
Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines 
and of Game and Fisheries for Ont- 
ario. Mr. McCrea addressed the 
Rotarians at nov had several de- 
mands on his time in the afterngon, 
so that it was late when he arrived 
here but he was able to see the work 
in several classes, chiefly in the senior 
department, and seemed very much 
pleased with all that he witnessed 
In the evening he was the guest of 
honer at the annual banquet of the 
Belleville Chamber of Commerce, at 
which he gave a most interesting and 
illuminative address on the mineral 
resources of Ontario. 


{THE LATE MRS, TERRILL 


in season and out of season, the princi- 
ples of truth, probity and righteousuess. 
Werk such as this does not end when 
the pupil leaves school, but abideth 
forever, producing and reproducing 
results that endure through all the years 
and the eternities that are to come, 

On the occasion of her resignation 
trom the staff of this school, many 
warm tributes of esteem for herself per- 
sonally and of appreciation for herser- 
vices, were paid her. 

Dr Coughlin said that during the 
time that he had been Superintendent of 
the Institution he had found Mrs. Ter- 
rill a most faithful and efficient teacher, 
and atrue friend of the deaf at all times. 
He had been especially impressed by 
the strong influence she exercised over 
the pup! She never lost an oppor- 
tunity of inculcating lessons of virture 
and uprightness, and strove always to 
arouse in every boy and girl a desire to 
seek after the highest ideals in life and 
conduct. He regarded her resignation 
as a very great loss to. the Institution, 
bur she could carry with her the con- 
sciousness that she had always done her 
duty faithfully and well, and the assur- 
ance that she would retain a warm place 
in the regard and affection of the deaf 
of Ontario 

At the meeting of the Belleville 
Board of Education after her resign- 
ation the following resolution was un- 
animously adopted, on motion of Col. 
Ponton:—*“That this Board of Edu- 
cation record their appreciation of the 
long, faithful, efficient and continuous 
services of forty years of Mrs. rrillin 
connection with the education of the 
deaf at our Provincial Institution and 
that on the occasion of her retirement 
the members of this Board unite with 
her other fellowcitzens in wishing her 
many years of well-earned rest and 
happines: 

‘The pupils of the School presented 
an address, ay follows: 

Dear Mrs. Terrill, —We are deeply 
grieved to hear that this session now 
closing also marks the close of your 
service at our Institution, and we can- 
not let you go away without expressing 
to you our appreciation of your long 
and faithful service here, during which 
you have shown your love and regard 
for the deaf, always desiring to help 
them to be successful in life. 

We thank God for giving youto the 
deaf of Ontario for so many years. 
We hope that your health will continue 
to be in good condition, and that the 
remainder of your years will be happy 
ones. We trust you will always think 
of us kindly, and we shall always rem- 
member you with love as a faithful 
teacher and a true friend. 

‘That summer the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf held its convention at 
Grimsby Park, during which Mrs. 
Terrill was presented with a beautiful 
amethyst and pearl brooch, accompa- 
nied by the following address: 

Dear Mrs. Terri is 9 
ing the fortieth anniversary of the e 
ablishment of the Ontario School fe 
the Deaf in Bellevilie, we are cel 


| ing the event as the chief fe: 


re this 
evening. Youare an indispenable part 
of this anniversary. God has truly 
blessed us mentally by having permitted 
you to retain strength and energy in 
your long service, and by having al- 
lowed the deaf to derive constant bene. 
fit from your experienced teaching and 
your unfailing kindness. 

As your father, Mr. McGann, was 
apioneer of deaf instruction in Ont. 
ario, you have been signally fitted to 
teachthedeaf. Inthe beginning of the 
Belleville school we know you were 
one of the leading and most active 


teachers there, subsequently you were 


put in a very responsible position—the 
charge of educating deaf persons who 
had come to school late in life. In this 
line of work, requiring so much pa- 


“tience and tect, you have been mos, 


successful in making good citizens of 
those deaf persons, otherwise uneduca- 
ted and guided in life only by instinct 
not intellect: Those persons, “now 
heldin respect in various districts of 
Canada, owe as much gratitude to you 
as we do for your long association with 
us. You have helped them attain a 
position in the world that is making 
their lives pleasant and helpful, and you 
have taughtus the full value of our mot- 
to: ‘“Vhe greatest happiness is found 
in making others happy.”” 

In your resignation as teacher in the 
Ontario School for the Deaf we foresee 
a great lossto that Institution. In your 
well-earned rest wevextend to you our 
warmest wishes for long continued 
health and happiness. 

Last, but not least, we your former 

pupils and friends appreciate to the full- 
est extent your work and yourloyalty to 
the deaf wherever they may be. To 
express this deep appreciation in some 
tangible form, we respectfully request 
you to accept this gift, hoping it will 
ever remind you of our gratitude to you 
for all you have done in the interests of 
the deaf cither in the school or in the 
world. We pray God may spare you 
for many years that you may know the 
full enjoyment of a restful, quiet life, 
after your forty years service among the 
deaf. , 
Mrs. Verrill is survived by two 
children, Mrs. Dr. J. Forster, of Oak- 
ville, and Alfred, residing at Medicine 
Hat. Dr. Forster was Superintendent 
of the Whitby Hospital for the Insane 
since its inception, retiring a few months 
ago after forty years service in connec: 
tion with the Asylums of Ontairo. 
Mrs. ‘Terrill had two sisters 
deceased. One was Mrs. Asherv' 
tor many years Principal and Superti- 
tendent of che Mackay Institution ‘or 
the Deaf at Montreal, and the other 
became the wite of Mr. Watson, 4 
former teacher of the Ontario School, 
and afterwards Superintendent of the 
Washington State School for the Deut 
‘Their daughter, who wasalso ateac er 
of the deaf, married Mr. Tillingast, 
Superintendent of the Sorth Dakota 
School for the Deaf,and their daughter, 
Hilda, is a teacher in tharschool be ng 
the fourth generation engaged in '/uis 
work, 

‘The remains of Mrs. Terrill were 
brought to Belleville and _ interred 
beside her father in the Belleville 
cemetery, where her name will be i- 
scribed on the monument erect 
the deaf of Ontario te the memors of 
her father, Mr. McGann 

The bearers were Dr. Cough, 
and Messrs. Campbell, Stewart, Ly, 
Blanchard and Burrell, all members 0! 
the O.S. D. staff. The funeral 
service was held at Dr. Forster's rot 
dence in Oakville and at her interment 
the words of committal were pio" 
nounced by Rev. A. L. Geen. Therey 
on the shores of the beautiful Bay of 
Quinte, and almost within sight of the 
School, these benefactors of the deaf 
rest from their labors and their works 
do abundantly follow them, 


es distinguished pio- 
meer of the education 
is of the deaf in Ontario, 
the late J. B. McGann, to whom, 
and to whose family, all of whom 
helped to carry on the noble work 
that he originated, the deaf owe a 
debt of gratitude that they can never 
repay, and this seems an opportune 
time to recapitulate the history of the 
beginning of deaf education in this 
Province. 

John Barrett McGann was born 
in Kilkenny, Ireland, on Christmas 
Day in 1810, and he taught school for 
ten years in the city of Dublin In 
1854 he emigrated to America, and 
remained in New York for a few 
months, during which time he made 
the acquaintance of the President of 
the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. In this way he be- 
came interested in and gained some 
insight iffto the education of the deaf, 
with which work he afterwards was 
so closely identified. 

In 1855 Mr. McGann came to 
Canada, which was his intended des- 
fination when he left Ireland. He 
arived in Toronto bearing letters of 
introduction to Dr. Hodgins, De- 
puty-Superintendent of Education, and 
to other leading educationists, and soon 
after was appointed to a position in the 
Toronto Grammar School, which he 
filled for some time. However _ his 
imerest in the education of the deaf, 
first awakened in N 
slumber, and in 1858 he collected a 
few pupils and on the 22nd of June 
he opened the first school for the 
deaf in this Province. “Three months 
later, and again in December, he gave 
demonstrations of the work of the 
school in St. Lawrence Hall, Tor- 
onto, which was filled with clergy- 
men, educationists and other leading 
citizens, So yreat was the interest 
aroused that a committee was ap- 
pointed to manage the Institution and 
provide money for ‘it, which included 
agrant of $1000 from the government 
and $400 from York County Coun- 
cil Latter, he gave an examination 
of his pupils before this Council, 
which so greatly pleased them that 
they drew upa resolution recommend- 


ingthe school to the patronage and sup- 
porto! all the County Councils in Up- 
per C.nada, On the fourth of October 
his daughter Effie, afterwards Mrs. 
Terri, commenced her work as an 
asistaot teacher without salary. ¢ 

this time there were nineteen pupils in 
aten.ice, among whom were such 
Well-Koown deaf as Minnie Lumle: 


Susan ypeers( Mrs. Hambly), 


ly Ha ably(Mrs. A. Leeson), C) 
les |. Howe, John Moore, Henry 
and Sorman V. Levis 

In Jay, 1860, the school was re- 
mover (9 490 Queen Street West, 
comm tious building with a large gar- 
den, . ich had formerly been used as 
abo. ling school for boys. “The 
house is well as the general mana 
Ment, sas placed under the superin- 
tende’ of Dr. Morris, while Mr. 
McG. took the educational depart- 
Ment “That year the system was in- 
augur dof holding demonstrations 
throu out the country in order to 
auc otereston behalf of the d 


raise funds for the Institution. 
ole sum received that year was 
5. of which the government 
2/100 and various county coun- 
+ Day pupils paid $20 a year 
cders paid $40 per annum. 
I ty the methods used in teaching, 
the re). srt of the school far 1860 speaks 


3S folliws 


The use of the sign language is done 
“ay wth; all instruction is communi- 
‘ated 1 the pupil by writing or spelling 
the word in fullor showing him the 


ew York, did not | 
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of translating from the arbitrary sign 
into the English language before he 
can come at the idea of the word. I 
have no doubt that in this there is a sav- 
ing to the pupil of at least one-third; 
while his ideas on all subjects becomes 
much more definite and precise.”” 

In his own report to the Committee 
Mr. McGann speaks as follows: 

We ignore in toto the natural and 
conventional sign language in the pro- 
cess of instruction, the object in view 
Seing to associate the idea of the pupil 
directly with the object or action, and 
thereby enable him the more easily to 
arrive at the idea of printed or written 
words, by the use of alphabetic lang- 
uage as the intermediary between the 
idea and the word. hisis in order 
to train the mind of the deaf and dumb 
pupil to think in that language. which 
must of necessity become the vehicle 
of expressing his thoughts; in other 
words to make the English language 
his vernacular. 

1 am deeply impressed with the firm 
conviction that the deaf and dumb 
pupil, who translates from signs, can 
only write composition after the same 
manner in which a college student 
writes Latin or Greek composition, if 
he first writes his thoughts in English, 
and afterwards translates them in Latin 
or Greek. I aim to train my pupils to 
think in the English language.’ 

In 1861 the number of pupils in 
attendance was 27, of whom 21 sere 
boarders. 

The names of the pupils were as 
follows: Alexander Paterson, An- 
thony Kirkpatrick, John Allen, John 

s Mary Cameron, Mary J. 
garet Sinith, Norman V. 
William Cull, Archibald 
Reid, Elexey J 


Lewis, 
Campbell, Ellen J. 
Palmer, Sarah Snider, Agnes Baptie. 
John Hilker, John Longhead, 
Wheeler, Elizabeth Neeley, Matilda 
Hunter, James Dean, Jacob Zim- 


ra 


mers. 

These twenty one deaf mutes were 
all that could be provided for out of 
eighty sx that applied for admission 
It was a sad necessity that left the ma- 


jority of this large number to pine away 
at home destitute of a training so neces- 
sary to their happiness, but the lack of 
funds stood in the way of doing any- 
| thing further at that time. 
| Mr. McGann soon found itimpossi- 
| ble to work in harmony with the super- 
intendent, Dr. Morris, who was more 
nxious to. make a large profit for 
himself than to promote the welfare of 
the pupils, so he resigned and opened 
another school of his own on Little 
Richmond Street. Dr. Morris en- 
deavored to continue the Queen Street 
school, but one by one the councils 
withdrew their support and transferred 
their grants to Mr. McGann, and soon 
he was obliged to close the school. 
Mr. MecGann’s school, in which he 
was assisted by his two daughters, was 
soon ona firmer footing than before 
and soon after he was obliged to rent 
another house on Brock street, while 
the Public School trustees granted him 
the use of a large and pleasant school 
room in the Phoebe StreetSchool, and 
in 1864 the number of his pupils had 
J increased to 33, with appligations for 
the admission of 30 more “The names 
of these pupils were as follows: 
Head Class, ~Anthony Kirkpatrick, 

William Baptie, Norman Lewis, Rich- 
ard Slater, Mary J. Rumley, Hapnalt 


Second Class, —Frank Cole, Edwin 
Pingle, John Allen, Benjamin Neely, 
| John Johnson, Agnes Baptie, Mary 
| Hurley. 

Third Class, 
Moore, Duncan 


First Division, —John 


McKillop, Eliza 


| 
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object; he thus is saved the necessity | Brown label Farley, George Bishop. 


izabeth Neely. 
Second Division,—C. J. Howe, 
George Kelly, Thomas Noyes, James 


Jones, John Ellis, Robert Foster, Eliza 


Sloan, Charlotte Noyes, Louisa Noyes, 


Jane Foster, Mary Farley, Mary 
Neely. 
In. July, 1864, Mr: MeGann was 


surprised by a visit from Dr. Ryall of 


Hamilton, who dhnounced himself 
Medical Attendant of the Institution, 
and who requested the removal of the 
school to Hamilton. This was part of 
some political programme, and the 
remnoy was carried into effect, and 

r. 
ing the pupils who were at their re- 
spective homes, of the change. Forty- 
seven deaf-mutes and six blind answer- 
ed the call, and the school opened in 
the “ Florence’’ Block, King Street, 
Hamilton, with a good augury of suc- 
cess, and with the addition of two 


{teachers, Messrs. Terrill and Wat- 
{ son. 


In his reports M. McGann contin- 


ually urged the Government to under- 


take the support and care cf the Institu- 
tion and in his last appeal remarks :— 
The mothers of 800 deaf mutes cry 


‘aloud to the Executive Government to 


give their children the means by which 


| they may have the power of expressing 
| their thoughts and feelings and thus en- 
jable them to share in the iptellectual 
| enjoyment common to ali, and know 


the length and breadth and depth of 
Christ's love which passeth know- 
ledge.” The mothers of 600 blind 
supplicate the Executive Government 
for means to enable their unfortunates 
to bear the heavy burden consequent 
upon the loss of sight."” 

‘The Blind were 
tion at this time, being taught for three 
hours daily by Mr. Terrill, in arithme- 
tic, reading, writing, geography and 
history. A great want was felt for 
proper appliances and apparatus, but 
some very ingenious maps and slates 
were made by the teacher. 

In 1867 the school was removed to 
Dundurn Castle, a large palatial resid- 
ence built by Sir Allan M which, 
with its spacious grounds, beautiful 
scenery, generous truit gardens and 
luxurious Howers was a paradise for 
the pupils. Nineteen county councils 
contributed to the support of the pupils. 
fifty-three of whom were in atten 
in 15 ‘The expenditure was 5) 
The maximum number ot deaf pupils 
while the school was at Dundurn was 
81, and of blind 10. 

‘The Beard consisted of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: —Chairman, Rev, W 
Ormiston, D.D.. Rev. Egerton Ryer- 
D.D.,L.L.D.,Chiet Supt. of 


son, 


Education for Upper Canada; Major | 


Ebe- i 


Magill, M.P.P., Judge I 
never Stinson, Esq. John McKeown, 
Esq. retary: — George Ryall, M.D. 

Officers of the Institution: ~Resi- 
dent Superintendent,—John B Mc- 
Gano 

“Teachers, —Joseph J. G. Verrill, 
James T. Warson, Miss H McGann 
and Miss Rumley. 

Medical Superintendent, ~George 


McGann issued circulars notify- ; 


Iso receiving atten- 


«| of their beds. 


_ express wish of Mr. McGann, who 
felt the weight of years and of past 
labours and responsibilities heavily 
pressing upon him. During his last 
illness the appointment was ratified but 
he never knew it. The following is 
the obituary of the Hamilton Times, 
written by the late Christopher Tyner, 


“With deep regret we announce to- 
night the death of Mr. J. J. G. Terrill, 
one of the teachers in the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The short- 
ness of his illness will make the an- 
nouncement fall with heavy weight on 
the hearts of his many friends. For 
his friends were many and to all of 
them he was endeared by his sincerity 
and his quiet-earnestness, his truthful- 
‘ness and integrity, his kindly and un- 
selfish disposition) Outside of his 
daily routine of teaching duty almost 
tall his spare time was spent in ornitho- 

logical pursuits and itwas his enthusiasm. 
| in this study which led to his too early 
‘death. The science was a passion 
him, and the hopes of a rare 
specimen to add to his valuable col- 
lection led him to incur hardships and 
fatigue which were too great for his 
strength. His name stands now, and 
will continue to stand very high among 
ornithologists of Canada; but the price 
paid is a very heavy one—a young life 
yielded up in the vigor of manhood, 
rich in its promises of future useful- 
ness. With him is now over this fit- 
ful fever of life—happily with him a 
pure life, which has left behind it no 
recollections to be buried in forgetful- 
ness, or thought of with a blush—a 
life so spent asto leaveto those who 
| remain nothing but pleasant and tender 
memories. To those who will hold 
their memories dearest, his widow 
‘and his children—all the comfort that 
| human sympathy can afford will not be 
| Wanting. ”” 
In the spring of 1869 another re- 
| moval was made as Dundurn was about 
tobe sold. Two houses adjoining were 
procured on Main Street, “Hamilton, 
but the accommodation was very limit- 
| ed; this was partly remedied by sending 
a class of deaf-mutes and the blind to 
| Mrs. Terrill’s residence, **Earlham 
Cottage,’ Emerald Street, but through 
the ignorance and carelessness of a 
deaf-mute boy, who placed some hor 
ashes in a pail in the stables, the place 
| was burned to the ground on the 18th 
of May, the pupils barely escaping 

If it had not been forthe noble brave- 
| ry of Miss McGann many might have 
lost their lives, as itwasa most dificult 
task to get the frightened children out 
One boy actually crept 
| under his bed to hide himself. 

‘The school closed at the vacation, 
Jnever to open again in| Hamilton. 
| ‘The services of Mr. McGann, Mr. 
| Warson and Mrs. Terrill were trans- 
| ferred to the new Institution which 
opened the following October. 

On the 20th of Ocrober, [870, the 
| Ontario Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb was formally opened for the 
reception of pupils in.the presence of 
His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor, 
the Honorable Attorney-General, the 
Honorable E. B. Wood, Treasurer’ 
and other distinguished persons re- 
presenting different sections of the 
| Province. On that day the Principal 


Rvall, M.D.—Matron, Miss Clatk. | and his staff of officers and_ teachers 


After the year [S68 no turther re- 
ports were published, sothat some ra- 
ther important and interesting events 
were left unchronicled — Before the 
removal from Hamilton the death of 
Mr J.J G. Terrilltook place at Dun- 
durn. 

His loss was greatly mourned by the 
pupils to whom he was w armly attach- 
ed. It had been intimated to him by 
John Sandfield Macdonald that he 


\would be appointed Principal of the 


new Institution at Belleville which was | 


then in course of erection, and at the 


| were installed in their respective offices 
by the Government Inspector, J. W. 
| Langmuir, Esq ‘The ‘officers and 
Hteachers were: J. W. Palmer, Prin- 
‘opal ; A. Christie, Bursar ; Mrs. M. 
Keegan, Matron. “Teachers 
B. McGann, D. R. Coleman, S. T. 
!Greene, Mrs J. J. Terrill. 

Only three pupils made their ap- 
pearance, namely, Duncan Morrison, 
| Arthur Bowen, and Mary Ettie Grace, 
|but the number increased rapidly. 


Before the session endcd there were 
! (Continued on page 6 
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December There was a sudden padding of The Rabbit Watch This Story Grow “Little girl, why do you spill the milk? Busy Bees She disoutelnrastat ite hes : i 
The turquoise blue is meant for you many feet ‘There was a darting, and -ry,. ; bit has a habit ‘Tiny Mouse and Tatty Mouse both | Your little brothers and sisters must ¢o] There are aa Tenet wey eneidaythere Oe ee ence 


without their supper.” 

Then said the little girl, ‘‘Titty’s 
dead and Tatty weeps, the stool hops 
and the broom sweeps, the door jars 
and the window creaks, the old seat 
tuns round the house, the walnut-tree 


awhirring, and a streak of brown 
across the menor rey, pas 
‘And good Juck, you remember, darting like the wind, rough fields: Mr. McGann’s death took pla 
Will come with Geen and indigo. Racing around barns and haystacks! January 22nd, 1880, at his resides 
(The magic books all tell us so) Farmer Giles’ wheat field was a full The grasses where he passes near the Institution. The chapel was 
mile away, but Bunny Bobtail was Ye nibbles if they suit, draped with black, and his funeral took 


70 pupils in attendance. The number 


ved in a So 
steadily increased from. year to year. ved inua house any Moves Went 


wgleaning. So they both went a- 


ne 
Tiny ‘Mouse gleaned a single ear of 


With birthdays in December. 


The helly berry is yourflower: hive. ‘There is first the queen or mo- Bells rang, walls cracked, and houses 


ther. which | js and steeples swayed to and fro like 
es he Hen ays the eggs, and is larger Gacalin aot ore minds The pesble 


‘Then there are the workers, that | weretcrnbly frightened. They thought 
build cells, gather honey, feed the ita token of God’s anger, and went 
young, guard the hive and do all the | 7 crowds to confess their sins. But 


Of sitting on his heels 
With his little paws in front of him; 
1 wonder how it feels. 


rn. 
s they each gleaned an car of 


eye he there first. Hepluckeda poppy, turn- i 5 aaa place from the Institution whic! sheds all its | ittle bird moults ‘ 
Look at the turkey gobbler. adltand raced baceike enenine: And he nips the tips of daisies . Pe rouRtedl vA racer Ais he com. i Ripert leaves, the little bird m« Its | work. they were soon at their old work of 
Oh, see him strut along, “Well, you have been quick,’ leh poet DOI tribute to his mi aod wi een sTity Mouse made =. pudding, ane “Oh ie ey ach ‘The drones are the third kind. | *lling brandy again 
s along, F c . ribute to ec as erect ‘ i . f - ass Teak 
His tail spread out into a fan. said theteacher. “Youaresix seconds He rolies and he frolics iLedest and dune ancthe Baia pany Maiae ee A Dedane, 80 er ake ease ad ene ll “They areidlebees, and have nb stings: |, Laval bad gone to France to beg 
Just listen to his song: in front of anyone else. Come and Ina very cunning way. Cemetery. The last thought which Le Tatty Moue ut ee udding | leg.’’ So-hettumbled off the fader They only live about threeqaonths, for she King ato inp) the bean ta 
sonnet cobbles wobble eet your prize Bobet ire it is. When the moon shines white upon strikes the writer and must fain be aan pot to boil ® K and broke his leg. And whenthe old senate ue [tern our cic he cae ae Hated A ee ee 
Jobble, gobble, gob. ine, crisp cabbage, with a heart as him; given is the remark of Dr. Wok (But itty N : man broke his leg th jane Rule: | 8 ene cetparernnan 
eae sweet as a rosebud.”” But he loves tosleep by day. tan—!'Pioneersareoften not ‘ot But when Titty Mouse went to put meeelfolltdowit with, je great walnut)" “The first work of the bees is to build kept their promise, he decided to 
Look at the geese a'waddling, Se Bain Boba econned being wns hall sais (oueemear eeu ely hers in the pot, it tumbled over, and | tse fet i ih acrash and upset}. number of little six-sided cells, with | Preak up the company and to take the 
*waddling 3 ae sto! if ; : z ui Npitied mar. : i : negusy 
Alwaddlingsa oes allies _ happy, and began the fun of eating. His hole is where the mole is : tyrs,’’ and although PN scalded her to death. ¢ old seat and house, and the house | the wax which forms in thin cakes on | fovernment of New _France upon 
15, d although at last M falling knocked th 
Their necks stretched forward as they 4047 there is anything more pleasant Down beneath the maple tree; Cane freely forgave his pia Mg ‘Then Tatty sat_down and | wept. inovandoaik ae sede ora and) their bodies himself. —Canadian History. 
D ry ” . a ty Si ‘| i y n 
pee Wah - a than that—well—I should like to know isting in and out and round about, many acts of i King! So a three-legged ool said Tatty, Aes eas he Beenie Some of the cells are forhoney, and -- 
And this is how they talk: es AmmenceniChildbood atetaelk ee any acts of intolerance and unkind. ? and the door upset the broom, the} others are for th be ie x 
“Honk-honk-honk, prea eD e ae ne Sa Robera Durson Leen: cannot help thus simply ** said Tatty, ‘‘and bron inact the stool, and poor little cain. She ay oneceeia soley het The Squirrel 
Honk-honk-honk-honk.”” San ; aed oei ipa a so Lweep.”” ; fatty Mouse was buried beneath the ci eae Fy 1 
es | thelieeral se —— | ee a lapse ee maaan med nce TUS IE te] eee i 
egandd AS eral tall, fe Plum Pudding said ‘The Baby in the River ! The Greedy Mouse the stool hopped. Then a broom in rest. In these the yaar queen bea ae Pee i animal, 
His wings do flap, his mabahowsred, ral Pumpkin pie, A brand new baby had come to”. By Jean McMichael Cea a ea sy ata The Miller, His Son, and | are to be reared. quickly up the trees, ‘and. scampers Pe 
Now, listen to his call: TU Ee not Mark's and Martha's home. “They A fat little Mouse ee Titty": dead and Tatty weeps, Their Donkey aa the ‘queen bee goes about the} nimbly along the branches? 
Cockadoodle, cvekadecel) So good as I! were very proud of him. aad ina (1 Hor. ) house, eee cil RGR A miller and his son were driving | 01"? same the Mone Heef attend In almost any wood we may see it 
Cockadoodle, doo. cae ay Heveito stay’ ‘Can we keep him always?” asked [hat_\as made of the'sw eetest candy; Then said the broom, ‘‘I’ll sweep;"’ their donkey to a fair to sell him. oF ae ey brush and lick her, | at play, skipping about among the dead 
Look at the ducks go gliding _ Ina pie crust case! Martha.’ Yes,”’ said Mother. “Oh, Ae mle eeu WANG) so the broom began to sweep. Then They had not gone far when they Pi ia kin neney to eat and show her } Jeaves upon the ground, or gaily chas- 
Into the water clear. You have cinnamon freckles goody!" criea both children. A portion away, f uid the door, ‘Broom, why do you| °° up to a group of women. is FA AUT, N ing and gambolling with its compan- 
i Be : over your face!"” T am thinking of a baby of iong At mealtimes he found it quite handy. pr 4 ““Look there!’’ cried one of them, Most of the eggs hatch in a few days, |ions. Up one tree it goes, and 3 
As they swim out across the pond PAU ago,’ said Moth “Hi Pee “Di “1 fel. | and a little white grub or maggot comes e ar along 
Their language you can hear: Take Pie ago,” said Mother, “His mother, ju: (4 Hor.) day he found Se said the broom, ‘Titty's| ‘Did you ever see such stupid fel] Tt or tkem. Ie has no. I ajbranich,jand/downjanodiery see mide 
**Quack, quack, quack, maga a father, and sister Miriam loved him, Hin,self on the ground, dead and ‘Tatty weeps, and the stool ows? ‘They trudge along on foot pa aah il m hil ne sane really to be as merry as the day is long, 
Quack, quack, quack.” “Thanksgiving Day too. But there was a wicked King’ With no longer a roof o'er his hea Me: $0} sweep.” Se ee pa Cee PU EUS Cle ae 
en acres nee Teena 3 G ch Pa by ys were net wante ‘The (4 Vert.) little Mouse Then said the door, Vil jars”? % ¢ old man eae this and made tee ok tecding he elk, They keep as sil eae while we are watch- 
el a ‘ou see eac at ered friend : ao sted them i c ied: ; Had (5 Veit.) his House, lolthe’ deort jarred! aaUheniveaidithe is son get on the lonkey s back, and lilafcaialiidletwallalfrone ee ea ing it; for the s| lightest sound or move- 
. Ran SALOU Ler ean **And you may find out Por aa eee mother put him When he should have saved it instead, window, “Door, why do you jar?” he walked aiong by his side. iti + | ment will alarm it, and then we shall 
Gobble, cockadoodle-do, Uponthatday in a basket and carried him to the river Oh’ said the door, ‘Tity's| Presently they met a group of ld] ARB UC LCL eae see it no more. 
j Honk-honk, and quack"’ they say Than biiihelfavorite to hide him in the tall weeds. She Note: ‘Try to find the words to fil) dead and ‘Tatty weeps, and the stool | ™€n- : While shut up in this way the) grub | “This pretty little creature is one of 
ee Anyway!” said: ‘Every day the King’s daughter in the blanks in the verses and to solve om “CPhere!"* said one of them, “‘this | Changes, until, at last, a perfect sbee | a very large group of animals; so large, 
Anyway! pena heres fst hans xt hops and the broom sweeps, and so : ‘ creeps out. ‘The new bee is at once | j ahr 
Mainly wha = Eleanor Hammond: comes tothe river: she sees how your Crossword Puzzle. Njarstd proves what I was saying. No  re- featather ‘Ke it indeed, that just about one-third of all 
fib i Babel ite Se SRR sweet Moses is, maybe she will keep | Then’ said’ethe window, siti spectts shown old age in these days. ee cone until it grows strong | the mammals in the world belong to it. 
happy. He sat in a corner of the Who Can Write it Right? mi iam watched Moses. Soon thel : P freaks uso thes window cteabees he old (eee ae ae vas Intime the hive hecomes too crowd- Iota tees Hera a 
Burrow Schoolroom, and tried not to : this Ti Bot iT Bee Rui Dapye NI oe Now there Was an old seat outside the | His old father has to walk’ Stet} 4 Then the queen leaves it, taking | thei Late UTS ¢ Hote en ais 
he, erent hacen on inrdayeand eal If you'd play this little game, PIUNCEsR/CaMC HA PuC LaDy Once Nae house, and asthe window creaked the down, you young rascal, and let the |i pera. gw (edie cet theinjtondiingtead flbiing 
: B ete ail eae Rage SE But Find two words that sound the same; {foghtened ane tie cried! peoralinte — 5 seat said, “'Window; why do you old man rest his weary limbs.”” bah pene a sa fesse You may always tell a rodent animal 
atic B Bobtail had | b i In each space a word you fill baby,” said the King’s daughter. “Who Rea Upon this the old man made his son M ret y a byitsfrontteeth. If you look ata hare, 

Lbs EUR utp Van a at a hag CIB do it, if you will. will take care of him for me?” “Then | Oh." said the window, ‘“Titty's | dismount, and got up himself, Soon| Most likely ihe ary Belore the | rabbit, a rat, ora mouse, for example 

: : ‘ow, said the teacher, “the Miriam said, ‘1 will find someone for = eS dead and ‘Watty wee di th J; | they met some women and ‘childrens | Young queens are hatched putt rone: you. see that the front teeth are very 
first prize is for nibbling. ‘The best Harry, vi = Mabel, METH UATIchelrant andi broughWher peat ti Pe a lke doog| Why, you lazy old fellow!"" cried of them is born while she isin the hive, | much longer than the rest,,and that 
nibbler is Bunny Wrinkle. Here it °’Saw an —— craw]on hertables cate hops andtthe broom (Sweeps, the d00r' several of them at once, “are younot she kills it at once, they project quite out of the mouth. 
is A fine round lettuce, with a tight “Ifa —— it were,” suid he, Will you take care of this baby??" ! ee caviagiatineGe “ rt eenad otrdatandieakelehacipoor | uaiune poems acrunkior long tongues |i And.cas) the! constant) enaying Wests 

; litle Heart Jicauld surely wish to asked the princess. ‘Yss," said Moses’ —_ hen said the old, seat, “I run} anamed 10° 1 can hardly keep | With hairs on it, to form asortof brush. | them away, they are continually grow. 

‘ Up went Bunny Wrinkle to get his Butif “awere a graceful — Pill? ; fi round the house.” ‘Then the old seat | little lad walk? Tle can hare'y Res? | With this it sucks or wi juice | ing again, so th: 
fy p rinkle to get his Bu € a graceful ; mother, “Hwill’ And you can im aah Now up with you. ith this it sucks or wipes up juice | ing again, so that they are always kept 

Bait prize O,—— me! 1d stay night he agine how happy they were that a ene iY reuse: Now there} "?.the good-natured miller at once | ‘fom the flowers. “Then it swallows | at just the right length, —— 

a “Whe second prige 1s tor TI GUSS | erbetiheuttoyes © night ie afine ae wa La aa by took up his son behind him, They the juice into its honey-bag, andafter-| “The squirrel finds these teeth very 
reat ing,” said the teacher. “The best hou the clock was striking ~~ rh oF the cottage and the tree said tothe seat, |e eit ose reached the town, | Wards pours it into Rhelicellsicarathell ueerliltwhenkitiwantel tol catiiali nut 
Fess burrow-maker iy Bunny Scratch. 9) MeN Eee Ge adnan etree i , aan Beats wet) dou you) run) fount “*Pray, my friend.’” said a man *4;, | honey-comb in the hive. First taking the nut in its fore-paws, 

: Won a Renata atch 215 x0 neatly ——her——, oS Aa iets man "* said the seat, ‘Titty’s dead} ‘hat donkey your own?”” ' —Tales and ‘Talks. | jt carries it to its mouth, and nibbles 

ore ‘.. A y . y ) , , Sa Se. y beqy . yay i af H - . 
Bae selon am iS es Mink wt ven mae A see ll wa hg mae ett fe | al a _— ae Gan 
Uaineuni nanan Sectehemne whisk Uhncaroarelees boy had come to their school. — All and the broom sweeps, the door jars ‘One would not have thought so aval shea pao Raialiyaueine “hovkerael 


from the way you load him,’’ said the 
other. ‘Why, youtwoare better able 
to carry the poor beast than he isto 
carry you.”” 

So the miller and his son got off the 
donkey, and tied his legs together and 


the boys liked him and played with ; 


him, But he did not like Mark | The Dog Hunt pode wind creabey adie eta 


round the house, 

Then the walnut-tree, “I'll shed 
my leaves.’ So the walnut-tree shed 
all it beautiful green leaves. Now 
there was a little bird perched on one 


ty round and round, it peels off the brown 
_|nlesg Erancols de Laval, after~ | husk as neatly as we ourselves could do 
wards the first bishop of Quebec, came | jt with a knife. 


from France to be the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Canada. 
He agreed with the Jesuits in many of 


ers wwinkling with happiness Y » Pup, 


Pinte “The third prize is tor well kept chewed Kate's best ——up. fark did'not know why, and he was, Mark’suncle owned many dogs, He 
ay fine) datdahelteacher./ ss The bunny. °sHowihe ie ees cineca 


aa 3 i 1 was very proud of them. Each day 
with the best turt ; ce Come and He I soon and left Mark alone. , he fed them and gave them water. 
ecky. Here itis, Fido barked, from his retreat, One day the boys quarreled; the | One morning he went to fe« them 


an off to. play wt 1 
The squirrel is very fond of nuts; 


so fond indeed, that quite early in the 


get your prize, 


i tes A fine stalk of celery wath a heart a hi yes : 
¢ e athe as is is much —— tough ~ ew boy. 3 as usualand he found that one dog i F TI i a8 autumn it gathers a quantity together, 
white as an apple.”? Think Mi it Re new boy was hurt. But the other boys 4° usta ane N eune ha ti f of the boughs of the tree, and when hung him on a pole. They took him} their ideas, and was aman of strong | 3nd hides i Satie i} mete 
r SRR, i " + Brow left him lying on the ground. Soon | as Missing. No one knew were he |! ‘i + er ontheir shoulders and marched off over | \.; eens i and hides them away in some place of 
i p went Sleeky looking very hand- ** Neath the huckle —— tree. Satteantialone Mulletaneiheriewriiae all the leaves fell it's Walnut | rid erent will and great influence over others. | afety, “Then, if a warmer day than 
ne soniesfonhmebatiwastassmboihiand : ANS epic atnte te iH AIGOR j ., “Why: do youshed your leaves."” |" bilge fo fhe. Tal He was exceedingly anxious that both | \ ual should fromvits (I 
as shining ay velvet Johnny used to try and try, boy All day long, they looked fi It dh,” said the tree, itty'sdead | .__This funny sight brought the people | the French and Indian children of the | Winter ROR Gt erate eae aie 
sae Saar steamers ae ee a) ‘What's the mater?’? he asked, | But by evening no one hac found e weenecthe Dah ee fe incrowdsto laugh atit, ‘The donkey, | Colony should be well taught, and that wintersle. p, all that it has to do is go off 
S Me keen ears. | ee " yeeps, the Ws ‘ ght, SNS oe i - : 
But the new- boy could hardly talk, | him. They all stopped. loki: .. then rp not liking the noise nor the strange | \oung men should be properly trained to its store, where it is always sure of 


om sweeps, the door jars and 


The bunny with sharpest. ex Just at. —— rise, every day, ‘ : if : ‘ y 
SA DUS KUL la aga Cate alls i So Mark helped him to his teet and | but Marks’s uncle did not give? He things that were done to him, began to finding a meal. 


Se alate OMemlOneualNichieandu other to) heres 2 = the « indow creaks, the old seat for the priesthood: and for these pur- fall 
ij along, an : Vehoklatlanteriie Jashlight «id kent . runs : Unlike most mammals, the squirrel 
eit Cee ene Lane play lake === couraue? took him home ok aner and flashlight KEIM) oun: the house, and so I shed my | StTusle. At last he broke the cords, | sjses he founded a school or seminary | aiyays lives in a nest, placed nahin 
eae ates rarer “Vill at last he —— just how! ‘When they got to the door, Mark | hunting. Bate that evening a Heavies,” and fell into the river and was drown- ‘vi all ys lives , igh up 
: arge cauliflower with a heart as Houry at last he ju race (fiteandoarnvhinpeledn his dog, down in a deep ravine, butt a d atQuebec, giving up several large grants | in the branches of atree. A very clever 
Pate resr asa houbrea ae In a sunny —— lives Pete, jet me know *° ners snd bleeding. a tga the fie bird, “Uli moult "pom this the old man, angry and of ae ee gat culider te le anna Ae 
ene ais on eee witch with his ears stiff \Where —— rambling roses sweet; And when the new boy gor better, he Mark's uncle carried the doz home his p feathery: : Be) ue moulted al ashamed, made the best of his way life; bat te ublic henge Sake ae it has nothing but leaves, grass, and 
ba bos Pp 4 Pete, in springtime, sceds will ——, said to Mark, “Youare like the nd very carefully. He dressed his wounds fre etty feathers: Naw there Was 2) home again. By trying to please every- meet . ‘c Paki iasaiou wy michite make its dwelling 
? oor Bunny Bobtail satin his corner eh : ! ae TN as eee itl: sirl walking below carrying a jug eagain. By try treated’ as head of the Church, with jj ee ay sietataea 
ed aeaaadunos eG HE cloted all neatly, row on row, Samaritan. He helped a man he did and watched over him all right: Int ol ilk forebees brothers’ 2 UE | body he had pleased nobody, and lost| more honour than the governor. it weaves these together so closely an 
ve BH Wis eve a h nd if Tale i eae “Oh? —— Pete, ““tishardto grow not like, and he offered to do more | MOrDIng the dog was much better rip 3 sae th ee cane ane his donkey in the bargain, This Pave iia tOnians mcacele ea well, that bp the rain cannot find its 
pee Ss eves, a ad 3 ¢ na © A Hoye ; Pers, vyhen she saw the poor i y S = | way: 
ait pee) Sh cand ay Vegetables of —-—. you know; for him) [was mean to you but you|  Youare like the man, in « SMM) inj, en es ingsca iSpirell  aetene tees ; 
at bisa ane rae Bur justbetore Bue (Ml raise says he. helped me. I'm sorry, Mark, and || Jesus told,’” said) Mark. “He own a ‘urd moult all its feathers, she said, HeDosunche Me {other long senCnE. cause ot cups In the nest it sleeps during the night, 
ee the end of the session the teacher said, ““t"har the world can't You'll want to be your friend” slot of sticep, and one: was: kc gm corey hyde you maueel yous The Dog in the Manger | was the sale of freswater 10/75 | and also for two or three/hours in the 
Oh J ind | had one prize too many: ene : ae ees {rieedertouether:!. said t searched/all dayilong for bis I eathors?) ‘A dog looking out for its afternoon | Indians. When once the passion for| heat of the day. During the winter 
Whar shall | do? Let me think ie! : score en eartN Ray a veneers & : i ody else Oh,” said the litte bird, ‘“Titty’s | nap jumped into the manger of an ox drink siezed them they would part with | months it hardly ever leaves it at all. 
AN j = Mark happily. And after that the | and he found him, aftereveryt i cptigenees P " ai Serie y 
ae 1, | know. will give it to the G boys were pends Phadimonpedtiookings lead and “Tatty weeps, the stool hops | and lay there cosily upon the straw. all they had to obtain it. Some even Sumerimies one wonders howsit is 
bunny who can run the fastestaoa fter My Party e “Tibahevewaulwould do that ae andthe broom sweeps, the door jars But soon the ox, returning from its sold their children tor the sake of get- {That the squirrel can so easily run up a 
all itis very important fora bunny to : Nov. 25. s<- raion and and window creaks, the old seat | afternoon work, ame upto themanger ting French milk,’’ as they called it. | tee trunk, and gallop so fearlessly 
ReABIS E id Mark’s uncle. ‘ ” dith ; 
c Ae to scamper. Thad a birthday on November 20. * Old Mother Hubbard | : funs round the house, the walnut-tree | and wanted to eat some of the straw. When drunk they often committed the | yigng the Branches. It can do 
uiny Bobtail woke up and jumped [had a birthday party on November g | 3 sheds its leaves, and so | moult all my| The dog, ina rage atbeing awakened most dreadful crimes, but the traders! cause its sharp little claws enter every 
down trom his seat. for he could run 21. 1 was eleven years old. Mr. Old Mother Hubbard had a dog Bill Bunce feathers, "* from its slumber, stood up and barked insisted on giving them brandy, declar- | (7c and cranny of the bark, and. se- i 
the wit, and He $ new it Boyd made a cake for me. 1 had — Which wore a coat and hat, Lazy, crazy Billy Bunce Lien said the litle girl, °°1'ILspill | a the ox, and whenever it came near ing that without it they would ‘not sell | cure for it a perfectly’ firm foot-hold. 
dite nine 8 fo ihe bunny who eleven candles on the cake, Webad And, sometime he would get'a spoon Never studied==no, not once the mulk."* So she dropped the pitch- artempted to bite it. At last the ox” their {uy sts been eo —Blackie’s Science Readers 
iizulinis mea dipenes rom arate ee cream and candy. We played And feed with cream the ca In school all day + aiid spilt the milk. Now there was | had to give up the hope of getting at generally sided with them, though they | ieee 
er Giles field,’ said the teacher, games. We had lots of fun. It_made old Mother Hubbard laugh He'd sit and pla : anold man near by on the top of al the straw, and went away muttering, Were openly breaking the law; but 
Now, ready—steads off! John Kosti. Grade IIC. To see him doing that So Bill grew up to be a dunce lauder thatching a rick, and when he|‘* Ah, people often grudge others what. Laval did his utmost to force them to Character calls forth sharastes ft 
i —Goethe. 


440 the little girl spill the milk he said, ' they cannot enjoy themselves.” obey it. 
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The Boy-Ideal 
pean te 
‘Who heeds Spseengd 

At work, at home, 

T love p bagagho will not sheet. 


otra 


Boyt 


wholeu tie eee arnane ‘ways 
‘And keep hia footsteps 


Arezou a boy like my oa 
aay! 
It Forts Josus’ friendship real, 
is pardon pray. 


He ell forgive sour pes set now, 


the hand w: 
And zou. ite Himes shall dally grow 
‘A noble bo; 


ay, 


The Most Popular Book in the 
World 


Because all sorts of papers are ready 
to pass on jokes about “Daniel in the 
Lion's Den” and the shocking lack of 
Bible knowledge among modern child- 
ren and college students, some Sunday- 
school pessimists, either discouraged or 
self-satisfied, have come to the conclu- 
sion that they are the only people who 
read the Bible any more. Authur 
Chapman, in The American Magazine 
has taken pains to give both stories and 
statistics calculated to throw any such 
conclusions to the winds, ‘“The 
Bible,” he says, “‘is millions and mill- 
ions ahead of its nearest rivals among 
books. More than thirty-five 
million copies are distributed annually 
. . . andthe Bible is printed in six 
hundred and fifty different languages 
and dialects."’ 

Furthermore the Bible is not only 
bought and sold in large numbers; itis 
actually read and diligently studied. 

“*A" young chap, only twenty-three 
years old, but already assistant city 
editor of a daily newspaper, caused the 
rest of the staff a good deal of amuse- 
ment. Between two and four in the 
morning was dull time in the office, and 
yet a few of the men had to be on the 
job incase anything didhappen Tired 
and bored, most of them sat around, 
yawning, shaking dies, or just “chew- 
ing the rag. 

“Bur the young editor was a live 
chap, and after a few weeks of that sort 
of thing he was ‘fed up’ with it. So 
onenight. . . he gota book out of his. 
desk, flourished it before the group, and 
remarked determinedly: 

“© “You guys can go on and talk your 
heads off fortwo hours if you want 
to. I've got something better to do. 
I'm going to study the greatest text- 
book ever printed.” 

“* “Textbook !’ echoed some One. 

“What's a textbook for?" 

“* “A aything—everything!’ was the 
emphatic answer. ‘I want it specifi- 
cally as atextbook in writing. Butit's 
just as good for anything else—sale- 
manship, politics, law, grocery bus 
ines, banking. It’s the Bible!” 

“From that time on night after night 
the young newspaper man put in these 
two early-morning hours studying the 
book he called the greatest textbook 
ever printed. He was not a 
‘model’ young man, by any means 

Yet he studied the Bible two 
hours every night. because he found in 
it the accumulated wisdom of centuries, 
the best thought expressed in the most 
direct, powerful, and beautiul language 
ever puton paper. He found there 
the most striking stories of human ex- 
perience—stories of love, hate, reven- 
ge, pity, sacrifice; the most enthralling 
efforts of the imagination, the most 
charming flights of fancy, the most 
beautiful imagery, the shrewdest bits of 
practical advice. 

If an outsider happened to dropin, 
some member of the group in the of- 
fice would take the visitor to the door 
of the city editor's room, point to the 
young chap, and say with a meaning 
gri 


‘See the nut! What do you think 


he is doing? Reading the Bible!’ 
‘And usually the big joke yot a guffaw 
of laughter. : 

“But not always! For it is a fact 
that there i is an army of these Bible 
‘nuts’ scattered all over the world to- 
day; men who read the Bible because it 
is the greatest piece of literature in 


history, or because it is the sum of all ’ 


practical wisdom. And besides thi 
army, there are other and greater le- 


gions who read it because to them itis , 


the divine guide to ‘life, death, and 
the great hereafter.’ *” 

Another man announced the Bible 
as ‘‘the Book that has helped me 
most in business,’? and aroused the 
immediate interest-of countless other 
business men. ““The idea of getting 
shrewd business counsel from the 
Bible had never occurred to them.” 

“The Bible,’ continued Mr. 
Chapman, “‘is the greatest authority 
in the world on human living. The 
man who deliberately turns his back | 
on the Bible is deliberately neglecting 
to consult the best specialist on how to 
live, how to work, and how to be 
happy. The best set of business rules 
anyone could dev.se might be taken 
verbatim from the Bible. The same 
thing is true of the other relations of 
life. How to meet adversity or pros- 
perity, how to get along with your 
friends and your enemies, ‘how to be 
well in body and contented in mind 
—whatever your problem, the Bible 
can tell you how to meet it. 

“Do yeu know of any other book 

in the world that would appeal to all 
Traces, ages, condition: Do you 
know of any other book that would 
interest the most uneducated and the 
most highly cultivated alike? Doyou 
know any other book that could give 
just what they need to both the bum 
and the banker, the prince and the 
pauper, the demimondaine and the 
debutante, the scrubwoman and the 
society leader, to youth with life 
before it and to old age with one foot 
in the grave? 
"ake the greatest moral writers 
in history. Can you conceive, for 
instance, of a bunch of hard-headed 
businessmen forming a society and 
getting up a fund to put a copy of 
Plato, or of Marcus Aureli or of 
Emerson, into every room of scores 
of hotels all over the United States? 
Do you think that hundreds of 
commercial travelers —drummers for 
the sale of shoes, and socks, and 
canned corn and lumber, and 
hardware, and soap, and wall paper. 
—would chip into distribute thousands 
of coy Yet for the 
past ten years, abig organization of 
these traveling men has been spending 
good money to put Bibles in hotel 
rooms. 

And the Gideons can tell dozens of 
stories which have come to them 
because of the crop of four hundred 
thousand Bibles they have sowed right 
and left. Men and women have 
gone to hotel rooms planning not to. 
leave them alive, have picked up a 
Gideon Bible, read wherever by 
chance they opened it, and found 
words which saved them from the 
cowardice of suicide, and put them 
back, heads up and teeth set, into the 
ranks of the fighters again. Many 
of the Gideons themselves are men to 
whom these hotel Bibles came at some 
turning point in their career. . . AG 
Thousands of persons tell of 
having opened the Bible by chance 
and of finding themselves reading 
something which seemed to have been 
written just to apply to their specific 
need . The wisdom of the 
Bible is so fundamental, of such univer 
sal application, that even a random 
opening of itis almost certain to turn up. 
a nugget of great valuc.’’—The West- 
ministerAdult Bible C! 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


LLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


oon THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Minister of the Government in Charge: 
HON. G, H. Fenaveon, M.A., K.C,, M.P.P.. 
Pee anp Muneran oy Kpucarion 


——— bnan Officers of the Sehools ‘e 
C, B, COUGHLIN, M.D., . 


IGGAGE. 
MRS. H. MAcOLU! Sea ease 


Teachers : 
1, . Conmnman, M.A., Teacher Kneritus. 
ORAL 
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FIRST Y: 
Be! 
R. 


Re ALCO ST RATER: piensa, 


Manual: 
Mis. Syi.via L. Hatin | MikwADA Jamies 
Nive Nina Beown 


Vocat 1B 
Ms. iG. WILLIAMS, Ape aH uf Sewing 
NNER, Dnatrvetor of tvs 
I 'itbenieuronn, Master Carpe 
ALKx. Monuicn, Master eotiher 
‘The object of the Province in founding 
aintain| ng th this School Is to or ee 
aA a ry eagncan, etther partial 
chore on account of deafness, elther pa 
or total, unable to receive tnatruction in the 
common schools. 
All deaf pernons between the ages of no’ 
eens ‘not being it Lo lintalleerene 
mnt cont 
Teaitonts of ine Province of Ontario, will be ad 
iiitted ws pupils, 
# Parents, guardians or friends who are able to 


and 


cari be od the sum of $50 per year for 
Tuition, books and Pn okal atisnanncs 
Cale furnished free. 


ts, uardians or 
PAY THE AMOUNT 
BE ADMITTED FREER. 
hed by parents or 


if persons whose 
Bear ARK UNABLE 
CHAROKD YOR HOARD W: 
Clothing ‘must be furn! 


HEAT eho pesseetUlcsa Manel Tralalng bod 
trades of Printing, Carpentertng., and Sho 
taking are taught. to boys; the itl are 
a ere ee ile. Calenonr with includes 

General Domestic, Work, Tailoring, 
faaking, Sewing. Knitting, the use of Sowing 

fachinés und. such Ornamental and Fancy 
Vork as may be denen 
is ho} 1 hi © of deat 
eutlaren Spit avali ‘themmeltm of the itveral 
‘by. the Government for thelr 

tion and improveuient. 

Be The Reyular Annial School Term beagine 
on the vecond Wednesday In September, 1 
Sloede the thind Wednesday in June of enc! oar, 
{Any information a Yo the terme of ad 

Laer will be given: upos, application 
forthe Buyorintendent by Jeuter or ober wise. 
ETTERS AND PAPELS RECEIVED are 
‘distributed without delay to the partios to 
whom they are addromed, Mail matter to Ku 

Sway, {f put in box in oflicedoor, will be nent to 
city post office at 140 p.m. and at 4 prin. of 

each day (Bunday excepted). ‘The tnensenger Ix 

‘not allowed to post letters or parcels, or receive 

I matter at post office for delivery, for any 

Oh unlows the maine is in the locked bax. 

¥ parentsor friends yond letters, packages or 
[erento pupils, addrom ss follows: 

—————— of pupil 
SCHUUL FUIC DEAF, 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. 
4 Hivepay portage, exprom oF freight charge 


Ser 


r 
WOULD BE GLAD TO HAVE EVERY 


Of deat children not attending school, who are 
h Tung forwat to tein 

this ener: an ape 
what u na thei 
euildcensentuerieeraciees Seas eeetcee 


©, B. COUGHLIN, M1). Superintendent 


“GENERAL INFORMATION 
Classes : 


Scnoot. HouKs—For seniors from 5 a. 
noon with recess from 10 a.m, to 10.13 “a. 
and from 1.30 p.m. to 2.9) p. For Inter: 
mediates and juniors from 9.30 am. to 12 
noon and 1.30 p.m. to3.45 put. 

As Soon as Tite PUPILS AngunuLe in the 
clase-rootns in the morning each teacher will 
open by prayer. ‘oclook 
smemblo in the chapel ‘and ater 
be dismissed in a quiet and order 

i ie ors are those 


to 12 


rayer will 
manner, 


Kvenixo Srupy intermediates from 7 to ¥ p.m 
senior pupils froni7 to 8,30 o'clock p.1. 


Religious Exercises : 

Eveny Sunpay—Sunday School at ¥. Ls. 
General Lecture at 240 p. mi. Puplis of ali 
denominatiOns attend their reapective 
churches whenever desired by the pastors 
in charge. 


HeeuLan Visiting Cienormun.- 


(Anglican) 

Re (Presbyterian. 
L. (United): Key, 
H. ‘(Baptist 


ther Killeen, (Cathoile, 


the pupils will § 


Industria. Department : 
Moo ee for Bed igre Shoe Shop, 


ter 
Fam, a fami, for Junior paplis 
230p.m. to 4.90 p.mn. for senior pu 
fio Satara pt, to AL ant 
the. ion i be 
treaty from Bama: (o ope wits 
: forluuah on setial day, and from Bat 


12 noon 
‘The sowing class hourvare from 8 a.u, 
‘am. for juplors and. from 2.90 pin, 


Dothestic Science Classes ax may be arraiged 


n time to 
The Brintt ‘Office, ence Shop, ana ‘Sho 
Reise ReRarcnene tat ta 
H when work ceases in aclean and tidy 


tion. 
t-Huplisnre not to bo excused from teva ou- 
Cingsea or Indu Departments, except 
Onmesount of lokhom,. without periaicsion 
of the Superintendent. 
‘Teach ‘Officers and 


each 
allow matters foreign to the work fi haut 
to interfere with performance of their 
several duties, and no visiting among mem- 
hers of the staff will be permitted during 
hours of duty. 

Visitors : 3 

Pern interested, dealroun uf v40i 
tng the. “schoo, will be. foaaal Welcouie on 

a ou 
bent 


others are vot tw 


ax KOON, ‘ann. an ponalb 


Adiuission of Children : 


Wh Als admitted and trie 
ples p hel Broklniy ad: 


It onl 


wit bp quite happy cre 
days, in some cases in a few hours, 


Visitation : 
tin fists ese ie tie pupils for friends to 
7 vii ently’, parents twust 
they, will be made welcome 
‘and allowed every ay ophar 
taalty of of ecine ihe general work of the 
cannot furnish lodgi oe Eee 


atthe 
be hod in the elty at the 


mat. Belvidere, City and 
jorate rates. 


Soine, hngwever 
tow 


Siete Susan: Cra 
Clothing and Management : 


Lieven jedath be raps 4 to give all diree 

manager 

of thelr children cothos Superintendent. No 

correspondence. will wed. between 

corr Petad otioora ox employers under hay 

Pieper pecs lanron Copaitnaene 
cael 

tothe Superintendent will be promptly 
nnawered. 


Expense Money 


Monvy, must be on hand for dental account» and 
Incidental expenses, spending money, «| 


hnust insist on monoy in advan 
‘A sumn of money: from $5.00 10 $10.0, shoul be 

on deposit with the Superinte: 

these Crocemrlepeat Wi Hen rtbis ete 
nd 


nts will be 


nies 
Parvate will nouty the 
exact Amount of # ng 
wish their child to have weekly. 
yee of spending MONCY Ary NOt hece~ 
sary and only inculcate epondthirift bis its 
Thiitt should be part of thelr training 


Sending of Money 
rood yen for The Canadian, railway fare= std 
I fees should be sent to the Bursa: 

All ot! Hoe tuonies should be sent to the 
te 

All monies Fabonia een woody open Post Office Oiler, 
Postal Note or E 

Money may be sent i Registored Letter ut 

this i not so safe as a Money © 

Money’ enclosed in an unregistered otter - ont 
evtirely at the sender's risk, 

If cheques are sent, the amount of exch Ke 
should be add 

Under no circumstance will we be respor: ble 
for money sentin trunks or with pupi!- oF 
direct to pupils. No attention shoul’ be 
paid to publ writing home me for money If 
money ix needed parents will be notifie: 


Sickness and Corresponden«: e: 


yerin: 


‘THE 4! ENCE OF LETIERE 
i Senne OY PUPILS MAY BE QUITE 5URE 
EY ARK WELL. 
All pupila who are capable of d 
ized to write home every 


Salil be written by the teachers for the | 
one# who cannot write. stating, as 
possible, their pees Parents snust pci ay 


that have beer 


tay be 

withthe conse pectic direction of the 

Parents and friends of deaf children are warned 
Doctors who adv medi: 


finest. 
ode and 


ry 
only “want money for whl 
return. Consult well-known 
Titioners in cases of adventitious dealvert 
ae ‘be guided by their counsel anil wivice 


. B, COUGHLIN, M.D., Superintendent. 
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Stephen Clark’s Christmas _ 
* Carol 
3H) Twas Christmas Day, and Ste- 
phen Clark sat in his accus- 
ES] tomed corner of the church of 


warden, and the most highly respected 
man in the whole parish. fi 
Everyone had a good word for Ste- 
phen, who was a bachelor, and lived 
alone in a cosy little cottage close to 
the church His brother, Philip, a 
good-for-nothing fellow, who had 
quarreled'with Stephen when they were 
both young, lived atthe other end of 
the village with his sickly wife and his 
two little girls, Mattie and Molly. 
Stephen had made up the quarrel 
long ago, but he did not care to see 
much of poor Philip, who was no credit 


to anyone, and certainly nota relation. 


to be proud of. 

Stephen loved the old church, and 
was never so happy as when he was 
inside its walls. As he was there that 
Christmas morning hale and strong and 
well-to-do and harassed by no cares of 
wife or children, there was no more 
contented man inStretfield that Stephen 
Clark. 

Poor Mattie and Molly sat near him; | 
they were alone, for Philiphad not been | 
inside a chuirch for years, and his hard 


A 
little fa 
handsome denne n 
was not troubled with un! 
Philip and his delicate wifeand child- | 
ren. i 
The church felt very warm and | 
comfortable on coming in out of the 
sharp frosty air, and Stephen Clark was | 
becoming conscious of a pleasant} 
drowsiness, when suddenly he was sur- 
prised to see thatthe chancel was filled 
with « choir of white-robed angels in- 


stead of with the ordinary surpliced 
sch hildren. As forthe music, it 
Was fir more beautiful: than anything | 


he hud ever heard before | 
“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will to men.” 


Holy 


child! 


With the 


grace, 


out of my lips. Why cannot I sing 
your Christmas carol?” 
“Because thou hast not learned it, 


‘Glory to God has never 


Stephen. 
been thy theme. 
Stephen Clark regarded the angel 
with amazement. 
“Pardon me,” said he; “‘but how 


ILENT Night! Holy Night! 
All is calm, all is bright 
Round yon virgin mother and 


Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 


Silent night! Holy night! 
Shepherds quake at the sight! 
Glories stream from heaven afar, 
Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia, 
Christ, the Saviour, is born! 
Christ, the Saviour, is born! 


Silent night! Holy night! 
Son of God, love’s pure light, 

Radiant beams from thy holy face, 
dawn of 


Jesus, Lord, at thy birth, 


Jesus, lvord,-at-thyshivth, ~~. 


Si ran the angel chorus, and 


the can you say that of me, who have de- 
the | voted myself to the work of the church 


wondertul strain seemed to life 

arch nz roof, and to ascend right up to 
heay: Stephen felt that he must 
joins thts glorious Christmas carol, 
so hy so raised his voice as was his 
wont othe House of God. But, alas! 
Peres’ sus his surprise and horror to 


hear‘ niself singing, “Glory to Ste- 
Phe lark, and on the earth ease 
diss» towards men.’ 


Tho ingels all looked round to see” 


what inortal had dared to mar their 
melody, and poor Stephen 


very shame and confusion. Hecould 
hot Magine what possessed him to do 
hing, as he had intended to 
same words that the angels 


he perceived that one of the 
was standing beside him and 
the gazed insilent awe, the angel 


,. What doest thou here, Stephen? 


he sou thou are singing is not fit for 
angel ears.” 


« © sit,” cried Stephen in anguish, 
Pray tell me why such’ words came 


ik through the floor for | 


| and the good of the parish from my 
| youth up until now?” 
| ‘The angel smiled. 
| ‘True,’ he answered, “‘thou hast 
| graced the fold and guarded the flock. 
| But thou didst it in order that men 
| might praise thee; and thou hast gained 
the desire of thine heart, for there is no 
| man in Stretfield more beloved and re- 
spected than thyself. Glory to Stephen 
Clark has been the theme of thy life, 
as it is the theme of thy carol this Christ- 
mas Day; butitis not a song that angels 
care to hear.”” 
| Then Stephen's heart’ was heavy 
‘within him, for he felt the truth of 


every word that his companion uttered | tiny in his usual corner of the church, fyi, 


and he knew that the cold ‘angel eyes 
were piercing his very soul. After 
a moment he spoke again: 

**Bur pray tell me, great angel, why 
[likewise fail to sing aright the second 
part of the heavenly carol. I have/ever 
been a peace loving man, and to no 
living creature do I bear ill-will” 

“*It is ease that thou hast sought, not 

oot 
peace,”” answered the angel. ‘Thou 


Night 


redeeming 


hast not loved thy fellow men enough 
for their doings to trouble thee.” 
“Bur | have given alms,’ said Ste- 
phen. 
““To be seen of men,’ 


replied the 
angel. 

**And I made friends with my bro- 
| ther Philip, though I am sure his was 
the fault, not mine.” 

‘And thou didst let him alone,” 
continued the angel, because he was no 
credit to thee, and thou didst quiet thy 
| conscience by a yearly gift to him out 
of thine abundance; and thou wert 
thankful that his sickly wife and child- 
ren did not disturb the comfort of thy 
soul. Such doings earn the praise of 
men, Stephen, but they are far from the 
Glory of God. As thou hast lived so. 
thou must sing; and thy singing ts hot 
| such as angels love to listen to. 

Then Stephen was humbled to the 
| dust before the angel, and as he was 
pondering in his heart what to say i or- 
| der to appease the righteous wrath of 


and behold it was a dream. He wassit- 
| the surplice choir-boys were singing in 
their stalls, and Mattie’s and Molly's 
thin little voices were joining in the 
Christmas carol. But though the dream 
passed away, its influence abode with 
| Stephen Clark, urging him to translate 
| into practical realization the lesson he 
| had been taught. When the service was 

over he joined the two little girls, to 
{ their great surprise, and walked home 


FT: 


SS ee eae 


with them. His brother looked up in a- 
| mazementas Stephen entered the po- 
t verty striken dwelling, and it wasindeed 

very awkward for the long-estranged 


church warden to explain the change 


which had come over him. At length 
he succeeded, and presently, by a little 
loving persuasion), he brought back 
Philip and Philip's wife and children 
and made them sit down with him 
at his comfortable Christmas dinner 
in his cosy house. 

Stephen Clark never forgot that 
wonderful dream of his. He made up 
his mind that forthe future he would 
seek the praise of God rather than the 
praise of men, and would strive to 
regard his neighbor, not with the easy 
tolerance of a selfish indifference, but 
with the love that “*beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.”’ 

He and his brother renewed the 
affection of bygone days and with Ste- 
phen at his side to guide and encourage 
him, Philip became quite a respectable 
member of society. 

The careworn wife grew brighter 
and stronger in the happier circum- 
stances, while Mattie and Molly were 
the light of their uncle’s eyes and the 
joy of his old age. 

On the next’ Christmas Day, when 
Stephen Clark stood up in his old 
corner of the church, surrounded by 
his brother and his brother's family, he 
felt that now he might sing from his 
heart, ‘‘Glory,to.God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men;"" and thistime his carol was one 


| that the angels loved to listen to. 


Selected. 


The Peace of Christmas 
The peace of Christmas time ts all 
over the land, the blessed, holy peace 
that the angels first sang over the far- 
off hills of Judea and which has echoed 


and re-choed with added strength 
through each succeeding year. 
Pe earth to men of d 


wi ‘This is the secret of the peace 
that comes at Christmas time, tor true 
and abiding peace can come only to 
men of good will, itcan dwell in the 
heart only when ail thatis opposed to 
it has been driven out. And so it ts 
that at this season, when nian is at_his 
very best, when his heart ts filled deep 
with the spirit of love and service, of 
giving and doing, when everything of 
doubt and fear, of hatred and mistrust, 
of envy and malice, is cast out of his 
heart, this blessed and holy peace en- 
ters in and knows a happiness so deep 
and sincere that it Hoods all his: being, 
like sunshine flooding a darkened land- 
scape. . 

Peace—the word itself has a beautis 
ful sound, a sweet cadence that de- 
lights the ear, It was a word thatthe 


| his stern accuser, he opened his eyes the Christ child used often when He 


grew to man’s estate, Once He told 
disciples: "Into whatsoever 
house you enter, say peace be to this 
house.” Wohata wonderful salutation 
and how sweet it must-have sounded 
falling from His lips! 

Letus away with strife at this sea- 
son. Now is the time to speak kind- 
ly words. Letus not carry into the new 
year the enmities ofthe old. Let not 


the harsh notes of Mention come 
(Contin 


- Star of Bethelem 
It. wax the eve of Christmas, 
‘snow Jay deep and white: 
1 sat bcs de my WiKiow, 
‘Awd foukd into the night: 
Lheard the chureb belle ringing, 
Taaw the bright stare ehine 
Am childheod came in 
‘With all itx dreams divine. 


me, 


Thon, as I listenedsto the bell», 
‘Ani watched the skiew afar, 

Out of the East 1 ical 
There ros a radians 


Sail hearts forgot their sorrow, 
Rough hearts grew soft and 1 
weary litth children tu 


eyent 
home at last. 
Ore ALAIT mht. 


And then m 


thought 
on 


arth faded, 
HOH i 


Above 
My old self and tt- dark 
Seetd left on earth below. 


Angels tro 
ar of Heth 
Cup to God. 


Tt wast 
Had ld a 


The Maple and the Holly 

Once a maple tree and a holly tree 
grew side by side. “The leaves of the 
maple were fairly pretty all hrough the 
season from spring unul late in sum- 
mer, butthe leaves of the holly were 
pretticr. The seed vessels of the maple 
put on little wings in the spring and flew 
away, while the seeds of the holly grew 
until winter, and then, inciosed in litle 
red berries, hung upon the tree. 

“The maple tree bad been envious of 

. the holly all through the warm months, 
because of the beauty of its glossy leaves 
and of its ripening berries. 

When October came, an early frost 
painted the leaves of the maple in vivid 
colors. “There were shadss of red and 
yellow and bronze and orange mingled 
inevery leaf, untilthe whole tree seem- 
ed like a big bouquet of the rarest-col- 
ored flowers. 

‘The maple became proud and dia 
not notice the holly, except or and 
then only to say haughtily 

“Benold me now! | knew I was 
born to fortune, and glory would came 
to me it | did but wait. I pity you, 
poor holly; for, though people liked 
you all summer and cared nothing for 
me, now they simply like youas before, 
but they admireme’” ) 

** 1am content,” replied the holly, 
“Simply to be liked, if ]am liked at 
all seasons.” 

‘The weeks ted by, and more frosts 
came, andthe gaudy lea’ es of the maple 
lost their bright colors, and became 
brown and withered. “Then the leaves 
soon dropped off, so that the branches 
of the maple stood bare and cheerless 
when the winds of the winter blew and 
the snows of Christmas time were piled 
in long drifts in the field. 

One day a merry group of children 
came trooping through the woods, and 
one of them, a little girl, stopped and 
clapped her hands and cried: “‘Oh, 
how beautiful!” “Then they gathered 
about the holly, and admired its strong 
shiny leaves, holding firmly their stems, 
with the snow lodged on them, and 
the scarlet berries hanging in pretty 
clusters on the slender “wigs 

Birch, alder, chestnut, and maple— 
all Were bare; yet the holly stood with 
its holiday suit of green, studded with 
gems of red, smiling and cheerful even 
in the midst of winter. The children 
gathered wreaths of holly branches 
with which to festoon their houses for 
Christmas. The maple heard a boy 
say that the holly was to have the place 
«ft honor in a hall in which there way 


to be a Christmas festival, a scene of 
; splendor. Eo 
| “Ah, yes,"’ said the maple, ‘the 


holly was wise. _It is betterto be cone 

tent to be liked all the time; far better 

than to be first unnoticed, then fora 

season admired, and finally forgotten. 
| For who knows but he that is simply 

liked may in time come to be highly 
} honored?” 


A Bit of Christmas 

It was Christmas morning and very, 
very cold. Every few minutes atrain- 
man would come through the car, 
watching carefully a dial-faced thermo- 
meter and stopping to turn screws of 
the heating apparatu: persistent at- 
tempts to keep the pointing finger at 70 

| degrees. : 

| Despite the discomfort of close air, 
which was none too warm at best, the 
passengers in main wore joyous faces 
and didn’t seem to corsider the num- 
erous packages and bundles an annoy- 
ance. 

From a wayside station, which look- 
ed as if it had never been neighbor to 
any house where human beings lived, 
a poor little girl entered and dropped 
into a seat where an overcoat told that 
its owner was probably in the smok- 
ingcar. Thechild did not notice this, 
and in her ignorance of travel it would 
have made no difference if she had. 

She might have been eight or ten 
years old, but that ar of self. reliance 
was hers which poverty’s child often 
acquires very young, yet there was no- 
thing forward or “‘bold’’ in her ap- 
pearance. Her dress was of the scan- 
tiest—a thin cotton gown, barely con- 
cealing the lack of suitable underwear; 
a little warm shoulder shaw! and a bat- 
tered straw hat. When the conductor 
appeared the hand which presented 
her half fare ticket was red with cold, 
but the small person lifted to him a 
wonderful frank face and confidingly 
informed him that she was going to 
grandma's for Christmas and that the 
package she clutched in her other hand 
contained cookies for grandm 

‘The conductor smiled down at her. 
A pitying smile it was, as he thought 
of his own well fed, well clothed child- 
ren, with whom he expected to eat a 
Jate Christmas dinner when his run 
was over. “The smile lingered on his 
face as he passed to the next seat and 
saw that its occupants had heard 

Two women sat in the seat, stran 
gers to each other and as unlike a 
persons made on the same yi 
principles could be. One ways tall, 
dignified, young, wrapped in costly 
furs, everything about her show ing the 
person who never lacked money. or 
leisure; the other, stout, jolly, e'derly, 
comfertable—a kinaly and well to do 
woman. ‘The two had travelied miles 
sde by side with not a word passed Le- 
tween them. 

Now both sat with eyes fixed on the 
forlorn bit of humanity in front of 
them. Suddenly the younger woman 
opened her travelling bag and took 
from ita soft gray shawl. It was at 
Jeast two yards Jong and half as wide. 
Folding it together, she touched the 
little waif, saying in a low tone, 
“Stand up, my dear“ The child 
obeved wonderingly, and this woman 
in the costly furs placed th  tolded 
shawl around the small shoulders, 
crossed it in front and,bringing the 
ends tothe back, pinned them se- 
carely. 

“Te is yours to keep,” she whisp 
ed— “‘a Christmas present.” “Then, 
turning to the woman at her side, she 
said apologetically, “*I really did not 
need it my self. ‘There was a blink 
of tears in hereyes. 

“Well, now,” 
exclaimed in n, “‘you just set 
meto thinkin’! [mi really ashamed 
that I did not think of doing something 
myself. Here, I've got two pair of 


the other 


woman 


(CanaDian 


mittens for my grandson—just about 
her size—in my hand bag, and he 
can’t wear out more than one pair this 
winter. “Besides; I can knit another. 

It’s nothing at all to knit mittens.’” 

She was busily undrawing the string 
of an enormous silk bag, but her glass- 
es were blurred, and her fingers were 
clumsy with haste. : 

‘What's your name, little girl? 
Katie? Well, hold out your hands, 
Katie. My! Aren't they a good fit! 

There’s another Christmas present 
to keep. And here's a frosted cake. 

< Just eat if right now, Katie. Your 
grandma won't need it, with all those 
you've got in your bundle.”” 

The child again obeyed. She did 
not say‘‘Thank you.” Possibly she 
did not know how, but she seemed to 
glow all oar and her cyes returned 
thanks even) if her timid lips did not. 

“I'm proudto know you, my dear,”” 
the rolly poly, comfortable woman 
said now to the young lady, for she 
had been saying to herself all the while; 

“You're the right sort. 1 can sce 
that.”’ ““And 1 am proud to know 
you,’ the other responded, almost 
shyly offering her hand which was 
quickly buried in a big, warm grasp. 
‘We all long to be of service at 


sauntered into resume his seat. 
gave alow whistle of surprise at the 
happy litle traveller next the window, 
glanced atthe two women and compre- 
hended the situation. His right hand 
made a quick dive into his trousers 
pocket as if to get some money. In 
another instant he withdrew it and 
reachid upto the rack overhead and 
lifted down a large paper bundle. 

‘Vaking the bundle across the aisle to 
an empty seat, he opened it and took 
out a smaller p: ge from among 
many others. Untying this package 
Hie brought to light a flaxen haired doll 
dressed in the lastest style and resplen- 
dent in a large picture hat. This he 
placed in the little girl’s arms, saying 
“Erom my little daughter’ who would 
rather you should have Then he 
lifted his hat courteously to the women, 
took his overcoat on his arm and strode 
offto find a seat elsewhere Rich 
little Katie! —Maryland Bulletin. 


Christmas on a Train 

Jimmy's mother was dead. His fa- 
ther was a fireman on a trai The 
day before Christmas Jimmy was on 
the train with his father. He was go- 
ing to his grandma’ s. 

It snowed very hard all day. In 
the evening the train stopped. It 
could not go on because the snow was 
deep. A few passengers were on the 
train. They were all in the same 
car with Jimmy. The conductor 
came intothe car He told the people 
the train could not go on because 
the snow was too deep. He 
that they must stay in the car all 
night. The people looked anxious. 

They were all going home to spend 
Christmas with relatives. They had 


many presents 1: their satchels. Jim- 
my bega.. . cry. He was only _ five 
years old. He was very much disap- 


pointed because he could not be with 
his grandmother on Christmas morn- 


ing. He wanted a Christmas tree very 
much. “The people felt very sorry for 
him. “They thought of the little child- 


ren at their own homes. By and by 
the conductor carried Jimmy into the 
baggage-car. The people began to 
talk about Jimmy. ‘They planned to 
surprise him Christmas morning and 
make hirh happy. 
An axe hung in a corner of the car 

A young man seized itand jumped off 
the train. Pretty soon he came back 
carrying a small evergreen tree. “Vhey 
fixed the tree firmly at the end of 
aisle. They brushed the snow 


of 


& ble: at 
pone eal “God ble-« us every ono, 


ithe creed» within the span 
Of his child heart, and so despising noue, 
‘Nearer saint than man, 


rite eet RE avin 
34 a 0 it 
Gf chiming harp and song, with eager 
eatin temrtuwardslistening. 


‘The anthem stile, the ang leaning thero 
Spare aes Kolonia oweeting with pe 
net bea usevers oul =ltlley. 


‘Then they opened their satchels and 

took out some of the presents. An 

old lady hung a little pair of red mit- 

cens and some ginger bread animals on 

the tree. A tall man fastened a red 

blank-book and a pencil to a branch, 

‘The young man made a top from a 

piece of wood. Another man gave” 
some pretty cards and some candy. 

A young lady took a pretty red cap out 

of her satchel and hung it on the tree. 

She made astar out of some paste- 

board and covered it with tin foil. 

She fastened it to the top of the tree. 

In the morning the conductor carried 

the little boy into the passenger car. 
Jimmy's eyes opened wide when he 
saw the tree. He clapped his hands, 
and looked very happy. The con- 
ductor took the presents off and gave 
them to him. By and by the young 
lady took him on her lap and told him 
a pretty Christmas story. 

In the afternoon a relief train came 
for the people. In a few hours they 
reached their homes. ‘They enjoyed 
their Christmas on the train. They 
were happy because they made the 
little boy happy. —Minn. Compaion. 


Playing Santa Claus 
Livingstone had not had such a drive 
in years. The little form snuggled up 
against him, closer and closer; and the 
warm half sentences of childish prattle, 
as the little girl’s imagination wove its 
fancies, came to him from amid the 
furs and made him feel as though he 
had left the earth and were drivingina 
new world. It was like adream. Had 
youth come back? Was she possible? 
The sleigh stopped in front of a yreat 
x building. 
You have to ring at the side-door 
at night,”’ said the driver. He appear 
ed to know a good deal about the 
hospital. 
Livingstone sprang out, rang the bell 
and then stepped back. 

“When they open the door you are 
to do all the talking,’” he said to Kiny 
as he lifted her down, 

*‘Who shall I say rang?’’ she asked. 

“Santa Claus’s partner."’ ~ 

“But you—?"" > 

“No. Youare not to mention my 
name. Remember!” 

Before the child could reply the door 
opened a little way and a porter looked 
out “Who'sthere?’’ he called 10 
the sleigh, rather overlooking the litle 
figure in the snow. 
santa Claus's partner, 

“Wohatdo you want? He peered 
outat the sleigh. He was_ evidently 
sleepy anda little puzzled. *‘We don't 
take in anything at this hour except 
patients. He looked as though he 
were about to shut the door, when a 
woman's voice was heard within speak- 
ing to him, and the next moment the 
door was opened wide and he gave way 
as a matrouly figure came forward and 
stood in the archway. 

“Who isit?”’ she asked in a very 
pleasant voice, lo king down atthe little 
figu the snow before her. 

“*Santa Claus’ s partner,”” said Kitty, 
gazing at her hair. 

“Whar do you want, dear?”” 


(Continned on page seven | 


** said Kitty. 


‘The 


Pupils Locals 


‘These locals are intended to be a 
exercise and a means for developi 


Note: 


ing the use of iecmmect end ane 
slish. are written 
Berle ‘and revised under ie 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 
Mr. Srewarr’s Ciass 

—Many years ago there were three 
wise men who spent most of the night 
watching the stars. They named all 
the big stars and counted all ‘the little 
ones they could see. 

One night the three wise men stood 

jn a garden, watching the sky. They 
were dressed in white woollen cloaks 
and white pointed caps. They had 
read that a new star would arise in the 
East to show the world that Christ was 
born. 
. Suddenly they saw a new star. 
The star moved and it stopped a 
moment as if waiting for them to 
follow, and then very slowly it moved 
again towards the west where, over 
many miles of sandy desert, lay the 
lirtle town of Bethlehem. When the 
men arrived at Bethlehem the camels 
walked one by one through the dark 
narrow streets. ‘The star movedslowly. 
Then suddenly it stopped over a very 
humble little house. 

‘They saw a beautiful woman and 
baby. ‘The lovely woman was named 


st erouring 


Mary and the beautiful baby was the | 


litle Lord Jesus asleep be: her. 
They adored him. Then quietly, and 
filled with happiness and peace, they 
rode away, But all their lives they 
never forgot that they had seen the 
litle child Jesus Christ, who came in- 
tothe worldto make them and us 
and everybody happy and good. 
—Audrey L. Pittaway. 
—| am a new pupil of this school, 
and | came from Toronto a few weeks 
ago. We motored to Belleville, and 
on ariving here I found it to be a 
pleasant place. “The first day I was 


here | was introduced to Clarence Mc- | 


Peake who now is my chum, and also 
to Mr. Spanner, the instructor of the 
printshop, who gave me a paper called 


The Canadian and Tread many inter- | 


esting stori Mr. Spanner told 
me that the boys printed it, and I told 
him it was very good. After the boys. 
were through working they came out to. 
see me, and many of them wanted to 
know my name and I wrote to them 
ona pad, and now I always carry a 
pene! and pad around with me so that 
I may talk with the boy Many of 
the boys wanted to know if T could 
play football, and other sports. | told 
them that | could play, and they asked 
me many questions about my school 
in Toronto, Norman Collette. 

{am going to tell about my visit: to 
Murray Brigham’s home one after- 
toon last July. During the summer his 
home ts in Lakewood, near Aylmer, 
Que about seven miles from Ottawa. 
Hist ouse is near the Ottawa River. 
Abra!.am Hanna took me to Brigham’s 
hots. as he knew where it was 
because he had gone there before with 


Mursy’s deaf brother, ANA 
Went na street car, Each of us paid 
only \fteen cents for ticket all the 
Way from Ottawa to Lakewood 
he we reached Lakewood, we, 
foun: Brigham’s house is behind a 


forest and as we walked through it 
We picked many huckleberries and 
Sraw cries. When we reached his 
home. we first saw Brigham’s deaf 
ster ind we chatted with her for a 
while ind asked her where Murray 
as, and we found him and were glad 
to sec him-again. Murray said that 
he did not know whether to come to 
| Belle iile School again or go to High 
but he changed his mind last 


se 


1 her as he get a job in Ottawa. 
Ve noticed his brother ‘Tom playing 
tennis with his deaf sister, Rosie, 


Murray showed as a boat house and 
Ne found there were four or five boats 


| Club Room. 


init. After showing them tous he’ 
told me about the Ottawa River. 
He said he had fished near his home 
in Ouawa River two years ago and 
caught many big fish but last year he 
could not catch any. Then we saw 
a water aeroplane flying and skipping 
ton the water During the afternoon 
jwe played baseball with Murray, Tom 
and Rosie and when it was getting 
‘dark, Murray asked us to go into his 
house and we had a lot of fun playing 
cards. We played ‘till about 9.15, 
then hadto leave so we might catch 
the street car which stopped at 9.30 as 
| that was the last streetcar. It was too 
! dark to see the path through the forest 
so Murrav lighted matches so we could 
see the way. The street car reached 
Ottawa in about twenty minutes and 
I reached my home about ten o'clock. 
—Joseph Carriere. 
Mr. Latty’s Crass 

—On Sunday night the scouts 
wore their uniforms. We wenttothe 
Messrs. _ Blanchard, 
Burrell and Spannercameto our room. 

Mr. Burrell showed some test re- 
cords to Mr. Blanchard. He thoguhr 
they were fine. Mr. Burrell told us 
to bandage and signal. Earl Meloche 
| drew the crosses of the flag on the slate. 

The crosses in the flag are those of 
St. George, St. Andrew and St. Pat- 
rick. We showed Mr. Blanchard 
how to tie ropes. Mr. Burrell talked 
to us about tracks, Then Mr. 
Blanchard talked to us about sports. 

He told us that we must work hard, 
must obey the scoutmaster, and we 
must try to win. He talked about the 
races in Greece longago. Mr. Blan- 
| chard asked four of the boy scouts to 
/go totkefront. Four scouts had won a 
cup in arelay race. He told us that 
he hoped they will have a relay race 
for the cup again. The four scouts 
are Elwood Bell, Bob Thompson, 
Nicolia Jasson and Francis Meyette 

Mr. Burrell told the scouts to give 
three cheers. We enjoyed Mr. 
Blanchard’s visit. We hope to win 
the Deacon Cup next year again. 

—Francis Gerald Meyette. 

—I would tell you about my cousin's 
wedding. My cousin Charlie and his 
girl, Lefa, wentto Toronto in August. 
They were married there. “Then they 
returned to Stirling. Charlie and his 
wife Lefa had a party at my aunt Jes- 
sie’s place. Their friends brought 
cake, sandwiches and presents. We 
played games and danced. A minister 
spoke tothem and wished them a 
Lappy life. Charlie does not live in 
his own house but he will live with 
my aunt Jessie, until March, Charlie 
helps my mother work in the fall and 
summer. Charlie and Lefa will live 
atmy place in March. I will move 
to another place. | do not know 
where we shalllive. I think we shall go 
to the farm. | do not like living onthe 
farm. —Jean Thompson. 

Last Thursday morning Mr. Jones 
came to. the printing office to see 
Mr. Burrell and Mr. Spanner. Mr. 
Jones is a Scout Field Secretary from 
Toronto. He wished so see what we 
were doing. 

‘At half past two we went to work in 
the printing office. We met’ Mr. 
Jones. We worked for two ‘hours. 

Mr. Burrell told us to dress jin rfull 
uniform andto hurry. “We dressed in 
full uniform and went to the club room. 

In a few minutes Mr. Burrell told 
some boys to do some first aid banda- 
ging. He told other boys to sighal in 
morse code and semaphore. After that 
we played games. Mr. Burrell told 
us that Mr. Jones would like to} 
tell a story about the boy scouts. Mr. 
Jones talked for about half an hour 

“The story was very interesting 

About five o' clock Mr. Jones went 
tothe train. Mr. Spanner invited 
him to ride in his car t) the station 

Sidney Joseph Wall. 


_ brakes. 


THe Caretess Boy 
—Once there was a boy named 
Delore who lived in the city. He 
always played out-of-doors on the 
road. His father and mother told 
him that he must be careful to see the 
autos on the road did not hit him. 
: One rainy day Delore was very an- 
ious to play rugby but his mother did 
not allow him to play on rainy days. 
When his mother was busy in the 
room, Delore went out-of-doors and 
played rugby on the road. 
Just then a Packard arteaeiils 
was running swiftly at fifty miles an 
hour. The man who was driving 
could not see far ahead because it was 
a little foggy und all at once he saw 
Delore in front of him. The man 
stepped on the brakes. He stopped 
quickly because he had four wheel 
Bur the road was slippery 
and the auto skidded along the road. 
It did not hit Delore. The man 
Was very cross with him and took him 
home to his mother. He told her 
about the near accident on the road. 
Delore’s mother scolded him and 
took him into the room and made 
him study his lessons. 
After supper he was sent to bed. 
He was very angry because he want- 
ed to see the movies in the evening 
but his mother punished him by refus- 
ing to allow him to go to the movies. 
—John R. Boyle. 


—Jack anp His Doc 

—Once there was a boy named Jack 
anda dog named ‘Tom. Jack loved 
his dog very much because Tom was 
clever. Once Jack asked his father to 
let him go fishing and his father told 
him that he could go. Jack walked 
and carried a fish pole on shoulder 
Then ‘Tom ran as fast as he could 
and followed him, He was surprised 
that Tom followed him, Jack did not 
catch any fish and he began to ery 
because he wanted to catch many fish. 

Jack and his dog went home and he 
told his father that he did not catch 
any fish. 

His father said, “poor Jack.”’ He 
gave Jack some money. He asked 
lack if he would like to buy some 
candy. Of course Jack wanted to buy 
some. He ran as fast as he could to 
a store and bought some candy. “Then 
Tom saw him walking on the sidewalk 
and ran to him. k was very fond 
of Tom. They used to go everywhere 
together. —Margaret Amanda Bowen. 


Miss Carrott’s CLass : 
Original stories written from  pict- 
tures, 
Harry's Bany BRorier. 


One afternoon Harry got ready to 
play ball. He put on his new sweater 
and cap and got his baseball glove and 
ball. He put his new watch in his 
pocket. Soon his mother called him 
and told him to stay home to mind the 
baby — Harry felt very cross because 
he wanted to play ball but he loved his 
little brother and he gave the ball to 
him. The baby laughed. He held the 
ball inhishands. He was cute. At- 
tera while the baby dropped the ball 
and went to sleep. 

Soon Harry's mother came and put 
the baby in his cradle. Harry put on 
his cap and went out of doors. “The 
boys and girls came and they played 
baseball ‘The Captains were Harry 
and Gladys. “There are hve boys and 
five girls in the garden. “They played 
baseball, Harry's side won by the 
score of 5 to 3. Harry went home 
and told his mother that he won His 
mother was proud of him. 

—Jean Margaret Green: 

KE jer’s BIRTHDAY 

July Sth was Edith’s father’s. birth- 
day. Edith was a pretty girl with curly 
hair. Her father and mother were 
very kind to her. Edith worked in 
an office. Her home was very 


— 


Fa 


a's 


beautiful and comfortable. She lived 
in the city of New York. When 
Edith got her money, she went down 
town and bought a nice present for 
her father. It was abox of chocolates. 
Her father did not know that his 
daughter was eoing to buy a nice 
present forhim because she never 


told him anything about it. Edith 
wanted to give himasurprise. When 
she came home from town, she hid 


the box of chocolates in the parlor till 
night. Edith and her mother smiled 
at him but he did not know why they 
smiled. He asked them what the 
matter was with them. 

After supper when Edith’s father 
w as intheparlor reading the news- 
paper, Edith told her mother to put 
her hands on her father’s eyes. Edith 
ranand got the box\ of chocolates. 
‘Then she satdown and her mother 
let him open his eyes and Edith gave 
the presentto him. He was very 
much surprised and thanked her very 
much for her kindness in giving hima 
nice present. Hetold her that he 
liked candy very much. She was very 
glad thathe liked the present. He 
was very proud of hisdaughter. ‘They 
all enjoyed eating the chocolates. 

—Margaret M . Brent. 


—I] would like to tell you a story 
about “‘Poor Little Kitten.”* 

There was a kitten in Dorothy's 
home. It was a very clever. Dorothy 
loved her kitten dearly. There was a 

| dogin Jackie’shome. Italways barked 
at evervbody 

One day Sam and John went to 
Jackie's home and asked Jackie to let 
them take his dog to play with them 

Pretty soon Dorothy walked along 
with her kitten. She always walked 
with it. Aftera while the dog saw it, It 
barked atit. Jackie left the dog. 
Jackie heard it. Dorothy was. afraid 
ofthe dog. ‘The kitten said, "Meow, 
meow, meow.’ John and Sam 

Tt was hard 
am to jump over the fence’ be- 


jumped over the fence. 
for 


se he was a small boy. “They 
helped Jackie to pull away the dog 
and saved the cat because they w 


scouts. Dorothy thanked them for their 
kindness. —Gladys Scrymingter Clark 


A Navcity Boy 


-Mr. Jones hadtwo sons. ‘The 
little boy’s name was Clifford “The 
other boy’s name was Harcy. — Clif- 


ford was five years old. Harry was 
nine years old. Mrs. Jones washed 
Cifford’s face, hands and neck. He 
was very clean, She put on Cliftord’s 
suit and his baby apron. She told Harry 
to keep his brother because she was 
going to the city. Mr. Jones went to 
the sitting-room to get a newspaper. 

He sat inthe arm chair and read his 
paper. Harry saw Clifford’ s head had 
no hair. He ried a chairand put it 
beside the door. He put his brother 
on it. He told him to stay on the 
chair. Harry went up stairs to the 


bed-room to get a bottle of oil. He 
wanted Clifford's hair to grow, He 
went down stairs. He put the oil on 


Clittord cried. © Mr. Jones 
heard him. He said, “What is the 
matter?’) He took off his glasses 

He held his glasses and newspaper. 
He asked Harry waat was the matter 

(iwith him. Harry told him that he 

‘th ht Clifford was. frightened be- 


his head. 


ca he put oil on his head Mr, 
Jones laughed at him. He told his 
Sonnotto cry. He went and satin 


the arm-chair again. He read the 


newspaper. ‘Then Mrs. Jones came 
home. Shesaw Cliffordcrying, She 
asked Harry why he wascrying. He 


told her that Clifford was frightened 
because he was putting the oil on his 
head to make his hair grow. She 
laughed at them, She gave two sticks 
of candy tothem. Clifford was happy 

é —Rose Bessie Benedict. 
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Christmas—- In Anticipation 

‘There is no need for anyone in this 
School to study the almanac to know 
that Christmas is approaching, and just 
exactly the number of days, and even 
hours, till that happy day shall arrive; 
for during the prevous two or three 
weeks it is the chief topic of conversa- 
tion among the pupils, it forms the 
burden of every letter home, and 
constitutes the subject matter of nearly 
every slateful of news, ofthe composi- 
tions and largely of all. other language 
lessons, wherever it is possible to work 
in anything about this all-absorbing sub- 
ject. All children eagerly anticipate 
the joys of this festive season, and 
await the coming of this happy day 
with eager expectancy. But when 
there are nearly three hundred children 
in the same building, where each one 
fans the ardor and stimulates the long- 
ingof all the others, the cumulative ef- 
fect is almost overwhelming, and the at- 
mosphere becomes fairly electric with 
excitement and’ desire. 

And,of course, insuch an institution 
‘as this, there is much transpiring during 
the wo or three weeks before Christ- 
mas to arouse feelings of delightful 
anticipation. ‘The class-rooms, particu 
larly in the Junior department, are 
beautifully decorated with pictures 
and designs appropriate to the,occa- 
sion. Every day, when the messenger 
returns from the city, his car is piled 
full of boxes and parcels of every 
imaginable size and shape. “These are 
carried to the store rooms by the scouts 
as a troop ‘good turn,”” where they 
are carefully laid away to await the 
great day of distribution; and our read- 
ers may rest assured that these boys do 
not fail to find out whom each parcel 
is for, and to give to the expectant 
recipient the fullest possible inform- 
ation as to its size, weight and probable 
contents. ‘Then about the same time 
the boys assisting in the store become 
aware of the arrival of boxes that give 
out the oder of candies, nuts, oranges 
etc, in‘ended torthe Christmas party, 
and, still later, prying eyes will see 
loads of towl and other seasonable vi- 
ands being transferred to the refriger- 
ators, ready to grace the tables on 
Christmas day 

Then one ay the small boys and girls 
witness with goo-goo eyes the ecstatic 
sision of a lot of Christmas trees being 
unloaded, to be later set up in the re- 

Jences, all ready for Santa Claus to 
beng his gifts upon when he calls here 
on Christmas eve, on which joyous 
casion he will see a pair of stockings 
ling conspicuously from every 

So it is no wonder that our 
and especially the smaller 

ones, are wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement and expectation. 
Nor is their joy entirely a selfish 
one, tor they find quite as much plea- 
* Sure in sending some litte Christmas 
gift to each of the loved ones at home. 

And thus, through these interchanges 

of tokens of affection and reaem- 
brance they are all exemplitying,as best 
they can, the beautiful: spirit and mo- 
tive that prompted the great Christ- 
mas Gift, and are doing what litde 


bed. 
children, 


they canto promote “‘glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, 
good-will to men.”” 

The death on Dec. 3rd of James 
Dent McCrea, son of Hon. Charles 
McCrea, following so soon after the 
latter’s visit to our school, a! asen- 
timent of deepest tegret and sympathy 
among the pupils, as well as the 
members of the staff, The deceased 
had been ill for several months, the 
result of a gymnasium accident in 
which he strained the muscles of his 
heart. The funeral took place onthe 
Sth inst from the family residence to 
St. Michael's Cathedral, then to Mt. 
Hope Cemetery. 

‘The deceased, who was-only in his 
21st year, was an Art graduate of 
Loyola College, and at the time of his 
death was reading for the degree of 
LL.B. at Toronto University, in- 
tending to follow the profession of 
law, He wasa brilliant student, and 
his fine intellectual attainments, his 
marked oratorical gifts and his engag- 
ing personality, won for him the ad- 
miration and esteem of all with whom 
he came into contact, and would have 
ensured for him a very successful career 
at the bar, and in public affairs. 


We have been admiring, and fre- 
quently using, the clever ~ Stargrams’” 
that appear in each issue’ of the Kansas 
Star, giving that paper the credit Wy 
the keen-eyed lowa Hawkeye insinuates 
that these Stargrams are—well, ab- 
stracted from other papers. 


We were surprised to read in The 
Ohio Chronicle, usually so accurate, 
that the Grimes Golden is the finest 
apple in the world Did Dr. Jones 
never tickle his palate with a Macintosh 
Red—t' ¢ world’s finest fall apple—or 
enjoy the gastronomic delight of an 
Ontario Northern Spy, the greatest 
winter apple, whether caten raw, 
baked, orin the form of p.e or of sauce? 


So far this 
more United $ 


ar Canada imported 
ates products than any 


other country inthe world, forthe first 
Inthe 


Kingdom and Canada tc 
considerably more than a bil 
with Uncle Sam. We presume the 
mayor of Chicago does not objec 
this form ot British propaganda he 
United States also spent more money 
here than in any other country, but not 
nearly so much as Canada spent there. 


Canada is fast accumulating a long 
list of ‘“greatest’’ things to boast of. 
fr is the greatest exporter of wheat, is 
the greatest producer of nickel. has the 
greatest gold, and the greatest silver 
mine, has the greatest area, over a mil- 
lion square miles, of Pre-Cambrian 
rock in which is found most of the 
metals of the world, has the greatest per 
capita foreign trade, has the two great- 


est railway systems in the world and a , 


lot of minor “‘greatests."’ And now 
‘Toronto stock exchange has indisput- 
ably become the greatest mining centre 
in America, and some claim in the 
world 
figures thereare not made public, so it 
is not known for sure which is first. 


There no need to be hypercritical 
in regard to language, but when it is 
as easy to teach one form as another, 
it is just as well tobe accurate. [nan 
exchange we noticed the following in 
a pupil's composition about thermo- 
meters: “The thermometer has mer- 


cury in it, .When it rises the weather 
is warm. When it falls the weather 
is cool.” 


Which reminds us of the old lady 
who looked at athermometerand won- 


London may be first, but the © 


dered how that little thing 
the weather hot or cold. 


could 
It would 
have been just as easy to teach that 


pupil to say that when the weather 
gets warmer the mercury rises, and 
when it gets cooler the mercury falls. 


The echil paper a, cain ot 
a vigorous campaign in o! 
English, and no doubt good results 
will follow. But the object aimed at 
can be secured only by insisting that 
the pupils use correct and acceptable 
language at all times. Yet in the 
pupil's locals found in one of our 
school exchanges, from one of the best 
schools in United States, we cull the 
following: “‘Every man _ Jack’; 
“For the Love of Mike’’; ““Thanks- 
giving dinner many of the pupils 
filled their ‘turmmys' upto the brim’’; 
got left when—threw him as flat 


‘as a pancake.”’ 


‘This must surely be samples of Big 
Bill Thompson's new American lan- 
guage.. It certainly is not the King’s 
English ey 

‘To the end that deaf children may 
be given the best education possible; it 
is important that they be sent to school 
early,thatthey be not taken from school 
for longer or shorter periods duririg the 
term, and that they be allowed to remain 
at school during the full course of years. 
allotted. Parents should not, through 
a mistaken feeling of tenderness, keep 
young deaf children at home beyond 
the proper age. ‘Time thus lost may 
neverbe made up. Parents should 
not take their children from school 
during the term except in case of urgent 
necessity. They should not keep 
children athome one vear and return 
themthe next. And change from 
one school to another is inadvisable, 
except where it 1s unavoidable. Deaf 
children who enter school at the 
carliest age allowable and who remain 
steadily at the school year after year 
through the full course, always make 
the best showing in the end. 

—The Companion 


On another page of this issue is an 
article on ‘“The Ideal Language,” 
which we clipped from the Canadian 
(Belleville, Ontario), and we think it 
merits the careful and thoughtful 
perusal of all teachers of deaf children. 

We fully concur with the views 
expressed in the article. We have long 
felt and believed that correction of 
spoken and written language is one of 
the most important parts of the teach- 

“s work.  Itis through correction of 
kes, either in school or in other 
spheres of life, that the world advances 
toward perfection. Time spent in 
careful and thorough correction istime 
well spent One awkward or incor- 
rect expression corrected is one step 
toward the mastery of good language. 

One such expression passed over 
uncorrected helps to confirm the pupil 
in the use of faulty English. One of 
Hoyle’s rules (so we have been told) 
is. “When in doubt take the trick.”’ 

We may paraphrase this for teach- 
ers. ‘‘When in doubt make the cor- 
rection.’’ There should be no doubt 
as to what good and correct English 
is. —The Minnesota Companion. 


‘Teachers of the deaf sometimes get 
discouraged and depressed over their 
work and at the apparently inadequate 
results achieved, but one feels better 
after reading such a glowing eulogy ot 
our efforts as the following from the 
pen of Dr. Harry Best: 
rth presents no nobler achieve- 
ment than the education of a deaf child. 
At the beginning a mind blank, hardly 
knowing that it is a mind; a brain 
isting, but functioning ina way of its 
concepts of right and wrong but 
faintly glimpsed. At the end, an up- 
standing young man or young woman, 


ow 


world’s lucers; in dent, self. 
respecting, respected 5 the com, 
munity—an element of gain to society, 
and not of loss. - : 
“Ifthe laborto sichan.endiscostly, 
the results are far beyond price. [f 
the way ta the goal has been toilsome, 
the crown shines with undimmed 
brightness. 
* *No form of service of the human 
race is finer than that in the education 
of the deaf. In truth, the light js 
brought to shine in a dark place, and 
such a light as never goes out. Only 
in ‘such tasks is to be found the real 
glory of life.’’ 


Judge J. H. Scott, of Perth, a pro. 
minent and progressive educationist, 
advocates the establishment of a “de. 
partment of deportment’’ in the 
schools of Ontario. He thinks that 
etiquette, courtesy, good manners, 
should be systematically taught in | 
every school—and he will find many 
to agree with him. He says that the 
boy who, in his venture upon life's re- 
sponsibilities, starts out neglectful of 
those qualities which favorably impress 
him upon others, labors uncer a serious 
hat dicapwhich no degree of intellectual 
attainment can fully overcome. Cor. 
rect and pleasing demeanor and depon- 
ment, therefore, constitute an invalu- 
able asset for thechild. “They are the 
surface expression of whatis required 
tosecure an entree intothe favor of 
the community and, being basic, ought 
to have first place in his mental equip- 
ment, Outward appearances always 
make the first appeal as is exemplified 
on every hand. 

“Now, if this ‘brushing-up’ process 
is properly looked after by the parents, 
well and good, but there is prevailing 
evidence of delinquency in this regard. 
We see constantly upon our strects or 
at public gatherings groups of young- 
sters who have no sense of propriety, 
are boisterous and rude, not only care- 
less but improper in speech and_ bear 
every indicati.n of being absolutely 
free from any restraint of supervisions 
Unless some wholesome guidance is 
provided to get these young people 
on the straight road, a first-class menace 
tothe community is ‘in the offing.” 

“*No feature appeals more strongly 
to the school visitor than the spectacle 
of a class rising in unison, without 
suggestion, in respectful greeting upon 
his entry, in the quiet and orderly dix 
persal of the pupils at recess and the 
resumption of their places on reassem- 
bling, the courteous response toteach- 
er» enquiries, by alertness of move- 
ment, neatness in dress, and other 
details which betoken care gn the part 
of the teacher and appreciation by the 
pupil. Such preparation acts as a sort 
of intellectual fertilizer which render 
pliablethe mentality of the pup! and 
thus proves a valuable aid not iy 10 
the imparting of academic instruction 
but also to its absorption.’ 


The true glory of a Nation docs not 
consist in the extent of its dominion, 
in the fertility of the soil, or the beau- 
ty of nature, but rather in the mom! 
and intellectual pre-eminence ot the 


people.—Sir John Lubbock | lord 
Avebury ). 
James Freeman Clarke says? 


*“*When I consider what books have 
done forthe world, and what they af 
doing, how they keep up our hope, 
awaken new courage and faith, svothe 
pain, give an ideal life to those sshose 
hours are cold and hard, bind together 
distant ages and foreign lands, create 
new worlds of beauty, bring dow? 
truth from heaven; | give eterna 
blessings for this gift, and thank God 
for books.”* 
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.* 
Christmas 

It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
it is only ten days till Christmas, 
and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as 
happy and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 

‘As usual, none of the pupils will be 
allowed to go home, but this will not 
prevent them having a very good time 
here if all who are interested in them 
will cordially assist. “The children are 
looking forward eagerly to this festive 
day, but their pleasure will largely de- 
pend on the extent to which they are re- 
membered by their home folks. We 
hope that every child will receive a 
present of some kind from home. 

Even the poorest can afford some inex- 

pensive present and the children’s plea- 
sure does not depend so much on the 
value of the gift as on the fact that it 
is trom their own loved ones. 

We strangly advise parents not to 
send much, if anything, in the way of 
eatables. “The pupils fare as well here 
as most children do at home and need 
nothing more. When children get food 
from home they are aptto over-eat and 
get iil, and as we have about three 
hundred childten here, it is impossible 
for us to watch everyone and guard 
them against eating too much. The 
best presents are useful wearing ar- 
ticles, or toys that willamuse. Books 
also, are always acceptable. 

All parcels and boxes should arrive 
here not later than December 17th. 

Pease send your parcels and boxes 
as carly as possible, before the Christ- 
mas congestion begins at the post 
and express offices. Every year some 
Presents arrive too late for distribution 
on Christmas Day, to the very keen 
disappointment of children. 

‘There are always a few children 
Whose parents are dead, or are too poor 
tos:ad them any presents, or who ne- 
glecr todo so. We hope those who are 
bette: able will enclose some gifts in 
their own children’s boxes for these 
less-!.vored pupils. Or any mony 
Sent direct to the Superintendent for 
this urpose will be expended as judi- 
cially 4s possible forthe benefit of these 
little ones. 

It ow enclose gifts for other child- 
ten, sindly notify the Superintendent so 
thar sich gifts can be taken out of the 
box (fore Christmas morning. 
idress all boxesand parcels to the 
child, care of the School forthe Deat, 
Belleville, Ontario. All express char- 
es niust be prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refused. 


Vhere’s nothing so kingly as kind 
Ness, 
Uhere’s nothing so royal as truth. 


ynturlo Annuciat on of the Deaf — With the Boy Scouts 


| 
| 
| 
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| we had first our investiture this session. 
| The three boys to be invested, James 


forms without shorts, so wehadto hur- 
fy So as to be ready to be lined up at 
4.30. All the scouts of the 4th Belle- 
ville troop were present. Last year 
we had ten scouts and two patrol lead- 
ers and this year there are twenty scouts 
and three patrol leaders. Mr. Burrell 
showed Mr. Jones our club room and 
equipment and after a few minutes we 
were lined up on three sides of a square 
and each patrol leader was in charge 
of his patrol. We saluted the flagand 
after that Mr. Jones had a look at the 
flag to sce if it was right way_u 
Then Mr. Burrell gave us some tes! 
to show Mr. Jones what we could do. 
We did first aid, semaphore signal- 
ling, morse signalling and knots. Mr. 
Jones was satisfied h our work. 
Mr. Jones gave us alittle speech and 
Some advice. Just then Mr. Spanner 
came into the room to wait for Mr. 
Jones to take him to the station. While 
Mr. Jones was in the room, we gave 
three big cheers and he had to put his. 
hands over his ears. He thanked us for 
giving him such an ovation. “Thenhe 
left here at five o'clock and went with 
annerto the station to take a train 
to Toronto. Mr. Jones visits all the 
troops in Ontario to see their work and 
give them any help they need We 
were glad to have him come to see 
us. —Joseph Carriere. 
Special events seems to follow each 
other closely thismonth. On the 4th 
Mr. Blanchard was a visitor at our 
Meeting, representing the Athletic 
the candles, repeating a part of the | Committee. He gave a very interest- 
eee Praise be he ighted each can. | ing and helpful talk on Sport, outlining 
dle. ‘The lights were then turned off | SOME of the tequisitesof good sports 
and the investiture completed by can- manship. At the close of his talk hi 
dle light. It is our desire to make this presented the Deacon Cup fo th 
event as helpful and impressive as pos- } OOP. This cup was won by Patrol- 
sible. [tis an occasion of great im- leader Bell, Sec. Thompson and Scouts 
portance to a boy to voluntarily make Meyette and Jassar: at the athletic meet 
the promise to his scoutmaster and }°? Thanksgiving Day. It is a trophy 
undertabe from that time on to main- | 0° @ Relay Race open to teams from 
tain the honour of the troop and of the public schools of Belleville. 


The Scout Law 


2. A Scout is loyal, tothe King 
and to his officers, to his parents, his 
country, his employers, and to hiscom- 
rades. He must stick to them through 
thick and thin, against anyone who is 
their enemy, or who even talks badly 
of them. 


On Sunday evening, November 27 


Matthews, Douglas McMillen and 
Earl Meloche, blossomed out in a full 
new uniform, looking quite smart. 
With the kind assistance of Mr. 
Rutherford, the woodworking instruc- 
tor, we had prepared a good sized 
replica of the Scout badge, finished in 
gold with a place fora candle in the 
stop of each part of the emblem. 
Patrol-leader Elwood Bell lighted 


Constant Christmas 
O never-failing splendor! 
fetid eps oe gee 
3 ; 
‘Still keep the gray earth strong. 


‘Still keep the brave earth dreaming 
{1f deeds that shail be done, 
While children’s lives come streaming 
¢ eunbeams from the sun. 


Oangels, swectand splendid, 
‘Throng in our sing 

‘The wonders which attended 
‘The coming of the King. 


Till we, too. boldly pressin, 
Where once the shepherds txt, 
Climb Bethlehems hill of blewing, 
And find the Son of God! 
Phillips Brooke. 


Something from Home 

‘The parents of every pupil should 
read and carefully consider the follow- 
ing from the Illinois Advance: 

If parents and friends fully realized 
what a token from homemeans to the 
boy or girl atthe school there would 
be fewer childish hearts overflowing 
with the anguish of disappointment 
at Christmas time. 

Of course the greater number ‘of 
pupils receive boxes from home. “This 
fact makes it but the harder for those 
who form the small but unhappy 
minority. Some of the pupils did not 
receive from home even a post card— 
and these little tokens beat nothing all 
to pieces. 

Imagine yourself a mere child a ay 
from home and loved ones for a nine 
months period each year. In your 
mind place yourself among 400 similar- 
ly positioned children—children who 
look forward to the Christmas season 
as does the weary sailor to thé home 
port; then picture in your imagination 
that you are among the few whose 
parents have neglected to send even 
the slightest remembrance at Christmas 
time! ‘This picture is conjured up in 
the hope that parents may be more 
thoughtful regarding the happiness of 
their children. 

It is not the intrinsic value of the 
| gift which makes and lightens the 


the great brotherhood of scouts 'he boys are very proud in the pos- 
throughout the world. It is a big session of this beautiful cup and are 
thing and we want our boys to realize determined to repeat their performance 
the bigness and worthwhileness of it. on behalf of the School next year. 

‘After the investiture Mr. Stewart |. This meeting also marked an epoch 
held the boys in rapt attention for near- |!" Our troop history in the presenta- 
ly an hour with an address on some of | ton of the first Proficiency Badge won 
the principles underlying the Scout by any of our boys. Patrol-leader 
Ce ieee ie mitewed the idea of | Abrams of the Beaver Patrol was the 


Brotherhood as exemplified in the proud recipient of the Printer’ s Badge 
many seryice organizations of our day, Asst. Scoutmater Sion ot ee 
pointing out the universal nature of the cond Belleville, formerly of Manches- 
Brotherhood of Scouts. Story and ill-| ef. England, was our guest on Sunday 
ustration were used to good advantage last. He isa Ba to Canady 
in bringing out the thoughts presented. | Having been here only about siehicen 
We were very happy to have Mr. | month He has had | the Gil vel! 
Stewart with us on this occasion and [Geren is ascout to his fingertips, a 
every one fully enjoyed his talk. We | keen as mustard. Our boys enjoy ed 
hope he willicome/again: his visit very much and learned a few 
On Thursday, December First, we | "¢¥ kinks from him during the even- 
had the pleasure of a visit from Field | '"&- 
Secretary Jones of Toronto. He, - 
dropped in for a little ae wih ate Scouting 
Scoutmasters, but when he found it}... Sacates - 
eattourimceiog night licikindlystay= |e pool be naruralist ntay prove logsnes 
td over for a later train, spent'an hour | cess in putting the boy:close to narues 
with the boys and gave them a short, | heart; the moralist, for its sti U 
helpful message before leaving. We | code of ethics, the Symtentsts Be its 
appreciate Mr. Jones’ interest in our | methods of Bo Yea aun ei Seba 
welfare and his kindly words. | ent, for its ability to keep his boy outa 
‘One of our Scouts has written the | mischief; but from the stan.dpoint of the 
tollowing report of this visit: 


| educator, it has marvelous potency for 
leonverting the restless, irresponsible, 

Mr. Jones, from Toronto Head) .elf-centered boy into the straightfor- 
quarters, the Field Secretary of Ontario ‘ward, dependable helpful young cit- 
Scouts, visited the O.5.D. scouttroop, | jen “To the boy who will give him 
which is the 4th Belleville troop, 0 | self to it, there is plenty of work that 
Thursday, Dec. Ist. He wore a scout | joks like play, standards of excellence 


uniform. He arrived herein the after- | which he can appreciate, rules of con- 
noon and was met by Mr. Spanner: duct which he must obey, positions of 
While he was staying here, Mr. Span- | responsibility which he may occupy as 


ner showed him around the school for \.oon as he qualifies himselt—in a word, 
awhile, When they wentinto Mr. Blan- 3 program that appeals t a boy’s in- 
chard’s room, where Mr. Stewart was | Qincts, and a method adapted to a 
then teaching, some scouts stood UP hoy?s nature.”” 

and saluted Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones Handbook tor Scoutmastery- 
talked with $.M. Burrell during the | oe 

afternoon as Mr. Spanner was busy in 
the shop. After leaving the shops, ' 
we were told to dress in ourscout uni- the event. 


Let the motive in the deed, not in 
Persian. 


juvenile heart. It is the stirring of 
the home-thought—one uppermost in 
the mind of practically every pupil in 
the school, as witness the silent refrain 
of “‘Home, Sweet Home” which is in 
every litle heart and on every little 
finger as the year’s school days near an 
ending in the early summer. A 


Eighty Years Young 
Mr. R. M. Thomas, of Oakville. 
Ontario, is probably the oldest living 
Alumuus of our school, as he attended 
it in 1857. Recently, he was sent a 
sonnet, written by Mr. 5. Cox of 
on his seventy-ffth birth- 


Thomas is now in his cightieth year. 


We congratulate Mr. Thomas on his 
longevity and hope to see him here at 
The sonnet was 


our next reunion 
as follows 


Mpwand Mrs. Ro AL Themas. of 
akville, Ontario, relatives of Ales 
Gedyganna Peters, have gone to spend 
the winte¢ with Mrs. Peters. On Sun- 
day Mrs. Peters entertained a party of 
eigot for dinner at the Fairhope Hotel 
near the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 


‘Tact is a gift, is likewise a grace. 
Asa gift, it may, or@nay not have 
fallen to our share, as a grace, Weare 
bound either to possess or to acquire 
it. 
We do not commonly find men of 
superior sense amongst those of the 
highest fortune. — Juvenal, 


Christinas 
They're singing! They're singing! 
They're singing everywhere, 
While Christmas chimes are ringing 
‘Through the frosty air; 

"The birds and all the children 

Sing carols in the park. é 
And the little Star of Bethlehem 

Is lighting up the dark! _ 

Marjorie Barrows 


We now are ready for Santa Claus, 
With stockings in a row; 
We hope they all will be filled quite 
full, . : 
From the top clear down tothe toe, | 
With candy, nuts, and pretty toys, 
The kind that pleases the girls and 


1 


a fellow bring so many joys, 
As Santa Claus? 


The Gingerbread Clown 
J have a little clown 
All made of gingerbread. 
He’s got an icing coat 
“That's colored white and red. 
We d him in a pan 
And filled him full of spice. 
We gave him raisin eyes 
And nose and mouth of rice. 


| 


If 1 should eat my clown 
He'd be quite gone, you see, 
Aud we couldn't use him 
To trim our Christmas tree. 
Gladys Eloise Brerly 


Santa Cfaus! Santa Claus! 
Christmas Eve is heres 

Girls and boys like all your toys 
And Merry Christmas cheer. 


Away! Away! Hitch your sleigh, 
And over roof tops 205 

While sleigh bells ring, you hear us sing 
Because we love you 0! 


The Engine Who Wanted to 
be a Train 

Once upon a time there was an 
Engine who wanted to be a train, but 
he could not all by himself, so he said 
toa little Coal Car behind him on the 
track, “Come with me and letus be 
a train” 

The litle Coal Car who fed the 
Engine coal all day and all night was 
willing, bur just two cars were not 
enough. So the Coal Car said to a 
that stood behind him on 
ind join the Engine 
, and be a train.” 
age Car, fullof Christmas 
trees and Christmas greens and Christ- 
mas bundles and dogs who were to be 
Christmas presents, was willing, bur 
just three cars were not enough. So 
a‘ ‘ar said co the Coach for 
le, behind him on the track, ** 
“Come and join the Engine, the Coal 
Car and me, and be a train 

Phe Coach, full of mothers and fa- 
nd litte boys and girls all wait- 
travel with Christmas gifts, all 
z. but just four ears were not 
enough. So the Coach said tothe Din- 
ing Car behind him on the track, 
“Come and join the Engine and the 
Baggage Car and me, and be atrain.”” 

Vhe Dining Car, with tables by 
every window spread with linen and 
silver and glass, with a pantry a stove, 


\ dy. 


| and good things to eat, was wil 


| ready to be turned into beds made up P 


School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Dec. 7, 1927. 
Dear Santa. Claus,— 
You will come Christmas. 
We shall be happy. I want apples. 
I want some cake. ] want some can- 


Dear Santa Claus,— 


will come on December 25. We shall 
have a Christmas tree. 


Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville Dec. 8, 1927. 
You 


I am well. ‘The sun shines. 


I want some 
I want a horn. I 


Twanta sleigh. 1 want a pencil. | See eiss iaantatdoll! 
a want come Hae ‘want a cocoa- good girl. Tilovelyous 
Good Bye } Good Bye, 5 
Lloyd Greene. i Elizabeth Smith 
Grade 1A ! Grade 1B 


Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville Ontario, 
Dec. 7. 1927. 

Dear Santa Claus, — 

After « while it will be Christmas. 
You will come. We shall hang up 
our stockings. We shall be good boys 
and girls. We want some candy 
canes, nuts, oranges, popcorn, cike, 
gum, bars, and toys please. Will you 
come soon? We love you. 

Good-bye, 
Willie Graham. Grade | C 


—— 


ing, 
but just five ears were not enough. So 
the ining Car said to the Sleeping | 
Car behind him on the track, “‘Come 
and join the Engine and the Coal Car 
and the Baggage Car and the Coach 
and me, and let us be a train.” 

‘The Sleeping Car, its wide seats all 


with sheets and blankets and soft pil- 
lows for tired travelers, willing. 
All the’ cars were willing. They all 
j said they would like to be atrain. 
“*Are you ready?’ whistled the En- 
gine to the Coal Car 
| “Are you?’ creaked the Coal Car 
to the Baggage Car. 
| “*Are you ready?"’ rattled the Bag- 
gage Car to the Coach for the people. 
“Are you ready!" called the Coach 
to the Dining Car. 
“Are you read: 


i 


| Engine to the Coal ate 
time to start ‘When the 
says Choo,”’ said the Coal Car to the 
Baggage Car,“‘it will be time to 
start.’” When he says Choo,"” said 
the Baggage Car to the Cx 
people; “it will be time to start. 

When you hear Choo, 
Coach to his friend, the I 
“it will be time 
we hear Choo,” said the Dining 
to his neighbor, the 
“‘it will be time to start.”” 
rolled close together. 

“Choo! Choo - Choo - Choo!”’ 
screamed the Engine. 

Then the Engine pulled the Coal 
Car, the Coal Car pulled the Baggage 
Car, the Baggage Car pulled the Coach 
for people, the Coach pulled his friend, 
the Dining Car, the Dining Car pulled 
his neighbor, the Sleeping Car, ona 
Jong, shining slippery track right out of 
the station, across fields, past houses, 
over a bridge andt h towns. Once 
they saw some Idren watching from 
asnowy field. The children waved and 
called, ““Whoo-oo!”’asthe train rushed 
along. 

By and by, when the train had been 
for along journey, the Engine said to 
the Coal Car, “*Letus go home."’ The 
Coal Car saidto the Baggage Car, 
“Let us go home’ The Baggage 


So they all 


Car said to his friend, the ‘Let 
usgo home,”’ ‘The Ce id to his 
neighbor, the Dining Car, “‘Let us go 


home.” “The Dining Car said to his 


Dear Santa Claus, 


will come to our school. 
wear a red suit. 
to us. 
doll, a ball, a book, a pencil, some 
oranges and candies, please. 
good girl 


XXXXXXXXXX 


{ neighbor, the Sleeping Car, 
| go home. 


and the Coal Car pulled the Baggage 


¢ | Sleeping Car. 
ine | said, ““Good-night, and NV 


}and ran dow 


Ontatio for the Deaf, 
Bellevelle, Dec 6, 1927; 


Christmas Day will be soon. You 
You will 
You will give boxes 
I want a pink party dress, a 


Tama 

I love you very much. 
Your loving friend, 

Helen Hallman. Grade II A. 


And they all sai 
So the Engine pulled the Coal Car, 


Car, andthe Baggage Car pulled the 
Coach for people and the Coach pulled 
his friend, the Dining Car, and the 
Dining Car, pulled his neighbor, the 
leeping Car, right back along the 


shining, slippery track, past the snowy | I wonder if you ever 


field where the children were but now 
they were in bed, through to’ 
bridge, past houses, across fields, until 
at last they reached the station again. 
A kind man_unfastened their chains 
and 
w: 


hed the windows of all the cars. 
jood-night 

the Coal Car. “‘Good-night,’’ said 
the Coal Car to the Baggage Car. 
“*Good-night, 
to the Coach for people. 
night,”’ said the Coach to hi 
the Dining Car. ‘*Good-night, 
arto 
But the Sleeping Car 
ry Chri 
mas,”’ for it was now Christmas E 
—Josephine Bouton. 


An Original Story 


“Good- 
frien 


It was near Christmas, so Be: 
mother and father were busy d 


her stocking. by 
leftanote for § s 
up her baby sister's little stocking. Then 
she went to bed. 
On Christmas morning she woke up 
stairs to look in her 
stocking. She found some nuts and 
cand} he looked around and saw 
a beautiful buggy with a very big doll 
in it. She ran to pick it up. It had 
beautiful yellow curls and blue eyes. 
She loved her doll more than any of 
her presen’ She played with it all 
day. Bessie was pleased and liked her 
Christmas presents very much. 
Dorothy Huntley. Grade IVA 


The Star 
It twinkled at me from the sky; 
Ir shook its shiny head; 
“My dear!” it said, “‘it's eight o’- 
clock. 
Why don't you go to bed?’ 
—Helen Wing. 


\v 


, over They are so gay and happy, 


avethe Engine a drink. Another }_ 


d the Engine to| 


aid the Baggage Car | 


said | 
is neighbor, the! 


December 
Once a Star, like a brilliant gem, 
Hovered over Bethlehem. 
Tt guided the Wise Men on that glad 


morn 
‘To where the baby Christ was born. 
Andin December, come what may, 
We always have glad Christmas Day. 


A star appeared over Bethlehem town 
One night long, long ago, 
wonderful light it shone afar, 
Lighting the earth below. 


And shepherds tending their flocks 
that night _ 

Followed the light of the star, 

And wise men came on their camels, 
too, 

Traveling from afar. 


‘They came to a manger in Bethlehem 
town, 

Where alittle baby lay, 

And both the shepherds aud wise men, 


too, 
Before Him knelt to pray. 


hat little babe was the Holy Child, 
Christmas is His birthday. 

As He was a gift, we'll always give 
Presents on Christmas Day. 


The Christmas Elves 


Saw the busy Christmas elves. 


Laughing softly to themselves. 
As they take the presents for us 
Down from Santa Claus’s shelves. 


They havea list of children 

Who've been good the whole long 

year; 

: And they cram each sock and stocking 

With so much of Christmas cheer 
That there isn’t room in any one © 
For a single salty tear. 

By Marie B, Tambour 


Why is it Chrismas? 


Oh, surely you 


know 

‘That the little Lord Jesus was born 
long ago 

In a stable, with only the stars over- 
head 


in his old 


For a light, as be lay 
manger-bed, 


Old Santa is Coming 
Bring the dolls and tops here now, 
The drums and other toys, 
For Santa Claus is coming 
To see us girls and boys. 


Hurrah! hurrah! for Santa Claus 15 
near; 

Hurrah! hurrah! we need not have # 
fear. 

We've been so good throughout the 
year, 

We've tried to do our best, 

Now, old Santa is coming. 


Ring the bel!s and blow the horns, 
And make a lot of noi 
For Santa Claus is coming 
‘To see us girls and boys. 
By Ada Clark 


Page? 


‘The Nativity 
* Long, long ago many people came 
“each year to the little town of Beth- 


le. They were all very 
‘tied. Many had walked, and others 
had come over the rough roads on the 
tacks of donkeys. 

Mary and Joseph were two of the 
people who had come very far. They 

"went to the inn, but it was full of peo- 

"ple. Joseph went from house to 

“house to find a place where they 
might rest. “There was no room for 
him and the beautiful Mary. There 
was only one poor little place in the 
town where they could rest. This 
was in an old Stable back of the rocks. 
Joseh found some straw there and 
Mary was very glad to rest. 

‘About two miles away there was a 
great plain and on the hillsides were 
flocks of sheep. Shepherds watched 
their sheep all night. “Tat night the 
great, dark sky suddenly looked like 
giver, it became so light. Then the 
shepherds heard beautiful music. It 
rose higher and higher. It floated all 
about them. In the midst of it an 

“angel told them. there was born in 
| Bethlehem a Saviour. The angel told 
them where to find the child. 

Then the shepherds wrapped their 
cloaks about them and hastened to 
Bethlehem. “They came to the cave 
where Mary aud Joseph were. Here 
they saw a brilliant light; brighter than 
any light they had ever seen. 

In the midst of the light was the baby 
boy in his mother’s lap. It was just 
asthe angel had said. “The mother's 
beautiful eyes were full of love. Her 
hair shone like gold in the sunlight. 

The fight about the child was so 
bright the shepherds could hardly look 
at it, but Mary could look atthe light. 
‘There were mangers all about for cat- 
tle, Hay and straw were on the floor. 

Many other people came to see the 
sweet faces of the mother and the child. 
Never before had the people seen such 
abeautiful sight. Great artists have 
tried to paint the beauty of this mother 
and of this wise, loving child who 
grew up tobe such a gentle, helpful 
man tothe whole world. 


A Christmas Legend 

Across the sea in Germany there 

conce lived a father, a mother, and two 
children, —a little boy named Hans 
and ttle gil named Gretchen, 
They were poor people and lived in 
atiny cottage atthe edge’ of a great 
forest. [he father was a charcoal 
turner, and early every morning, 
before the children were up, he arose, 
and, tal his ax, went away into the 
forest, where he worked all day, cutting 
down the trees and burning them to 
make cl)arcoal. 

Athome Hans and Gretchen 
ilped their mother and, when their 
Work was done, played happily to- 
tether, tor they had no other playmates. 

Ever, night, when the sun had set 
and the sky began to grow dark, tney 
Placed « lighted candle in the window, 
Sothat ss bright rays would shine far 
down the forest pat wad light their 
Mither on his way home. 

Ties, when supper was 0 the 
family \ juld gather about the fire and 
ay tothe stories father and mother 
ld 

Oue sight, as the children were 
Bog wo bed, Hans “said, “Please, 
a her, come home early to-morrow 
a tor it will be Christmas Eve and 

SWant to hearthe Christmas story.”” 

The tather promised, and went to 
Work carly the next morning, so 
athe might finish it in good season 

soot as itbegan to grow dark, 


he shouldered his ax and started for 
home. He had not gone far when he 
heard a sound like the cry of a little 
child. He listened, but could not 
hear it again. Thenhe hurried along 
faster than before, for he knew that 
his dear children were waiting and that 
the candle was burning in the window. 
But hark! there is that cry again, but 
this time louder and nearer. Sore 
ly,’’ thought the kind man, ‘‘there 
could not be a child out here in this 
dark forest at night!"” He looked all 
about, under the trees and bushes, and 
at last, underneath a fir tree, he found 
a little boy about as large as his own 
Hans. The child was crying bitterly, 
and his little hands and face were blue 
with the cold. The man lifted him 
tenderly in his strong arms, and 
unbuttoning his own warm coat, he 
wrapped the child inside and buttoned 
the coat closely about him. 

In a few moments they were out of 
the forest and could see the light shin- 
ing down the path. The door of the 
cottage flew open and Hans and 
Gretchen cried, ‘* Supper is ready, 
father, father, and we are so glad to 
see you!” 

I have brought you a Christmas 
Present,”” 

“What can it be ?’’ said Gretch.n, 
and ‘Where did you get it?” said 
Hans in the same breath. 

Then the father unfastened his coat 
and put the little stranger down on the 
floor. He told them how he had 
found the child alone in the forest, 
and very tenderly Hans and Gretchen 
led him to the fire and warmed his 
cold hands and feet. Then the 
mother bade them come to supper, 
for the little stranger was hungry as 
well ascold. It wasa poor supper— 
just a bowl of bread and milk for 
mother, one for father, one for 
Gretchen, and one for Hans, but 
none for the little stranger boy. 

‘Never mind,’’ said Gretchen, 
“*he may have some of my supper, 
for I have a good supper every night.”” 

Then they looked at the chairs; 
there was one for the father, one for 
the mother, one for Hans, and one 
for Gretchen, but none for the little 
stranger. 

“He shall sit in my chair,”’ said 
Hans, ‘‘foer | am strong and can 
stand."” 

So the little stranger sat in Hans’ 
chair and ate part of Gretchen's 
supper. 

‘When supper was over and the table 
cleared, all gathered about the fire, 
the father with Hans on one knee and 
Gretchen on the other, while the 
mother’s kind arms held the little 
stranger. And so they listened to the 
beatiful story of the Baby Jesus, who 
was born in a manger and who taught 
all people “how to help and how to 
love. 

When the story was finished, it was 
bedtime, but where was the little stran- 
ger to sleep? There was no bed for 
him inthe little cottage. “Then Hans 
quickly said, ** Let him sleep in my 
bed, mother, for I have a soft bed 
every night, and to-night I can lie on 
the floor in front of the fire.” 

So the little stranger was laid in 
Hans’s bed, and soon all were asleep. 

In the middle of the night Hans 
suddenly awoke and found the room 
filled with a beautiful light, more 
brilliant than the light of moon or 
stars. Itseemed tocome from outside 
through the window, and with it came 
the sound of beautiful voices, faint and 
sweet. ‘ 

Hans called his father, mother, and 
sister, and they too saw the light and 
heard the music. They opened the 
door and looked up into the sky, and 
there they saw a wonderful sight: 
many beautiful angels with shining 
white wings were 51 yz, and the 
sound of their voices was the sweetest 


music <ver heard. ‘‘Glory to God|“While Stars of ‘Christmas 


in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.”” Ee 

Inthe midst was an Angel Child 
whose face was like that of the little 
stranger. When the song was 
finished, the Child Angel spoke: 

en I was a stranger, cold and 
hungry, you took me in and fed me 
with your own food and warmed me 
by your fire and gave me your own 
bed in which to sleep. You did not 
know then that I was the Christ Child, 
ut, because you were kind and 
helpful, 1 want to make you happy on 
Christmas Day. Look at the little fir 
tree in the forest underneath which 
you found me, and you will find 
Christmas gifts.”” 

When the Christ Child had finished 
speaking, the angels went back into 
the sky, and the light slowly faded. 

‘The next morning they found the 
fir tree in the forest, and its branches 
were laden with beautiful gifts for them 
all. 

It was a blessed Christmas, and 
their hearts were glad with memories 
of the Christ Child. 

—Retold by Adelle Powers Emerson 


The Story of the Wise Men 

Have you seen the stars shining in 
the night? Some are little twinkling 
ones, and others are quite big and 
bright. 

In the same country | last told you 
of and at that very time, there were 
some wise men, who spent most of 
the night watching the stars. They 
named all the big stars, and counted 
all the little ones they could see. 

One night three of these wise men 
stood in a garden, watching the sky. 
They were dressed in white woolen 
cloaks and white pointed caps, and 
had golden wings across their breasts. 
‘They were not counting the stars that 
night, nor naming them, they were 
watching for a new star. They had 
read that a new star would arise in the 
East to show the world that Christ 
was born. 

So every night for months they had 
stood in the dark garden watching and 
waiting. ‘They began to wonder if 
they ever would see it, when suddenly 
they grasped each other's hands in joy. 
| For there in the sky a new star had 
suddenly appeared, small, but of so 
wonderful a brightness. Larger and 
\larger it grew, sparkling and flashing 
through the night, until the light trom 
that one golden star filled the whole 
| garden. 

“‘It is the star,”” cried the wise men, 
“the Saviour’s star, that shines with 
light of gold, proclaiming Christ the 
Lord has come, the King so long 
foretold.”’ 

‘The star moved; it stopped a mo- 
ment as if waiting for them to follow, 
and then very slowly it moved again 
towards the west, where over many 
miles of sandy desert lay the little town 
of Bethlehem. 

Outside the gate of the garden 
stood three camels, laden with many 
bags as if ready for a j. urney. The 
wise men mounted them, and over 
the desert they hurried, in the path 
made light by the new star All night 
they travelled, and many days and 
nights, over the hor sands, hardly stop- 
ping to eat or to sleep. And always as 
they travelled they talked about the 
King they were going to find, the 
Christ, who was coming to teach all 
people how to be happy and how to 
be good. 

At listthe desert was crossed: and 
they reached a country where there 
were many green fields. Over the 
white roads they hurried, the star lead- 
ing them upa steep hill to 4 litle 
town, the town-of Bethlehem 

‘The camels walked one by one 
through the dark, narrow streets, the 


ie Shine” 
Vhile stars of Christmas 
Lane eon 
Let only loving looks 

Beam from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 

Joyous and clear, 
Speak only happy word, 

Alllove and cheer, 
Give only loving gifts, 

And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad - 

For love's dear sake. 

—Emilie Poulseon 


An old Christmas Carol 
God ‘ule-s the master of his house, 
The mettres* al+o, 
And all the little children,, 
it around the table go, 
And all your kin and kinsmen 
That dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a Merry Christmas, 
And a Happy New Year. 
AOS 


An Old English Carol_ 


Sing high. sing low, ‘ 
Sing to and fro, \ 

Go tell it out with «peed, 
Cry out and shout, 
All round about. 

‘That Christ is born indeed! 


starmoved more slowly, andthe wise 
men wondered if it would lead them 
to one of the great palaces. 

But no, it moved over those, then sud- 
denly it stopped—over a very humble 
little house. The camels knelt before 
the door and the wise men stepped 
off to the ground. The door opened 
and what did they see inside? What 
did the shepherds see in the stable? 
The lovely woman, with the beautiful 
baby, the little Lord Jesus, asleep be- 
side her. 

They fell on their }nees before Hint 
and worshipped him. Then they 
opened the leathsr bags their camels 
had carried: they were tull of gold and 
sweet perfumes and they laid them at 
His feet. “They had brought the Lord 
Jesus their most precious treasures. 

Then quietly, and filled with hap- 
piness and peace, they rode away. 
Bur all their lives they never forget 
what they had seen, the little child 
Jesus Christ, who came into the world 
to make them and us, and everybody, 
happy and good. 

1 have always thought of Christmas- 
time as a good tme; a id, forgiving, 
generous, pleasant time; atime when 
men and women and little children 
seem by one consent to open their 
hearts freely; and so I say, “God bless 
Christmas.’ —Charles Dickens. 


Playing Santa Claus 
(Continued from page twod 
voice was even pleasanter. 
| "Pe leave some presents for the 
| children.” 

“*What children?” 
| “All the good chiidren—all the sick 
children, | mean—all the children,” 
| said Kitty. 

“Come in,” said the matron and 
the little figure enveloped in the shaggy 
| cap and hood walked in under the big 
larch followed by the sleigh, whilst 
| Livingstone withdrew: a short distance 
| into the shadow. 

It was some time before the doors 
opened again and Kiny reappeared, 
but Livingstone did not mind it. It 
was cold, too, but neither did he mind 
that.. He was warm. 

Just then across the town the clocks 
began to soufid the midnight hour, and 
as they cessed, trom somewhere far 
away churgh bells, mellowed by the 
distance, began’ to chime the old 
Christmas bymn: 

While 


wir Hoek= by Hight 


pherds 
od 


Suddenly in the snow before him 
stood a little hgure mufiled ing shaggy 
cap with hood halt thrown back. The 
childish face was uplifted in the moon- 
light. With lips halt parted she too 
was listening, and for a moment Liv- 
ingstone could hardly take in that she 
was real —Christan Herald. 


id 
i 


| 


_ The Christmas Gifts 
The gable’ was intr with, Christmas Gifts 
Fe eounted them one by ane, 
“And eaid'to wach other, “Thia Chrlatmas Day 
We have forgotte®: not 


{that nightin my dreams Lheard s vole 

But tat acon to speak trom heaven; 

“My child, haat thou forgotten, none, 
AWwhen no gift to Me le given? 


“Lays thy King, and yet my claim 
Unheeded Is by thee: 

‘How is't that, on this Christmas: Day, 
‘Thou hart no Kitt for Me™ 


Lord just because Thou art a king.” 

oer ret hoe wide world 

. mn helongs the : 
Rnd heaven and earth and ees. 


“Lnever thought that Thou wouldst care 
For Christus gifts from me; 

‘There's nothing in my little tore 
Costly enough for Thee, 


“My child,” replied the loving Voice, 
1 Seek not thine but thee, 

‘Thou canst to-iay My heart rejoice, 
‘Giving thyself to 3 


That Linight have thee for Mine own, 
T died on Calvary: 

It was for this I lef My throne, 
‘Child, give thyself to Me, 


L woke, and all around was still 
put on that Christinax Daj 
My yer made nana Lam 
A ve auiynelf away. 
nd T gave mynelt nities Jane Mutthend. 


jE wall,” 


—_—-- -—- 


The Peace of Christmas 
(Continued from first paxe.) 
into the heavenly song of peace. Christ 
came to give peace, and from heaven's 
throne today He bends to give peace 
to all who trust Him. 

To have peace within the heart and 
home is to enjoy sincere and genuine 
happiness. Without it no joy can be 
really satisfying, no pleasure or gain 
worth while. With peace lacking 
there is alwas unrest in the soul, al- 
ways anunsatished yearning no mat- 
ter what else one may possess. 

‘Today, when the earth is wrapped 
in this beautiful mantle of peace, when 
it is enfolding the world and_ binding 
men and women more closely in a 
brotherhood of love and service, when 
its influence is filling all hearts and 
leading them to ways of happiness, let 
each one of us pray and hope that this 
beautiful spirit of peace shall endure 
long after the Christmas time is past 
and gone. —Katherine Edelman. 


4 
The Christmas Story ir Song 

How beautifully have the poets told 
the story of the birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘There is a group of hymns 
which, if arranged in ac 
tell in a wonderful way det: 
chief event connected with the birth of 
Jesus, 


serting of the story is wonder- 
fully described in’ Phillips Brooks’ 
Christmas Carol, ““O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’ Asaboy Phillips Brooks 
memorized many hymnsand it was not 
at all surprising that later on in life/he 
began to write hymns himself. One 
of his best is, “O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’’ The tamous preacher 
of Philadelphia gives us a glimpse of 
Bethlehem on the night of the birth of 
Jesus: 


“0 little town of I thle 
How still we see thee I 


i 
aunties sleep 


Juin the 


fe all she years 
in thee to-nisght 
We sce another picture in Joseph 
Mohr’s poem, “'Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” Here we see thar, 
Ad) in calm. alli bright, 
Hols tnt 
Slecp in hewverly pence.” 


‘The story of how the shepherds in 
the fields received the story is_graphi- 
cally told by Nahum “Vate, in “While 
Shepherds Watched their Flocks by 
Night” “Vate was the son of an Irish 
clergyman, who himself was a little of 
a poet. Nahum ate was born in 


Dublin in 1652, and later became poet- 
of England 
s hymn is: 


laure: 
Tate 


The verse of 


ir flocks by: sight 


glory arotind, 
op ee Se for alghty road 
qeteeariteae 
Renate ann kt = 
John H. Hopkins has written a pret- 
ty hymn, telling of the presentation o 
gifts tothe Child Jesus, by Gaspard, 
Melchoir and Balthazar. 
“Wo thee kinks of Orient are. 
_ Beatle ad fourtalny 
|. Moor and mountal 
Following youder xtar: 


| ‘The chorus of this hymn is exceed 
ingly beautiful: 
“0 star of Wonder, star of nigh’, 

| Star with ry al-beauty bright, 

RN Westward leading. 

| _ Still proceeding, 

Guide us tothy light.” 

| Thar gifted song-writer, Charles 

| Wesley, has give te us the song of the 
angels as they hear of the birth: 


“Hark, the herald angels sing, 
sGlory to the new-born Kins. 


er Id angels i 
new-born King, 

‘The father of hymn-writing in the 
English language, Isaac Watts, has 
written what I consider to be the climax 
of the Christmas Story. ‘“Jesus Shall 
Reign Where'er the Sun’’ seems to be 
the coronation of the King: 


eign where'er the sun 
e Journeys fun: 
rom shure to shore, 
ise ait set ho niet 


10 

1 with songs ni? 

nig the joyful strain” 
Onward 


The Christ Child 

Long years ago, on Christmas Eve, 
a little child, bareheaded, barefooted 
and clothed in ragged d wandered 
down the street. She was very cold. 
and as she saw through the windows 
of fine houses, she wished that some- 
one might share their Christmas joy 
with her. She wondered if someone 
might not, if she asked them, and 
determined she would do so, She 
tiptoed up the steps of an attractive 
house and tapped at the door. A 
woman came to the doorand asked 
“What are you here for?’” and then, 
without Waiting for a reply, continued 
sharply, “‘Run away from here.’” 
Then she shut the door in the child's 
face. 

The litle girlwent on down the 
street, feeling more unhappy than 
ever, Presently, she observed a large 
Christmas tree through a window. 
“There must be children there,’’ she 
thought, and determined to try again. 


She tapped at the door, and a boy | 


came and opened it, asking ““ What do 
you want?" 

‘Oh, please let me share your 
Christmas with you,” begged the little 
girl. 


* said the boy. “‘I have 
plenty already to share my Christmas 
with, and do not need anyone else.”” 

Again the little child took up her 
journey down the street. She was 
coming to a district where the houses 
were farther apart and less pretentious. 
Passing a small cottage, a little light 
gleamed out to cheer the passer-by 
and through the window through which 
it came she saw a woman and two chil- 
dren. She wandered up to the win- 


dow and tapped on the pane, and a 


little yirl opened the door and called, 
“Come in,’ and the mother drew the 
little stanger in tothe fire to get warm. 
There were but few coals on the fire, 
but these poor people were glad to 
share what they had with the iittle 
wanderer. As they all sat together 
about the grate, the mother told the 
children the story of the Christ Child, 
and as she talked the fire grew brighter 
and warmer. But when she had 


le stranger had 
disappeared. 

“The little wanderer,’’ said the 
mother, ‘must have been the Christ 
Child!” It was as though they had 
been entertaining an angel unawares. 
—Clara Hester in Ram's Horn. 


The Real Christtnas Story 
“Tittle ones,”’ a mother said ‘‘Shall 
I tell you the real Christmas story?’" 
The children said. ““Yes.”’ so the 
mother began: 
“Many, many years ago this very 


night some shepherds were out on the | 


plains watching their sheep. Thelittle 
lambs were all asleep, and the sheep 
were sleeping too. The stars shone 
bright and clear above, and all was still 
below. ‘The shepherds sat beside each 
other without a word, leaning on their 

| crooks and hardly moving. : 
“Suddenly a great light shone all 
| around about them, right through the 
darkness; they did not know what it 
| was, and they were all afraid. Then 
an angel, white and beautiful, came to 
them from out of the light, and told 
them not to fear; for great-joy and 
gladness had come to the whole world. 
A litle baby had just been born which 
was to become their kingy and save 
them from all wrong and. suffering. 
and do great good for them and all 
mankind. ‘The angel then showed 
the shepherds where to find the babe, 
saying that it would be wrapped in 


swaddling clothes and lying in a man- 


yer. 

“*And suddenly there were with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying. “Glory to 
C 


jod in the highest and on earth peace, | 


good will coward men.” 


“wonderful light was all about 


them, and when the angel, had gon 
away from them into heaven, the shep- 
herds said one to another, let us go 
and sce this child of which the angel 
told us. So they left theirlambs sleep- 
ing on the plains, and took their crooks. 
in their hands and started out. 

“le was a long way, but a. shining 
star was before them, and they follow- 
ed iteven up to theplace where the 
angel had cold them. 

**And they found the babe lying in 
a manger, and when they had seen it, 
they told all the people that came to 
see the child of what they had seen 
that night on the plains, and how the 
angel had told them to come to the 
child, and of the wonderful light which 
had made them afraid, and how the 
multitude had sung. All they that had 
heard it wondered at the things which 
were told them by the shepherds. The 
mother of the babe was very glad and 
remembered all these thing 

“The kind shepherds departed and 
went back to theirflocks, telling every 

one they met of the young child. 
“They called the child Jesus, and 
ithe child grew, and was strong and 
| beautiful, and Jesus taught the whole 
world how they should love one an- 
other and be good, even as our Father 

in heaven is good and loves us.”’ 
—Bright Jewels 


Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Christmas 

Going home for Christmas, men? 
Going back to mother? Going to 
spend a day with Dad? If there IS a 
mother better strike itforhome. Bet 
nd write her 
a letter. mea big 
place at the table, dear mother, for 
I'll be home for Christmas!’’ When 
you DON’T come, mother and dad 
do not.say much. They try to excuse 
you, and to make excuses for you 
But, O, son, and daughter too, you 
don't know how parents miss their 
children on Christmas Day—that day 
of all days. You litle know of the 
Jump that comes in mothet’s throat, 


nor of the tears that drop as 
she reads the hasty note: “I fear I’can 
not come.’”? You may weigh . 200 
but you are still mother's “‘baby."* 
Next Christmas may be too late. 
i Are you going home for Christmas? 
Have you written you'll be there? 
| going home to kiss the mother and to 
* show her that you care? Going home to 
greet father ina way to make him 
glad? Just sit down and write—it 
will make their heartstrings hum with 
atune of perfect gladness—if you'll 
tell them that you’ ll come.—Louisville 
Herald. 
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The New Year’s Bells 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
ng, alla; morons the xnow: : 
e 


Tee bin wo: ' 
Hing owt ing the tr 


Ir was New Year’s Eve, and moth- 
er had been reading to the children. 
Now she closed the book, and sat look- 
ing into the fire so long that Bobby 
and Jeannie did not venture to speak. 

At last Jeannie saw that mother's 
eyes filled with tears. 

“What is it?’” she whispered, slip- 
ping her soft hand into mother’s and | 
louking up anxiously. Mothersmiled, | 
and leaned over to kiss the upturned 
face. ‘‘I was thinking of when I was 
alittle girl,”’ she said. “‘In the vil- 
lage where I lived with my dear father 
and mother, there was a great church, 
and every New Year's Eve the sweet, 
strong bells pealed out their chimes— | 
just as the poet has described. I can 
remember stealing out of bed and stand- 
ing at the window of my mother’s room 
to hear them the better, and to watch 
the lights shine through the stained | 
windows of the old gray church.”’ i 

“Were you little, like me, then?’” 
asked Jeannie, looking up ut her mo- | 
ith wonder in her eyes. 

id her mother, even 


smaller than you ’” 
“Oh, how long ago it must 
been,”’ sighed Jeannie. 


have 


BELLEVILLE, 


A New Year Ideal 


Do all the good you can, 


By all the m 


JANUARY 2, 1928° 


€ans you can, 


Inall the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can, 

As long as ever you can. 
—John Wesley. 


“Ohyes””’ sighed Jeannie. Bobby, 


er laid her hand on his arm and whis- 


“I wish we had a big church out don't you feel as though you could | pered a few words. 


here on the.plains, so we could sabe aurfulusnood shis new Us Ls 
hestightrurdbearthe pele ring, y made no reply, but gazed at 


c 
Bobby. 

“These bells were the swectest 
music in the world to me,’’ went on 
mother ‘*And when | listened to them 
on New Year's Eve they always seem- 
edto say, ‘Be good! be good!’’ 
And then | would stand there at the 
window in my nightgown and look up 
atthe stars and make my New Year's” 
resolutions. "” 

“Did you always keep ‘em, mother” 
asked Bobby, staring into the fire. 

Mother smiled. “Not always,” 
“Iris not easy to be as good as we 
Want to be. 

“Why do we 

r. nother?” asked Jeannie. 
suppose it is because the whole 
s turning over a new leaf,’” re- 
plied mother] We are ready tu make 
atrosh start, strong in the trust that we 
can by better and braver and stronger 
than ve have been.” 

“har itis so easy to forget,” sighed 
Bob) “Yes, it is easy to forget,” 
said ‘aother, “‘but all these fresh 
bez: ings help us, Tam sure; they 
help ie whole world *’ 

“Oh, | wish we could hear the 
bells say, “Be good, be good, be 
good said Jeannie; “‘then we might 
exo od as you are when we grow up. oe 
s, if we could only hear the 
bells. added Bobby. 

M ther took a chubby: brown hand 


say ‘Happy New 


Wor 


ines) of hers. “*Youdon'tneed the 
bells siears." she said, earnest 
Wish 


+ ucould hearthem, but instead, 


you | ten to the whisper in your own 
heart > Step to the door a moment 
and }ook atthe stars. 


« children ran into the little hall 
and pulled open the big door As far 
a they could see, the snow-covered 
Prayies stretched away toward the west. 
Ring happy bells, across the 

said Bobby, ‘*O, Jeanni 
sou wish we could hear them?” 


snow 


don't 


the stars again. 

fother must miss the bells,’” he 
Jeannie looked at the stars si- 
fora few moments; then she 
), Bobby, do you 


P 

“What? ‘asked Bobby, 

Jeannie whispered a few words in 
his ear, and just then mother called: 
“Come in, children; it is too cold for 
you to stop there and it is bed time."” 

When she had left them tucked up 
in their little white beds the children 
began to whisper again. 

**Doyou think you can keep awake, 
Bobby?"’ asked Jeannie at length. 

“1 don't know," said 
drowsily; “VL ery.” 
They heard father and mother talking 
together in the sitting room and it 
seemed a long, long time before the 
light was put out, and they also went 
to bed. “‘Jeannie,’’ whispered Bob- 
by, at last, don't you suppose it’s 
most midnight?”’ 

“*L guess so.’” said Jennie, let's get 
up now and find the bell.”” 


‘They stole quietly into the living | 
room, where a little warmth still came | 


from the buried fire. 

“‘Heres’ mother’s little silver bell 
that was her mother’s,” said Jeanni 
taking it from the table, VIL carry 
this, Bobby, and you bring the big 
dinner bell.” 

Bobby obeyed, and they crept out 
into the hall and stopped before mo- 
ther’s half-opendoor. “‘Now begin,” 
whispered Jeannie. And suddenly 
the quiet was broken by the tinkle of 
the silver bell and the louder clang/ol 
the big bell while the two childish 
ices sang in time to the ringin 
“Be good! be good! be good!” 

Father, who had just fallen into a 
doze, started up bewildered, but moth 


Bobby, | 


¥ been Jying awake. thinking. 
of the solemn bells of her childhood, 
and now she turned with tears in her 
| eyes to gaze atthe two little bell ringers 
in the doorway and listen to their sing- 
Ah 


“| wonder if she hears?'’ whisper- 
ed Bobby. 

“Teuess s0,!' said Jeannie, 

And just then the door opened wide 
yand mother bad an arm about each 
little ringer. **Happy ‘New Year, my 
Idarlings!*? she cried, We 
| can have the New Year's bells, can’t 
‘we, even if there is no big church. 

“Happy New Y cried Bobby 
and Jeannie. Did you like ie? Did 
}you?—We knew you missed the 
bells.”” 

Mother led them back to bed and 
tucked them in again. The New 
| Year's bells were never sweeter to 
| me,’ she whispered, as she kissed 
each happy face; and the two little 
bell ringers were soon asleep and 
| dreaming of a great gray church with 
\ bright windows and wonderful bells 
that rang out on New Year's Eve 
“Be good! be good! be x !—Kate | 
| Whitney Patch in the Favorite. ‘ 


A Happy New Year to All 


since we last wished our 
“happy new year,’ "and we have scarce 
become accestomed to write “192 
ere We must begin with “1928 
each year, as we grow older, seems 19 
slip away with ever accelerating speed. 

‘Time is but as a thin strip of land. 
between two illimitable oceans covered 
with an impenetrable fog. We emerge 
from the mist of eternity past at one 
side, pass swiftly across the narrc 
intervening space, and thence into the 
dark pall that covers the great ocean 


New Year’s Day 


A pause amid the busy whirl, 
A. iillestone on the way, 

A place to rest and think and hope 
Another New Year's Day, 


How straight the path, how cl 
With nota ciobugs men ney 
And in the golden light we see 

The dazzling New Year's star, 


Look where it lead: 
Whateahor seam tava tia 

iat other years have failed 

‘This one haw aurely troughts ee 


and find the clew 
h 


Ee 
= 


So many eager wishes crowd, 

Of love and power and wealth, 
Of dainty ease and luxury, 

‘And, of all blowslngs, health 
Freedoin from hate and envious 

With charity for all; thas 


Tis thow most need a cheer 
Who ‘neath the burden 


ford 


in 
fal 


Ho many. ways to lend a hua 
¢ 


up’ 
So many Uhings to spurn, 


So pray we eyes to see the gra 
‘Of higher duties sll 
And grateful hearts, unmurmuring, 

Todo u Father's will. ~The Silent Worker 


of eternity beyond. And yet we puny 
creatures of the day live as though we 
expected to dwell here forever, and 
plan asif tor eternity. How pitiably 
feeble and futile do all our hopes and 
aspirations, our rivalries and contests, 
our joys and our triumphs, seem, when 
their momentary duration is contrast- 
ed with eternity. Well has the poet 
admonished us: 


iy 

What a mockery indeed would life 
be if death ended all! But our whole 
existence here becomes transfigured 
when fate gives place to Providence, 
and our earthly dwelling becomes but 
the vestibule to heaven. Then do we 
realize that in very truth 


“1b ts not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death Lo die. 


and our every act and thought becomes 
of supreme importance as being that 
which, with all other acts and thoughts, 
fixes our eternal destiny. 

Well, 1927 isgone forever. What 
has it left to us? Only one perman- 
ent possession—the impress ithas made 
on our characters. On last New 
Year's Day there were spread before 
us the clean unsullied pages of a book. 
Day by day we have written thereon — 
what? Are the pages beautiful with 
the resplendent colors reflected from 
kind thoughts, kind words, kind acts? 
Or are the leaves blurred and blotted 
with the dark impress of revengeful 
deeds, bitter words, unkind thoughts? 
Sach one knows for himself or her- 
If. But whatever the record,there 
is and there itwill remain forever. 


it 
Nothing can erase it, nothing alter; 


and these pages, just as they are, have 


| now become part of the great book of 


God's remembrance. 

And what of the coming year? 
We cannot reca!l or alter the past, 
but we can utilize it in the future for 
admonition, for council, for guidance. 
We may, if we will, correct our course 
during 1912 by noting our mistakes in 
the past andesteering clear of the 
blunders we then made. In wishing 
our readers a’ happy new year we 
would impress upon them that hap- 
piness consists not only or chiefly in 
“having lots of fun,” but in doing as 
nearly as we can our whole duty, in 

(Continued on last prise) 
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Lessons from the Old Year 


Are we better, are we wiser 
Then We Were A Year ARO. 

Turn the pages that are written 
Does thelr record tell us -0f 

Looking back on Time's awift passage 
‘And fifo discipline severe, — 

Do we tind our courage stronger 
‘As we face another year! 


With a fixed and steadfast purpore 
Striving toward some goal afar, 

Where ambitions high ideals 
Heckon like a radiant star, 

Are our inspirations purer, 
For the ever upward flight?) 

Does the New Year flud us stronger — 
Pressing forward for the right? 


Pleasti 
And the forward march #eems oasy.— 
grow brave and strong, 


Looking forward. wo are ready 
For the joy or eak sore, 


Heart 
vor 


A Moral Hero 


A small boy with a large basket of 
freshly laundered clothes on his head 
went to the side entrance of a modest 
looking house in a certain city and 
knocked for admittance. He was a 
little colored boy about eleven years 
old, very shabbily but cleanly clad, and 
Wearing a remarkably pleasant, intelli- 
gent face. 

‘A. nice-looking young girl, the 
daughter of the house, answered his 
rap with a welcoming smile. 

“Good for you, Archie!"’ she said, 
kindly, throwing the door 
to admit the big basket. 
pecially glad to see you just now, for 
we want the clothes. We are going 
on a little trip, mother and I, and there 
are agood many things in the wash 
this week that we need to carry with 
us.” 

my 1” said Archie, with an un- 
derstanding little chuckle, chewing the 
brim ofhis straw hat and rolling his 
eyes about the pretty room. ~ 

“And [think it was very good of 
your mother to get the laundry ready 
for us a day ahead of her usual time,’” 
continued the pleasant girl, beginning 
to empty the basket of its contents, 
heaping the beautifully ironed clothes 
on a table and a couple of chairs, with 
a look of supreme satisfaction. 

“Your mothercertainly does fine work 

and you, too, Archie, deserve a whole 
lot of praise for the way you deliver it; 
so promptly and. carefully, everything 
just exactly right And she smiled 
upon the small boy a most fascinating 
smile 

wey aid Archie again, with 
another appreciative chuckle, 
ww, do you sitdown on that chair, 
little man, and wait just a few minutes 
unul | carry these clothes upstairs, and 
I'll bring the money to you; I'll not 
beilonw*” | And’she vanished, closing 
the door softly behind her. 

‘Vhough, as | said, it was a pretty 
room the boy was leftin, it was in 
no wise an elegant one, as the Arnolds 
Were not a wealthy people; but it look- 
ed like the height of richness to the 
washwoman’sbov. True, he had been 
init many times before, buthe never. 
was tired of gazing at the comfort- 
with beautiful cush- 
Hi pet, the pictured walls, 
and the flowers with which the great 
Vases Were always filled 

‘Voday there was an added atteaction, 
a great glass dish piled high with fruit; 
bananas, oranges, apples and grapes— 
purple, crimson and white, Oh, how 
delicious thes looked! The little color- 
ed boy's mouth fairly and his 
black eves grew so big they looked as 
if they might really pop out of his head.. 

How he longed to put his splendid 
white teeth into one of those great, 
fragrant apples, to suck the juice from 
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a golden orange, to taste just one of 
those wonderful grapes! 

You can have a little idea of what a 
terrible temptation it was to this hungry 
little lad, who seldom had a bite of any 
kind of fruit, even of the most inferior 
quality. And it would have been a 
very easy thing to slip one of the ap- 
ples, or an orange, or even a bunch of 
those royal grapes, into his pocket; 
there were so many /of them, a few 
would never be missed. The boy 
shifted uneasily on his chair, looked 
away, turned his back, even, still his 
eyes would come round and fall greedi- 
ly upon that tempting dish of fruit. 

Finally unable to bear the strain he 
rose and tiptoed softly and noiselessly 
across the room to the table-where it 
stood. For an instant he stood irreso- 
lutely, with an ashamed looked on his 
face; then his brown hand crept steal- 
thily forward, and his brown little fin- 
gers almost closed around an orange; 
almost but not quite; for with a quick 
catch in his breath, which was almost a 
sob, he brought the hand back with a 
quick jerk and placed it deeply in his 
trousers pocket; then turning with a 
scornful air and uplifted head, he strode 
swiftly to the outside door, opened it 
and shut himself out on the stone steps. 

Now, Mr. Arnold's studio opened 
off the pretty litle room, and there 
was a glass door between: and it so 
happened that the gentleman had wit- 
nessed the temptation, the struggle 
and the victory. He ‘called to his 
daughter who the next moment came 
tripping in with the money for the laun- 
dry, surprised to sce the room vacated, 
andtold her the story. “*He went out 
there to escape the temptation your 
thoughtlessness placed before him, 
‘Amy. 

“Oh papa, Lam »sorry; I should- 
n't have minded if we had tsken some 
of the fruits; it is there to eat.”” 

“It would have been stealing to him, 
however,’” said father. 
ture, ‘areful how you leave things im 
people’s way; that boy went through a 
hard battle;in my estimatton he is a 
greathero. Filla paper sack with the 
fruit and give itto him, but do not allow 


him to suspect that you know a word | 


of his struggle. For my part, I mean 
to keep an eye on that boy and help 
him up in life; a lad who listens to the 
counsel of his conscience is a lad to be 
trusted. "” 

Soon after, little Archie might have 
been seen yoing down the street with 
an empty clothes-basket_ on one arm 
and a well-tilled paper sack in the other 
hand, a broad smile on his happy 
faceland a light heart shining our of 

at, black eyes. 
Amy don’ know how near | 


he mused, as he took agre: 
bite out of a big Baldwin and tucked 
three big Malaga grapes in his mouth 
atonce. But I'se might glad I didn’t. 
Dey tastes a whole heap better'n 
dey would if I'd done stoled’m. I’ se 
mos’ mighty glad I 
out de do; coz, if 
I'd stole’m, sho!” 
ian Advocate. 


d stayed inside, 
—Western Christ- 


The Best Drink 

What did Lindbergh eall for first 
after he had completed his record- 
making trip across the Atlantic by 
Did he call for a boule of champag: 
No. Did he ask fora drink of gin? 
No. Did he clamor for whiskey, or 
rum, or beer? No. Did he order a 
Coco-Cola or ginger ale or any of a 
thousand and one beverages out of a 
thousand and one claimed to be so re- 
freshing? No. 

What did he ask for? According 
to the press dispatches he asked for a 
bottle of milk and a roll! 

Whar a health lesson, what a tem- 
perance sermon is contained in this 


“In the fu-j 


0 -he'pin’ my own sel’ to dat | 


de nerve to go | 


simple and homely statement. Lind- 
bergh could never have made that 
flight, requiring as it did such quick 
thinking, supreme nerve and endur- 
ance, if he had been trained on booze. 
He is amonumental proof of the value 
of living sane, temperate life, if a 
person wants to accomplish anything. 

The different beverage manufactur- 
ers are all advertising in all sorts of 
ways to boost the sale of their products. 
Not only are people urged to try a 
given drink once, but they are lured 
into the habit of drinking it regularly. 
In time they come to depend on it. 
This is extremely profitable to the 
manufacturers and dealers, it is true, 
but the consumers get very little for 
their money. 

How much more sensible it would 
be.if people were educated up to drink- 
milk as Lindbergh does. Then they 
would get something wholesome and 
nourishing for whatthey spend. The 
farming industry, on which we all 
must depend for our food, would be 
benefitted and the nation as a whole 
would begin to show gains in achieve- 
ment and in happiness. 

Unfortunately the milk producers 
are not organized and standardized 
sufficiently to enable them to put*their 
case before the public ana keep it 
there. It costs a vast amount of 
money to advertise on a large scale 
and in work of this sort you can’t ex- 
pect to see results right off. 

‘The dairymen of the East have ad- 
vertised to some extent but the matter 
has not been carried on with enough 
energy. Now some of the co-opera- 
tive creameries of the West are pre- 
paring to advertise butter. They are 
going to tax themselves a cent for 
every pound of butter produced und 
spend this in telling the world about 
their product. 

If the milk producers would put a- 
side a cent for every gallon of milk 
produced and would use this in the 
same way, they could very soon 
1 double the consumption of milk. The 
farming business could be put on its 
feet and the people at large would 
profit. 

The Pathfinder suggests a nation- 
wide milk boosting campaign. Let 
the slogan be: “Do as Lindbergh 
Does—Drink Milk."’ Get milkmen 
and dealers everywhere to put up signs 
tothis effect. Get local papers to take 
up the idea and push it editorially. 
Enlist schools, churches, scout troops, 
women’s organizations, civic clubs, 
public officials, doctors, dentists and 
everybody who is interested in social 
betterment. Publicity of this sort 
costs nothing and it will do a world of 
good. It willhelp combat the use of 
stimulants and worthless concoctions 
and will produce a nation of Lind- 
berghs. —The Pathfinder. 


| Interesting Geographical 
| Facts 

The five highest mountains are in 
|the Himalayas in northern India. 
| They are; Everest, 29,002 feet in 
height; Godwin-Austen, 28,250 feet; 
Kanchanganga I., 38,146 feet; Kan- 
changanga II., 27,803 feet: and 
Makalu, 27.790 feet. 

The highest mountain onthe Ameri. 
can continent is Illampu (Sorata), 
the Andes, in South America, 
25,248 feet. 
inthe Andes are Illiamani, 24,733 
feet; Aconcagua, 23,025 feet; 
hama ,21, 480 feet; and Chimbo 
20,498 feet. 

In North America the highest moun- 
tain is McKinley, in Alaska, 
feet. Other high mountains in the 
Rockies are Mount Logan, 19,539 
feet, and Mount Elias, 19,500 feet. 
In southwestern Asia the highest 
mountain is Koshtan Tau in Caucaus, 
17,096 feet. Mounr Ararat in Arme- 


in 
height 
Other high mountains 
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nia has a height of 17,916, and Mount 
Blanc in the Alps, the highest moun- 
tain in Europe, has a height of 12,781. 


‘The longest river isthe Amazon in 
Brazil, South America, length 4,000 
miles. Some of the other great rivers 
are the Nile in Sudan and Egypt, 3,600 
miles; Yangtse, China, 3,400 miles; 
Yenisei, Siberia, 3,300; Mississippi, 
United States, 3,160, Congo, Central 
Africa, 3,000: Lena, Siberia, 3,000 
miles; Niger, Central Africa, 3,000 
miles; Mackenzie, Northern Canada, 
2,300; LaPlata, South America, 2,300 
miles; Yukon, American Northwest, 
2,000 miles; St. Lawrence. Canada, 
1,800 miles. 


The English language is spoken by 
180,000,000; German by 100,000,- 
000; Russian, 100,000,000; French 
70,000,000; Spanish, 50,000,000; 
Italian, 50,000,000; Portuguese; 25, 
000,000. 


The velocity-of a given point of the 
earth's surface at the equator exceeds 
1,000 miles an hour, moving 24,901 
miles in 24 hours. The velocity of the 
earth in its orbit round the sun is about 
66,600 milesan hour, which gives 584- 
000,000 miles in 365 days, 6 hours and 
9 minutes, which is the time required 
for the earth to complete its journey 
round the sun, which isthe measure of 
a year, 


Newfoundland, the oldest British 
colony, is the part of North America 
nearest to Europe. Cape Race, the 
south-eastern point gf Newfoundland, 
islessthan 1,700 miles from Cape 
Clear, Ireland, At the northwest 
Newfoundland is separated from the 
mainland or Labrador, by the Strait of 
Belle {sle, which is only 12 miles wide. 
Newfoundland has an area of 42,734 
square miles. 


The estimated population of the 
whole earth is 1,849,500,000, divided 
as folloWs among the races: Mongol- 
ian, 680,000,000; Caucasian, 725,- 
000,000; negro, 210,000,000; Semi- 
tic, 100,000,000; Malayan, 104,500,- 
000; American Indian, 30,000,000. 
It has been estimated that the earth can 
maintain a population of 6,000,000,- 
000, atotal shich will be reached about 
the year 2100 at the present rate of in- 
crease, 


The Pacific Ocean has an area of 
63,986,000 square miles. Its greatest 
depth 1s 32,089 feet. The Atlantic has 
an area of 31,530,000 square miles, 
fest depth 31,366 feet. The area of 
the Indian Ocean is 28, 350,000 square 
miles, greatest depth, 22,968 feet; and 
the Artic O1 san area of 5,541,- 
600 square miles, and its greatest depth 
is 13,200 feet. The largest sea is the 
Malay in the Far East, having an area 
of 3,137,000 square miles, anda maxi- 
mum depth of 21,340 feet. 


The Straits Settlements are so called 
because they are situated on the Straits 
of Malacca in the Far East. The 
area is 1,526 square miles, but 
\djacent protectorate has an area of 
25,000 square miles, andthe popula- 
tion of both is about 1,250,000. They 
are British possessions. The best 
known place in the settlements is Sin- 
gapore on an island of the same 
name. — It commands the Straits, and 
there the British Goverment is estab- 
lishing a strong naval base anda great 
commerical port. _ It will be a base for 
ships defending the Eastern Southern 
| Pacific and the great trade routes to the 
East and Australia. 
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Love has no commandment; she 
does all things of herself spontane- 


hastens and delays not. It’s 
enough to her that it is only shown 
her; she needs no driving. 


Pupils’ Locals 


“These locals are intended to be a 
and a means for developing 


exe! 
; begocouraging the use of correct and facile 
Gah. ‘They-are written by the pupils, 
i ected and revised under the direc- 
‘fhe teacher, who is responsible for the 


fein in which they finally appear. 
“Mr. Canrnen’s CLASs 
When I returned home from the 
0.8.D. on the eleventh of June I 

nt most of my time with my family, 
| except one week, when I Was away at 
| Bon Echo and Loon Lake in the early 
of July. During my holidays at 
“home | was much interested in visiting 
Bon Echo and Weslemokoon Lake. 
On the morning of July 6th which 
was exceedingly beautiful and sunny, 
my friend, Alf McKeen and I made 
preparations for going to Bon Echo. 
He was kind enough to take me in his 
quto ont 1 60-mile trip. When we 
arrived there, We were greatly surp 
ed and delightedto see my uncle Mike 
andcousin Madonna. : 
My uncle and his helpers built sev- 
enil one or two Storey cottages on the 
esplanade at Loon Lake and after they 
were finished, he built new roads 
through the heavy, thick woods of pines 
and birches. A new huge fire-tower, 
hich is owned by the Ontario Govern- 
ment ison a steep hill where a fire- 
ranger usually watches in all direc- 
tions. At one time the forests around 
there were totally destroyed by a great 
fire which was left by some carele 
campers. “Uhis year there were many 
American tourists thers Svery day 
some body went out fishing, canoeing, 
motor-boating, swimming, golfing, 
etc. Atone time I enjoyed fishing in 
the beautiful, glittering lake on which 
there were also many tourists in their 
canoes or motor-boats and the full 
grown pine trees ge pleasant shade 
over us. \ few of the tourists had good 
fuck catching such fish as maskinonge 
bass, pike, et I finally returned to 
the cottage late at night. Next day in 
the early morning Mike and I enjoyed 
seeing the most beautiful color retlec- 
tions on Bon Echo Lake past the high 
fock cliffs which we could see in the 
distance. The cliffs looked to be the 
Same height as Quebec Heights. “This 
ke was nearly surrounded by huge 
tocks (pro iid). Atonce 
faguide kindly led me and Mike into a 
Strange, dark cave beside Bon Echo 
Where it vas said huge treasures were 
Kept. Phe wuide said that many ages 


stored their treasures. After 
Thad finished see- 
oteresting places, Alf took: 


fo and Loon Lake. 
~Albert Schwager. 
tthe fifteenth | went to 
d with my dad in our track 
\ly dad goes there every 
iness. Before we arrived 
und, we visited a large 


it togetto Owen Sound 


d, | went to meet Harvey 
ind then his father asked 
could’ stay with him for a 
\ dad said | could Then 
to see Melville Rourke, 
to the same school that 
tte works in a printing- 
t During the week at 
11 went to visit the town 
sent to see the ball games; 
ent swimming, ete., with 
{agreattimethere On 
nty-second | went home 
we Owen Sound 
i parents very 
Aor x hing me to stay there. 
Leonard Brown, 
, in summer, a lit- 
i izabeth gota nice new 
Beard hat which her mother gave 
She (old Elizabeth that a man was 
Seto tke some pictures of young 


One hive 
i nated 


fans used to enter this spot | 


| surely had a good ume | 


rm [ttook us about three | 


me When I arrived at, 
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people in a city or a town. So she was 
indeed happy to go. The man placed 
Elizabeth in order to take the picture of 
her, standing ona stool. He put his old 
coat over his head and took the picture. 
Mary was very mischievous, and 
standing behind the man who took the 
picture, she played with her doll-string, 
and tied it on a belt of the man’s coat. 

After that she laughed to herself as 
she walked along. 

The man knew what she did and be- 
came angry with her. He pulled off 
her doll and threw it away. He scold- 
ed her very much. —Mildred Volk. 

1 am going to write about aman who 
had whiskers seventeen feet long. 
His name was Hans Langseth. He 
was 82 years old when he died. For 
years, since July 14, 1875, he let his 
beard grow and travelled around the 
world with a circus without meeting a 
match for his beard. He wrapped the 
whiskers around his neck like a muffler. 
He retired from the circus a few years 
ago. In 1922 he wonthe world’s ‘‘long- 
est beard’? championship at the Day of 
“49° celebration in Sacramento, He 
was a Richland County farmer in the 
United States. How would you like 
to have along beard like this man to 

rm? 
arence McPeake 

—Last summer | worked on my 
uncle, Fred's farm. | often went 
fishing in June and July. In Au 
ust I was busy haying and threshing 
grain. 

One afternoon in June 1 caught 
128 fish, such as catfish, sunfish, 
perch, pickerel, rockfish and bass 
This was the first that [ ever had 
caught so many fish. A_ lake, which 
I often fished in, is Lake Vary. 
Another lake, Mud Lake is about 
one anda half miles from it. “That! 
| is so. muddy that no one swims 
there, but last September some people 
hunted for wild ducks there. 

On September Ist, |} went to 
Brockville to see my erandmother and 
other friends. “That night 1 went to 
Brockville Fair. On my way home, | 
I visited Lansdowne | 


On Septem- | 
ber 12th, 1 came back home to. Mos- 
cow and to the O. S. D. on September, 
the fourteenth. ‘arman Quinn. 

—This is the first time that 1 have 
written locals this. session so 1 would 
like to tell you abous visiting my sister 
Dorothy's place 

On September 14th when the other 
pupils returned to school, | came with 
| them and when we reached Cobourg, 
1 got out and met my sister Dorothy 
We went to Baltimore, which is five 
miles from Cobourg. In about two 
days | was surprised to receive a letter 
from Dr, Coughlin saying that he would 
like me to return to school. 1 stayed 
at Baltimore for nearly a month help- 
ing Dorothy do the work. She has a 
| new baby girl, which was born on Sept- 
ember the wventy-ninth and her name 
is Betty Marie Ball. Now she is one 
month and eighteen days old. One 
Sunday in October my brother took 
five of my family in his car from Dunn- 
ville to Balumore and they stayed with 
us for four or five hours. We were 
surprised to see them but we were very 
glad to have them. When they went 
back home, mother stayed at Doro- 
thy’s place for a few weeks. “Then 
mother asked me if | wanted to/re- 
turn here but I did not know, at list | 
determined to return 

On October the nventy-secorid | 
came here on the “Voronto-Belleville 
Bus arriving at night. 1 was certainly 
glad to. see the pupils and teachers 
again, bucoh my! [missed my family 
very much. On my first day in se hool 
this year | was surprised to find that 
we have four men teachers who rotate 
but none of the classes change exe ep 
Messrs. Campbell's and Stewart's at 
Gam, | hope 1 will pass the En- 
trance mination, so 1 must study 
my lessons hard. —-Irene W. Foster 
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Mr. Bianciarn’s Crass 

Last summer Jan’s mother, sister 
and he came to Toronto from Ottawa. 
At 11.30 o'clock she telephoned my 
mother that lun would see me. 

After dinner they came to my home. 
Iwas glad to see them. After awhile 
my mother told me that they could see 
Jack's mother. 1 said, ‘‘All right.’” 
We went to his house. She was sur- 
prised that lan’s mother came to see 
her. Tasked Jack who he was. He 
thought that his name was lan. _ 

Yes.’ We chatted with ea 
for a few minutes and then went to 
my house. My mother told me that 
I could go to Sunnyside with them. 
‘They went to see his father at the hotel. 
After awhile | went to Centre Island. 
‘The deaf boys played softball’ The 
score was nine to five in favor of the 
Royals. | was onthe Royals. I told 
Willie Abrams and Sidney Wall that 
lan came to see me at my home. 
They were surprised. After a while | 
went home again. 

After supper I drove to Sherbourne 
St. I shook hands with Ian's father. 
WewenttoS side. AtSunnyside 
we went to the Dutch Mill after that 
we went and sat on a bench. After 
a while we were tired and went home. 

—John Gordon Richardson. 

—Last ‘Vhursday we heard that 
Scoutmaster Gibson would come to 
see us. We were very glad to see 
him. 

On Sunday, Dec. 11th it became 
mild. It was a fine da At night 
we went to the club-room. We 
Wore our uniforms, but wore pants im- 
stead of shorts, A woman servant 
called Mr. Burrell and she told him 
that Mr. Gibson had telephoned him. 
Then Mr, Burrell told me that he 
would come to sce our troop. He 
knew how to do things. He lived in 
England. 1 was glad see him. 
Mr. Gibson is coutmaster, 
2nd Belleville. we finished 


When 
working, Scoutmaster Gibson spoke 


to us about scouts in England. — 
Willie Abrams. 

Tam going totell you about the 
boys who went to the woods. Last 
Saturday morning it was rather cold 
The boys went to workin the shops. 
I did not work in the carpenter shop 
because Mr. Rutherford was nothere 

In the atternoon the boys asked 
Willie if he would go to thes woods. 
He went and it began tosnow. Four 
boys walked to an old house but there 
was nobody there. “They found some 
things in the house. “They ran on to 
see the tox ranch. “The peoule who 
own it were there, “Uhere are toxes, 
dogs, pigeans, rabbits, ete “The foxes 
are silver-black. Wille enjoyed see- 
ing them very much. They knew 
where Graham's home was near the 
ranch. Mr. Graham has avery large 
beautitul white house 

About 4 o'clock they came back 
home. Willie way very red walk- 
ing down the road from the tox ranch 
Vhey walked about three or four miles 
Atlast he arrived atthe O.S.D. He 
had a very nice time seeing — the 
animals. At night the boy scouts 
wore their uniforms and went to the 
club-room. After awhile we went 
tothe movies. “Vhe movies were 
very good -lan A. G. Simpson 

On June loth at midnight | got on 
the train and arrived at Toronto in the 
morning. [went to the Union Sta 
tion. | looked for my sister in the St 
tion but Edidnorfind her. Afterwards 
{went the West Station and met her 
atthe West Station, My. sister took 
me off the train and asked the t 
min it we could go to Toronto by car 
and he told her that we could. Wi 
Went into the station because my siste) 
telephoned my mother that she met me 
at the West Station. We went to my 
cousin's place and my cousins were 
very ulad to see me again. 

Soon we went to our dinner and 


talked to each other after that. We 
went to Eaton’s and Simpson’s after 
dinner. 1 bought a new summer hat 
and coat and wore them. 

About five o'clock we went to the 
West Station again and got ready to go 
on the train. We arrived at_Corbet- 
ton about 8.30 o'clock. We . met 
my fatheratthe Station. After awhile 
1 met my mother, aunt, uncle and cou- 
sins. | was very glad to see them 
again. My sister Isabell went to a 
party but I did not go because I was 
very tired. —Susie Annie Sherritt. 

— [am going to tell you about my 
to Niagara Falls, Rochester and 
Greece, N. Y. 

On June 26th I was at my brother's 
place and stayed there until July 3rd. 

My brother came to.Cobcurg from 
Greece, N.Y.. in his carand took me 
back to Mrs. McMann’s. 

On July 4th we all went to 
Falls When we reached 
tr we were very glid but were dis- 
appointed to find my uncle sick in bed. 

We stayed at my aunt Mrs. Pew's 
until Wednesday. We went to see 
the fallstwice, once in the afternoon 
and once at night, There was a 
crowd of people there. 

On July 6th at noon we left Nia- 
gara Falls and arrived in Rochester at 
my cousin’s Mr. and Mrs. Karlof. 

After supper they took me for a 
long ride to a Zoo. 

On July 8th we went to Greece 
N. Y. to my brother Ray Parker 
place. He hasabig dog. ‘Iris alittle 
the same as 4 wolf. On Sunday he 
took us to Bu and we saw the deer 
and buffalo inthe Zoo. There was 
a crowd of people swimming at Buf- 
falo. 

On Monday we left Greece, N.Y. 
and came home to Baltimore. We 
felt very tired but had a lovely trip. 

—Mary E. Parker. 

—I am going to tell about going to 

Port Maitland. 
Last Summer in July Gordon Webb 
df went to Port Maitland ‘on the 
train. “There were many boy scouts: 
there. Gordon and | talked with them 
and soon we arrived at Port Maitland. 
It is not very far from Hamilton and is 
near L. Erie. Gordon and IF swam 
every morning and before supper, We 
ite breakfast, dinner and supper in the 
dining-hall, “There was a store where 
|the scouts bought candy and every- 
thir Gordon and | went to the 
pier where the scouts Caught some fish. 
| One day in the morning it rained 
very heavily. Gordon, two other scouts: 
und 7] went into the tentand stayed 

Gordon and 1 talked with 
other. In about two weeks 
Gordon and [ got ready, dressing in 
full uniform to catch the train” We 
packed some clothes imto our bags and 
cartied them to the station. | metimy 
father and shook hands with him. 
My father, Gordon and | went home 
in the street car. Gordon went home 
alone. He was not afraid that he 
would be lost because he knows where 
to go. My motherand sister were very 
happy.—Jack Melton Harrison. 

Last November the boys began to 
te on the ice in the country. 

| Last we the beys Hooded the 
boy’s rink. ‘The weather was rather 
mild) Mr. Burrell told the boys that 
it would be all rightto flood the rink. 
Wheice is bard burit a litle rough. 

Yesterday afternoon the bays saw 
Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Stratton and Miss 
Bell skating on the ice in the boys’ 
mk. Khis afternoon the boys will 
skate onthe rink. They will/play 

4 Four teants will practise 
hockey for a league which will begin 
in January. Messrs. Blanchard, Ruth- 
erford, Lally and Stratton are managers 
of the teams. On December 24th or 
25th the pupil's parents will come to 
seethem. We shall havea tine time 
at Christmas. 

Robert John ‘Thompson. 
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Attention is again called to 
two well-known rules of this 
School: 

1. Money for railway fares, 
school fees, and subscriptions 
to The Canadian should be paid 
to the Bursar. Money for the 
use of the pupils, and for al 
other purposes, must be given 
to the Superintendent. No 
other member of the staff is al- 
lowed to accept mone’ forany 
purpose. !f visitors offer mon- 
ey to any member of the staff, 
they should be directed to give 
it to the Bursar or Superinten- 
dent, who are alone authorized 
to receive it. 

2. All members of the staff 
are forbidden te accept pre- 
sents from parents or friends 
of the pupils, or from the pu- 
pils themselve 


‘The New Year, 1925 

A New Year, not simply another 
year. Many people may be said to live 
ame old year over again. Each 
ceding year is the same unit added 
once more to the sum of life. The 
same task is performed in the same sipr- 
it, With the same motive, the same im- 
perfections of character are hibited, 
the same failures of conduct occu The 
times may change and progress hasten, 
but if we stand still we but live the old 
Year over again. A new year never 
comesto the contented ox, he simply 
grows old. [tis notthe lapse of ume nor 
the progress of the world, but our pro- 
gress, Which makes possible t usa new 
\ It we want 1925 tobe a really new 
vearto us,and not merely the old year 
repeated, let us see to it thar we move 
forward also with the time and the 
times: let us try to root out the weab- 
nessand impertectionsth.t we have dis- 
covered, let us try to attain a little near- 
to our ideals, let us climb a litle 
farther up the mountain height, to look 
out upon a boarder horizon and upward 
inte a clearer atmosphere anda bright- 
erheaven. Progressand development 
is the great law of life, whether physi- 
cal, mental or spiritual; and only when 
Wwe are acting obediently to that great 
and beneficent law can we be said to 
truly live. Let us strive this year, to 
live in the spirit and purpose so beauti- 


Some of our exchanges are printing 
a long list of things “the deaf can do,” 
Why waste valuable space? Wecon- 
dense the whole fist in the following 
words The deaf can do anything 
and everything that the hearing can 
de> except such things as absolutely re- 
quire hearing, such as telephone operat 
ing. etc. Some of our ex-pupils ha 
heen very efficient telephone operators 
at the head office in Voronto 
—The Canadi:n 
We chipped the above paragraph 
from TheSilent Obsewer. We re- 


produce st, not only for its intrinsic 
merit, but to call attention to the pal- 
pable error in the last sentence,made we 
presume, by the Observer's typeset- 
ters. ‘We did not say thatsome of our 
pupils have been telephone operators, 
we specifically stated.in the preceding 
sentence that this is one kind of work 
the deaf cannot do. What we said 
was that some of our ex-pupils have 
been very efficient telegraph operators 
at the Canadian National Head Tele- 
graph Offices in Toronto. ‘Their 
work was to relay messages. 


There is inexplicable mystery in the 
removal by death, on the very threshold 
of maturity, of such splendid young 
men as the late Maurice Cody and 
James D. McCrea. Both were met 
of outstanding ability and winning per- 
sonality and were gifted to an unusual 
degree with the capabilities of intellect 
and graces -f heartthat would assuredly 
have enabled them to render eminently 
useful service to the community, the 
social and the political life of the na- 
tion. But by a strange dispensation, 
**Beyond this bourn of time and place, 
the flood hath borne them far." Well 
may we say with the poetess, “Alas! 
for love if this were all and naught 
beyond, O Earth!’ But this is not 
all. “This jife of mortal breath is but 
the suburb if the life Elysian, whose 
portal we.call Death. Those who 
have entered “to where, beyond these 
voices there is peace,"” have but passed 
from one room to another in the 
Father's house, and there, ina new 
environment, and with vastly greater 
potencies and opp. rtunities for de- 
velopment and usefulness, they can 
live a more abundant life and render a 
mor: acceptable service to Him “‘in 
whose presence is fullness of joy and at 
whose right hand are pleasures forever- 
more. 


‘There are some of the older deaf 
people of Ontario who seem to” have 
the impression, which they they quite 
freely express, that the total elimina- 
of signs in the class-room iy a recent 
innovation in teaching methods. On 
the contrary it dates back to the very 
beginning of deaf education As_far 
as 1860, Mr. McGann, the 
nder of deaf education in this Pro- 
Vince, wrote as follows in his annual 
report to the Committee of Man: 

“The use of the sign language 
done away with; all instruction is com- 
municated to the pupil by writing or 
spelling the word in tull_ or showing 
him the object, he thus is saved the 
nedessity of translating from the —arbi- 
irry sign into the English language be- 
fore he can come at the idea of the 
word. [have no doubt that in this 
there is a saving tothe pupil of at least 
one-third; while his ideas on all sub- 
jects becomes much more definite and 
precise. 

“We ignore in toto the natural and 
conventional sign language inthe pro- 
cess of instruction, the object in view 
being to as-ociate the idea of the pupils 
directly with the object or action. and 
thereby enable him the more easily to 
arrive at the idea of printed or written 
words, by the use of alphabetic lang- 
uage as the intermediary between the 
idea and the word. his is in order 
to train the mind of the deaf and dumb 
pupil to think in that language, which 
niust of necessity become the vehicle 
ng his thoughts; in other 
ke the English language 
his vernacular. 

“Lam d 
tirm cons 


Iy impressed with the 
n thatthe deaf and dumb 


pupil, who translates from signs, — cat 
only write © sition after the same 
manner in student 


he first writes his thoughts in En 
and afterwards translates them in Latin 


or Greek. 1 aim to train my pupilsto 
think in the English language.” 


’Tishard to be witty when wit is 
needed.—Palmetto Leaf. 

We'll add that it is foolish to be 
witty (or still better silly to try to be) 
when wit is not needed. —West Vir- 
ginia Tablet. 

Well said. Nothing is more repug- 
nant than for a person, or a paper, to 
be always, in season and out of sea- 
son, trying to be witty about every- 
body and everything. What is meant 
to be wit in very many instances is the 
veriest counterfeit of real humor, and 
is more likely to provoke a sigh than 
to evoke a smile. Like mercy, the 
quality of humor is not strained. 

There is one form of alleged hu- 
mor that provokes indignatior and 
disgust in all right-thinking people, 
and is worthy of the severest condem- 
nation. This Ane parodying of sac- 
red things and| scriptural passages; 
and in the same catayory might be 
classed parodies on the choicest and 
best loved gems of literature. No- 
thing seem to be exempt from the dis- 
figuring hands of pseudo-humorists. 
{f there is one passage in literature 
that, above all others, has beem a 
source of help and strength to the 
tempted and tried, and has brought 
comfort and consolation to hearts that 
break and eyes that ache with wake- 
fulness and tears, it is the twenty-third 
Psalm. Mothers teach it to-their lisp- 
ing children, manhood finds in ita 
solace aud stay in times of stress and 
temptation, and the dying saints find in 
it a blessed assurance as they are pass- 
ing through the valley. One would 
think such a passage would be free 
trom profanation by even the most 
addle-brained humorist. But not so. 
In one of our school exchanges now 
lying on our table we find an almost 
blasphemous parody on this psalm, 
credited to’ ‘‘unknown,’” to which is 
appended an even more profane para- 
graph. It is truly amazing that a 
school paper should put such matter 
in the hands of pupils to read. 


Reminiscences by W. McKay 
Our older deaf readers will be glad to 
hear from Mr. Willie McKay, one of 
the pupils who entered Mr. McGann’s 
first school. Mr. McKay, who is 
quite blind as well as deaf, is living 
with his sister at 116 Superior Ave., 
Steven's Point, Wisconsin. 
My niece read Mrs. Terrill’s obituary 
to me last week. | had known her for 
62 years. Her father brought me to the 
old school in Hamilton when 1 was six 
years old. | was one of Mrs. errill’s 
pets then. I had her with me several 
times at the convocation hall in Tor- 
onto in 1909, and sat beside her in the 
group photograph. | got her last let- 
ter three years ago, thanking me for 
my picture | sent her, then in Whitby. 
1 went home to Stratford tor Christmas 
just 60 years ago, to take Mrs. Terrill's 
wedding gifts to my sister. They 
were a work-box and parlor table, 
which are still in my sister's home. 
When | came here nine years ago, 
my sister, Who had come here from 
Stratford 42 years before, asked fur 
Mrs. ‘Terrill and was pleased to hear 
news about her. {| wrote the semi- 
centennial article in The Silent Work- 
er in 1903 about “Mr. McGann, the 
Pioneer’? and sent it with his picture 
which I had had fer many years. 1 
was one of the speakers on the p 
form during my last term at School in 
18602 Mr. McGarin died in 1880.and 
the monument was erected at the grave 
in 1883, the cost being contributed by 
the deaf throughout Ontano. | drew 
Mr. McGann’s portrait in crayon with 
my own hands before [ left school. 
It was hung inthe old reception room 
for about ten years, and was_ replaced 
by the present better one by James D. 
Haden, of Sarnia, whom I v i 
ing the vacation. 


Among our Exchanges 

Mr. Bray, our superintendent, has 
asked us many times to, at all times 
and in all places, give to our pupils 
English. And this cannot be done in 
signs. ‘This means each and 
every teacher and officer should give 
to the children English through lip- 
reading, finger-spelling or writing. 

It may be easier to make a few 
crude signs, but are we not thus rob- 
bing our pupils of their rights to learn 
English? 5 

We are teaching our pupils that they 
may become citizens in a busy world, 
where they should be able to intelligen- 
ly understand good English. 

As parents and teachers let us stand 
by Mr. Bray in this ideal effort. 

—Wisconsin Times. 


During an Armistice day talk our 
pupils were asked the old question, 
**Who won the World War?’ and 
it is much to then credit that not one 
of them answered with an egoistic 
“We.’’ Theanswer “The Allie: 
brought from the speaker an approv- 
ing ‘‘correct,’’ but it was pointed out 
that the answer might be the World 
War was really won by the grace of 
the Almighty.—Alabama Messenger. 


Mrs. Terrill, pioneerin the field of 
education of the deaf of Ontario, Can- 
ada, died on the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber. She was ‘‘a most efficientteachcr 
and true freind of the deaf.”’ With her 
father, J. B. McGann, she #helped 
found the first school for the deaf in 
Onnario and for fifty-two years thereat- 
ter was actively engaged in behalf of the 
deaf. 

Mrs. Terrill had two sisters, both ed- 
ucators of the deaf. One was Mrs. 
Ashcroft, for many years principal and 
superintendent of the MacKay Insti- 
tution forthe Deat at Montreal, and 
the other Mrs. Cecilia Watson, now 
living in Portland, Oregon, whose 
husband, James Watson, deceased, 
was for many years superintendent of 
the Washington School for the Deaf 
and later of the Idaho School. While 
at the Washington School, Mrs. Wat- 
son taught a class of little children antl 
she is beloved by all her former pu- 
pils now grows to manhood and wo- 
manhood, for she was a remar! 
teacher with a wonderful ability to give 
her pupils a language foundation for 
which they are all grateful. Her 
daughter, the wife of Supt. EF. 5 
Tillinghast of the South Dakor 
School and formerly of this scho: 
has been identified with the deat» 
herlife. Mrs Tillinghast’s daughte 
Hilda, four generations removed from 
J. B. McGann, is now teaching in the 
South Dakota School 
The Oregon Outloo! 


LerarninG ENGLISH 

Every deaf person de to learn 
English but not everyone tries to lear) 
it. Some are expecting to find it done 
up in a package as though it wou! 
come from Santa Claus, others thin 
they may absorb it, others even ress! 
vet hoping to learn it. There is 00 
royal road to learning English, [ts 4 
hard and dificult road. Those ! > 
really try and keep trying will succeed, 
all others will tail. 

Those who read English for the 
purpuse of observing it; spell it forthe 
purpose of using itand having practice 
init, and those who write English 
hoping to perfect themselves in ithaye 
much to hope for. Those who do 
none of these things have nothing ‘ 
hope for. No one can help those whe 
will not help themselves; all can help 
those who will help themselves. —It}s 
a matter of will power, back bone and 
yray matter. —Ohio Chronicle. 

‘here is no royal road to learning 
English” and it may be added—the 
road of signs is truly a detour 

ginia Guide. 
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Christmas Activities 

The Christmas season around the 
school was one of excitement and 
pleasiire from beginning to end 
Weather conditions were well nigh 
perfect and there was not a day when 
the pupils could not be outside enjoy- 
ing themselves. ‘The temperature was 
aslow as zero Saturday morning but rose 
on Tuesday to much milder, almost 
threatening the loss of skating. This 
invigorating weather with snow on the 
ground certainly gave Christmas an 
extra touch and delighted all with the 
thought that it was a real Canadian 
Christmas. 

Saturday was a day of excitement for 
the children and one of work on the 
part of the staff on duty. Children 
anxiously watched for the coming of 
parents and friends while members of 
the staff prepared Santa Claus parcels 
and dinner for the celebrating of the 
wonderful. event on the following 
Monday. During such preparation 
the boy scouts were of great assistance, 
carrying parcels and “‘being prepared’’ 
to render help whenever called upon 
todo so. A few parents, visitors and 
ex-pupils arrived Saturday evening and 
the commotion began “The ex-pupils 
drew crowds of beaming faces about 
them as they related their activities and 
news of home tawns and cities. Amang 
those present were Tom Goulding, 
Louis Malinsky, Gervais Boileau, Joe 
Meyette, Charles Meyette, Nichol: 
Gura and the three Hunter brothe 

On Sunday, Christmas morning, a 
large number of the pupils went to 
church in the city. A few more 
children Were accompanied by parents 
by Sunday evening and surroundings 
Were beginning to take on a real 
Ch pect. Monaay, howeve 


was the g day for children, parents, 
Visitors, ox-pupils, staff, yes, everyone. 
The popils were up and dressed very 
early, as usual looking out for . 
Nich: His reindeer had failed 
him bur he came. trotting across the 
snow cing somewhat cred but with 
agrea’ » clcome for the little boys at 
the recdence. When as many as 
could, -hook hands with him, he gave 
out coy and oranges to the smaller 
pupils od trotted away again as my- 
Steri asheeane. “The tiny girls, 
and al’ some bigger girls, were also 
Waitt. ith their faces pressed against 
the W lows for his arrival. He was 
led ab the building amid a shower 


ctched arms, eager fora hand- 
Leaving the — girls, Santa 
ce nurse and her one deaf 
tter which he sped away, no 
make other children happy. 
bat do you think, San 
‘paid us another vis 
the assembly room. Be- 
appeared, however, Dr. 
vand Mr. Coleman addr 
isand visitors, Mr. Coleman 
sent at his 58th Christmas with 
here. Dr, Coughlin wel- 
he parents and extended his 
at they should go home well 
Pleac! and happy. Healso welcomed 
Mr Coleman who spoke for a few 


sed 


Comed ¢ 
Wish 


© minui 
Mitiutes, stressing the fact that we 


should be thankful to God tor all our 
Hessinws,to Dr. Coughlin who had 


-children happy. 
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managed the affairs of the school so 
well, and also to the Ontario Govern- 
ment for the beautiful buildings and 
equipment placed here for the educa- 
tion of our deaf children. 
ing the pupils a happy, happy Christ- 
mas Mr. Coleman completed his wel- 
come. Dr. Coughlin again addressed 
all those present, thanking Mr. Cole- 
man and repeating with emphasis the 


fact that we cannot be too thankful to , 
the government for what they have | 


given and are giving us. He took the 
splendid opportunity of assuring the 
parents of the fine treatmenttheir child- 
ren get at this institution, and com- 
mended the untiring efforts of certain 
members in their attempt to make the 
Dr. Coughlin also 
stressed the value of ““The Canadian”’ 
and the mark sheet to all parents. He 
then mentioned how glad he was to see 
all the children except the one in the 
hospital whom he said would also get 
her parcel.” The curtains were then 
drawn back and Santa Claus welcomed 
in, amid a maze of over one thousand 
parcels, and how happy everyone look - 
edtosce him. He threw down his 
pack and related with interest how he 
had travelled from Winnipeg arriving 
in Toronto on Sunday evening. He 
said he was just going by and wonder- 


ed whatall these buildings were for. | 


His curiosity aroused him to come 
in and when he found so many child- 
ren his reindeer were almost tired out, 
hauling enough presents for them all. 

He then opened his pack and brought 
out a number of letters which he had 
received from children. Interesting 
parts were read from the letters and the 
children could hardly wait until he 
would begin to give out the presents. 

‘The tiny tots received their parcels 
from Santa’s hand but he had to get 
along to other places sohe waved his 
hand yood-bye and his assistants gave 
the rest of the presents to the puj 

No one was forgotten and it was a 
happy crowd of boys and girly who 
departed for the residences carrying or 
hauling their parcels with them, ‘The 
parcels were opened by eager hands 
and the contents examined, and part 
of it eaten before the dinner hour 
arrived at 12,15. 

Through the effort of those in 
charge, the dining room was beautitul- 
ly decorated and both pupils and visit~ 
ors sat down toa lovely Christmas din- 
ner of chicken, mashed potatoes, gravy, 
cranberries, jelly, doughnuts, candy, 
nuts, and fruit. — Inallthere were over 
one hundred and thirty 
of whom remained for Christmas din- 
ner Alist of the visitors isas follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Staples, Mr. 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Lowson and daugh- 
ter, Mr. Carey, Mrs. Lethbridg 
Mrs. Breeze and daughter, Mrs. 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd, Mr 
Clarke, Mrs. Marr and son, Mr. 
Malinsky, Mr. ‘T. Goulding and Mr. 
Mrs. Roberto, Toronto 
Mrs. Manning and_ son, Mr.C. 
Male, Mr. and Mrs. Evans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stratton, Mrs. Dennis, Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Harrison and Mr. and 
Mrs. Holt and sons, Hamilton. 

Mrs. Skulsky andson, Mrs. Carr- 
iere, Mr. Hemphill, and Mrs. Sintp- 
son, Onawa. 

Mr.and Mrs. Meyette, Mr. Joseph 
Meyette, Mr. Chas. Meyette, (and 
Mr. and Mrs Gerow, Peterboro: 

Mrs. Barton and daughter, Kingston 

Mr. and Mrs. Storring Sr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Storring Jr. and son, Tamworth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cook, Miss Cook 
and Master Cook, Foxboro. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, Dundas. 

Mr. Bilow and Mr. Dixon, Win- 
chester. 

Mrs. Shore and baby, Stirling. 

Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Bill Thomp- 
son, Belleville. 5 : 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham, Olean, 
New York. 


After wish- | 


| Mr. Raymond.” 
* Mr. Chester, Grimsby. 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell and son, 
Coleman, 
Mr. R. Hannah, Mr. R. M. Ellison 
Mrs. Proctor, Sandwich. 
i _ Mrs. Maw and Miss Harris, Caledo- 
nia. 
Mrs. Watson and Miss Vera Wat- 
_son, St Catherines. 
Mrs. Donaghy, Kingsville. 
' Mrs. Rayburn, Powassan. 
Mrs. Ewing and Miss Miller, Port 
Arthur. Sita OS 
Mrs. Vancoughnett and daughters, 
Sydenham. . 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Cust, Milton. 
Mr. Haist, Ridgeville. 
Mr. Wolfe, Humberstone. 
Mr. and Mrs, Fox and son, ‘Wel- 
lington. 
Mrs Scott, Lowbanks. 
Mr. Bradley, Stittsville. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallman and family, 
Petersburg. 


Mrs. Possnett and daughter, Bridge- ! 


burg. 

Mrs. ‘Thompson, Mr. Thompson 
and Mrs. l’hompson, Stirling. 

Mrs. Latour, Cornwall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Liddle, Shannonville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whalls, Fingal. 

Mrs. Eames, St. Thomas. 

Mr. Averall, Cookstown. 

Miss Brown, Birchcliffe. 

Dr. and Mrs. McMillen and sons, 
Sarnia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris, Weston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedwell and son, 


Sea 


rand daughter, Brantford. 
. Mr, Batty and son, Sarnia. 

Mr. Cyrus Youngs and Mr. Stanley 
Youngs, Embro. 

Mr. N. Gura, Oshawa. 

Mr. G. Boileau, Cornwall. 

Mr. and Mrs. LaPalm and son, 
sboro. 

Wright, Midland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moon, Mimico. 
Mrs.Marshall, Walkerville, Ont. 
Mrs. Shaw, ‘Trenton, 

Mrs. and Miss Pruss, Kitchener. 

Mr. Cardwell, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 

Mr. and Miss Morton, ‘Vhornhill 

Messrs. George, Raymond and 
Clifford Hunter. 

Monday afternoon was spent in sport 
outdoors and the parents enjoyed the 
brief stay with their children. “Vhe 
ice on both rinks was in good condi~ 
tion, permitting both —skatu and 
hockey. In the early part of the after- 
noon, the ex-pupils played the present 
O.S D.team, ‘The firstavo periods 
was quite even, but the last proved dis- 
astrous to the ex-pupils, the game end- 
ing in an 8 to 1 victory forthe schocl 
boys. After the hockey the girls were 
allowed to skate on the boys’ rink and 
avery pleasant afternoon was spent. 
supper time coming much too early for 
many. 


holiday season. ‘They made arrange- 
ments with the Regal Films for Jackie 
Coogan, in Johnny Get Your Hair 
Cut, as a Christmas picture and as 
well they arranged with The Famous- 
Lasky Service for our New Year's 
picture. The picture from The Fa- 
mous-Lasky was, A Kiss forCinderella, 
from the story by Barrie ‘Through 
our columns we wish to thank the 
film bureaus for the very fine type 
of entertainment provided and assure 
them of our appreciation of their gen- 
erous co-operation. 


Donations to the Poor Fund 
Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Ballard, 


Hamilton $5.00 
Dr. and Mrs. A. R. McMillen, 
Sarnia N=) 5:00 
| Teachers of South Hastings 17.00 
R-wdon Township Teachers, 
per Mr. Mumby.. 8.00 
A Friend 2.00 
Jack Moreland, Hamilton 4.00 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Maw, 
Caledonia .... we 5.00 


to the assembly room and 6 atched the 


motion pictures for a short ume aft 
which they were given a short party 
and allowed to go to hed as the das 
had been a strenuous one tor such little 
tots. ‘The remainder of the pupils ani! 
the visitors who remained, received: 
treat in the form of a motion picture 
featuring Jackie Coogan in ““Johnn» 
Get Your Hair Cur’ Uhe preture 
was particularly suited to children and 
they certainly enjoyed all of it Ie was 
about time for bed then but a short 
party Was given and refreshments © 
lemonade and. cake served. “Thy 
pupils appeared well satished with ther 
Christmas entertaiment and atter cor- 
versing in the residence tor some ame, 
they retred a tired but happy family 


A Word of Thanks 
‘The Toronto Film Board of ‘Trade 
co-operated with us in providing en- 
terainment for the children during the 


Mr. CW. Manning, Hamilton 1.00 
Mrs. H. Hurtubise, Callendar 50 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Smith, 

‘Toronto 10.00 
Mrs. Frank Hunter, Lanark 1.00 


Mrs. J. Proctor, Sandwich 2.00 
Mrs. E. S MeNish, Kirkfeld 1.00 
Mr. W. B. Sloan, Churchill 75 
Mis. Fred 1. Ward, Stirling 2.00 
Mrs. W. H. Green, Orillia 50 
Miss Evelyn Hazlitt, Toronto 2.00 
Mrs. J. K. Harrison, Hamilton 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Ballard, 

Hamilton 5.00 
Mrs. Harry Simpson, Ottawa 2.000 
Mrs. Donald Miller, 

Port Arthur 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. “T. McRoberts, 

Mr. Alex. McRoberts and 

Miss Jessie McRobert 

Bothwell 3.00 


National Fraternity of the Deaf, 
‘Toronto Division No. 98 5.00 
S88.75 
Cody: ties, hand- 
mouthorgans, 
marbles, 
is 


Toral 

Mrs. (Rev. Dr 
kerchiefs, necklaces, 
workbags, cuff links, toque, 
barettes, paint boxes, and c 

Mr. F, Ward, Stirling : 2 suits 
clothes, 4. pairs mitts, 2 pullover 
Sweaters, | sweater coat, + shirts, 1 
pair stockings, | toque 

Toronto Evangelical Church of the 
Deaf: 1 parcel for Frank Bay 1 
parcel tor Ella Pritchard, 1 parcel tor 
Dons Breen, 1 parcel for Randall 
Clarke, 13 small books torsmall boys, 
18 small doils for small girls, 1 baby 


1 pair mitts, 

Mr. Kydd: handkerchief 

Mrs. Haist: a teque and a pair of 
braces. 

Gwen Egginton 


handkerchiefs for 


sa oher retcenallipuniiegcame ere ae ee 


Mrs. Manning: toy 
Mrs. Pratley: a sewing set, Mrs 


| Boult: 2 games, scarf and Mrs, Fairs 


toy. 


With the Boy Scouts 

Another investiture was held on 
Saturday evening, December 17th. 
Norman Sero and Archie Hurtubise 
having completed their probation per- 
idd and successfully passed the tests, 
Were-admitted to the ranks ay tender- 
fuot scouts. Welcome boys! May 
vou always prove good sconts. 

Santa Claus was good to our froop 
thisyean We received some very ac- 
ceptable gifts. Mrs. (Dr. McMillen 
of Sarnia, the mothgr of one of our 
boys, donated $5.00 to be spenton the 
club-room and Scoutmaster Burrell 
presented the troop. with a fine new set 
of boxing gloves. 

Mr. O'Callaghan, Scour Comnnis- 
sioner of Toronto, alsosent us a nice 
parcel of scouty gifts 


January 


The New Year 


The snow has frosted the great out- | | 2m the New Year, 1 camein the night, 


doors, 
The icicles shiver and gleam 


bye!’ 


The sky is powdered “with stars at I love everyone and I’m glad Lam here, 


night, 
‘And the air is crisp and clear: 
*Tis January, which we know 
Is the first month of the year. 


The Snow Man 


By Cora Curtis Long 
[he snow man isa funny man— 
He cannot sing or smile; 
He cannot talk, he cannot walk, 
He cannot ride a mile. 
Yer if you go to see him 
Some warm, sunshihy day, 
You'll find he is'nt there at all, 
Because he's run away! 
so 
Pop Corn Fairies 
Pretty wee fairies in jackets light, 
Waiting to put on their dresses white; 
Gaily they dance with a hop hop, hop, 
Merrily calling, ‘‘Pop, pop, pop.”’ 


What did Bruin-the Bear say to 
Bobby? 

Bobby was seven years old, He 
had a new football—a _bicycle—a 
steam engine—even a pony. But he 
wasn't happy. And one day he sat 
down under a tree and cried. 

“Why do you cry, little boy?”” said 
avoice near him. Bobby looked up. 

There sat Bruin, the bear. 

“LT wantto play footba 
Bobby, “‘but. the boy: 
small. “Tom and Billy are o 
and they're bigger than | am. 

Bruin, the bear, smiled. 
mind, Bobby,’’ he said, “‘you can 
grow big and strong, too."’ Then he 
whispered something in Bobby's ear. 

Bobby ran all the way home. He 
could hardly wait to tell his mother 
what Bruin, the bear, had said The 
next morning Bobby ate a big steaming 
bowl of porridge—a food that would 
build strong bones and muscles in his 
body. And he kept this up day after 
day. And how he grew! By the 
time football season came again, Bob- 
by was so big and strong that the other 
boys were glad to have him) on their 
team 

Can you guess what Bruin, the bear, 
told Bobby to do? 


sobbed 
m too 
six, 


“Never 


The Train 
Voor! Toot! Voor! Toor! 
Here comes the train, 
It rushes thr ugh 
With might and main. 


The wind blows strong. 
The smoke curls high, 
And up it piles, 
Like clouds in the sky. 


‘The autos stand 
And the people watt, 
‘Till the train goes by 
At the crossing gate. 


The whistle blows, 
And the people cheer, 
And, oh! what fun | 
When the train draws near. 
Helen Annie, Age 12 
South Bend, Ind 
—_ 
Welcome Winter 
Winter air, winter sky , sparkling 
E winter weather 
Snowtlakes on a branch of a pine, 
Five of them together. 
Snowflakes here, snowflakes there, | 
pretty snowHlakes falling— 
“That's the way it always i 
When Winter comes a-calling! 


—R. G. Carter. 


And I wish you all A Happy New 
Year! 

A Happy New Year, A Happy New 
Year! 

Say the bells in the steeple high, 

A Happy New Year, A Happy New 


ear! 5 
Call the sleighbells jingling by. 


January Days 
January, sit by me 
And join our merry company! 
Now little days, come tell us true 
What we may expect from you! 


January 1 
1 will bring a fall of snow, 
For January is cold, youknow! 


January 2 
And I will call Jack Frost, 1 sup- 
pose: 
He will nip your cheeks and bite 
your nose! 


January 3 
On my trumpet I will blow and blow 
North Wind will come dancing o’er 
the snow. 


January 4+ 
’Tis cold and we will shiver, shiver; 
Ice freezes deeper on the river. 


January 5 


Vil bring a blizzard and I'll try 
To pile the snowflakes mountain 
high, 


_ | When all of the ground with snow was 

‘ . white. 
With their rainbow colors inthe sun, | heard the faithful Old Year sigh— 
Like a silver path is the stream. [called to him, ‘‘Good bye, good 


January 6 
Oh, oh! that’s fun I'll help you, 


too; 
My very, very best I'll do. 
January 7 


I'll call the sun to shine, you know, 
Then all the ground will sparkle so! 


January 8 
I love to see the whi 
And the Snow Fairy I will call. 


January 9 
Twill call the mocn to shine so 
bright, 
Then all the world will glow with 
light. 


January 10 
1 will call the stars to peep out too, 
Baby stars that shine through the 
blue! 


January 11 and 12 
We are going to be dreary day 
No one will ever sing our praise! 


January 13 
‘They call me an unlucky day, you 
know; 
Thang my head for I’ m afraid it’s so! 


January 14 to 20 

We call the little snowbirds 

To hop across the snow, 

They cuddle down close to the 
ground, 

‘They are very cold, you know! 

T hope some one will throw them 
crumbs, 

Some little girl maybe, 

For they are darling little birds 

And hungry as you see. 


January 21 to 30 
We call for a January thaw, 
The biggest rainstorm you ever saw! 


January 31 
January, you must go 
For February’s come you know! 
—Normal Instructor. 


snow fall, | 


The Junco 

Oh! see the little gray birds. They 
are on the ground. The ground is 
covered with snow. 

The birds are near our back door. 
What do they want? They are look- 
ing for something to eat. 

The snow is deep. The snow has 
covered the weeds. The little birds 
can not find any weed seeds. We will 
put out some crumbs for them. 

‘The little birds are juncos. They are 
slate-colored. Their bills are pink: 
They have white tail feathers. The 
juncos live in: flocks. Sometimes we 
call them snowbirds. They do not mind 
cold weather. Their feathers keep 
them warm. 

Now the juncos have gone. They all 
flew away. Where did they go? ‘They 
are near thesbarn. They are eating 
seeds from the hay, When the snow i: 


They are useful birds. 
They build their nests on the ground. 
They hide them in the grass. The nests 
are made of grass. The eggs are white. 
They have brown specks. Four eggs 
are in each nest. 
—Normal Instructor. 
I'm the Old Woman Who 
Lives in a Shoe 
Oh I'm the old woman who lives in 
a shoe, 

With all of my children | know what 
to do: 

I don’t give them broth and send them 
to bed, 

But I sing about nonsense and fairies 
instead. 


Said Old Mother Hubbard to Little 
Bo-Peep, 

“It’s shocking the way you keep losing 
your sheep, 

You'd better at once send Little Boy 
Blue 

| And’ get him to broadcast a message 

for you.’” 


Now Little Jack Horner was passing 
that way, 

So he waited to hear what the message 
should say; 

But somehow it didn’t come right at 
all; 

{Ir said, “‘Humpty Dumpty had had 

a great fall.” 


This thoroughly startled poor Little 
Miss Muffet, 

Who upset her bowl and fell off her 
tuffet; 

The Three Blind Mice heard the 
crash and saw stars, 

But they couldn't tell whether ‘twas. 
Venus or Mars. 


| Now young Georgie Porgie was. lis- 
tening-in, 

And picked up the right message in 
spite of the din; 

And the sheep who were straying with 
on one to mind them, 

He sent home again with their tails 
well behind them. ~ 


1 am the Old Woman who Lived ina 
Shoe, 
| A big birthday party is ready for you, 
| With music and dancing and riddle 
and rhyme, 
Tam sure we shall spend just the jolliest 
time. 
| = 
Betty and Her Dog. 
(Original Story from two pictures. ) 
1 am going to tell you the story about 
Betty and her dog. Betty was two 
years old. One day Betty went tothe 
kitchen and talked to her dog. “They 
talked to each other. Betty's little 
kitten watched Betty talking to her 
dog. Betty saidto her dog, ‘Can't 
you talk?’’ After aavhile Betty finish- 
ed talking. Her parents went up and 
down the street. The dog watched 
her. After a while the dog fell asleep 
inthe kitchen. Betty saw that the 


not so deep, they will eat weed seeds. © 


door was open and she went out of 
doors as far as she could go away from” 
her home. She fell into the water 
and she called for help! The great 
waves went over her. After a while 
her dog woke up and heard hercry. He 
ran as fast as he could and jumped 
into the water. He picked her up in 
his mouth. Betty was not drowned 
because her dog saved her. He laid 
her across his paws and he barked 
loudly. Betty’s dog was a brave old 
dog. ‘After a while the people heard 
him barking and they came to him. 

‘The people knew Betty’s dog was 


a brave dog to save her. The people 
took them home. —Helen Maw. 
+ Grade IVA. 


The Animals Came in One 
by One 

‘The animals went in one by one, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in one by one, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in one by one, 

The long procesion now begun, 

And they'll all be glad when Johnny 
comes marching home. 


‘The animals went in two by two, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went intwo by two 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in two by two, 

The elephant and the kangaroo, 

And we'll all be glad when Johnny 
comes marching home. 


The animals went in three by three, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

The animals went in three by three, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in three by three, 

‘The pig, the rabbit, the champanzece, 

And we'll all be glad when Johnny 

comes marching home. 


The animals went in four by four, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in four by four, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in four by four, 

Witlh many a squeak and bleat and 


roar, 
And we'll all be glad when Johnny 
comes marching home. 


The animals went in five by five 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in five by five, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in five by five, 

And the jaguar put his foot in a hive, 

And we'll all be glad when Johnny 

comes marching home. 


The animals went in six by six, 
Hurrah, hurrah, 

‘The animals went in six by six, 
Hurrah, hurrah, 

The animals went in six by six, 

And the monkeys as usual were up to 
their tricks, 

And we'll all be glad when Johnny 

comes marching home, 


‘The animals went in seven by seven, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
‘The animals went in seven by seven, 
Hurrrah, hurrah! 
‘The animals went in seven by seven, 
‘The wolves, they made as much noise 
as eleven, 
And we'll all be glad when Johnny 
comes marching home. 
The animals went in eight by eight, 
Hurrah, hurrah, 
The animals went in cight by eight, 
Hurrah, hurrah, 
The animals went in eight by eight, 
And the giant sloth of course was late, 
And we'll all be glad when Johnny 
comes marching home. 


‘The animals went in nine by nine, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in nine by nine, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

‘The animals went in nine by nine, 

avoided the porcupine, 

Ii be glad when Johnny, 

comes marching home. 
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¢ for our | Work as may be desirable. of their children to the Superintendent. No 


‘ishes for happiness, prosperity and 
all other blessings during 1928. 
past the years slip 


Ini " arshall dip, 


nguten ri ieee 
Guided ty human hand, The aim 


should be to do some. se: 


Low ink he w As dark dépths, f m S f It ta hoped that all Ravin h ‘of deat corres} Will be allowed between 

elvan ita rested {09 or So many ; ha ving charge lence 
duiterchotour falterh ellow-man, So many of usare prone | 1h, hepa Cah “thoneelves of the liberal | Parenta and offlogrs or employes under an) 
and aur last sweet ho to neglect doing little. things in hope | cerms offered by the Government for their circumstances without special vernisieg 


that some day, we will’do some great | education and Improvewent | upon ea oscaudon. every Lt 
. f@- The Regular Annual School Term begins ‘answered. 
thing to make the people glad, but we | o: The second Weinelay, in September, TY feta 2 M 

should not despise the day’ of! small | Gosethe tind Wednesda easton Expense Money : 

Money must be on band for dental accounts and 


The Past. The Future 


A ol wr jenna “| ys. i i re ix, ete., will be given u] m 

An old painter of Vienna, after] things. — Itis the littleness of men that } for, Beet Ara oN pel aired (neidiental expenses, spending money othe 
standing fora long time in silent medi- | seeth no greatness in trifles. He that STTERS AND PAPERS RECEIVED are ing, shoe repairs, new shoes, 1 

See ee cnaensc with hands | despiseth small things shall fall by litte | Lu" disebuied without delay to the partion to SE ea onal thon (ie bi 
bs 5 i (t Eh ieed Fe erated aeiremmed aedl mates to go| | eC ee te ee catlatactory eal 


Sway, if put in box in office door, will be sent to : 
Re ee needed Inet dierber oor Arber arin 
Sach tiny Sunday excepted). ‘The mewenxor Ri ate PE Sener at 
Mot allowed to post letters ab parcels, OF ret these necessary expenses, Whot thi 
Tail matter-at post office for delivery, for an 
Eiesiltimeib lnm atspiiediere mepam ont by ante ela sparse fy 
LF paren or fries oud letters pack 

Noxon to pupils, address ax follows :— 


crossed meekly on his breast and head and littl 
bent reverently low, turned away, say- 
ing, “*May God forgive me that 1 did 
notdo it better.’ “This is apt to be 
the feeling of the Conscientious man as 


on thestrosnalet 
raat 
by plant 


As we go in and out among the 


he looks back upon the closing year | 
All our words and acts, and even people during the coming rit will ; Gites notify the Superintendent of the 
vie cost us very little to be civil and kind CAT A ount of spending money they 
our thoughts, torm # picture which we } ° 3 ae edecarn ity t BELL wish the! child to have weekly 
have painted, a picture tnat can never |i word and deed. How often a) ervsapay vouansvexvrom ortreightchanwer | Sitti Gay ineuleatetendtet 
shake of the hand and a litiegword of > Thrift should be part of thelr train: 


be effaced or altered, And how full 
of faults and blurs and mistakes the 
picture is; and good reason even the 
best of men and women have to ex- 
claim, “God torgive me that I did not 
do it better.’ “There is however, 
one, and only one, useful purpose 
which our past failures can be made 


ence eme! 7 Tor Y % WOULD BE GLAD TO HAVE EVERY . 

encouragement comes as an angel mes-} [| WOM no receiver this paper send me the | Sending of Money 

senger to some poor soul struggling in pa Hea and pomt ‘ion adidreniog ot the parents Money: for The Canadian, railway. {ai and 
oaks : ING 1D | Or deat children not attending school, who are : ‘i Ari 

the entanylements of life. How many | Known to thom, so that I inay forward to them Riasttormerney caer tote 


Sina : : re have | particulars concerning this” School, and in- 
times in a moment of passion we have | PeCuNn Sere ‘and by what means thelr | a1 tonterahould be sent by Post Onis intr 
Pow xpress 


uttered words that we should ghave | children can be instructed. fote or Exp! 
given a world to have recalled and . B, COUGHLIN, M. D.. Superintendent be sent by bat 


HEL LRVILLK. ONT, 
forgotten. Let us watch our words} = — 
folcebnsetven JM flwwe will) seriousie| Guring this: yearupon which we have 


consider where our faults lie, andjear- | entered. CANIN SEONG TCs! 


Classes 
nestly strive to correct them and to dis- Back of our words are our thoughts. | <-j,o01, Houns—For menors 


* cover and eradicate the cause of our | Let us during the year resolve tothink | uogn with recor: trom 19 10.15 a, 

errors, then may ths picture we may |only pure and holy thoughts and then | — fealates and? juiiors from | Se beets ' 

yaint the coming year be much more | life will have for us a greater charm. noon and om, LOSS pat. Sickness and Correspond: 1ice: 
As Soon a8 THE Purtis AssemuLe in the | In case of the wertous illness ot pa Als, | herb 4 


(svent 


ange, 
ible J 


be aurfuland perfect than any that hang We often extend to others a new ‘clans-rooms in the morning each teacher will Yelograms will be sent daily to 
in the gallery of the past: — year's greeting “A Happy New ‘open by prayer. Att? o'olock the pupils will - guardians. IN THE ABSENCE 01 

3 Me By I ameamible tn the chapel and after prayer will | FRIEND O¥ PUPILS MAY BE QUIT! SURE 
Nor deer the Urey cable past Year to you,’ and receive the answer, pee ae ee nd ord manner, THEY ARK WELL. ‘ie 
inddieipitenieek acdc ihe same to youand many of them.'? | - Gu BENET secs" SP Oran Kouakers | All BuBUeCato Ste SoBerae avery thace. ste 

thin nobler we attain Levusinot forgeu thie wishiac:coon) as|| 1 Sudassnpezore areto be la thals-respecsive fand may write oftener if they wir :! 

I $ \ rooms and departinents five minutes before | will be written by the teachers for 
ee it is uttered bat pur itinto practice, and the time for the assembling of pupils, + ones who cannot write, stating, as 5° ar 
* z j ital sal Manan Kyvenixo Srupy intermediates frou 7 possible, their wishes. “Parents must -1?) 
f Purpose for the New Year when you hear the bells ringing out the fund senior pupllr from 7 to &s) clock pu. eiiace 


old and ringing in the new you will Religious Exercises : io med ms by family 
) : : . 


feel a deep sense of peace filing your) Every Suxpay—Sunday School at 449 a.u 
General Lecture at 2.0 p.m, Pupils of ot the achool 
denominations attend their reapective are warned | 
churches When8ver desired by the pastors Doctors ise medk 
in charxe. f j et need Tor the cursot Dea a 
KxouLan Visitixa CLenorMan. | ‘900 oases out of a 1000 they are frauds 
Bev. Lyons HA. (Apgitean | only want money for which they ir 
¥ medical 


There is perhaps notime of the year 
su joyous and yet so sad as the last 
week of December, “Then people of 
all classes,—rich and poor, saint and 
sinner, stop and reflect over the past, 


eo and it iy this peculiar attituae of mind Re retul 
q z fev. 1G. Stewart, B.D. (Presbyterian, rn. Consult woll-know? fe 
. that snakes us all serious friend, you will not have live: if «BAL BD. (United): Ite Ttonere In cases of adventitious 4 
1) ave fi s * 
AVhen retake Hee : i ones, H.A., (Baptiat) Ke and be guided by their counsel an! s4¥i 
en the bells from the neighbor- n vain. —Earl Armstrong. Killeen, (Catholio). ©. B. COUGHLIN, M.D., Superintendenh 
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A Question of Giving 


she knows we love her. Think how | girls clustered about Lois'and watched The Heritage 
By E. E. Harriman 


nice she was to us when we were in | her weigh out ounce packages of candy 
,. | Second grade and she taught us in Sun- | on Mrs. Dexter’s letter scales. When $ 
He Club met at Ruth’s | day school. Let’ s make this our chance | she had portioned out the last ounce, Tam the helr in equity 
thouse that week. It} to Square up our old score with her.” | and had popped the odd piece into her 

was to be animportant} ‘J think you’ re right,’’ agreed Geor- | own mouth, she gleefully poured the 
meeting—election of | gia Linscott. ‘'I shall make it my job to} money she had just taken in on the 
officers—and the entire | get some clothes on Tommy. I think | table and counted 
fed membership was pres-| our Jimmy's clothes will just about do] ‘I paid sixty-t 
Ranging in age from Elinore | for that particular Graham.” 

Sutton, fifteen anda half, to JessieMe-] “J think I can get shoes for him at 
Intyre, seventeen and a quarter, the | our house,"’ said Belle Ripley. ‘The 


twelve girls sat,around the room. twins are younger than Tommy, but 
“‘Now that the election is over, and you’d never know it by their feet. 


"he wisdom of the world in store, 
Are mine, all mine iu trust. 


ve cents for that 
pound, and now I have forty-eight 
cents of it.’” 

Amid all the chatter and laughter 
one girl had been very still. Atno 
time did she speak, and her smile was 


As much as any man am 1 
‘The owner of the working day: 
Mine are the minutes aa they fly 
To#aye or throw away. 


Jessie is our new president. said the They outgrow shoes while you wait. |quivery. ‘The others included her in} _?iitmine the Future to bequeath 
retiring president, Helen Olcott, “I ] 1°\1 hunt some up to-night.”” everything in the cordial way they had, T help to shape it with my breath, 


want her to take the chair at once and Mine as [thing or do. 
let me talk to the club.’’ 

Jessie rose from her seat on the da- 
yenport and moved over to the solid- 
looking armchair Helen was vacating. 
She seated herself and picked up the 
ul 


Atthe rate the needed garments were | but she had not seemed quite at ease at 
being offered, the Graham tamily | any time. Now she rose to go and 
would soon be equipped for a time, at | turned to Jessie with a wistful look. 
least. It is amazing what one good} ‘“‘I don’tbelieve that I will be at 
thought, given a start in the right direc- | your house to-morrow evening, Jessie, 
tion, can accomplish. if you will excause me,’’ she said. 
y gavel. af “Now that we've arranged for their I have nothing I can bring, and I 
‘Miss Olcott has the floor,” she] clothes,’” said Helen, “we'd better] th-think I won't come. Good-bye, 
announced gravely. plan to raise alittle money, too. Mrs. | girls.”” 

‘Miss Olcott will occupy the floor] Graham will need cash with which to] She was out of the door and spegd- 
only a very short time,” said Helen. | buy food and coal and oil. Let's ing down the walk before a girl could | let the girls sit down. Just put that 
“She wants to make an appeal to the} make upapurse. I havea dollar here, | catch her breath or think what to say. | lining on the table, Helen. Whose 
club, and then hearthe rest talk it over. | and I can bring two more by not go-| The girls looked after the slim figure | idea is this, coming to see me in a 
Itis about the Grahams. : ing to the next two concerts.’” that was hurrying up the street, and all body this way. I like it.”” 

Mrs. Graham needs help if she isto] **Mother promised me a pendant | the laughter had fown. This sensi-] ‘Helen started it,”’ began Lois. 
keep those five, chrildren warm and | that costs four dollars,’” said Belle. “‘I] tive, bright little woman in embryo had | “‘I am grateful to Helen or to any- 
fed during the winter. That's all lam | teased for it. Now I'll tell her I'd] come among them six months before. | one who brings you all around to call. 
going to say about it, except to suggest | rather have three dollars, and let the | She had come toattend their school and| | have missed you girls very much 
that we go into a committee of the jeweler keep his trinket.”’ since I had to drop my class.’” 
whole at once and discuss Mrs. “I can give only one dollar.’” came The eleven looked at one another 

, 2 r ice-of-Rea-Martin: board. fguiltfy, and Mes.” Graham laughed. 

_ “A motion to that effect is now in , but it is all I have, and] Every girl inthe Ivy Club knew that] “‘Don’t look embarrassed,"’ she 
order,’’ said Jessie. ‘It is moved and | jj [ can get for some little time.”’ she had had to plan every cent of ex-| pleaded. “‘I know how tull of other 
seconded that we at once discuss Mrs. |" “‘Now, see here, gitls,’’said Jessie, | penditure for the whole winter in or-| things your lives are, and it isn’t rea- 
Graham and her needs as a committee | That apology from Rea stirs me | der to stay in school at all, and had no | sonable to expect girls of your ages to 
ofthe whole. Allin favor, affirm by | up tosay something. Because Helen] money for extras. She had been ask-| spend much time on an old woman 
the usual sign. Unanimous! Now, | and Belle, the club plutocrats have] ed to join, and had hesitatingly con-| like myself. Why, just think, girls, 
Helen, tell us all you know about] ayreed to give three dollars apiece, the | sented, after she had been told that} | was thirty-nine years old last week 
Mrs, Graham and the five kiddies, | rest of us are feeling timid about offer- | this club had no dues. “My mother is forty-two, and she 


something doing besides dressmaking, 
and I know he will welcome you. 
As for Carrie, she is if a wriggly 
state of delight this blessed minute. 
Clear the way, Tommykins, and 


andtell itin as few words as possible.’” J ing less. ‘That’sa poor plan, at atime| Lucy Burwell hurried back to the | isn’t old a bit,’? asserted a dark-hair- 
“Mrs. Graham was ick for five | when every penny we can rake up | Chiltgns, regretting that she had linked ‘You’ re young 
weeks,’’ began Helen, “‘and what] counts. Foolish! We can’t all be | herself with acrowd she couldn’ tkeep i 


litte money she had nearly all went to} Hetty Greens. up with. She went about her work 
pay the doctor and medicine bills. “Oh, I’ mso glad you said that, Jes- | that evening with her mind more on 
“Now there isn'ta centin her pocket, | sie"? exclaimed Lois Clark. 'm | the needs of the widow than on her] you, Adele. After a woman passes 
and she is trying to sew with Jack sick | downto my last quarter. Ispentsome | task. As she was wiping the last of the | thirty-five she likes to hear that she is 
with jaundice and Carrie down with | of my allowance on things | needed, } supper dishes athought came to her, | young. 
asproved ankle. “The otherthree are} hut that pound of chocolates could | and she paused with a dish half dried. | For quite long time the girls v 
fot ol! enough to help any. There | have waited amore convenient season. | She thought for a moment, then set] ed Mrs. Graham, while the _ little 
isn't cuough coal to keep ¢ warm “‘Itseemed such rank extravagance | her lips firmly and nodded. 5 children watched and listened. _Then 
formorethan two days longer; the] that | didn't open the box. | was} When Lucy's work was finished | little Jennie edged up to Jessie and 
only iood they have now is stale bread} ashamed to offer only twenty-five | she put on her wraps and went out. | leaned against her knee. ‘The warm- 
=Mr. Graham gets that at half price | cents. I'll have more in just cight | She did not return till late. “The next | hearted Scotch girl had her in her lap 
~and potatoes with ‘salt and milk on | gays by the clock. I'll give more if | evening she again went out, and Mrs. in a twinkling, and was talking to the 
them the Grahams still are in need of help} Chilton, who knew about the efforts | child ina low voice. 
“TSmmy needs shoes and his | when it comes.”” being made by the Ivy Club through I think you're “most as nice as 
Clothes are just about dropping off of | ‘you might peddle the chocolates,” | Helen, thought she was going to the | Lucy. She's been here two times 
him. Mary needs underwear and at suggested one, after the laugh had | home of Jessie McIntyr now. and she’s promised to come 
least «ie dress, if she is to go to school, | cubsided. Perhaps some of the girls] The girls held their little informal | again. She tells us stories, an’ when 
and Jennie has to sit wrapped up in a | Wil] buy. I'll take a nickel’s worth, | meeting that evening, and went over | mother went up to give Jack his med- 
blanket while+her mother washes her myself. ‘That's all I have beside the} the lists of clothing. ‘Then they fill- } sun Lucy went over an’ jus’ made 
only diess. Mrs. Graham has to spend | half dollar I'm going to put in for Mfrs. | ed the purse with their contributicns } the old m'sheen hum. Then she 
somuch time doing the work and look-| Graham. Run home for them, | and agreed togotogetherto Mrs. Gra-| kept on ahummin’ itafter mother came 
ing ater Jack and Carrie that she has | quick !** ham’s the next afternoon, carrying | dawn. She hummed it till 1 went to 
light left for sewing, and her “Pl do it,’? said Lois. ‘‘Ican run | needles and thread and thimbles, te-} sleep.’ 
yes s.on't let her work much by lamp-| << the alley and be back in three | Sides their great packages of clothirg. | The girls glanced inquiringly at Mrs. 
Ight. Now what are we going to do | ee a be made a dash down| ‘Then they would put in the time | Graham. 
the hall. cll dark in doing what they could to] “\Jennieistelling abouta strange git 
“Girls,’* said Jessie, ‘we will runt- | make things fit the five Grahams. whotantelhererwa cveningiagolen She 
mage for clothing to-morrow, and he next afternoon found the lit le | came to the front door and asked for 
meet at my house in the evening to re-| group knocking at Mrs. Grahan-s|me. She said she hadfcome to see how 
port what we have found. Bring lists | door. She welcomed them and acce)t-| Jack and Carrie were. 1 invited her 
of everything you have discovered that | eG the purse gracefully, though w.th | in and she sat down near the children. 
would help toclothethe family. Bring | an embarrassed flush. Within ten minutes she was telling 
your cash, also. Here comes Lois) “‘It is very good of you girls to} them stories, with just a bright litle 
with the chocolates and we will ad-| want to help me out, and I surely do| nodto me that said she knew 1 would 
journ to buy her out.” appreciate it. Jack has been wishing | understand. — In less than no time she 
With much laughter and chatter, the }he could get out where there was (Continued on last page) 


pion, ‘laughed Mrs. Graham. *“Vhank 


“ll ask my father to send a box 
Of groceries up there,’” said’ Virginia 
Hastings. “*He will do it, | know 
“I shouldn’tadvise it,"’ said Helen. 
This is something we must take care 
Of without asking help from parents. 
would hurt Mrs. Graham to be help- 
Sin that way, just the same way the 
folks help old Mrs. Finnerty and Dad- 
4y Walsh. Mrs. Graham isn't their 
ind. She will take it from us because * 


Evening Hymn 


Now the day is over. 

orSiaht i drawing nied. 

Shadows of the evening 
‘Steal across the skys 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Stare intopeep: . 
Binds. and ‘and flowers 

Soon’ will be 
‘Through the lonely darkne~>. 
Sing the " 


‘Their white wings above tne, 
ir wh 3 . 
“Watching round my bed. 


When the morn awakens, 

s9aThen may farixe, 

jure. and fresh.and sinlers. 
Ih God’ holy eyes. 


Stratford-on-Avon 


Stratford in Warwickshire, England, 
is probably the most famous place in 
the world froma literary point of view, 
though it is only a litle country town 
of about eight thousand inhabitants. 
It is quite an-ancient town for it is 
mentioned in English history of the 
Saxon period. — Its prosperity is almost 
entirely due to the memory of itsmost 
noted son, William Shakespeare, born 
in 1304. i 

Nort less than 30, 000 visitors come to 
Stratford each year to pay homage at 
this literary shrine 

In spite of the fact that Shakespeare 
wasfliving about three hundred years 
ago, having died in 1016, little is defin- 
itely known of hislife. A writer of a 
hundred years ago said, “All that is 
known with certainty about Shakes- 
peare is that he was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon, married, and had children 
there, went to London asanactor, and 
wrote poems and 7 returned to 
‘ord, made his will, died and was 
buried.” Even now we know litle 
more than thisfalthough scholars have 
been trying to find out more about 
him. ‘Vhe house in Henly Street in 
which the poet was born was purchased 
by public subscription and now belongs 
to the government 

Phe Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
was completed in IS80. twas acom- 
bination of theatre, library and mus- 
cum, torever dedicated toathe man, 
whose name itbears. Onthe stage of 
this theatre the most gifted actors of 
England and America annually present 
the plays of Shakespeare. The lib- 
brary contained rare Shakespearian 
books. [twas destroyed by fire a few 


the Shakespeare's best 
sown tragedies are Ring L am- 
+t, Macbeth and Othello. A tragedy 
is a play that has a sad ending. 

Some of Shakespeare's famous 
comedies are The MerchantofVenice, 
‘The Tempest, As you like It, Mid- 
summer s Night Dream, A Comedy of 
Errors, Love's Labor Lost. A comedy 
is a play that has a happy ending. 

Some historical plays are Henry 1V, 
Henrys V, Henry V1, Richard I, Rich- 
ard HL, Julius Caesar. 


Venice the Beautiful 

Venice is a seaport and the capital 
of the province of Venice, Italy. Iris 
Situated on the Lagune (lagoon) ina 
hav of the Adriatic on one hundred and 
nteen small islands. “The islands 
are'separated by one hundred and fifty 
canals and connected by about four 
hundred bridges. Between the islands 
are canals, which take the place of 
streets and instead of using Carriages or 
troley cars, the people sail about in 
black boats called gondolas. — At night, 
When the city is hghted by lamps, the 
dark waters and moving gondolas are 
» beautiful. “Whe principal 
i called the Canal-azzo, 1s crossed 
by the Rialto, a wider bridge with three 
s, which are lined with shops. 
most beautiful part of Venice is St 
Mark’s Place, which contains a splen- 
did cathedral, the Place of the Doges, 
nt rulers of the city, and many 
other fine buildings. “he famous bell 
tower called the Campanile of St. 


Mark's stands apart from the cathedral. 
It is a square tower measuring forty- 
two feei to aside and is 323 feet in 
height. The Campanile stood until 
1902 then, through gradual decay, it 
fell to the ground. The Venetians 
have since rebuilt it upon the old foun- 
dations. The bronze horses of St. 
Mark, which stand over the cathedral 
door, were brought from Constantin- 
ople in the time of the Crusades, and 
they are so natural that they seem to 
bealive. Back of the Doges’ Palace is 
a canal, beyond which is a prison 

People who were condemned by the 
Doges passed from the palace to the 
prison across a bridge, called the 
Bridge of Sighs. It has.been the cus- 
tom to have the State prisons on the 
first floor of the Doges’ Palace, but in 
1588 the Venetians began to build new 
prisons on the opposite side of the 
canai, and’ the bridge was built to let 
the prisoners pass without being seen 
along one passage in it, from the pri- 
son and back by another passage in it 

to the prison where their lives would 
end. The man who built this bridge 
was also the builder of the famous 
Rialto Bridge, and he was known as 
Antonio of the Bridge. ‘There is a 
copy of the Bridge of Sighs in North- 

umberland Street, London, near Char- 
ing Cross. 


Salt of the Earth 

One of the first demands on 
Foochow, China, following its recent 
surrender, was an order to turn over 
its salt revenues. The Canton go- 
VYernment in southern China, which 
has been most successful inthe recent 
fighting, asked Foochow for the pro- 
ceeds of its salt tax. 

For years a part of the fund to run 
local and nations! government in 
China has been raised by taxes on salt. 
‘This instance is typical of the impor- 
tance of this ‘mineral to all peoples in 
all nations. 

Salt is so cheap and plentiful in Am- 
erica that we lose sight of the value 
placed on it in primitive countries. 

It is estimated that thirty thousand 
billion tons of salt,which would last for 
two million years at the present rate of 
consumption, are contained in a single 
deposit, underlying an area 65) miles 
Jong and about 200 miles wide, in por- 
tions of Kansas, Oklahoma, north- 
west Texas, and New Mexico, ‘1 his 1s 
by far the largest known deposit in the 
world It hay scarcely been touched 
except in Kansas, where an extensive 
industry has beer developed. 

Some salt is produced by evaporation 
of sea water in localities along the sea- 
board and in the vicinity of salt streams 
and lakes. Most of our supply ts ex- 
tracted from deposits in the earth 
Sometimes this is done by torcing 
water down holes reaching to the salt 
beds, and evaporating the brine which 
is forced up and withdrawn, Some- 
times deposits are mined. 

‘The most famous mines are the 
Wieliczka mines in Galicia 
an underground city with 65 miles of 
gallenes, traversed by more than 30 
miles of railroads. “There are mon- 
uments, houses, Churches. restau- 
rants, and railroad stations—all carved 
out of solid salt ro yen the mas- 
sive, artistically patterned chandeliers 
in numerous chapels and ballrooms are 
salt. There are subterranean riversand 
lakes. One are of the sixteen lakes is 
navigable. A boat is provided which 
visitors may hire. The mines have 
been in operation since the thirteenth 
century. They penctrate 12,100 feet 
into the earth 

In supplying more than seven mil- 


| lion tons of salt produced annually in 
‘the United States, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Kansas, and [Louisiana 
rank foremost. Michigan is slightly 
in the lead, with New York close on 


have] The so-called “‘lead pen 
not lead at all, but a combination’ of 
graphite and fine, smooth refractory 
clays, in varying proportions, according 
tothe desired degree of hardness. 
A hard point indicates aconsiderable 
admixture of clay; graphite, being a 
for of carbon, makes a very soft black 
mi . 


The Indians of Canada number 11(),- 
(00 and each year they have under farm 
crops fully 230,000 acres. More than 
4,000 Indians enlisted for service in the 
Great War, and the Indian contribu. 
tions in cash to war funds amounted 


to $44, 545. 


According to the census of 1921, 
the oriental population of Canadacon- 
sisted of 39,578 Chinese, 15,868 Ja- 
panese; Hindus, 1,016; Turks, 313, 
and a few Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Arabs. The negro population, accord- 
ing to this census, was 18,291. 


‘The area of the British Empire is 14, 
909,782 square miles. OF this total 
4,052,000 square miles are in Africa, 
3,893,020 in North America; 3,300, 
000 in Oceania, 1,824,550 in Asia, 
121,700 in Europe, 97,800 in South 
America, 12,300 in the West Indies, 
and 8,600 in Central America. 


‘The area of the British Isles is 121,- 
633 square miles, which isnot quite 
equal to one-half the areaof the Cana- 
dian Province of Alberta. In this 
area of the Bristish Isles is included the 
ar aof the Channel Islands, off the 
coast of France, which is only 75 
square miles. “The population of the 
British Isles, according to the census 
of 1921, is 47,146,506. 


her heels. a of these 
deposits which show no ii 
exhaustion The New York deposit 
alone will supply the demand of this 
country for thousands of years. 

Although salt is used principally for 
cooking and seasoning, it plays an i 
portant part in the great world in- 
dustries. Large quantities are con- 
sumed in meat packing, fish curing, 
dairying, baking, refrigerating, pottery 
glazing, in the enameland pipe works, 
in the silk aud textile industries, for 
cattle, curing and tanning hides, mak- 
ing pickles, and in many other 
indust In the form of brine, it is 
used in all chemicals containing a 
sodium base. These include many 
of the “‘ites.’” 

Every living thing would perish 
without salt, and a sufficient quantity is 
necessary to good health. Every tissue 
of the body has a small content of 
iodine, which may be supplied or 
renewed by the consumption of salt. 
Each person eats from 16 to 18 pounds 
of salt annually.—Geographic News 
Bulletin. 


Confucianisn Explained 

Confucianisn, the system of religion 
which was worked out by Confucius, 
the famous Chinese sage of the sixth 
century before Christ, is Jacking in 
spiritual elements. Confucius con- 
cerned himself neither with a God nor 
with the immortality of the soul, but 
urged men to live righteously while 
they were in the present world. 
Goodness, he said, should be 
practiced for its own sake and not 
because of a future reward. He 
emphasized man’s duty to his: fellow 
men rather than to a Supreme Being. Mesopotamia is the ancient name 
especially his duty to his parents. | of the land between the rivers Evph- 
Respect for parents has row become | rates and Tigris, and the word Meso- 
one of the very roots of Chinese } tamia means between the rivers. “The 
character. Submission to the state} country is now called Iraq. In Bibli- 
was another of his important doctrines, | cal times this country had for its capital 

Contucius laid down for his pupils the great city of Babylon,and according 
anegative form of Christ's Golden | to tradition it contained the Garden of 
Rule—“'Do not do unto others that * Eden, and is, therefore, regarded as 
which you would not like to have them | the cradle of the human race. 
do unto you.’ His sayings were 
collected by his followers and they 
form a set of proverbs that are full of 
practical wisdom and good sense. | 
‘Among them are such maxims as “To 
see the right, and not to do it, is to be 
a coward’ and “Not to. withdraw 
after an error is itself a new 
error.’ —Kansas City ‘Limes. 


‘The Suez Canal, opened in “1so9, 
has a length of 101 miles, and a_ mini- 
mum width of 147 feet, 8 inches. 
“The maximum draught of water allow- 
ed tor vessels using the canal is 32 feet. 
The average time for transit through 
the canal is 15 hours 20 minutes 
The canal is owned by a compat 
and Great Britain holds a controlling 
interest in the company. 


What Carelessness Costs 


Here is | 


By the peace settlement Iraq was 


Ne 2 tte: “re % 

Nearly 26 million letters were sent} placed under British mandate. Since 
to the deadletter office in Washington, | then Great Britain has organized self- 
1D. last year, First Assistant 


government for Iraq which is a king- 
dom and cn Aug. 10, 1921, Faisal 
was elected king. An elective, Lew 
lature wasalso_ established. y has 
an area of about 150,000 square ny'les, 
which is equal to a little more | 
one-half the area of Manitoba; bu! 
population is 2,900,000, w! 
most equal to the population of (Ont- 
ario. 


| Postmaster General John H- Bartlett 
ced inarecent speech. That 
al also handled nearly half a 
million ~ parcel post packages 
Jin the same period. “The letters 
| contained a total of nearly $120, 000in 
cash, besides about $30,000 more im 
dra stamps, checks and money 
orders. 
!  **Pead’* lettersand packages are 
| those the Government cannot deli 
| because of errors in the addresses, and 
\ cannot return to the senders because 
there are no return addresses on them 
| If the senders had used care in the ad- 
dresses the letters would have been 
delivered or returned and the Govern- 
ment would have been saved much 
trouble. —Current Events. 


Blank paper on which the notes of 
the Bank of England are printed - 9° 
closely guarded that its possession un- 
der the British law is forbidden, and 
even an attempt to obtain it 1s a fel nv: 
‘The reason for this is that the pee uli- 
arities of the paper are a main 

guard against forgery. Its roughness 
and strength—a banknote will usually 
stand a direct pull equal to half a hun- 
Eee the result of special 
| 


Interesting Information 

The highest building is the Wool- 
worth in New York Ci 
feet. “The highest E 
is the Cheops, height $50 feet. “The 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral has a 
height of 404 feet. The cross on the 
d 


and secret processes carried out by 


mills in Hampshire. “The qualitics® 
the spring water, which is used for n° 
other purpose, are believed to have 
much to do with these properti® 
These mills have had the contract {oF 
fSt. Paul’s Cathedral, London, | Bank of England note paper for more 
5 feet above the street level. than 200 years. if 


trusted workmen at the Laversoke ~ 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Note: ‘These locals are intended to be a 
exercise and a means for Sereioping 
2 encol the use of correct and 
English. rare written by the pupils, 
then corrected and revised under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
‘orm in which they finally appear. 


Mr. Srewart’s Crass 

I would like to tell you about the 
weather and New Year’s. I hope 
that you all will have a happy New 
Year. We had no Sunday School on 
Jan. Ist as itwas New Year's Day. 
The Catholics went to church in the 
morning. ‘The weather was very cold. 
‘The dinner was held over till one 
o'clock. We- had a good dinner. 
consisting of pork, potatoes, gravy. 
apple-sauce, nuts and candies. We 
went to the chapel at 2.30 o'clock and 
Mr. Campbell addressed us about 
New Year's. 

On Monday we had no school 
because it was New Year's holiday. 

Some girls skated on our rink in the 
morning. ‘The weather was very 
cold, In the evening we went to the 
assembly hall at 2.45 to see the movies. 
We had two good moving pictures. 
One picture was a comedy, ‘Bobby's 
Day Out.’* The feature picture was 
“A Kiss for Cinderella."" Both 
the pictures were very good and we 
spent an enjoyable evening. We 
were very tired when we went to our 
residence. We wentto bed at about 
10.00 o'clock. 

W: have no snow now. It is mild 
and dull. “It looks like spring. We 
have not skated very often this winter. 
We have not skated for a week. 

Doris Mabel Wenzel. 
-| would like to tell you about 
Christmas. On Dec 23rd, we had 
school in the forenoon. After school 
allthe girls went to the sewing-room. 
On Saturday forenoon the big girls dec- 
orated the senior sitting-room and after 
dinner decorated the junior sitting- 
room. We were very tired as we 
worked all day. December 25 was 
Christmas Day. The Catholic, United 
Church, Anglican and Baptist pupils 
went to church but the Presbyterians 
did not go. [ really wanted to goto. 
church on Christmas Day. 

Atter a while I was surprised to see 

my brother Cyrus, who came to visit 


me. | was very glad co see him again. 
| saw that he is getting stouter. 

Some parents came to see their boys 
andgirlsin the afternoon. We did not 
goto the chapel that afternoon. On 
Monday we had our Christmas Cele- 
bration. In the forenoon all the 
pupils and many visitors went to. the 


assembly hall. Dr. Coughiin address- 
edthem for a while. 

Atter a while Santa Claus came out 
from ochind the curtain and he talked 
tous Santa Claus gave all the boys 
and virly many boxes. “Then we all 
went to the residences and enjoyed 
openiig our boxes.and we were sure 
‘ery much pleased with all our pre- 
sents; My brother Cyrus and J were 
Yer) much surprised when my other 
brother Stanley came to spend the day 
with os and we were sure very glad to 
see fin again, The pupils and visi- 
tors had a good Christmas dinner. 

Aver dinner the girls came to the 
nk to skate all the afternoon. 
r supper we changed our dress- 
movies and a party. Bu, 
We hadno partythatevening. Butwe 
enjov vd seeing the movies about Jackie 
“00200 in, **Johuny Get Your 
Cut, which was very good and in- 
teresting We had a good time on 
Christmas Day. 

—Cylene Barbara Youngs. 


bay 


es ty 


SrarortH Fair 
—One Thursday morning last sum- 
Mer iuy mother told me that her bro- 
ther-i-law wanted me to go to see a 
hore-race in Seaforth. AtLbo'clock 


{ Uhad my dinner. My uncle’s name 
is Harry Elliott and he took me in his 
ican at 12 o'clock. My two sisters, 
{and Harry's family went also, 
mother could not go because she 
;was busy. His car was a ‘‘Stude- 
| baker.’’ We arrived at Seaforth and 
found the fairground. There were three 
| thousand people in it. The weather 
was very cold. Dr. Whitley’s horse 
of Goderich, raced very swiftly and 
won several times. His horse raced 
around the track in about one minute 
and eight seconds. “The_ president 
gave a silver cup to Dr. Whitley for 
a prize. The horse was three years 
old. We cheered because Dr. Whit- 
ley won. After that, we went home 
via Bayfield. It isavillage. We rode 
down the hill and saw a beautiful river 
of water near Lake Huron. It look- 
ed so fine because the sun was setting 
aud the colours were very beautiful. 
My sister Dorothy and I arrived 
home at 8,30 oclock. We had en- 
joyed ourselves. —Hilton Elwood Bell. 


Mr. Latty’s Crass 

—On Sunday we did not goto Sun- 
day school. 

The Catholic pupils went to church. 
We had pork, apples, nuts, candies 
and pie in the dining-room. 

That afternoon we went for a walk 
through the city. 

On January the second we did not 
goto school. We played games or skat- 
ed on the rinks. Mr. Blanchard was 
quite sick. Mr Lally told Miss Reid 
that we would go to movies in the as- 
sembly-room in the evening, We saw 
two fine moving pictures. One was a 
comedy. It was Bobby’s Day Out. It 
made everyone laugh. It was real fun- 
ny. The feature pictute was A Kiss for 
Cinderella. It was a lovely picture. We 
certainly enjoyed it. 

—Margaret Amanda Bowen. 


—Last summer | went to the 
Onttawa exhibition with my sisters, my 
cousin and some friends. We went 
in a friend's car. When we reached 
Ottawa we went to my cousin 
Edna’s place and had our dinner. 
Then we asked Edna tocome down 
to the exhibition with us. When we 
were atthe exhibition grounds, we 
went tosee the horse show and we 
enjoyed the show very much. When 
the show was over, we went back to 
my cousin's again and had supper and 
soon after supper we went home. It was 
very late when we reached home, but 
we allhad a goodtime. _[ will go to 
the Ottawa exhibition again next sum- 
mer. —Edrie Kinsella. 


—On December twenty-sixth in the 
morning the boy scouts helped Miss 
Ford and Miss Deannard to carry 
many boxes from the parcel-room to 
the assembly room. Many _ people 
came here. About eighteen deaf boys 
came to visit the school. Dr. Cough- 
lin and Mr. Coleman gave ‘short 
speeches about Christmas. ‘Santa 
Claus came and talked funny. . {We 
laughed at him. know; who! was 
Santa Claus. He gave many boxes to 
us. The boy scouts helped the girls 
carry many boxes to the girl's residence. 


In the afternoon the O.S.D. Grads | 
wplayed hockey against the O.S°D. 


The Grads were defeated. Inthe 
evening we went to ashow in the 
assembly room. We saw pictures of 
Jackie Coogan in “Johnny Cet Your 


hair Cur."” The pictures were good. 
Then we went to the kitehen. 
Cakes and lemonade were served. 


About 10.30 we wentto bed We 
| were. tired, but we had a happy day> 
| —Francis Gerald Meyette. 


—New Year's was on Sunday. 
| There was good cold winter weather 
last Sunday. We had no Sunday Schoal: 
About 9. 30 ’oclock the Catholic pu- 
| pils walked to church. - It was cold. 


On Monday mérning about 6.30 
o'clock we woke up. At 7.15 we 
went to breakfast. 

At 2.30 o'clock Mr. Stratton’s 
team played hockey against Mr. Blan- 
chard’steam. The result was a one 
goal tie. My team had played, and 
Mr. Lally's team played hockey 
against Mr. Rutherford’s team. Mr. 
Rutherford’s team were defeated by 
the score of 7t05. This week Mr. 
Stratton’s team were defeated by Mr. + 
Rutherford's team and Mr. Blan- 
chard’s team defeated Mr. Eally’s 
team. The league games begin on 
Friday, January 6th. Wee shall play 
twelve games. 

—Hugh Daniel McMillan. 


—I am going to tell you about bad 
weather, which we had in Belleville. 
Last month we had-a terrible rain 
storm one Sunday night. After we 
went to bed it rained very hard andthe 
wind was fierce. In the morning we 
were surprised to find that both basket- 
ball standards and part of the boy's 
tink were blown down. A tree was 
blown down near the girl's residence 
and some windows were broken. The 
water was dirty because the bay was so 
rough. Some of the boys noticed the 
water going over the Bay of Quinte 
bridge. ‘The waves were very high. 
After we came to school, it became 
colder and began to snow alittle. For 
a little while we had a real winter 
blizzard. We thought of the Catholic 
pupils who had to walk to church and 
back and were very sorry because it was 

so cold and stormy. 
—Carl W. Eames. 


—I would like to tell you about 
hunting. A man named Mr. Jones 
did not like to live in the warm 
country. He was fond of hunting so 
he went back north to huntsome deer, 
moose and beaver. He took his gun, 
snow-shoes and food with him, also 
blankets and matches. When he got 
there, he lived in a log cabin. He 
gathered some wood and built a fire 

Vhen he went out t) hunt deer and 
to trap other animals and travelled on 
snow-shoes. He stood. very still 
behind a tree and shot a young deer 
and others ran very fast. He tied up 
the deer and carried it to his cabin. 
He stayed there for several days. He 
shot several animals. He sold the furs 
for money. 

—Jean Victoria Fhompson 


Miss Carrott’s Crass 

—One afternoon George and his 
mother went to the city. They bought 
books, pencils, a ruler and a rubber. 
George carried them home. He did 
not want to go to school. — Ethel was 
George's sister. She ran home from 
school. She told her father that she 
liked to go to school. George told 
him that he did not. 

Next morning George and Ethel 
awoke. They ate their breakfast and 
kissed their mother good bye. Ethe 
ran and met her friends. “They walk- 
ed fast to school. George did not 


walk with the other boys. He went 
alone. He was cross. He did not 
ike to yo to school Art schoo 


George's teacher told the pupils of his 
class a story about a little boy who 
could not go to school because he wes 


lame. George was sorry for the lam: 
boy. He was glad that he was net 
lame. He went to visit the lame 
boy. Then George went to school 


every day and-learned to read well 
Sometimes he went tosee the lame boy 
and he read many stories for him. 
George liked stories about soldier: 

—Kstella Mary Gerow. 


THe OLp SHorMAKER 
—Once upon atime there was an 
old man who was a shoemaker. He 
was always kind to the poor people 


Once he had many shoes and boots 1 


jhe 


to mend. He had to put soles and 
heels on each pair. A very poor boy 
came to the shoemaker’ s shop and ask- 
ed the shoemaker Mr. Johnson if he 
would put a new sole on his :shoe. 
Mr. Johnson told him that he would 
if he paid for the leather. Albert 
Wilking told the shoemaker that he 
hadn’tacentin his pocket. So Mr. 
Johnson was kind to him and told him 
to sit down beside him on a bench. 
Mr. Johnson toid him to take off 
his shoe. Albert stood up beside him 
and watched him fix hisshoe. When 
the shoemaker looked at the sole of the 
shoe he saw a hole like a heart in the 
sole and asked him if he had ever 
dreamed of a girl. Albert laughed 
and told him that he took a girl to 
school that morning. Mr. Johnson 
asked him if a girl wa jrade VITA, 
Sr. Dept, and Albert told him that she 
was and he told him that he was in 
the same grade Albert told the shoe- 
maker Mr. Johnson to hurry up and 
mend his shoe. The shoemaker asked 
him what time he went to school. 
The boy told him that he went to 
school at eight o'clock. He told him 
that he went to High School. The 
shoemaker Mr. Johnson told him that 
his son went there Jast year and he pass- 
ed all through school. The boy said 
to Mr. Johnson, ‘It is eight ten now 
and [am late. I will wear my shoe io 
school and comeback at 2.30."’ So 
Albert put his shoe on and picked 
up his books aad ran off to school. He 
had a skate-strap around his books, 
but he dropped them and Spilled them 
all over the ground. When he was 
picking them up, he saw a rope as 
thick as his thumb so he went and got 
it. He tied it around his books and he 
ran away off to school as fast as his legs 
could take him. He was proud of the 
rope for hoiding his books together. 
The teacher Mrs) James asked him 
why he was so late and he told her that 
he was atthe shoemaker and he told 
her that his shoe needed 4 new sole. 
He told her that he was too late for 
the shoemaker to put a new sole on his 
shoe so he told her that he would go 
again and the‘shoemaker would put a 
new sole on his save free The teach- 
er asked him why the shoemaker put 
anew sole on his shoe and he 
toldher that the shoemskeigwas a 
friend of his tather and so this iy the 
end of the story Willie Pryon. 


THe Wase's Nest 

—One hot day last summer two 
man began to make a wall for putting 
up some pictures. When they fin- 
ished making it, the wall was painted 
bythe men. “The wall was black and 
brown. “Lhey went back home. A 
man came to his garage. He opened 
the door. He drove his truck back 
after a while. He took some pictures 
anda brush. He pur them on the 
truck and went to the wall and put the 
pictures on it. He went back home. 
A bush grew near the wall. It al- 
most always rained. “The bush grew 
big It was about four feet high. A 
mother wasp and many other Wasps 
began to make their hive. They 
inade it under the bush, “Fwo boys 
came tothe wall. Harry was fourteen 
years old. Nathan was nwelve years 
old. Harry climbed up on the edge 
of the walland walked along. Then 
Nathan also walked there and- shook 
the bush with his feet. ‘he wasps 
them and flew out ai theirhome. 
They stung the boys’ legs. The 
boss screamed and ran home as, fast as 
they could. “Their mother put’ water 
and salt on their legs. She was sorry 
tor them. They never walked on the 
edge of the wall fain because the 

wasp’s hive was under the bush 
Dennis S$. Armes. 


free 


Just as the wwig is bent, the tree is 
inclined. —Pope 
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The life assurance now being carried 
by Canadians totals about five and a 
half billion dollars. Last year over a 
billion dollars of new life insurance 
was taken out. 


‘The most important manufacturing 


‘The Canadian $e popalabed vale en fee nites industry of Canada is pulp and paper 


‘The mechanical work is all done by the pupll- 


making, which has an output of some 


apprentices: nical work rection of our tnrtrnc- | 3,000,000 tons.ayear, valued at $250, 
inting. st 


vor § 
‘The subscription price ix one dollar a year 


payable in advance. 


000,000. Canada now occupies the 
first place in the world inthe production 


ddrem att communteations and ubsoriptions | Of newsprint, and exports more than 
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Interesting Facts About 
Canada 


all other countries combined. 


January 16, 1928 


As compared with 1921, Canada in 
1927 produced twice as much gold, 
one andahalf times as much silver, 
two and a half as much nickel, three 
times as much copper, five times as 


‘The total_mineral praduction of | much lead, and four times as much 


Canada ir, 1927 was $241,773, 000. 
‘The chief items were: coal, $60,258, 
0 gold, $37,731,000; copper, 
26, 00) lead, 16,456,000; 
nickel, $15,105,000; silver, $12,448, 
Q00; zinc, $9,985,000; asbestos, 
8,919,000. 


Ontario alone produced over a 
000,000 worth of gold last year. “This 
Province now ranks third among all the 
countries in the world in the produc- 
tion of gold, “The Hollinger mine 1s 
probably the most productive mine in 
the world. Its annual production is 
over $12,000,000 and it has produced 
nearly $120,000,000 altogether. “The 
highest grade gold ore in the world is 
found at land Lake. 


Ontario has enough nickel already 


zinc. This is an indication of the 
wonderful development of our mineral 
resources. 


‘The total production of the field, 
orchard, garden and live stock exceeds 
two billion dollars a year. 

‘The total hydro-electric power deve- 
loped in 1900 was 171,000 horse 
power; in 1920 it was 2,508,000, and 
in 1927 it was 4,833,000 horse power, 
representing a capital investment of 
about a billion dollars. 


Progress Really Evident 
‘This is the title of a very thoughtful 


and timely editorial in a recent issue 
of The lowa Hawkeye. The article 


in view to supply the whole would for has special reference to the matter of 


a hundred years at the present rate of 
consumption, and itis reasonably sure 
that other rich deposits will be found. 


instruction in trades at our schools for 
the deaf, and the chief purpose of such 
instruction is stated in these words: 
**We make the error of regarding our 


Ontario contains enormous quantities | school industrial work as strictly yoca- 


of iron but most of it consists of the } tional. 
more refractory ores, {rom which it is educational, and can be in 


cheaper to import pig iron*made from | nical schools, and we do not professte 


It iy first of all 
large sense 
nt needs to 


It is not so. 


expensive to extract the metal by any 
known process. It is considerably 


This view pe 
¢\ be emphasized, “These are not tech: 


cultural.”” 


the easily mined and cheaply smelted | to give our pupils a Complete technical 


ores of Minnesota, 


Consequently not | training. 


Such a course requires two 


a pound of iron ore is being mined inJor three years in a fully equipped 


Ontario at the present me. 


technical school, covering the whol 
of the student’stime. Our pupils spend 


Canada’s meat packing production | thirteen or fourteen hours a week in 


in 1926 was $167,000, 000. 
a rapidly growing industry. 


Vhe total value of the field crops o| 
Canada for 1927 y 


000 bushels and of oats, 383,000, 006 
bushels. 
wheat crop ts available for export. 


Canada’s total foreign trade was $2. 
312,111,000, of which $1,226,481 
(00 consisted of exports. 


$1,141, 367,000. 
‘The prodoction of wheat was 444, 240, 


Over two thirds of Canada’s 


This is} the shops, equivalent to fifty to sixty | 


days of eight hours each in a year, 
which is quite inadequate to give a 
young boy a thorough knowledge of a 
trade. We try to lay a good founda- 
tion, and develop the pupils’ intel 
gence and manual dexterity, As th 
Hawkeye says, our shop instruction 
not strictly vocational, but educational. 
A lady, speaking to the writer notlony 
ago, expressed the opinian that ourdeaf 
pupils should get a complete vocational 
training at this school, so that they 


Jess than one-sixth of the wheat | Could go out and secure positions as 


tand of Canada has yet been cultivated 


thoroughly competent workmen. We 
do not regard it to be the duty of the 


Vhe total value of the goods manu- | state to fit boys or girls for a trade, 


factured in Ontario last year was over | any more than for busine: 


two billion dollars. 


‘The Peace River Basin has an are: 


or a pro- 
fession. Allthe free education any child 
has a right to expect is a good public, 
a | and if possible high school course, but 


‘of 200 by 400 miles, half of which, or | free public and high schools cannat 


20,000, 000 


crops. “The soil is wonderfully fertil 
andthere is plenty of rainfail and 
peerless summer climate. 


Irisknown 


res, isadaptable to cereal | be expected to turn out competent, 


je | fully equipped artisans any more than 
a | doctors or lawyers 
Many of our boys 


ve gone from 


as Canada’s 20,000,000 acre * hot- | our school, with such industrial train- 


house,” because of the rich, moist so 


il | ing as We have been able to give them, 


and the long days of sunshine; for | and have secured remunerative posi- 


eighteen to twenty hours 
shines continuously. 


day the su 
The resultin, 


in| tions, but of course they Id not be 
| regarded as expert workmen To 


crops are phenomenal, the six year | became this, they would have to serve- 
average for marquis wheat being 34, of |as apprentices for two or three 


Huron wheat 4 
els tothe acre 
sown to wheat and half to oats, th 
would give this region a city « 
three to four hundred million bushel 


of wheat, and eight hundred toa thous- 


and million. bushels of oats a year. 


and of oats 101 bush- | years undercompetent foremen, or else 
If half the land were | take aone or two year course at a 


is | technical school, as some have done. 
of The last paragraph of the Hawk- 
Is | seye’s article is as follows: 

“One more evidence that the 
‘schools forthe deaf are functioning 


better today than ever before: Find 
a group photograph taken at a school 
for the deaf ten or fifteen years ago. 
Study the faces. All solemn, serious, 
even wooden, stamped with the ex- 
pression that’ life is real, life is « 
est,’” and their burden of responsibility 
tremendous. ‘Turn to a recent group 
photograph taken at the same school. 
Count the happy, smiling, care-free 
faces, see the newer, more wholespme 
viewpoint upon life evident in the.ex- 
presssions, Realize, if you can, that 
there hasbeen a spiritual revolution. Is 
this thing valueless? Is it an imprac- 
tical thing??”_* 


Dan Beard has remarked that it hurts 
the head to think. Many of our pu- 
pils, and many other people that we 
know, se to be quite free from 
pains in thelhead. 


Last December the 140th anniver- 
sary of ‘Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
the founder of deaf education in Am- 
erica, wasobserved. On another page 
will be found a commemorative poem 
composed in his honor by Dr. J. 
Schulyer Long, the scholarly principal 
of the Lowa School. 


Some people curefully safeguard 
theiractions, merely for the sake of 
their reputations, and to secure the 
good opinion of others. Yet they 
may be but ‘‘whited sepulchres’’ to 
use the comparison the Master used. 
They present an immaculate appear- 
ance, but within are filled with all sorts 
of evil and unclean thoughts. It is 
our thoughts and our harbored desires 
that guage our real moral worth. It 
is our thoughts that make or mar our 
characters and our destiny. 


We generally get our paper out on 
time, so as to mail it on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. Our Jan, Ist 
iskue, however, was delayed and was. 
not mailed until the seventh, with the 
result thata number of subscribers have 
written to inform us that they had not 
| received their copies. We are sorry 
‘o have given them this trouble, yet it 
is a sort of pleasure to get these letters, 
for it shows that the readers appreciate 
the paper and miss it if it does not ar- 
tive. One mother adds the following 
nice words: “‘We have not yet re- 


look forward so muchto the dear little 
paper. It seems to keep us in touch 
with the daughter we have in the 
School, and | am sure there is news in. 
it about how the children spent Chirst- 
mas. I would not be without it for 
anything.” 


The purpose of an education 

—Is not to save us from work, but 
to teach us to work well. 

—Is not to give us thoughts, but to 
teach us to think. 

—Is not to give us facts, but ro teach 
us to recognize them. 

—Is nor to fill us full of knowledge, 
but to teach us how and where we can 
readily find out just what information 
on any subject we need and when we 
need it. 

—Is notto teach us to make money, 
but to make a life. 

—lIs not to mould the characters of 
pupils according to one set model, but 
‘to develop cach one’s individuality and 
enable him to make the best possible 
use of his special aptitudes and talents. 


‘The school has had considerable 
difficulty in securing apples for the 
children this winter bur finally during 
the early days in December several 
barrels came thru, and others soon fol- 
lowed. The Managing Officer states 


that never in his experience have 
apples been priced as high as at pre. 
sent, but that he believes it is neces. 
sary for the health of the chidren here 
that they have a reasonable supply uf 
apples furnished them to be eaten as 
fruit, and not as pie or sauce,—The 
Illincis Advance. 

In this respect our pupils are fortun- 
ate. Our orchards supplied all the 
fruit we can possibly use throtighout 
the whole season. Every day at din- 
ner there is aheaping platter of red. 
cheeked apples on every table—two or 
three for each pupil. And most of 
our pupils have as rosy cheeks as do 
the apples. 


B-r-r-r-r, we are glad we are not liv- 
ing in Florida. Itis reported that a 
man froze to death there a few days 
ago, while here the weather is balmy 
and very enjoyable. We would sug- 
gest that the people of that state should 
spend their winters in Ontario so as to” 
escape the rigors of their climate. 


Probably the pupils never received 
so many sleds and skates for Christ- 
mas presents as they did this season, 
‘There must have been the twenty-five 
or thirty sleighs. But so far they 
have been of little use, as the ground 
has been entirely bare for the last two 
weeks. The past week the weather 
has been like that of spring, the grass 
is a little green, and in our central 
court yard there are sonfe patches of 
moss that are growing beautifully. Buds 
are appearing on lilac bushes and some 
other plants, and in some places tulip 
shoots are appearing above the ground; 
while in England the snow has been 
ten or fifteen feet deep in places, and 
and the weather has been very cold all 
over western and southern Europe. 
it is time for Kipling to get out a new 
version of “Our Lady of the Snows.’ 


Repetitions 

After all, “‘genius is but the infinite 
capacity for taking pains.’” And one of 
the pains that teachers of the deaf must 
voluntarily endure, is that of constant 
repetitions. We must take nothing 
for granted. 

‘The hearing child has facts, lan- 
guage, information of all kinds, re- 
peated to him in innumerable forms. 
Much of this he absorbs almost un- 


‘consiously through the ear without any 
ceived The Canadian for Jan. Ist. We 


deliberate attempt on the part of those 
around him to canvey these few ideas. 
The little deaf child gleany his 
knowledge through the eye alone, ad- 
mittedly a slower channel of communi- 
cation to the brain than th- ear, and the 
eyes must depend largely upon the 
conscious effort of those who love the 
child sufficently to speak directly to 
him. He loses all chance repetitions. 
We must make those ‘up to hin in 
school. We must explain constantly, 
and repeat our explanation even att the 
risk of being tiresome. How otten 
we hear the inexperienced teacher ex- 
claim: ‘‘Johnny Jones is so stupid! 
I taught him that very thing last week, 

or last month, or even last year, as the 
case may be— and now he can’t rem- 
ember it!’’ Is itnot rather the teacher 
who is stupid, when she fondly thinks 
that one explanaion will suffice forall 
time? ‘The very simplest things are the 
biggest stumbling blocks to the eat 
child, because the teacher takes it for 
granted that he understands. \sk 
questions about the lesson. Make tt 
alive. Be enthusiastic yoursell, nd 
you will create enthusiasm in jour 
pupils.” Incidentally drill, drill, drill 
but don’t let them know they are being 
drilled. [.et the constant drops 

repetition sink in, and eventually sou 
may hope to open the way for the 
spontaneous fountain of language. — 
Elizabeth Peet, Professor of 1a. 
guages, Gallaudet College. 
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Continuous mild weather since the 
first of the year has held up the hockey 
Jeayue schedule and generally spoiled 
the usual out door programme of skat- 
ing, sliding, etc, so greatly enjoyed 
by the pupils at this season. 

Apparently our winter has gone as- 
tray this year and landed in England 
and some of the southern states that 
do not appreciate it half so well as we 
do. 


New buildings or additions are the 
order of the day. The Halifax, 
Canada, School has the following to 
say about a new building in the 
December first issue Of The School 
News: 

The architect has completed the final 
plans for the proposed new building, 
and is now drawing up the specifica- 
tions. We can now give more 
information about the building. First 
it will be fire-proof, or as near so as ts 
possible. It will join the present 
building on the north west side, and 
the architectural lines of the present 
building will be followed. 

On the basément floor there will be 
a gymnasium, boys’ and girls’ play- 
rooms, work-shop, and an addition to 
the present launary, On the first 
floor there will be three class-rooms, 
boys’ and gi Is’ sitting-rooms and 
hospital “Csdlation floor). “On ‘the 
second Hoor there will be three class- 
rooms and teachers’ hall, which will 
contain residence for four teachers, 
and hospital (Infirmary floor.) On 
the third Hoor there will be two dor- 
mitories for girls with supervisor’s. 
bedroom between, and two dormitories 
for boys with supervisor's bedroom 
between, also bathrooms, linen rooms 
and trunk-rooms. 

It will be seen that we have hospital 
accommodation on two Hoors. 
Hoor contains boys’ and girls’ wards, ‘diet 
kitchen, nurse’s room, bathroom and 
linen-room. “There willbe a separate 
entr trom the outside, also an 
ind from the rest 
Each floor can be so 
so as to provide complete 


ce 


IMterior entrance to a 
of the building. 
iff 


shut 


Atiich: time and thought have been 
spen’ on the arrangement of the plams, 
and when finished, we feel that we 
shall have a building of which we and 
the \Laritime provinces can be proud. 


A Comedy in Downing Street 
Our 


London policemen are not rep 


how ced for their Admirable Critchton 
qua’ oes but their resource 1s equal to, 
mos of even London's emergencie: 

A purty of deaf and dumb people visit- 


ed (owning Street and were anxious 
fo koow which was Mr. Baldwin's 
fecdence and w 
They most expert finger talker ap- 


Side the Premier's house and made 


Signs totally beyond the officer's ken. 
Then one of the seniors of the mute 
Party had a brain wave. He perched 
his hat sideways on his head with a 
eather tucked in most jauntily in imi- 
of Mr. Churchill's famous 7 
folese souvenir, “The policeman tum- 


ich Mr. Churchill's. | 


Proiched the policeman on duty out- | 


Tas Canapian 


bled at once, and after pointing to 
No. 11 as the Chancellor's official 
home, produced a briar pipe from his 
pocket. When he placed this in 
mouth and pointed to No. 10 a chortle 
of delighted | comprehension went forth 
from the visitors. That they all at 
once recognized, was Baldwin's place. 
A monocle, parodied with a coin, just 
as effectively identified Sir Austin 
Chamberlain's headquarters. 

—Deaf Quarterlry News. 


Something Is Wrong! 


Faulty posture is regarded by many 
people as a purely mechanical matter 
which can be corrected in a mechani- 
cal way. Sometimes this is true, but 
sometimes the difficulty is much more 
far-reaching. | Generally speaking, 
there is perhaps no more significant 


indication of physical decadence and | 


poor general condition than habitual 
faulty posture. 


Flat-foot, uneven shoulders, moder- | 


ate spinal curvature, round shoulders, 
depressed chest, protuberant abdomen, 


peculiar individual characteristic attitu- | 


des—unbeautiful and inexcusable—are 
common human traits. 

Wheh we contrast the slumping, 
apathetic posture of many human be- 
ings seen daily on our streets, with a 
high-stepping, vigorous, healthy ani- 
mal, we may well wonder if there isn’t 
something wrong with a civilization 
which has brought such a condition 
about. —Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Miss Sarah Fuller passed away on 
the first of August in her ninety-second 
year. She was apioncer in teaching 
speech to the deaf and the first speech 
training Helen Keller received was 
from her. Miss Fuller founded the 
Horace Mann School and was its 
principal for more than two score 
years. 

The November 15th issue of The 
Canadian has on its front page a cut 
of six pretty girls and apparently their 
teacher, who compose a Home Nurs- 
ing Class. The picture was taken on 
the front steps of the hospital. The 
teacher is doubtless the school nurse. 
The training{ of girls for home nurs- 
is rapidly becoming a feature of 
S quite essential that 
s know at'least the rudiments of 
nursing, for they will have much of it 
to do when they have a family of their 
own. — he Deaf Oklahaman. 


Among the many congratulatory 
messages received by Miss Caroline 
Yale, for many years principal of the 
Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., 
on her 79th birthday, was one from 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge who before her 
marriage was for three years a teacher 
at the Clarke School. The message 
reads: 

**Your birthday will soon be here, 
and I want to be sure to have my little 
word of greeting among the many 
messages which you will receive upon 
that occasion. May today be ahappy 
one for you, in which you may have a 
real sense of the admiration and attec- 
tion which your host of friends have 
tor ryou: 
here will be many of them ga- 
thered about you—some of us neces- 
sarily absent. Will you then, in some 
quiet moment of the day, look out of 
your window and try to picture us 
smiling in at you?” ~ Exchange. 


A hearty laugh stirs up the bloods 
expands the chest, sweeps av the 
cobwebs from the brain and electrifies 
the whole system. 


‘A penny in an empty box rattles 
loudly. 
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Tricks in Movies Explained 

The cost of the original Mayflower 
‘was, approximately, $4,000. “That of 
the duplicate, built -by Charles Ray, 
was estimated at $65,000. Tons of 
specially designed machinery, beneath 
the vessel, served to rock it during the 
filming of the furious gale. 

The Great effects in “The Old 
Homestead'’ were produced by sub- 
stantial wind machines and contrivances 
for distibuting dust above the ‘screen- 
scape." A battery of these@ir agita- 
tors will tear loose anything that isn't 
set in concrete. Thewyclone which 
you saw on the screen wiped a whole 
town off the map and that was one of 
the most realistic nature performance 
ever, pictured. 

One of these engineers was respon- 
sible for building 350 to 500 covered 
wagous onthe plains. Thegreat herd 
of buffalo that were used in the picture 
were mean and vicious, so the engine- 
er had an added problem—that of pro- 
tecting the players while at work. Ex- 
pert marksmen were provided, and 
even stranger than movie-making was 
the thrilling hip shot that brought down: 
a crazed brute directly in front of the 
lens. Had his single shot not pene- 
trated the buffalo’s brain, the director 
would have had to send back to Holly- 
wood for another cameraman. 

When you gazed upon “‘Safety 
Last,’’ you were sure that a lot of 
trick photography s reeling off 
before your eyes. You were wrong! 

‘There was no trick photography and 
only the ordinary camera was used, 
Credit another of these same engineers 
for the most breath-taking and ex- 
citing film ever made. He did it by 
making fake corners on the tops of 
real buildings, and focussing the cam- 
era so that theslim edge of protecting 
roof:wouldn’t show. You could look 
straight down to the pavement below, 
andithat little edge upon which Harold 
! Lloyd worked was no place for anyone 

butia man with steel nerves. The 
miuke-believe corners were built in just 
far énough so that a fall could be pre- 
vented—if the actor worked fast—and 
so that’a platfora could be erected for 
the'tamera. Yet they were close 
enough to the edge so that, by shoot- 
ing With camera at the proper angle, 
the drop to the street looked straight 
down. Lloyd and the engineer had 
worked out certain angles for the cam- 
era that gave the desired effect of 
height and sheer drop. 

By mispresenting artistically and 
scientifically, the camera creates ard 
maintains illusions that otherwise would 
be impossible, because of the immense 
expense. —St. Nicholas. 


Seven Million \V indows 
Not many people know they have 
three and not two lungs, as is ¢ 
monly supposed —that the skin 
more important as a purifying agent 
of the body than the two lungs within 
it. 
The skin of anormal adult has seven 
million pores, which, minute though 
they are, would extend twenty-seven 


even | Medical 
even | 


On Gallandet’s Birthday 
Emancipator of the mind 
Gbtlver by ature, depaned to fn 
‘The biteerniess and gallo 


He helped us apprehend the stars; 
eeahowed lis 10. aie Mah: 
He broke for ux the prison bars 
That held us in the night. 


Forsaken of the church and iaw, 
Hexpoke and bade us rive; 
‘The beauty of the earth we saw. 

And hope be; ond the skies. 


He spent his life in work and thought 
fo better husuan kind 
The battles of the weak he fought 

In knighthood of the mind, 


1 ne'er furxet our debt to thee, 

+ Nor let thy fame dec 

‘Gur patron saint shou ltever be, 
Ax Hartford is our shrine, 


And by our words and deeds we'll prove 
Some hearts are loyal yet, 
And beat with gratitude and love 
For you, dear Gallaudet. 
~_ by J 


N 
Result of Not Sending Child- 
ren to Schoool 


How often one meets an adult 
deaf person with a mentality only a 
litle more than half developed because 
the right training was not given him in 
early life. 

It is evident to those who work 
among the deaf that more than the 
ordinary amount of teaching is neces- 
sary to put the deaf child on a par 
with the hearing child. Yet in many 
cases parents of the deaf children 
allow the hearing children of the 
family to go to school and keep the 
deaf child home to work thinking that 
he cannot learn, or it "may be they 
have sucha feeling of pity for the child 
that to pare with it seems out of the 
JB ither of w! ric reasons 


Schulyer Long. 


handicap. 

Just recently one adult deaf person 
remarked to us that she had many 
bitter moments because she was not 
sent to school at the age when her 
sisters and brothers were “They are 
all well educated and are filling 
comfortable pasitions, while her work 
must be menial. 

We have no way of ascertaining 
how many of these deaf would have 
mad, good, instead of being indifferent 
citizens, had their education poet been 
neglected, butthe number is unquest- 
ionably great. But we do know with 
certainty that their value to themselves, 
to their families and to the state would 
have been great had they received 
educational training at the right time. 
—Geo. B. Lloyd. Superintendent of 
the Washington State School for the 
Deaf. 


Surveys made in the last few years 
indicate that there are 10,000,000 
people in the United States who have 
lost all or part of their hearing; 3,000, 
O00 of these are school children. 

Much deafness ts, as far as present 
knowledge goes, incurable, 
but at last eighty per cent. is prevent- 
able. Yet not until recently has any 
nation-wide effort been made to stamp 
out deafness at its beginning or to carry 
on research which might lead to dis- 
covery of acure. — The Baltimore Sun. 


miles if they were placed in line. Each 
of these pores is a hard-working wir - 
dow to which blood Hows, empties * 
Waste matter, and takes in oxyge | / 
from the air, It is a face that my 
one of these seven million pores can re 
main closed without being a danger t 
health. 

If you were to cover your body with 
thick paint or varnish, and so close atl 
the pores, death would follow quickly 
An instance is that of a Paristan 
ancer who, desirous of achieving no- 
toriety, appeared ata dance with her 
body completely covered with gold 
paint. She died the same night. It is 
possible for a person to live for many 
years with only one lung, yet if onc 
third of a man’s skin is destroyed, sav 
by burning, he cannot possibly live. 


There is an up-and-coming young 
man who is attracting attention because 
of his recent promotion to a position 
as assistant to the principal of the Lex- 
ington Avenue school for the De: 
New York. He ts J. Yale Croute t 
son of one of the most distinguished 
educators of the deaf--the late Dr. 
A. LE. Crouter. Mr. Crouter re- 
ceived his training under Miss Caroline 
Yale of the Clarke School and Miss 
Dawes of the Mr. Airy. He was 
also for several years a teacher in the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
deaf. North Dakota Banner. 


reasonable and 
-Anon. 


Nothing is more 
cheap than good manners. 


The Snowmon 

By Maup Linpsay 
Ht Once upon a time there was a man 
Skater’ s swiftest races trying, who was made of snow. Hehad sticks 
Snowmen standing grim and ghostly, | for his arms, and coals for his eyes} 
Snowtorts breached and battered most- | his nose was made of anicicle, and his 
mouth was abit of bent twig, which 
turned up at the ends so he looked as if 
he were smiling. 

“He's the finest snowman we've 
everseen,”’ said the children who made 
him. And they joined hands and 
danced around him until their mother 
called them in to supper. 

“Good-by,”’. they called to him as 
they climbed the fence that divided the 
field frem the yard “‘Good-by. We 
will bring you a hat tomorrow.”” 

There were_a half dozen of the 
children, and the youngest of them 
was a little boy who had never helped 
to make a snowman before. He 
though of this one all the time he was 
eating his supper, and even after he 
had gone tobed thatnight. He knew 
just how the snowman looked with his 
smiling mouth and stick arms. 

“T wish we had taken him a hat 
tonight,’ he thought, as his eyelids 
dropped down like two little curtains 
over his eyes. 

“*Archoo! Archoo! I wish that you 
had,’” said something outside the 
dow; and,— would you believe 
the snowman was sneezing as hard as 
he could. 

“This is what comes of standing 
out in the cold bareheaded,”’ he said. 
“*T shall sneeze my head off, | know 
Ishall. Archoo! Archoo! Archoo!”’ 

“Dear me!”’ said the little boy. “I 
will get you a hat, but it will have to 
be my sailor one, for | wear my new 
hat to church and to parties, and my 
j eveyday cap will not fit you, [am afraid, 
we made your head so large.’” 

“The sailor hat_will do nicely,” 
said the snowman, ~‘if | may have it at 
once. As it is lam catching my death 
ofcold. Archoo! Archoo! Archoo!”* 

When the little boy heard this he 


The Nursery Parade | jumped out of the bed and ran tothe 
y cupboard and got the sailor hat from 


Kate and Pat were Children who had | the top shelf and. gave it to the snow- 
lots and lots of toys. 

There were pretty dolls and soldiers, , 

“Teddy bears and baby boys, 

When ev'ry one was tast- asleep and 
all was very still, 

‘Then up would jump these jolly toys 
and do their marching drill. 


January. 
Bitter frosts and winds contrary! 
Snowballs flying, children shying, 


Icicles as long as lances, 

Diamond dust that gleams and glances, 
Ice-bound lakes and gales contrary, 
That's the fun of January.—Sel. 


Ys Ee - . 
- Sleighbells jingling, fingers tingling, | 


Little Jack Horner 

Sat in the corner, 

Reading his library book; 
His eyes were bright, 

His face aglow 

Because he liked the story so. 


Little Miss Muffet i 
Sat on a tuffet, 

Witha pile of books galore; 
In came her brother 

And brought her another; 1 
Said Miss Muuffer, ““I’llread many | 


The Pigeon The Owl and The 
Cold North Wind 


On our roof lives alittle silver pigeon; 
Both of his wings are gray and blue, 
Every day he comes to say good morn- 
ing 
Coo—Coo—Coo— 
But the biggest brown owl you ever 
did see 
Came to live in our old oak tree,” 
Who are you?"’ said the owl to the 
pigeon. | 
“Whoo?—Whoo?—Whoo—? 
“You haa best be frien called the 
Cold North Wind, 
Or 'liblow you away,—that’ s true” 
Who? cried the owl. And the North 
Wind answered, 
You—oo—o0—00!"" 


—By Alan Gray Campbell | 


an. 

“How do | lookin it?" he asked 
as soon as he had put it on. 

“Well enough,’ ‘answered the moon 
who had been watching all the while; 
“but you will have to make haste if you 
want to go anywhere before daylight. ’” 
is "t you hear what the moon is 
said the snowman to the | 
“What are you waiting for 

**Am] going anywhere?’ ’ asked the 
child. 

“OF course,’ answered the snow- 
man. “Why shouldn’t you g 

The little boy could not think of an 
answer to this; and the next thing he 
knew he was out of the window with 
the snowman. 

“Where are we going?” 

“Why,” said the snow 
ing away into the street, 
never thought of that, but since you 
speak of it I think we had better go to 
the Winter King’s palace, and ask him 
if he cannot do something to keep the 
sun from shining to-morrow. ”” 

“Oh!"" said the little boy, for his 
mother had promised that he might go 
to his grandmother's if the day was 
fine. He hadno time to say anything 
about this, however, for just then the 
snow-man cried out: 

“I have dropped one of. my eyes, 
and cannot go on without it.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” said the little 
boy. “‘How shall we ever find it?”* 

Bur while he wastalking a little dog 
that he knew very well came by 

His name was Fido, and he could 
find anything that was lost. He found 
the little boy's ball when it rolled under 
the house, and his master’s over-shoes 
when everybody else had failed; and 
when he heard of the losteye he started 


And Felix always led the way and 
played upon the drum, 

Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, Rat-a-tat. 

‘The rest. would h behind him 
and would gaily sing and hum 

Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat. 

They follow'd here, they follow'd 
there, they went this way and that, 

With a rul ub-dub, a tweedly dee, 
a fat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat. 


‘The rocking horse got merry and he 
stood upon his head, 

The painted soldiers made of wood 
determined to be led, 

The doll’s house danced a_tarantelle 
and made a fearful fuss. 

The puffer train collided with a great 
big motor bus. 


said he. 


But when the dawn was breaking and 
the fre began to sink, 

And the cocks began a-crowing loud, 
whatever do you think? 

A soldier blew a bugle and away they 
quickly fled 

To chere the children left them all 
before they went to bed. 


But quaint old Felix always led those 
happy, silent toys, 

Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat 
And although they kept on marching 
yet they never made a noise. 

Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat 

They followed here, they followed 
there, they went this way and thar, 

With a rub-a-dub, dub, atweedly dee, 
Fat-a-fat-tat-tat-tat. 


back at once to look for it. 

“Don't worry,”” said the little boy, 
* Fido willfind it."’ And sure enough 
in the twinkle of a star Fido was back 
with the coalin hismouth. The little 
boy put it in its place as quickly as 
possible, for the snowman seemed to 
be in a hurry. 

“Didn't you see that we were out- 
side a baker's shop?”’ he said. “I 
knew I must have been near the oven, 
too, for one of my ears is almost melt- 
ed off.” = 

“Why, you haven't any ears!’ 
said the little boy. “We did not 
know how to make them.”” 

“No ears?’’ cried the snowman. 
“Then how do I hear what you say? 
But there now, youare only a little boy 
and cannot know everything. Be 
sides, here we are at the palace, and 
you, must be quiet.”” 

The little boy had thought he was 
passing the schoolhouse where his big 
brothers and sisters went to school but 
when he went inside he saw that he 


was wrong, and the snowman was | 


right, for in the place where the tea- 
cher’s desk should have been, was a 
throne; and on the throne sat the 
Winter King with icicles in his beard. 

As soon as he saw the snowman 
and the little boy,+he began to talk 
very fast. 

‘What has this little boy been doing? 
Why isn’t he in bed? Come here, 
Jack Frost, and tickle his toes.’’ 

“Oh, no, no!”* cried the snowman. 

“He has done nothing wrong. He 
is one of my best friends, and I have 
brought him here with me to ask you 
not to let the sun shine tomorrow. 
don’t want to melt."” 

“Ah! hum! ha!’’ said the king. 
“1 don’t know about that. You will 
have to melt sometime. Will you 
not?”” 

“OF course,’’ said the snowman, 
“but I'd like to last as long as I can."’ 
It made the little boy very sad to hear 
him talk in this way. He thought he 
would rather not go to his grandmo- 
ther’s than to expose the snowman 
to the sun. 

“We are very fond of him,” he 
said to the king. “‘He’s the finest 
snowman we've ever made, and he 
looks just as if he were smiling.”’ 

“So he does,”” said the king, look- 
at the snow: again, “‘and since you 
ask it I’M tell you what 1 will do. 1 
cannot keep the sun from shining, but 
1 will ask the North Wind to freeze 
the snowman and perhaps he will last 
anyhow.” 

When the snowman heard this he 
began to dance, and as the little boy 
had hold of one of his stick arms he 
had to dance too. Together they 
danced out of the Winter King’s pal- 
ace, down the street, and into the field 
where they found the North Wind 
waiting for them. 

The first thing he did was to blow 
the hat from the snowman’s head 

““Archoo! Archoo!’’ sneezed the 
little hoy; and he sneezed so loudly 
that he waked himself up, for—would 
you believe it?—he had been asleep 
and dreaming all the time! 

One part of his dream came true, 
though, for when he looked out of the 
window the next morning there stood 
the snowman in the field frozen hard. 

American Childhood 


How Bruin the Bear Helped 
Bobby Win 

Bobby was very, very happy. He 
could now run faster—and jump farther 
—than both Billy and Tom. But, 
best of all, they had asked him to play 
on their football team. Only a year 
ago they said he was too small. And 
then Bruin the Bear told Bobby a 
secret. 

‘Voday was Bobby's first game— 


and the score stood 6 to only 
3 minutes more to play. “We must 
make another touchdown,’’ said Tom 
seer: Let's give Bobby the 
Bobby tucked it tightly unde: his 
arm. Then he pushed, dodged and 
squirmed till he was clear through the 
line. The goal posts were 40 yards 
away. ‘‘Run, Bobby, run!’’ shouted 
Billy and fom. And how Bobby 
ran! So fast did his sturdy little legs 
‘go that no one could catch him, and 
| his touchdown won the game, 
Why was Bubby able to run so fast? 
That was Bruin the Bear's secret. 
He had told Bobby to eat a big steam- 
ing dish of porridge with milk every 
morning —a food that would grow 
} strong bones and muscles in his body, 


| 


The Snow Fight 


The school bell has rung, the day's 
work is done, 

The children are marching outone by 

= one, 

They heed not the snow, and the cold 
it brings, 

They have muffler and coats and gloves 
and things. 


“And now,’ says Tom Stout, “‘let’s 
have a snow fight, 

Six on the left hand, and six on the 
right; 

Come, hurry up, lads, and quickly 
make balls, 

Twenty a-piece, lay them close by the 
walls.”’ n 


‘The fighting was great when the tus- 
sle began, 

To win the battle was everyone’s plan; 

Brave were the leaders, ’twas easy to 


see, 
Tommy on one side, and Dicky 
M’Gee. 


Like clouds of thick smoke the white 
snow hover'd, 

And soon they were all completely 
cover'd; 

Who were the winners they couldn't 
well see, 

So laughing and shouting, ran home to 
tea. 

—J. Kirby. 


The Best Time of All 


Sing a song of Wintertime, 
A schoolyard full of snow, 

Four-and-twenty fleecy tons 
Sifted high and low. 


We made a stoutish gentleman 
Before the morning session, 

With buttons down his handsome trvnt 
And sucha pleased expression. 


He slumped a little when it thawed 
And slimmer seemed to grow; 
We liked him—and his pleasant ¢ 

Was last of all to go. 
—Nancy Byrd Turner. 


n 


Who? 


Who will feed the dicky birds on 
garden wall? 
Wintertime is very big —they are viry 


smal}! 

Who will feed the dicky birds on the 
frozen trees? 

Every little twitter means, “*Feed us, if 
you please!"’ 

Who will feed the dicky birds in frost 
and snow? 

See them on the chimney pot, cuddled 
inarow! 

Who will feed the dicky birds until the 
days of spring? 

‘Think of what they do for you and the 
songs they sing! 

I will feed the dicky birds, and when 
springtime comes, 

Every little song will mean, ‘“Thank 
you for the crumbs!"’ 

—Florence Hoatson. 


he. 


: Tas Canaan 


Jack of Corniwall - 


Inthe days of good King Arthur 
there: lived in Cornwall a lad named 
;, He was a brave boy, and his 
ambition was to killall the giants’ who 
lived onthe high rocks and troubled the 
ople who dweltbelow. After he had 
"Killed three or four of these giants, he 
heard of an enchanted castle, owned by 
9 giant and abad fairy. They seized 
people, carried them to the castle, and 
there tarned them into beasts and birds. 
So Jack determined to go to the res- 
cue, He put on his coat that made him 
invisible, and climbed up to the castle. 
Hanging on the castle gate was a trum- 
pet, and under it these lines: — 


Whoever ean this trumpot blow, 
Shall cause the giant's overthrow, 


Jack boldly seized the trumpet and 
blew « shrill blast, and as he blew the 
gates Hew open and the castle shook. 

When the giant and the fairy heard 
the sound of the trumpet they quaked 
with tear. Jack killed the giant with 
his sharp sword, and the fairy flew 
awaytnahigh wind. The people who 
had been changed into birds and beasts 
returned to their own shapes. 

Jack's fame spread through all the 
land, and the king gave him great re- 
wards 


‘The Children in the Wood 


A gentleman of Norfolk died and 
‘eft his two little children, a boy and 
a girl, to the care of their uncle. In 
his will he bequeathed a fortune to the 
children, but on the condition that if 
they should die before they were grown 
up, the money was to. belong to their 
uncle. Now the uncle was a wi 
man and wanted the money for him- 
self. So he hired two wretches to take 
the children away and kill them. 

But one of these ruffians felt sorry 
for the pretty lite things, and tried to 
save them, He slew his companion, 
and went off, leav.ngthe children a- 
lone i Wayland Wood. “They were 
merry all day and ran about gathering 
blackberries; but when night came 
they grew cold and frightened. “They 
lay on the ground and fell asleep in 
each other's arms. “The robins took 
pity on them and covered them over 
with dead leaves. “Their pity was of 
no use, for the children died of the 
fore morning. 

The wicked uncle the money 
legoodhe gotof it. Everything 
and at last he 
ian who left 
one inthe wood 


And the 
dren to perish a 
ably. 


the ct 
himself died im 


Composition. 


The Disappointed Fox 
One day in autumn, when the grapes 
Were ripe, a fox stole into a vineyard 
Spread out on trellises above him 
Were vreat masses of luscious gripes, 
and '« longed to have a bunch. He 


mae many and many a jump, but the 
tr. were high, and he could not 
tea them, ‘Tired out at last, he satd 
to honself, “Bah! 1 don’t care. The 
gray aire sour!”* and went away. 
The Black Princé 
at Crecy. 

Dunng the battle of Crecy, King 

fds ni TL, posted on an eminence 


by 


windmill, was watching the 
sof the kartle into which he 
this son, Edward, the Black 
towin his spurs. A messenger 


Cinie in haste to the king, saying that 
the orince was hard pressed and en- 
treaing him to come to his aid. “The 
k 


replied, ““ Is my son dead, un- 
horsed 


so bably wounded that he 
Sanat support himself?”” “Nothin 
Ui the sort, thank God,” rejoined the 
knight; “but he is in so hot an 
ehgavement that he has great need of 


your help.” The king answered, 
‘Now, Sir Thomas, return to 
that sent you, and tell them from me 
not to send again for me this day, or 
expect that I shall come, let what will 
happen, as long as my son has life: 
and say that I command them to let 
the boy win his spurs; for | am 
determined, if it please God, that all 
the glory and honour of this day shall 
be given to him and to those into 
whose care I have entrusted him.’” 
‘The knight returned to his lords, and 
related the king’s answer, which might- 
ily encouraged them, and made them 
repent that they had ever sent such a 
message. ‘Vhen the battle was over 
and the English had won the day, 
King Edward came down from his 
post, advanced to the Prince of Wales, 
embraced and kissed him, saying, 
‘Sweet son, God give you good 
perseverance. You are my son, for 
most loyally have you acquitted your- 
self this day. You are worthy to be 
a sovereign.”” 
—-Adapted from Froissart. 
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The Three Wishes 


Once upon a time there was a 
woodcutter who lived with his wife in 
a little hut in the forest. One day he 
started out to cut down some trees for 
his winter firewood. On his way he 
passed a thorn bush; and as he thought 
this would make good kindling, he 
decided to cutthe bush down. Just 
as he lifted his axe, he heard a thin 
little voice call out: “Please don’t 
cut down the thorn bush.’” 

‘The woodman looked under the 
bush, and saw a little man dressed in 

cen. He wasa funny little fellow 
with long pointed shoes and a peaked 
cap; and he made the woodcutter 
laugh out loud when he said, “This 
is my thorn bus! 

But the woodcutter was a kindly 
man; so he promised the little elf that 
he would not cut down the thorn bush. 
In return for this kindness the elf said 
that he would grant the woodman and 
his wife three wishes. They might 
asked for anything they wanted, and 
it would be given to them. 

‘The man cut his firewood very 
quickly that day, and hurried home to 
his wife to tell her what the elf had 
promised. Hh was hungry and tired 
when he reached the hut, and for a 
yoment he forgot all aboutthe wishes. 
Is supper ready?”* he asked his wife 
nas he entered the kitchen. 

Ne she answered, “‘the fire 
is out and the supper not be ready for 
an hour.”* 

“Oh my, how hungry I am,” said 
the man; “I wish | hada big thick 
oatcake this very minute.” 

No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than flap, fap, flap, came a 
sound at the door, and into the house 
flapped a big thick oatcake. 

“*Goodness me, what's this?” 
cried the wife inastonishment. Then 
the woodcutter told her about the elf 
and the thorn bush and the three 
wishes. “‘Weell, well,” she exclaim- 
ed when she heard the story, ",what 
a great piece of luck that was. But 
now you have wasted’ one of the 
wishes on this wretched oatcake. 
How could you be so stupid?"” And 
she began to fuss and scold, and got 
more and more angry jas she thought 
of all the gold she might have had for 
their irstwish. “'O dear, O dear,” 
she grumbled, “‘why must we have 
this horrid oatcake instead of money. 
I wish it would stick fast™to your 
nose!” 

No sooner were these words spoken 
than fap, Hap, Hap, went the oatcake. 
up from the table, and fastened itself 
on the end of the woodcutter’s nose. 
What a time there was-then to get the 
oatcake off! ‘The man pulled and his 
wife pulled, bur it was all of no use. 


The cake was stuck fast, and would 
not come off. - 

“Well,” Ssaid the wife, “‘at least 
we have one wish left, and we can 
wish for so muchj money that you 
won't mind if the cake is on your nose. 
Shall 1 ask for a barrel of gold?”’ 

“Never,”’ cried the man. “‘I wish 
that the cake may drop off my nose 
this minute."’ And flap, flap, flap— 
there it was on the floor. $ 

The woodcutter and his wife look- 
ed at ita long time, for they knew 
fthat they had already “had all their 
\three wishes. As they were wise peo- 
ple, they didn’t grumble long aboutit, 
but sat down and ate the oatcake for 
their supper. 


Interesting Facts About Books 

Among the Greeks, 1000 B. C., 
books were written upon papyrus in 
rolls of from six inches to as many feet, 
and were copied by professional scrib- 


The Chinese, who havea literature 
dating back 3,500 years, for many 
years made their books of bamboo 
tablets. 

The Imperial library of China two 
thousand years ago contained 11,332 
volumes. 

The famous Alexandrain library, 
founded about 300 B.C., contained 
700,000 volumes 

The largest libraries in the world to- 
day are the Bibliotheque, of Paris, con- 
taining three million volumes, and the 
British Museum, with its'two million 
volumes. The Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg has a million anda half. 

“The total number of books publish- 
ed in the world, annually, approximat- 
es 800,000, The total number of 
books in the world to-day is estimated, 
at 4,000,000, 000. 

Books are the great fact of modern 
i If we were to send to 
the next planetary neighbor our most 
representative thing, it would probab- 
ly be a book. 

You need not be rich to be wise: 
‘The price of one suitof clothes or of 
one Sunday dress will purchase,a won- 
derful library of the world’s master- 
Pieces. 

‘The oldest library of which we have 
any memorial had inscribed over its 
gateway the words: ““Medicine for 
the mind.”’ 
| As an example of the costliness of 


early books, the King of Northumber- 
land in 690 A. D. gave for a_ history 
of the world 800 acres of land, and a 
Countess of Anjou, date not stated, 
once gave 200 sheep and «large parcel 
of furs for a volume of homilies, and 
120 crowns for a single book of Livy 
In 1720 a Latin Bible was valued <r 
S150. 


Daybreak 


ay had awakened all thingsthat be, 
he Jark, and the thrush, and the swal 
low free, 

And the milkmaid’s so: 
mower's scythe, 

And the matin bell and the mountain 
bee, ay i 

Fireflies were quenched on the dews 
corn, ‘ 

Glow-worms went out, on the otter » 
brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets to 
trim; 

“The beetle forgot to wind his horn.~ 

“The crickets were still in the meadow 
and hill: 

Like a flock of rooksata farmer 5 gur, 

Night's dreams and terrors, and -cvety 
one 

Fled from the brains which are its prey. 

From the lamp’s death 10 the mort ~ 

ing ray. 


the 


ane 


crcy Bysshe Shelley 


Casabianca - 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fed; 

The flatne that lit the battle’ wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
‘As born to rule the storm; 

ervle blood.. 

hrough childlike form. 


The, flames roll’ on — he would not Ko 
Without his father’s word: 

That father, faint indeath below, 
His voice no longer heard. 


t 
A creature of 
‘A proud, 


He called aloud ~ “Say, father. sny 
It yet my task ix done?” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of hix -on. 


“Speak, fath 


he cried. 


once aga’ 

"If may yet be Kor 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fascthe flames roll'd on. 


In alill, yet brave despair. 


uted but once more aloud, 

'y father: stay” 

hrough sail and shroud, 
fires made way. 


X n 
And streamed 
Like banner= 


of thunder sound 
Where Was het 

that far around 
atrewed the 


i 
faithtul | 


in 
Was that young 1. 
Felicia D. Hemans. 


The True Story of Cz 

In August, 1798, 
thirteen vessels lay off one of the 
many mouths of the Nile. “The ad- 
mural believed his position impregn- 
able, but he had to do with Nelson. 
The English admiral steered his squad- 
ronso as to attack the French from 
both the seaward and the landward 
side. Caught between two fires, the 
French fought valiantly, but ship after 
ship was overpowered until only two 
were left, 

In the hottest of the fight rode the 
French flag-ship Orient. Her cap- 
tain, Louis de Casabianca, had on 
board as seaman his son, Giacomo de 
Casabianea, a brave and ambitious 
young fellow of nineteen; both of 
them were natives of the island of 


abianca 
a Vrench fleet of 


Corsica. ‘The English’{hre proved 
too much forthe French ship. “The 
= ve 
captain gave his final” order You 
have done nobly, my lads, for the 


honour off{the Republic and the val- 


our of the French name. All is lost 
Save yourselves.” 
Vhe sailors threw themselves 


through the port-holes into the sea, 
and the English boats rescued as many 
possidle. But when Giacomo 
would have urged his father the 
mercy of the enemy, he 
saying: “No, my son, do 
over at once; bur I go not. 
is here.” 

“Then, I, too, remain,” the sailor 
son replied. “Lt it iy your duty, it ts 
mine also.” 
anding upon the towering quarter- 
of the Orient, the only spot 
yer untouched by the rising fam: 
the wounded father and the faithtu 
son pleaded with one another for the 
nght to die. But the father would 
not quit his post, he would die with 
honour: and the son, in whose veins 
ran the blood ot heroes, would , not 
leave him. The entreaties of the 
French sailors and the warnings of the 
English alike unheed- 
ed 

Then came 
a volcano 0 


to 
declined, 


you drop 
My post | 


dee as 


rescuers Were 


tremendous expolsion; 
me burst out, and side 
by side father and som went down, as 
the charred ar oking Onent swal- 
towed by the hungry sea. 
—EKlementary English Classics. 


When a man asserts that he is just 
as good as another man he always 
believes he is better, 

“To be good is noble, but to teach 
others to be good is nobler—and less 


i trouble.”” 


If they die i 
Hecepeere ioteee” 
‘With little bit of love. 


Goth 4 
‘With a little bit of love’ 


A Question of Giving 
{Continued from fimt pages 
hadthem interested. She certainly bas 

a knack with children. 
“When I leftthe roomto get Jack’s 


machine and ran a seam | had just 
started. When I came back to the 
machine she told me thatit would be a 
favor to her if I would let her runit, as 


here, and was afraid she would get all 
outof practice. She ran the machine 
for more than three hours. 1 had to 
make her stop, then. 

“She came back last night and ran 
it another three hours. When she 
went away last night she told me she 
would not be here till to-morrow night, 
but that she wanted to come and run 
my machine at least three evenings a 
week all winter. She fairly begged for 
the privilege, and I did yive in at last. 

I have quite fallen in love with her. 

She told me all about her mother 
vin brother, Lacey.’” 
said the Ivy Club in unison. 

“Yes, Lucy,’’ said Mrs. Graham. 

“Who is she, and why are you 
looking so amazed and nonplussed? 

What is the secret?"’ 

“The secret is, Mrs. Graham,” 
said Jessie's clear tones, “that we are 
shy one member at this moment 

The young lady would not come 
with us because she had no money to 
putinto that purse. It seems that she 
has studied out a way to give more 
than all of us combined. We have 
given money and some outgrown cloth- 
ing, but she has given herself. he 
reason Lucy Burwell would not come 
to run your machine to-night is that she 
feared we'd catch her ‘atit. She's 
done more than any of us, for she offer- 
ed personal service. We all knew your 
eyes troubled you at night just as well 
as Lucy knew it, but she was the only 
one who thought to offer her eyes. 

“And she wanted me to think I was 
conferring a favor on her,”’ said Mrs. 
Graham. “‘Bless her heart! | had 
guessed her motive before youtold me, 
though.”* 

“Let's all help her run the ma- 


chine,’” said Adele. 
“No! said Jessie. “‘It is her 
privilege to do it alone. She is the 


one who thought of doing this, and we 
have no right to intrude. When I 
leave here | am going straight to the 
Chilton home to see Lucy Burwell.”” 

“Let's all go,”” said Helen, in her 
impulsive way. 

On their way they planned how to 
let Lucy know they understood. Ar 
first Lucy was more amazed than en- 
lightened at receiving eleven silent, 
hearty kisses from as many girls. 
‘Then, when the last girl had passed 
out of the gate, she understood. They 
had found out her scheme tor helping 
Mrs. Graham. She went back into 
the house with such a gleam in her 
eyes that Mrs. Chilton noticed. 


medicine, she sat down at the sewing | 


“horse that each mounted man rode and 


fs | wore, 
she had nottouched one since coming | ‘at each footman wore, puouldeuare 


You 
ceived some great, 


news. 
“T have, oh, I have!’’ she cried, 
as she spedup the stairs. —Forward. 


Uncanny Trail Sense 


Travellers in Australia tell many 
stories of the extraordinary skill of the 
Australian black asa tracker. It is 
amazing, they say, to observe the easy 
accuracy'with which these men are able 
to exercise their peculiar talent. 
~ During one of the African wars an of- 
ficer of the Australian continent boast- 
ed of the cunning of his black tracker— 
who was no great master of his craft, 
after all—until he quite exhausted the 
credulity of the British officers with 
whom he was messing. Hetold one 
remarkable tale afteranother until the 
the other men challenged him to make 
good his reputation for veracity, and 
the conditions were these: 

The five skeptical British officers, 
two afoot and three mounted, should 
start at various intervals in whatsoever 
directions they might elect and proceed 
for aperiod agreedupon. The black 
tracker, knowing only the color of the 


having seen only the print of the shoes 


them all within a certain time and sub- 
sequently report the movements of each 
with reasonable accuracy. 
‘Is it agreed,"’ said one of offic 
“‘that we may obscure our tracks: 
“Oh, yes! 
“Must we keep to soft ground?"” 
“‘No,’’ the Australian laughed, ““Go 
where you like.”’ 
“*May we take off our shoe: 
“Ofcourse. Mon't spare the track- 
He'll be all right enough.”” 
The tracker had an entertaining day 
of it. He returned contemptuous of the 
bushcraft of the five British officers. 
But he had not been spared, for the 
officers had taken to stony ground and | 
sought in every way to bewilder him. 
He had followed the tracks the mount- 
ed men, however, on the run, identi- 
fying the movements of each by the col- 
ors of the dark brown, light brown, 
and grey hairs of the horses, samples | 
of whice he produced. He also told | 
how the first horseman had ‘dismout- | 
ed and lighted his pipe, how the second | 
had been thrown when riding at acan- 
ter, and how the third had dismounted, | 
rested in the shade, and climbed atree | 


er. 


ble have capacity for wisdom. 
good have secret shames and the bad 


ones. 


remembers all the love and money and 
care lavished on the ungrateful scamp 
and wonders what has got into him. 
Well, the thing that has got into him 
is the same thing that got into his dad 
at about that age. 

These peculiar creatures called 
humans differ in some respects. Some 
are wise and some foolish, some good 
and some bad, but at bottom they are 
much the same and the key to one is 
the key to the lot. 

You wonder about Jones, whether 
he is as good as he seems or as bad as 
the gossips say. Well, he’s just _me- 

mm. Hehasdone a number of. 
things he wouldn't care to make pub- 
lic, and his thoughts are not always 
commendable but he makes many re- 
solves to do better, and almost invari- 
ably hisintentions are good. Asarule, 
he can be counted on to function about 
asyou would function under similar 
circumstances. 

And there’s the fellow Smith with 
whom you exchanged unpleasant word 
over the telephone. You may meet 
him any day, and you rather dread the 
meeting: Is he nursing a grudge or 
planning a battle? Ishea fire eater 
with agreat appetite fortrouble? No. 
the temperature of Smith’s feet reg- 
isters about the same as the temperature 
of yours and his thoughts are similar to 
yours. 

Mortals are easily understood. The 
great are foolish at times, andthe pn 

e 


feel remorse and there are few peculiar 


Youare the human race.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


A Successful Human Being 


To be a success too commonly 
means to make money. When in 
reply to inquiries about a person is 
said that he is “‘very successful,’’ the 
idea conveyed is usually that he is get- 
ting along in the world as far as 
material possessions are conc rned. 

Two women were discussing a 
certain person. “Is he a success?”’ 
one asked. ““Yes, he make lots of 
money replied the other. “I understand 
that,’’ continued the questioner, 
mean, is hea successful human being 
The second lady was surprised at hear- 
success interpreted in a spiritual, rather 
than in a material sense. 
Opportunities of great wealth easily 


for a view of the country. | gained, came repeatedly to Abraham, 

He described accurately the move- | and deliberately he passed them by. 
ments ofthe footmen. One hadtram- | He took time for higher things. such 
pedhis course without pause oracci- as courtesy, hospitality and friendship. 
dent; butthe other, having taken off ; When three strange travellers appeared 
his shoes, according tothe evidence of at his door, he welcomed them, 
a wisp or two of wool from his socks, | attended to their needs personally, 
had cut his footand gone lame the rest | gave them food and went part way 
of the way, as a stone with « speck o! h them on their jonrney. There 
blood disclosed. yas no money in it for Abraham, but 

When the tracker concluded his | judged by the standards of courtesy 
revelations, it was agreed by the five | and brotherhood, he was “‘a successful 
British officers that his report was | human being.’’ He deserved “‘the 
ample, that he had not made a single | grand old name of gentleman.’” 
mistake, and that he had fulfilled allthe | It is at this higher kind of success 
conditions of the trial.—The Torch- | that a true Christian aims. Success 
bearer. |in making money may or may not 

SES |come, but that kind of success i 
It Keeps Dad Thinking _| regarded as secondary and incidental. 

Dad is worried. Heis worried be- |. The success that is to be sought 

cause Ethel is becoming a young lady | Att ts the ability to control oneself, to 
and is beginning tobe interested in the: Preserve right social relationships, to 
boys. She goes to places with them, | De of service to others. | Anyone who 
Well, girls have been acting that way | able to do this, is entitled to be called 
for a great many thousand years. |? successful human being. 
Is dad worried because he thinks the | onan 
modern boys are less to-be trusted than | 
the boysof vesteryear? No he is! 
worried because he remembers the | 4, 
kind of young rascal he was at that 
age. 

And there's Bill. Bill is getting a 
little wild. And he’s stubborn. He! 
seems to have opinions of his own, 
and he is none too respectful 


“My character may be my own, 
{my reputation belongs to any old 
_ body that enjoys gossiping more than 
telling the truth.’” 


Life gives you no rainbows until you 
have scattered the sunshine of a few 
Dad smiles over the mist of your tears. 


» Now is the time to be doing, nuw j 
the time to be stirring, now is the fr 
time to amend thyself. —Thomas 4 3 


Kempis. 


With respect’ to any final aim o, 
end, the greater part of mankind live a 
hazard. They have nocertain harbor 
in view, nor direct their course by any 
fixed star. | —Archbishop Leighton, 


Adversity is sometimes hard upon g 
man; but for one man who can stand 
prosperity there are a hundred tha 
will stand adversity. —Carlyle. 
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A Five-Piece Cake 
WT had been but eight 
months since Miss 
Bes) Almira Thurston had 
J moved into the old- 
fashioned colonial mansion— 
the “Squire Tubbs place’’ it 
was called—in Morrisville, 
and even in so short a time she 
had acquited the reputation of 
being ‘‘close.”’ 
“It goes with the estate — 
“that kind of a disposition,” 
remarked Mrs. Newell 
Flood, casually, as she sat sew- 
ing with her niece, that carly 
springafternoon *‘Old Squire 
Tubbs, whose father first set- 
tled on the place—and the 
second inhabitant in the town, 
so the family always boasted 
—was as snug as a sheep's 
fleece to its wearer. You have 
no idea, Harriet, never hav- 
ing lived here, how many stories have 
been circulated of that man’s mean- 
ness! I don’t sav, mind you, that they 
are all true; for the upright have evil 
said of them, goodness knows! But 
there had to be some foundation forthe 


reports, and there was—I'm sure of 
ae 


Mrs. Flood leaned over toward the 
west window in order to thread her 
needle, for the light was waning. 
“Then after his death, and his widow's 
going to live with a son by a former 
hushand, the'place--was-sold and Wie- 
Holbrooks boughtit. ‘There were but | 
two of them, the man and his wife. 
And nobody all the time they were | 
there ever heard of their giving any- 
thing! Liberalty was a divinity at whose | 
shrine they never bowed.”’ | 

The other woman began slowly to 
fold up her work, for ‘twas getting too 
dark to sew longer. 

“And now Miss Thurston has 
moved into the old place,"’ continued 
Mrs Flood, enjoying the luxury of a 
moment's leisure before getting up to 
start. fire for supper, ‘ ‘and she’s inher- | 
ited the same tendency that the others | 
inthe house had—stinginess! In allthe 
time she's been_here, and eight months 
is two-thirds of a year, she has given 
just three dollars to the church. | 
know that for a certainty, for Ezra 
Martin told me so only last Sunday 
wl alking home from meeting. 
slow she’s not a member, but a 
won. of her means—she must have 
Money or she couldn't have bought the 
Tubbs place—just for appearance’s 
sake oughtto give more thanthat. Why, 
Jane Newburgh, down the road, gives 
five dollars! And she’s poor;she's 
worn the same bonnet to’church Gill 
since we got the new steps, and that’s 
olny on nine years —nine years come 
next \lay,’’ convincingly. 

“Has she been asked to give?” in- | 
quired the younger woman, charitably, | 
Dickingup the bits of basting thread 
from the floor. ‘‘Some folks have to 
be vone to, especially if they’ re stran- 
fers or not members. I know how it | 
ishick home in Madison. Perhaps 
she » just waiting for an opportunity.”” 

‘Good land! You're mistaken 
there, Harriet! She's not only been * 
asked ;she’s been besought! First when | 
the new piazza was added to the par- | 
Sonage. “Then again when the sub-— 


| ter he got home. 
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ABUSY CORNER IN THE SEWIN 


sciption went round—I carried it my- { that's gone there's not much left to a| 


self; Mrs. Abner Thayer and I—for | 
the new hymnals, and she flatly refused | 
togive a cent. ‘Course she did it 
sort of polite like. She said the old 
ones contained good Christian songs 
—songs that would convert anyone if 
conversion depended on singing—and | 
that she didn’t believe in innovations. | 
“‘L tried to argue that we ought to 
progress in church music, as wellasin 
other things, but she saw it differently, 


and "twas no use to coax her—her | criticism. 


mind Was made up, and thadé-ap ‘toy 
stay!"* { 
There was a moment's silence. | 
“Then only a few weeks back we | 
thought 'twould be a good plan to give 
our minister a vacation this coming | 
summer. He's preached faithfully— | 
and that’s saying a good deal these 
times—for seven years without a 
change, and it's time he had a rest | 
“An empty pulpit a few Sundays— | 
if it had to be—would be made up to | 
us with better and stronger sermons af- | 


thought with what we have we'd get 
enough to send the whole family off | 
fora month, or three weeks atleast, if | 
Miss Thurston would give only what | 
she was able without any sacrifice; but 
we reckoned without our host.’” | 

“‘Wasn’ tshe interested in that move- | 
ment?”’ and Mrs. Flood’s niece put | 
her needle and thread. | 
but we've decided to give} 
them—the minister and his family—a | 
little donation next Thursday after pray- | 
er meeting. It's thought best by the 
members that we also give what money 
we have, and if he/wantsto, he can go | 
away for a month alone. But, of 
course, it won't rest him so much as 
it would if Mrs. Sewell was along, for | 
there are so many: things a woman can 
help do, even when one’ a-resting! 

“She’s been asked—Miss Thurston 
—to send something to the donation. 

She didn’t promise_outright to do 
that, even, so I'm told. But she pro- 
bably will; it would seem/so heathen- 
like not to do that much}”” 

Miss Almira ‘Thurston had notions 
of her own. She didh’t believe in in- 
discriminate giving. ‘loo many by 
receiving alms lose their self-respect,’ 
she stoutly maintained ‘And when | 


person!"’ 

Again, Miss Almira Thurston did 
give, but it was always on the blinding- 
of-the-right-hand principle when the 
left hand gave. More than one in 
Morrisville could testify since Miss 
‘Thurston's moving. there to receiving 
food and clothing, as well as money to 
relieve their needs, without knowing 
whence came the aid. It was her way, 
nd she cared not what might be the 
Often she had declared to 
herself-in =times~ past 
mother had fought for independence 
—and she was going to enjoy her lib- 
erty! ‘‘I wonder how much a_vaca- 
tion such as he and his wife and three 
children would take ought to cost?’’ 
and that evening, after she had been 
asked to donate something to the fund 


|—"'as much as she saw fit to give’ 


—Miss Thurston took her pencil and 
began carefully to figure. 


“Four weeks—for five of them; | 


ought not to cost more than twenty 
dollars a. week—not more than that 


Most of the mem- pesca é 
ts much to live—and that’s one hundred | 
bers have been real liberal, and some! Gallars. Of course | know that does | 


not include travelling expenses but they 
must have raised enough for that."’ 
‘Twas two days before the “‘dona- 
tion,’ and Mrs. Lucas tapped at the 
door of the old Tubbs mansion. She 


| found Miss Thurston alone inthe din- | 


ing-room. 

**Y'es,"’ to the visitor's inqui 
have decided to contribute something 
tothe minister's donation. | judge I'll 
sendacake. That isalways acceptable, 
and they'll probably have plenty of 
groceries and vegetables; they usually 


do on sach occasions." | 


Andsoon Wednesday Miss Thurs- 
ton got out her flour and stigar and the | 


| other “‘have-to-haves,”’ as she put it, 


and carefully began to prepare the cake | 
for the oven. = 

“There! Lalmost forgot!”’ and she 
stopped abruptly with the stirring of the 
sugar. ‘‘It would have been a joke if | 
{ hadn't thought in time and sent it to 
the donation just—plain!"" 

Leaving her work, she hurried up- 
stairs to her chamber and, opening her. 
bureau drawer, took out something 


that she held tightly in her hand. (3 


she confided 
“Thope I'll} 


| 


“‘It’s the seasonin 
to the face in the mirror. 
get in enough !"* 


| the donation, and Mr.s 


Afterthe cake was removed 
from the oven and thoroughly 
cooled, Miss Thurston made 
a heavy frosting, which she 
spread over the top of the loat. 

“ Then she took, small red 
jes and marked off the 
cake in fine squares. “Now 
that looks yood enough for 
anybody!"” she declared, 
dropping into a chair beside 
the table. “‘I hope they'll 
like it—and I guess they 
will,’ mysteriously. 

Before she took the cake to 
the parsonage, which was 
done before dark, as she did- 
n't care to be there with the 
company inthe evening, Miss 
Thurston wrote on a small 
piece of white paper in old- 
style characters: “‘Don't cut’ 
till it’s a week old.”” 

“No, Uthank you; I'll not 
come in,’* to Mrs. Sewell, who an- 
swered Miss Thurston's knock late 
that afternoon. “‘I just wanted to 
bring in a little something to the 
donation. “Twill keep; but don't 
keep it too long—it isn’t so good after 
it gets dry."* 

“*What'sgoingtohappen? She did 
send something after all!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Flood that evening, seeing Miss 
Thurston's donation on the dining- 
roomtable. ‘‘Here, Harriet,”’ calling 
to her niece; “‘see this! It's from 


ieee re eae 
‘That cake has the distinction of being 


her first gitt to anyone or hing since 
her coming to Morrisville. 

**We wish it were more,’ remarked 
Dr. Wingate, as he presented the 
money that had been contributed to the 
little minister's vacation fund; “‘enough 
so you could take the whole 
However, you must go, and 
ter there may be means pro- 
Sewell and the children 
can getaway fora spell, You've earned 
a vacation in the seven years you've 
been among us, and the prayers and 
good wishes of all your people will 
follow you whereveryou may decide to 
go for the short rest you're to have. 
| And may you return with greater 
strength and an increased power for 
| doing good."” 

“T just wish that Miss Thurston 
could have seen the minister's face 
while Dr. Wingate was talking,” de- 
| clared Mrs. Food to a neighbor the 
next day. “‘She would have wished 
she'd given something toward the fund 
} IT know. I just felt thrilled all over 
| and was sorry | hadi’ tgiven that other 
two dollars—making five instead of 
| three!”* : 

“It won't seem like a vacation 
| leaving you and-the children at home, 
dear.’” It was the second Sunday after 

Sewell looked 
across the table where his wife was 
pouring a cup of tea. 

“TL know,’ smiled the litt!» woman, 
sympathetically. “But you'll get the 
rest, and thar’sthe main thing—w 
you'€e needed a long time. We? 
get along beautitully, the children and 
1. Sometime we trip together, 
and we'll enjoy it all the more for wait- 


family. 


“You've so unsel 


“No, I’m not,’ interrupted Mrs, 
{Continued on last pase.) 


Beautiful Things 
Beautiful faces are thoxe that wear— 
Tt matters little if dark or. falr= 
Wholesouled honesty printed there. 
Heautiful eyex are those that show, 
[ice crystal panes, whore beatth-fires glow, 
Tenutl thoughts that bura below. 
Heautitul lips ace those whove word 
Teap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yetwhone utterance prudence girds, 
Heautiful hands are those that do 
wi A nest, and brave and true, 
Sreest'by inoment, the long day through. 
Besutlta test ereleetoand fro 

‘nl 
Down Towliext ways, if God wills it so. 
Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceasele=s burdens of bowel care, 
‘With patient grace and dafly prayer. 
Beautiful twilight at set of sun; 


tifal goal, with race well won: 
Heauttful a ‘with work well done. 


The Sun's Great Horses 


“There was once a man who had thou- 
sands of acres of mighty forests in the 
distant mountains, They were value- 
less there, but would be exceedingly 
valuable in the great cities hundreds of 
miles away, if he could only find 
any power to transport them thither. 
So he looked for a team that could 
haul whole countries of forests so 
many miles. He saw that the sun 
drew the greatest loads, and he asked 
it to help him. And the sun said that 
was what he was made for: he existed 
only to help man. He said that he 
had sade those great forests to grow 
for a thousand years so as to be ready 
for man when he needed them, and 
that he was now ready to help move 
them where they were wanted. 

So he told the man who owned the 
forest that there was a great power, 
which men called gravitation, that 
seemed to reside in the center of the 
earth and every other world, but that 
it worked everywhere. It held the 
stones down to the earth, made the 
rain fall, and water to run down hill; 
and if the man would arrange a road, 
so that gravitation and the sun could 
work together, the forest would soon 
be transported from the mountains to 
the sea. 

So the mar made a trough a great 
many miles long, the two sides com- 
ing together like a great letter V. 
‘Then the sun brought water from the 
sea and kept the trough nearly full 
year after year. “The man put into it 
the lumber and logs from the great 
forests, and gravitation pulled the 
lumber and water ever so. swiftly, 
night and day, miles away to the sea. 

How I have laughed as I have seen 
that perpetual stream of lumber and 
timber pour out so far from where the 
sun grew them forman. For the sun 
never ceased to supply the water, and 
on never ceased to pull. 

This man who relentlessly cut down 
the great forests never said, “How 
good the sun is!”* “How strong is 


gravitation!’ but said continually, 
“How smart | am!” 
The North Pole And Five 
Others 


Seven expeditions invaded the North 
Polar regions during a recent season. 
These projects serve to call attention 
to the fact that the earth has other 
poles in addition to the geographical 
poles, North and South. 

‘The earth's polar possession goes 
by twos actly opposite the North 
Pole isthe South Pole. In the hemi- 
sphere opposite the North magnetic 
Pole is the South Magnetic Pole. 
In addition there is a pole of cold both 
for the northern and the southern 
hemispheres. “Uhe earth may be con- 
sidered as having, therefore, six fairly 
well-recognized poles. 

More has been written and thought 
about the North Pole,undoubtedly, 
than about al! the other poles together. 


‘The northern hemisphere, with sit 


! larger masses of land, became the field 
‘for the world’s greatest civilizations pass 
‘and biggest centers of population. 
|The North Pole captured and held 


the poplar interest because ix is the 


_ most inaccessable place in the general 


region in which most of us live. 
Attempting to reach it was the 


“Great Adventure’’ nearest home. 


In spite of the early lure which it 
exerted, the North Pole has been vis- 
ised only once in all recorded time. 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary reached 
it on April 6, 1909, and spent thirty 
hours making observations in its_vicini- 
ty. He found it to be not on land, 
but in the sea, though a sea covered, 
of course, by thick ice. Through a 
hole in thisice five miles south of the 
pole Peary took a sounding, paying 
out 9,000 feet of wire without finding 
bottom. 


It requires imagination to understand 
the North Pole. It is the imaginary 
point where the imaginary axis of the 
earth emerges. As one stands at the 
pole, every direction in which one 
faces issuuth. Inthe summer the sur 
makes a complete circle near the hori- 
zon every 24 hours, never dropping 
outof sight. Inthe winter an explorer 
at the North Pole would see the Pole 
Star directly overhead, while all the 
other stars would appear to 
around it. Standing still on the 
Pole an observer would merely pivot 
once each 24 hours. A man standing 
onthe Equator at the same time, 
however, would be carried along from 
west to east at the rate of 16 miles a 
minute. 


It is believed that the temperature 
atthe North Pole hardly ever rises 
above the freezing point in mid-sum- 
mer. ‘This condition exists in spite 
of the fact that during June and July 
and parts of May and August the sun 
pours out more heat toward the pole 
than at any other part of the earth's 
surface. 

‘The North Pole is rigid enough but 
it cannot boast that it is absolutely im- 
movable. For reasons not entirely 
clear, it wabbles, describing a rough 
circular path about 50 feet in diameter 
about every fourteen months. This 
motion changes the latitude of places on 
the earth’s surface by amounts ing 
from a few feet to 50. Scientists are 
also ready to believe that the pole may 
have had a very different position at 
some time in the distant past. Coal 
deposits in Spitsbergen and Ellesmere 
Island show that in these polar lands 
tropical conditions once held away. 

The South Pole, twin of the North 
Pole geometrically and geographically, 
has not been the objective of nearly so 
many expeditions. Yet ithas been 
visited twice by man: by Amundsen in 
December, 1911, and by Scott a 
month later. The latter lost his life 
on the return trip. Unlike its north- 
ern twin, the South Pole is situated 
on land, such a large mass that it has 
come to be called the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. Dueto the large land area 
about the Svuth Pole, that point has 
considerably colder summers than 
those at the North Pole. In fact, so 
cold are the summers and so continual 
the winds that the entire Antarctic 
Continentis practically devoid of plant 
tife. 

In one sense the magnetic poles are 
more truly carth ures than the geo- 
graphical poles. ‘Vhey have>no cel- 
estial aspects. “They cannot be locat- 
ed by any sort of astronomical obser- 
vations. “They lie more thai 
sand miles from the true poles and are 
believed ta he slowly changing pe 
tion. Chese poles have their being 
because the earth is 4 huge magnet, 
probably due to its rotation. Iris only 
with a compass needle or with certain 
electrical apparatus that the existence 


thou-. 


of the magnetic poles can be deter- 
mined It is their effect on the com- 
needle, on the other hand, that 
the has made navigation. fairly simple. 

The North Magnetic Pole lies on 
Boothnia Peninsula in the latitude 
of Point Barrow, Alaska, and the long- 
itude of Omaha, Nebraska. To it 
the north end of a compass needle 
points. ‘The needle dips as the mag- 
netic pole is approached, and, when 
Boothnia is reached, ~stands on_ its 
point. In the Arctic regions north of~ 
the pole, the needle points south, or 
if northeast of the pole, points south- 
west. This action greatly complicates 
navigation in the Far North. 

The South Magnetic Pole does not 
lie directly on the opposite side of the 
earth from its northern counterpart as 

ne might expect. It is 72° south, 
whereas the North Magnetic Pole lies 
at 70° north. 


‘The earth may be said to have a fifth 
and a sixth pole, ‘‘polesof cold.”’ It 
might be expected that the geographic™ 
poles would be the points of lowest tem- 
perature. However, the arrangement 
of water has atempering effect and land 
and altitude produce lower tempera- 
tures, sothe poles of cold fail to 
coincide exactly to the geographical 
poles. ‘Temperature records for the 
southern polar regions are rather 
meagre, but itis probable that the 
southern pole of coldis in the highlands 
of the Antarctic continent, not far from 
the South Pole. 

Due to the great land masses of the 
northern hemisphere, especially that 
of Euraisa, the northern pole of cold 
is far from the North Pate. i 
situated west of Verkhoyans' 
about 200 miles inland from the mouth 
of the Lena River. This region is 
supposed to be colder in January than 
the North Pole itself. It has the low- 
est mean annualtemperature of any 
place in which records have been 
made. It boasts a record of 94 
degrees Fahrenheit, below zero, but 
its usualtemperature during January 
1s about 60 degrees Fahrenheit, below 
zero. —Geographic News Bulletin 


The “Ebon Throne” of a 
Gentle Poet 


a very happy. story 
boys and girls back of Henry 
Longfellow’s poem entitled **From 
My Anrmchair."’ this chair being the 
“ebon throne’’ to which the gentle 
and beloved poet of Cambridge town 
refers in his poem, The poem has 
to dowith one of Mr. Longfellow’ 
most popular poems, entitled The 
lage Blacksmith,’ in the first stanza of 
wi hich we read, 


mighty mai > 
ree and ainews bands: 

scle- of hix brawny arn 
Kan iron bands. 


The village smith was a real man in 
Cambridge, and it wasa real chestnut- 
tree of which Mr. Longfellow sang. 
It was a very large and beautiful tree, 
and Mr. Longfellow had great aamira- 
tion for it. 

Came then a time when the city 
authorities af Cambridge determined 
to widen the street in which the smithy 
of the black smith stood. In order to 
do this it would be necesary to cut 
down the beautiful spreading chestuut- 
tree’ Againstthis Mr Longfellow 
made earnest protest, butto no avail. 

‘The axe was laid to the tree and it 
was a sad day for the gentle old poet 
when he knew that the beautiful tree 
no langer spread its branches above the 
smithy The regret of Mr. Long- 
fellow over the felling of the tree be- 
came known, and some one had the 
happy thought of presenting the poet 
with a chair made from the wood of 


the chair should be th tite 
h ir J the gift of 
school children‘ot Cambridge, pare 
for the reason that the poem:had always 


“been a favorite with boys and girls, 


Few ‘were more popular as 
recitation, and the children of hen 
days spoke “‘pieces’’ in schoo! more 
than they do now. The children of 
Cambridge were asked to give ten cenis 
each with which to pay for having the 
chair made from part of the wood of 
the tree. One thing that pleased the 
children was that it was all to be q 
grands’ prisetoMr. Longfellow, who 
was to be given the chairon February 
27, 1878, which was the seventy-sec. 
ond birthday of the poet. The woog 
of the chair was ebonized, anda silver 
plate in the seat under the cushion set 
forth the factthat ‘the chair was the 
gift of the children toa man who was in 
so large a'degree a” ‘children’s poct,” 
since he wrote so much and $0 tender- 
ly about children. The children were | 
so happy in thinking that Mr. Long. 
fellow was s' prised most to pieces when 
the chair was presented to him. 

Certain it is that he was *'s' prised’* 
in a way that touched him so deeply; 
and he at once wrote the poem in which 
he referred tu the chair as his “con 
throne,'" and dedicated the poem to 
“‘the children of Cambridge.’ 
Inone stanza of the poem Mr. Long. 
fellow wrote, 

“And thus, dear children, hayo ye mide for 


mi 
‘This day a jubilee. 
Atul to my more than three-score years and 


ten 
Brought ba 


ty, yquth again.” 


‘Thousands of boys and girls have 
visited the fine colonial home of Mr. 
Longfellow in Cambridge, and have 
seen this chair, which stands exactly 
where it did when Mr. Longfellow sat 
in it for the last time. Indeed, every- 
thing in the study is precisely ay it was 
onthe day he died, his quill pen rest- 
ing where he laid it down’to take it up 
no more.—C. E. World. 


Fact About Trees For ‘The 
Little Ones... 


1. Curting down’ trees spoils the 
beauty of the landscape. f would not 
like to live where there were no trees. 

2. There are few birds where there 
are no trees. ‘They have tio placeto 
make their homes. : 

3. Taking away thetrees takes away 
the protection from our tender fruit 
trees. 

4. Where there are no trees the 
snows melt and go off too rapidly , the 
moisture that should sink into the soil 
is carried away in the flood. 

5. Because our forests are taken | 
away we have severe droughts very 


year. 

6. One full grown elm tree ives 
out fifteen tons of moisture in tweity- 
four hours. A large sunflower lant 
gives off three pints of water in one 
day. ) 

7 ‘The trees give us lumber. uc 
wood, pulp for wewspapers, “otk, 
bark for tanning, wild fruits, nut: re 
sin, turpentine, oils, and various pro- 
ducts for medicines. 

8. We should have greater eXt'em- 
es of heat and cold if it were not for 
trees and forests. 

9. ‘The leaves of trees catch the san 
and hold ita little while; then they 
drop the water a fittle ata time: this 
is better for the ground. 

10. The old leaves make a eeP 
sponge carpet in the woods and this 
keeps the ground from freezing, 
takes up the rain better. 

11. We might have dangerous tlvods 
if we did not have trees. The trunks 
and roots of trees stop the water that 
comes pouring down the hillside: 

12. I will be very careful not t hutt 
any tree but will call every tree 
friend. —Primary Education. 


Tus Canapsan 


eS 


y are written by the pupils, 
then corrected and revised under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 

Mr. CAmpBELt’s Crass 

—| would tell you about ““The Con- 
federation.”’ Mr. Blanchard showed 
usa large picture of the Fathers of 
Confederation in our room. 

‘The idea began at the time of Lord 
Durham. The Confederation comes 
from federal union which means the 
union with one central government, 
and another government for each pro- 
vince. 

Upp2r Canada and Lower Canada 
had equal representation in the govern 
ment. Soon the population of Upper 


Canada’ increased and they wanted , 


‘ more members. In other words they 
wanted representation by population as 
it was called. 

‘The parties were so even thatthere 
were often deadlocks in parliament. 
«he idea of confederation spread 
from Canada to the Maritime Provin- 
ces. Charles Tupper and Tilly were 
the most importante men in the Mari- 
time Provinces. They began to be 
afraid of war with the United States 
and thought union would be a good 
idea to protect themselves. 

In 1864 a larger conference was 


held at Quebec, which included 34 de- | 


legates from Canada, New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland. They were called 
“The Fathers of Confederation,’’ and 
they are worthy of a high place in our 
memories as they did a great deal to- 
wards building up Canada. 

—Mildred Helen Volk. 


On Tuesday January 17th, our team | 


the Millionaires played agame of hock- 
ey against the Super Sixes. It was a 
clean game. 
won by the score of 402. Mr. Blan- 
chard isourmanager. He did not play 
ashe had recenty been sick. Hugh Mc- 
Millian scored two goals and Thomp- 
son and | each scored a goal. 
Saturday January 21st, we 
against the Crescents. “The score was 
to 2 in favor of the Crescents. It 
was a very rough game. Hugh scored 
the last goal in ten seconds before it 
Was ove! 

On Saturday afternoon we expected 
thar the hearing boys from Belleville 
would p ainst our team, but we 
were disa did not 
cone 

We had a skating party on Saturday 
night. Only senior classes were there. 
After skating for a few hours, we went 
to the dining room and hot dogs and 
acupof coffee were served to us. After 
thar we went to our residence and then 
tobed We had a good time. 

—Clarence G. McPeake 


iy 
pointed as they 


We played very hard and ; 


On- 
played | 


* of the membets of the staff selected our 


M 


\ few summers ago my chum, | 


hi brother, my father, uncle, and! 
wen! fora trip to the Falls. On Sun- 
diy moroing at about 6.30 or 7 10 
a.m , we started from my home and 
iWarrived at Hamilton, and had 
cratahotel. Atabout 1 p.m. we 
edat Niagara. After we parked 
irwe went to see the falls. 
We could not see the foot of the 
as there was so much spray which 
son colours as the sun’s rays shone 


ra while we crossed the bridge, 
went over to the United States 


side where we went sight seeing in and 
are, 


ad Buffalo. 

\bout a couple of hours later, we 
1 down an elevatorto the foot of 
American Falls, and also to the 

1 of the Mist landing. 
Atter that we Crossed over to the Can- 
adiin side where we had some supper. 
\t 9.30 p.m. the falls were illumin- 
ated We stayed until 11.00) p.m. 
Watching the illumination of the falls. 


| that they get the same points. 


The colours that were flashed on the 
falls made them look pretty. We ar- 
rived home about 3.00 a.m. on Mon- 
day morning, and were very tired. 
bert Robertson. 

On Sunday morning we went to 
Sunday School and our teacher, Mr. 
Campbell, ‘told us about the Good 
Samaritan and the Good Shepherd, 
which are interesting and wonderful 
stories. I would like to tell you about 
the Good Samaritan. Jesus gave the 
parable or story of it, saying that when 
a certain man went along the road, he 
was robbed and beaten and was left 
almost dead. It occurred that when 
a priest went along that road, he saw 
the man lying there, but he passed by 
on the other side. And a Levite also 
went to the place and saw the same 
man but passed by on the other side. 

At last a certain Samaritan went 
along the road where the man was ly- 
ing, and pretty soon he saw that he 
was almost dead. He felt pity for him 
and dressed his wounds, pouring vil 
and wine into them. Then he lifted 
him up; set him on his own ass and 
walked beside him to an inn. “There 
he took care of him all night and the 
next morning he gave two shillings to 
the keeper of the inn and told him to 
take care of him, and if he needed to 
spend more than this, he would pay it 
to him when he came again. 

—Irene Foster. 

—I would like to tell you about the 
Pyramids, which I would like to see 
very much, if | were visiting Egypt. 

‘The finest pyramids stand a few 
miles from Cairo’ In the olden days 
when a king came to the throne, he 
began to build his pyramid. The 
longer he lived, the bigger it became. 
When he died, he was buried in it. 

‘There are nine pyramids not far 
from Cairo. Three of them are the 
largest known. The biggest one is 
called the Great Pyramid. — It was set 
up more than five thousand years ayo. 
It is taller than the tallest spire in 
Europe and the stone in it weighs 
seven million tons. It took one 
hundred thousand men, thirty years to 
build it. It is square at the bottom 
while one corner faces the north, an- 
other corner faces the south, a third 
corner faces the east, and a fourth the 
west. ‘The great blocks of stone 
with which the pyramid is built are 
about three or four feet square. What 
wonderful builders the Egyptians of 
old must have been! They had no 
steam engines as we havetoday. 

—Leonard Brown. 


—With the coming of January, four 


senior boys for the four new hockey 
teams. Mr. Stratton is the manager 
of the Super Sixes, Mr. Lally of the 
édinburghs, Mr. Blanchard of the 
lionaires and Mr. Rutherford of the 
Crescents. 

On Monday the Crescents were beat- 
en by the Edinburghs by the score of 
6to 4. On Tuesday it was a surprise 
when the Millionaries defeated the 
strong Super Sixes by the score of 4 to 
2. On Friday a game of hockey was 
played between the Super Sixes and 
the Edinburghs and the score was 3 to 
1 in favour of the Super Sixes. On 
Saturday the Crescents won the game 
by defeating the Millionaries, 4 to 2. 
However the four teams are so even 
These 
teams, who will try to win the play-off, 
will have a nice banquet in the dining- 
room. Mr. Strattori hopes our Super 
Sixes will try to do our best in future. 

In the evening, December 21s, a 
successful skating party washeld on the 
boys’rink. Our senior boys and girls | 
extend our thanks to those members 
of the staff who invited us to the skating 
party after which we had such an en- 
joyable lunch. 

We hope there will be another sleig- 
ing party in near future. —A. Schwager. 


| about every one at Bewdley. 


> 
‘Mx. Brancnarn’s Crass 

_=I am going to tell you a. story 
which I wrote myself called, ‘‘Peter 
Saved his little Mary.”” 

One day there was a little girl with 
fair hair whose name was Mary. 
She was only four years old. Her 
dog's name was Peter and she loved 
him ever so much. 

One day Mary's mother told her 
Not to go awayfrom home. She dis- 
obeyed her and wandered on and on 
far away. Peter saw her going but 
his string was verystrong. He pulled 
and pulled and at last he gnawed it 
and then ran away to find Mary. 
He knew that her mother was looking 
for her and it was growing dark. 
Mary became afraid so she began to 
cry. Peter saw-her lying on the pier 
near the water and took care of her 
until the next morning. Then he 
took her home and knocked on the 
door with his paws. Mary’s mother 
heard the knock so she went and open- 
ed the door and she was very much 
surprised to see her little girl. She 
was very happy and patted Peter's back 
as she wasso proudofhim. She gave 
him a fine breakfast that morning. 

—Mae Florence Garside. 

—lIt is my turn to write a local 
again. | would like to tell you about 
the hockey teams. 

‘Two or three weeks ago Mr. Blan- 
chard wassick. On January seventh, 
he was well again and in the afternoon 
he came to the boys’ residence. He 
asked me to help him choose the inter- 
mediate hockey teams and J was very 
glad because I could play hockey with 
the intermediate boys. The captains 
are Elwood Bell, Kurven Foster, Syd- 
ney Walland I. The teams are the 
Downies, Busy Bees, Sly Foxes and 


Chipmunks. Jam captain of the Chip- | sc 


munks. On January seventeenth the 
Chipmunks played against the Sly Fox- 
es. The score was 3 to Vin favor of 
the Sly Foxes. | was very much dis- 
appointed because my side lost. Glen 
Harrison and | played hard. 

Yesterday afternoon the Busy Bees 
played against the Downies. They 
played hard. The score was 2 to 0 in 
favor of the Busy Bees. Some day the 
Chipmunks will play against the Busy 
Bees. I hope that my side will win. 

—Joseph Maitre. 

Last summer one Sunday Lisgar Ball 
took my brother Clinton, Glen Ball, 
Dorothy Ball and me in his car to Mr. 
White’s place. We went past my 
grandmother's, my friend Miss Mof- 
fath’s and my uncle Mr. Minifie’s 
place. We soon. arri at Bewdley 
Before arriving there it rained but after- 
wards it became clear and beautiful. 
Everyone at Mr. White's place was 
glad to see me. Mr. Joe White, Mr. 
Alex White, Lisgar Ball and Glen 
played jokes on me. 

At dinnertime they teased me again. 
In the afternoon we went for a walk 
on the highway near Rice Lake and 
went into a new house to see the love- 
ly rooms. Mr. Joe White told me 
thathesawa snake. | wasfrightened. 
After that we went back home to Mr 
White's place and waited for Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerow to come. 

At last they came but Estella did not 
know I was coming to Mr. White's 
place and her family were surprised to. 
see me there. We all had an enjoy- 
able time talking with each other. 
After supper before dark ‘we went 
home. I missed ev ne. When I 
got home, I told my aunt and uncle 
Twilltel 
you about another trip in my next local 
perhaps. —Mary E. Parker 

Last August 7th, | woke up, 
dressed, went downstairs and had my 
breakfast. After breakfast Frank 
Hartford went to see his sister Bella. 
His brother Lendard took me to the 
dock. We saw Frank and Bella onthe 
street car. At the dock Lendard 


bought three tickets for himself, Violet 
and me. We went on board the boat 
and soon it left for Port Dalhousie. 
He told me that his father and mother 
were late. At Port Dalhousie we 
wentto the park. Lendard asked me 
if we would change to our bathing-suits 
and I said, “All right.’’ The girls 
put some things. on the table and we 
had lunch. After lunch we played 
softball. Aftera while we went swim- 
ming again. William asked me where 
Lendard and Violet were and I told 
him that they were swimming. I 
swam for half an hour and | was tired — 
and went to sleep on the sand. 
Frank and his friends did not find me. 
After a while | woke up and asked 
William what was the matter and he 
asked.me where! was. Frank and 
Lendard-wished to throw me into the 
water becatlge they couldn't find me. 
After supper we changed our clothes 
and at 8.30 left Port Dalhousie. [slept 
on the boat again. We arrived home 
at 12.15 o'clock and were very tired. 
perhaps I shall goto Port Dalhousie 
with my friends again. 

—John Gordon Richardson. 

—Mr. Blanchard was sick on Mon- 
day. He stayed in bed from Monday 
until yesterday but he is well. Mr. 
Lally and Mr. Blanchard made four 
Intermediare teams. The teams are 
the Busy Bees, the Downies, the Sly 
Foxes and the Chipmunks. 

On the evening of Jan. 17h the 
Chipmunks played against the Sly 
Foxes, “The score was 4 to in favor 
of the Sly Foxes. Donat Maitre was 
captain of the Chipmunks. He 
very much disappointed because his 
side lost. 

Yesterday afternoon the Busy Bees 
nst the Downies. The 
s 2 to 0 in favor of the Busy 
I am on the Busy Bees. Bert 
the Downies. Mr. 
ly and Mr. Blanchard made four 
$ r teams. The teams are the 
Millionaires, the Super-Sixes, the Cres- 
cents and the Edinburghs. Willie 
Abrams is onthe Edinburghs. Robert 
‘Thompson is on the Millionaires. 

Gordon Richardson is on the Super- 
Sixes. “hey have very interesting 
games and we enjoy watching them 
—Jack Melton Harrison. 
This is an original story, 
that you enjoy reading it. 
me there was a good 


Bees. 
Watson is on 


L 


T hope 


din avilliage. Her 
name was Bessie and her Was SiN. 
One beautiful day Bessie felt lone- 


some as she had no girl playmates. 
She asked her mother to buy a new 
doll for her but her mother told her 
that there was only one store in the 
village and that it wasa grocery store 
and it was about 20 miles to. the 
Bessie cried and was very much di 
pointed so her mother felt sorry and 
patted her on the head. 

One lovely afternoon Bessie went 
alone for a walk and sat down tear a 
pretty stream. She looked sadly, into 
the water while her dog Buster sat be- 
side her. 

Pretty soon Bessie’s father came 
home from the city. . He told his wife 
that he had bought a lovely doll for 
Bessie. Her mother told him that 
she had gone for a walk and would 
come home soon. 

Afterwards Bessie returned home 
but she did not know that her father 
wasthere. She was very much surpris- 
edand ranand threw her arms around 
dis neck and he told her that he had 4 
wonderful surprise for her and told 
her to sit down and shut her eyes. 
Her father put the present on Bessie’s 
lap and when Bessie opened her eyes, 
she saw the large box and said to her 
father, ““What is this He told her 
to open the present and she did so. 
Bessie was very glad to have her doll, 
and it also pleased her parents to see 
her so happy. Grace Alma Dart. 
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Following is a verity of tremendous 
import, expressed in terse and impres- 
sive language: “‘It is easy to dodge | 
‘responsibility, but it is impossible to 
dodge the consequences of dodging 
responsibility.”” 


Boys in school often seem very much | 
alike, the same books, the same studies, 
the same training and environment. 
It is what they do out of school and , 
on Sunday which decides very largely | 
what kind of boys they are and what 
kind of men they will become. 


‘Language is the | 


Coleridge says; 
armory of the human mind. and at once 
contains the trophies of the past and the | 
weapons of its future conquests."” Sir 
H.Davy says: “*Language is not only i 
the vehicle of thought, it tsa greatand 
efficient instrument of thinking.” | 


E.A. Stevenson, M.A , Superinten- 
dent of the Minnesota School, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School, but will not assume his 
new dutiestill next September. Minne- 
sota’s loss in California's gain, for he 
an energetic, progressive education- 
ist. 


A $140,000 building to contain a 
gymnasium, auditorium and “other 
rooms is under construction atthe Mt. 
Airy School. It will be known as the 
Gilpin Hall, in memory of the late 
George Gilpin as a testimonial to his 
work as chairman of the Building 
Committee when this splendid group 
of buildings were erected in 1892 


Sister Mary in Burke, principal 
of LeCouteulx Saint Mary's Institution 
for the Deaf, the Buffalo school, 
passed away December 13. She had 
been connected with the school for 
sixty years. She was a woman of 
unusual ability, an educator and friend 
of the deaf who will be missed by them, 
and by the profession. 


Amos R. Wells, the famous worker 
among young people, says: “Bend all 
your energies to acquire an education. 
Nobody ever drifted into an education. 
s effort to direct one’s read- | 
thinking into the best channels. 
is an absolute requisite. Choice must 
be made of books, of friends and of 
pleasure. One cannot read trash and 
think literature.” 


Anexchange suggests that ail people 
who are responsible for motor ac- 
cidents, due to carelessness or violation 
of the rules of the road, should be 
compelled to carry a “ “badge of shame” 
in the form of a glaring red marker 
in place of the usual one, for a period ! 
of three to six months. Not a bad 
idea at all, and possibly 4 very effective 
deterrant to reckless drivers. 


ns School recently dedica- 
ted its new 365,000 gymnasium which 
has seating capacity for 1400 persons. 
It is a gymnasium for both boys and 
girls, but by removing a steel partition 


on. 
——<—<—$——— 


-| with lockers, showers, rest and toilet , 


‘and there is room for three, Dr. William A. Caldwell, who re- 


| The moral seems to be, ‘‘It pays to 
advertise.’” 


room ——— 
basketball courts. It is well lighted, * cently retired from the superinten- | Through example or by what ne 


heated, and ventilated and is one of 
the finest gymnasiums found at schools 


forthe deaf. 


‘The editor of a Canadian journal 
sent a letter to Mayor Thompson, of 
Chicago, asking if he, being a resident 
of America, was eligible to become a 
member of the “‘America First Found- 
ation.”’ Receiving no acknowledg- 
ment, the editor wrote again, enclos- 
ing a copy of his previous letter, and 


sent it by registered mail, but still no 


answer was vouchsafed. Whyshould | 


not every resident in America be en- 
titled to membership in an “America 
First Society?’” 


Richard O. Johnson, tor thirty- 
nine years the superintendent of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf, passed 
away on January 6th aftera brief illness. 
The deceased was an outstanding fi- 
gure among educators of the deaf and 
was held in high esteem by all of his 
co-laborers throughout the United 
States and Canada. One of his great- 
est achievements was the erection of 
a new plant for the school, but greater 
even than this was the high standard 
of educational work to which that 
school attained under his progressive 
and inspiring leadership. 


‘The Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, built and owned by 
the Ontario Government and operated 
bya Commission, has a mileage of 324, 
with an additional 30 under construc- 
tion. In addition the Comtnission 
owns and operates, through its subsi- 
diary, the Nipissing Central Railway, 
a further 87 miles. The line passes 


| through one of the richest mineral re- | 


gions in the world, including such areas 
as Cobalt, Gowganda, South Lorraine, 
Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake and Por- 
cupine, and ha 
able forest and agricultural regions. 


In connection with the start_ made 
in schools for the deaf in teaching Eng- 
lish the following is:stated: 

*“Time-tables are overcrowded with 
kindergarten, clay-modelling, wood- 
carving, carpentry and other things 
which are excellent in themselves. 
Burt there is not time foreverything,and 
these are not so important in the case 
of the deaf pupil as language * ** The 
question of methods of instruction 
should be subservient to the main ends. 
‘Too many make sveech an end in it- 
self. This is a mistake. It is the act- 
ual language that he uses, whatever be 
the means, and the thoughts that are en- 
shrined in the language, that should be 
the criteri 
ucation.”” 


“We believe that every school for 
the deaf and every school for the blind 
in the United States should devote 
some time each year in an effort to 
educate the people of their various 
states in the special educational work 
which they are doing. Demonstra- 
tions of the work should be given be- 
fore Women’s Clubs, Service Clubs, 
Civic and Community Societies and 
‘Teachers’ Organizations. “The Col- 
orado School has been carrying out this 
policy for several years with excellent 
results.."—Dr. Thomas S$. Maloney, 
in the Colorado Index. 

Very good.  Butthe best place to 
see the work being done is at the 
school itself, in the various class rooms 
and shops. During recent years the 
Ontario School has had teachers’ as- 
sociations in near-by counties and 
cities spend one day of their annual 
conventions at our School where they 


also-opened up valu: | 


rion when judging of his ed= 


dency of the California School, was a 
* man of fine literary qualities and of no 
‘mean poetic ability, and some years 
‘ago he published a small book of 
‘poems of his own composition. One 

of these is the following, entitled 
| ‘Teachers as Sculptors,’’ which em- 
_ bodies,in beautiful Janguage and image- 
ry, the author's high ideal of the 

teacher's vocation, which he regards, 
| not as a task imposed, butas an envi- 

able privilege and opportunity for high- 
est service; 


Hut there is a mind 
Hidden in tho stubborn clod. 

Ant apirit there imprisoned 
Ts the image of itx God! 

CGure the task to loose these fetters, 
Give that crooplng fancy, wings, 

Fill that-mind with Cay pede beauty 
‘Til it soars to higher thir: 

Sct the sluggish brain a-throbbii 
With ihersnes feoming power 


‘TH it wt iu its thralidom 
Day ‘anit hour by hour: 
Till the soul is touchod and 


Talekoned 

‘And the « yos in wonder ahinc, 

And the face, sd a} rxullen, 
Lifts and glows with light divi 


“‘When the auto owners of Austin 
trade territory have an evasive squeak 
or rattle in the car that all other me- 
chanics fail to locate, they take their 
troubles to Eugene F. Clarke, the deaf 
mechanic. “Tuning horns and other 
similar work is just a part of the usual 
day's program with Clarke. Although 
Clarke has been deaf and dumb since 
an attack of scarlet fever, when four 
years old, he is considered the best 
horn tuner in the entire employ of the 
Studebaker force of dealers. He has 
been with the Austin Studebaker firm 
for the past 12 years.’’ Incidentally 
we would again take this opportunity 
of calling to the attention of our ex- 
change editors, the fact that the deaf of 
tyland are now driving automobiles 
‘on practically equal basis with the hear- 
ing. “The requirement of a hearing 
, Person to accompany a deaf driver on 
ithe driver's seat was eliminated a year 
, ago and applies only for a period of 

probation through which a deaf driver 
' must pass before securing his driver's 
permit. Eventually this restriction 
| will be entirely eliminated. 
| —The Maryland Bulletin. That’sfine. 
| We take this opportumty of calling 
| the attention of our exchange editors, 
| to the fact that, in the greatand enlight- 
ened Province of Ontario, there has 
| never have been any restrictions on the 
| deaf in driving automobiles. 


Trans-Altantic Flights 

—Prior to 1927 the following trans- 
Adlantic non-stop flights were made: 
In June, 1919, Alcock and Brown, 
two English aviators, flew from New- 
foundland to Ireland, making the trip 
in sixteen hours. In July 1919, the 
R-34, a British dirigible, flew from 
Scotland to New York and, after a 
short stay, returned to Pullham, Eng- 
land: this-was the firsttime that a non- 
stop fight was made-from one side of 
the Atlantic to the other and back again. 
In October, 1924,the ZR-3; a German 
dirigible, flew from Fredericshaven, 


the 5,066 miles in just over cighteen 
hours. In view of the fact that these 
three non-stop flights had previously 
been made across the Atlantic, and very 
little fuss made, it is hard to understand 
why such a tremendous furore was 
created by the fourth such trip, which 
' was made by Lindberg. The only 
| difference was that Lindberg was all 
\ alone, but the dangers and difficulties 
he encountered were no greater than 
the others had to contend with— prob- 
ably less, as there had been great im- 


' bitious teachers. 


Germany to Lakehurst, N.J., covering | 


say wecan make others 
noble or happy or miserable. 

By putting poison ina river we can 
pollute it and killthe fish. By slander~ 
ing our neighbors we can take from: 
them that which does not enrich us 
‘but which makes them poor. 

By being pessimistic in what we say to 
children we can make the things they 
see look dreary and vulgar or we can 
make them look beautiful and sub- 
lime.—The Silent Observer. 


OF ig- 


In our experience of 23 years in 
schools for the deaf, our observation has 
been that there are too few really am- 
To be sure teachers 

need, first, brains and then background, 
education and special training. ‘loo . 
few teachers have all these qualifica- 
tions. Some teachers lack one of 
them; some lack others; and some lack 
all. But at this time we wish to call 
attention to the fact that so many teach- 
ers seem to be satisfied with mediocri- 
ty. They are not willing to pay the 
price of becoming conspicuously cap- 
able teachers. 

At every convention, at every ga- 
thering of superintendents there is a 
constant search for teachers able to be- 
come supervising teachers and prin- 
cipals. “Teachers of this quality don’t 
shave to seek the job. The job is al- 
ways seeking the teacher. Witness 
the superintendents who go visiting 
otherschools looking for just such 
teachers, because they don’t have in 
their own schools teachers capable of 
stepping out ahead of the ranks and tak- 
ing the lead. 

Never has there been more room at 
the top than’ today —as a much prized 
peppery, persistent, persevering, ten- 
ious teacher or asa leading, teach- 
ing, supervising principal. —Dr. Man- 
ning in Western Pennsylvanian. 


Do Our Schools Educate’ . 

‘hey certainly do. That isthey do 
their part. But the schools cannot do 
itall. “The home must also do its part 
Schools help educate and if they suc- 
ceed in. giving pupils a taste for study, 
a desire to know more and a determina- 
tion to learn, if they have inculcated a 
spirit of investigating, of inquisitive- 
ness, the habit of asking questions in 
order to learn more, the schools have 
done their part, for the pupils have been 
started on the right road. 

Education is a process that is never 
completed. {tis a state of mind nd 
spirit and a college diploma does sot 
mean that the bearer has completed his 
education. It only signifies that he 
has been given a fair starton the road, 
for education is a training, a growih, 
a culture that contributes to his com- 
plete developement and ends only ith 
death. 

Every tittle’ while some one calls at- 
tention to himself by asking, “What's 
wrong with the schools?’’ 

The schools do not claim to be per- 
fect instruments for perfecting that 
“noblest work of God, a man,’” but 
we feel that they are justified in muin- 
taining that they are surely, if slowly, 
working toward that ideal. No doubt 
teachers need often to be reminded 
that they have not reached the goal of 
perfection but why not give credit for 
what they have actually attained? 

If the schools are all wrong, whence 
comes that great army of workers who 
are making good in business, art, mU- 
sic, the professions and industry? 

Yes, schools educate by starting the 
learner on the high road to learning, 
and if he falters by the wayside or fails 
to arrive, let us not put all the blame 


on the schools. —C. A. Yendes. 


Untarle Ansoclat on of the Dent] 
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ScuooL Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 
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Home News 


(During the month of January sev- 
cral very fine film programs have been 
supplied by the Province of Ontario 
Pictures and by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Motion Picture Bureau. A- 
mong the very fine pictures secured 
from Ottawa were Picturesque Pictou, 
When Guide Meets Guide, Where 
Beauty Dwells, and Winter Sports in 
Canada, From Toronto we have se- 
cured several nature films, a few good 
comedies and a few feature pictures | 
like“A Minute Ago.”” 


eee 
Prize-Winning Stock 

We are not given to bragging about 
the fine stock and products of the 
School farm, but recent winnings at 
exhibitions in ‘Belleville are such that 
we feel obliged to have something to 
say on the subject. 

Atthe Belleville Agricultural Ex- 
hibition in the fall entries were made 
from the School farm and the follow- 
ing prizes won: 

Clydesdale Registered Mare, first 

Clydesdale Registered Team, first. 

Light Draft Feam (Percherons, ) 
first. | 

Best cow, milking, first 

Best heifer calf, third. 

Best 6 carrots, intermediate, first. 

At the Belleville Poultry Show held 
in the Armouries recently the entries 
from the School Poultry Farm were 
very successful. A pen of bred-to-lay 
Barred Rocks, in an open field, any | 
variety, won the Silver cup, a flower 
basket and 25 Ibs of feed. “The African 
Geese were winners in their class too. 

‘The whole farm stock, horses, cattle, | 
hogs and poultry are well-bred, well 
cared for and on the whole a credit to 
the place. 


The Skating Party 

the annual sleighing party which 
was to take place on Saturday even- 
ing turned out to be a skating party ' 
owing to extremely cold weather and | 
lack of snow. 

\r 8 p.m. the boys’ rink was clear- ! 
ed ot hockey sticks and pucks and the } 
Senior boys and girls arrived well 
bundled up ready to enjoy the evening. H 
hesopening feature was a grand | 
Promenade followed by games and 
novelties. The tag skate proved the 
mos: popular. 

Those who did not wish to skate oc- 
Cup ed the centre of the ice and play- 
ed cimes. 

Atter an hour and a half of skating | 
evervone was eager for lunch, the 
it by no means the least important | 
ten: on the program. If the rapid | 
disappearance of hot dogs was any in- 
dicuion of the evening’s enjoyment , 
no one went home disappointed. 

Those in charge of the party were: 
Mr Williams, Miss P. Van Allen, 
Mr Rutherford, M 
MacCluggage and } 


Stratton, Mrs. | 
ss Bell. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


Hockey 
Owing to backward hockey weather 
a the beginning of the year, our Lea- 
fue which was formed before Christ- 
mas did not get under way until almost 


the middle of January. In the 
senior league there are four teams and | 
the competition between them is very 
keen. ‘The line-ups are as follows: 

Millionaires: Goal, B. Richardson; 
defence, Mr. Blanchard and H. Hen- 
derson; centre, H. McMillan; wings, 
R. Thompson and C. McPeake; 
subs, E. Franklin and A. Glennie: 

Super-Sixes: Goal, Mr. Stratton; 
defence, B. Micetick and J. Matthews; 
centre, A. Schwager; wings, F. Mey- 
ette and C. Eames; Subs, J>Carriere 
at:d G. Richardson. 

Crescents: Goal, A Hurtubise; 
defence, Mr Rutherford and J. Julien; 
centre, J. Boyle; wings, N. Jasson 
and L. Brown; subs, G. Fawcett and 
W. Scott. 

Edinburghs: Goal, C. Quinn; de- 
fence, Mr. Lally and N. Holt; centre 
W.. Abrams; wings, A. Wilson and 
J. Cecchini; subs, G. Webb and Z. 
Shiff. 

‘The games have been quite even 
throughout as the following results 
show.— 
Edinburghs 6, _Crescents 4 
Millionaires 4, Super-Sixes 2 
Edinburghs 1, Super Sixes 3 
Srescents 3, Millionaires 2 
inburghs 2, Millionaires 4 
Crescents 4, Super Sixes 4 


The above games with a win count- 
ing two points and a tie one gave the 
Millionaires the championship of the 
first half with four points. The Cres- 
cents and Super Sixes have three points 
each and Edinburghs come last with 
two points. 

The second half of the league is to 
be played yet and there are sure to be 
some keenly contested games. The 
winners of each half will play off 
for the championship of the school un- 
less one team is fortunate enough to win 
both halves. Hugh McMillan and 
Francis Meyette dre tied with six 
points each in the goal-getting contest 
inthe league. Hugh has six goals and 
no assists to his credit while Francis 
has four goals and two assists. 
J. Boyle comes next with five 
points. Mr. Lally, C. Eames, A. 
Schwager and J. Cecchini have four 
points each, L. Brown, C. McPeake, 
Mr. Rutherford and R. Thompson 
have three points each, A. Wilson and 
W. Scott have two euch while the 
others are credited with none. 

In the intermediate league the games 
are still more even. Here four teams 
are also battling for honors among the 
intermediate boys. “The teams are as 
follows: 

Chipmunks; D. Maitre(Capt.), G. 
Harrison, A. McShane, N. Sero, C. 
Larocque, N. Collett, B. Agopsowicz 
and M. Whalls. 

Sly Foxes: K. Foster(Capt.),~ [. 
Simpson, Meloche, F. Dixon, 
W. Burl 
Armes, W. Greenwood. 

Downies: E. Bell(Capt. ), E. Clou- 
tier, G Bostnari, G. Meyer, M. 
Glasner, E. Maitre, A. Shepherd, 
B. Watson. 

Busy Bees: S$. Wall(Capt.), R. 
Latour, J. Harrison, W. Tryon, L. 


| Sunderland, H. Dennis, C. Bradshaw, 
| @. Grimoldby. 


These teams are all tied with the 
finish of the first half, each having a 
win, alose and a tie, and so have 
three points each. The following 
shows how close the scores were? 

Sly Foxes 3, Chipmunks 0 
Busy Bees 2, Downies 0 
Chipmunks 1, Busy Bees 0 
Downies 2, Sly Foxes 1 
Chipmunks 2, Downies 2 
Sly Foxes 1, Busy Bees 1 


Beside the regular games of our_ 
league we have had three games with 
teams from other centres. A_ fine 
team from the ‘Tuxas Square of John 
St. Church, Belleville under the man- 


eae of Mr. A. Armstrong, match- f 


themselves against our senior team. 
‘The game was fast and cleanthrough- 
‘out and was enjoyed to’a full extent by 
every member of both teams as well as 
by the spectators. The score by 
periods was, 0-0, 1-0, 2-0 in favor of 
the deaf boys. Hugh McMillan was 
the star of the game, securing both 
goals for the winners. The line ups 
are as follows,— 

John St. Church: Goal, J. Kerr; 
defence, G. Miles and V. - White; 
centre, A. Bryant; wings, W. Cristie 
and C. Boulter; sub, O. Pinkston. 

O.S.D. Srs.: Goal, L. Brown; 
defence, A.Schwagerand H. Hender- 
son; centre, N. Holt; wings, H Mc- 
Millan and C. McPeake; subs, J. Boy- 
le and C. Eames. 

Referee: Mr. Blanchard. 

The other two games were played 
on Saturday afternoon when Albert 
College brought over a senior team and 
an intermediate team under the man- 
agement of Mr. Scott. The senior 
team lined up above played the Albert 
College seniors and although they were 
quite successful in the first two periods 
were driven to defeat in the third by a 
score of +to 3. Thescoreby periods 
was |—1, 3—2, 3—4. Both teams 
played good hockey but the superiority 
of the College goal-keeper saved them 
from almost certain defeat. 

After the senior fixture the inter- 
mediates stepped onthe ice to turn the 
tide. The college boys were com- 
pletely out-classed and a 6 to U victory 
greeted the deaf boys at the end of 
two periods when the game closed. 
The College goalie again excelled and 
saved a higher score. F. Meyette 
starred for the deaf boys. 


With 
the 
Boy 
. Scouts 
The Scout Law 


3. A Scout’s duty is to be use- 
ful and to help others. And he 
is to do his duty before anything else, 
even at the cost of his own pleasure, 
orcomfort, orsafety. When he finds 
it difficult to decide which of two things 
to do, he must ask himself, ““Which is 
my duty?’ that is, **Which is best for 
other people?’’—and dothat. He must 
Be Prepared at any time to save life, 
or to help injured persons. And he 
must try to do at least one good turn to 
somebody every day. 


Cyril Larocque was invested as aten- 
derfoot scout on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 22nd. He is posted to the Buffalo 


| Patrol and brings them up to full 
, P. Rudeychuck, D. | 


strength. Cyril is our smallest boy but 
he didn’t feel that way when hestepped 
out in his new uniform asa real full- 
fledged tenderfoot. 

Carl Eames has signed up on proba- 
tion. He isattached to the Lion Patrol. 
This gives each patrol seven boys, 
a total strength of twenty-one in the 
troop. If Nick Jasson and Carl com- 
plete their probation satisfactorily we 
will not take on any more boys this 
year. 

Joe Carriere had won for his first 
proficiency badge. Some of the other 
boys are getting amibtious to win one. 
Good luck to you boys. 


Rats destroy about $167,000,000 
worth of stuff every year inthe United 
States, in addition to becoming respon- 
sible forthe spread of certain very dan- 
gerous and contagious diseases. 

‘Thearea of the earth is 190,8 
square miles, of which water comprises 
144,500,000 miles and land 52,472, 
00 square miles. 
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News of the Deaf 
Itis with regret-that we must reportthe 
death.of Mr. John C. McLaren on 
Saturday, December 31st, 1927. He 
underwent an operation about a month 
previous, from which he failed to re- 
cover. 

Deceased was born March Ist, 1895 
and received his education at this 
school. 

He is survived by his father Mr. 
Alexander McLaren, of Smith’ s Falls, 
two brothers, Alexander, Jr. of 
Schnectady, N.Y., and George, of 
Dysart, Sask., and two sisters, Miss 
Mary of Smith’s Falls, and Mrs. John 
Marshall of Flint, Michigan. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to 
the sorrowing relatives. 


Two esteemed memibers of the 
“Toronto deaf community were married 
during Christmastide. The first wed- 
ding took place on December 27, 
1927, when Miss Jane Wedderburn, 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Wedderburn of Howland Ave, was 
united in marriage with Mr. Harry 
Alexander. 

On December 31, 1927, Mr. W. 
H. Wedderburn, a brother of the bride 
above mentioned, was married to Mr. 
Maude Gillespie of Toronto. 

Both happy couples expect to make 
their homes in Detroit. Our hearty 
conartutons and best wishes to them 
all. 


Mr. Bruce Yerrow of Belleville is 
visiting in Toronto. 


Mr. and Mrs. Percy Scott are home 
from the West, visiting friends in Ont- 
ario. Mrs. Scott wall be remembered 
as Miss Olive Hartwick of Napanee. 


The Toronto Frats are putting on 
an entertainment in the Brigden- 
Nasmith Hall on February 11th. A 
good time is promised to all who at- 
tend. Proceeds in aid of O. A. D. 
entertainment fund. 


Two of our old boys are making 
names for themselves in the hockey 
world this season. George Hirons of 
Waterloo is playing on the Mutual Lite 
Insurance Team and receiving honour- 
able mention. Lewis Patterson is with 
the Galt team and doing good work. 


A recent meeting of the Board of the 
Church of the Deaf, Toronto, reports 
the debt on the church reduced to only 
$2100. Hopes are high for the speedy 
removal of this balance. 


The Brigden Club of Toronto is 
boasting of increased membership and 
good programs. Regular meetings are 
being held twice a month. 


When to Read the Bible 


If you have the blues, read the 
27th Psalm. 

If your pocket book is empty. read 
the 37th Psalm. 

If you are losing confidence in men, 
read the 13th chapter of Ist Corin- 
thians. 

If people seem unkind, read the 
15th chapter of John. 

If you are discouraged about your 
work, read the 126th Psalm 

{f you find the world growing small 
and yourself great, read the 19th 
Psalm. : 

Ifyou can’t have your own way 
in everything, keep silent and read 
the 3rd chapter of James. 

If you are all out of sorts, read 
the 12th chapter of Hebrews. 

If you want to enjoy a beautiful 
simple story of quiet happiness and 
devotion, read the book of Ruth. 


Canada has now about 12,000 head 
of buffalo, over half of which are in Al- 
herta parks; the restare in the Wood 
Buffalo Park near Fort Smith,N. W.T. 


February 


Bearing a red heart tender and true, 
Small February is coming to you. 
He is the baby month—thatis clear, 


Just twenty-eight days he has out of 


the year! - 


Maude M. Grant 


Matilda and The Mouse 


Matila was a little girl who liked to 
make valentines for her friends. 
Because she made so many, her friends 
sent her a great many valentines, too. 

One Valentine's morning Matilda 
heard the doorbell ring. 

“*T wonder if that can be a valen- 
tine?’’ she said, She ran tothe door, 
opened it, and there on the doorstep 
was a valentine. It was a little old- 
fashioned bouquet of flowers with lace 
paper around it. A card tied to the 
stem said, *“To my Valentine.”* 


“Oh, how pretty!’” said Matilda. 


“I think it must be from Jane. 


must hurry and take her the valentine 


1 made for her.” 

Matilda had been very busy the day 
before making a valentine for Jane 
who lived in the house next door. It 
was a very large red paper heart, al- 
most as large as Matilda herself On 
itshe had printed, “Here's my heart.”” 
She was quite sure Jane would like it. 

Carrying the big valentine under 
her arm, Matilda went to Jane’s house. 
She put the valentine on the door-step, 
rang the bell and ran quickly away. 
As she ran she sang to herself. 


**When you leave a valentine, 
‘This is how it's done. 
Put it close beside the door, 
Ring the bell and run!” 


Matilda skipped all the way down 
the garden path thinking, “How 
surprised Jane will’be when she opens 
the door and sees that most enormous 
valentine! —1 wonder if she will guess 
who put it there? [do hope she was 
not looking out of the window!’ 

Matilda opened the front door, 
stepped inside and THEN—she gave 
a scream, for there was quite a sur- 
prise waiting for her in the hall. 
Without stepping to think what she 
was doing, Matilda jumped up on a 
stool and stood looking down up a little 
uray mouse! Matilda looked at_ the 
mouse and the mouse looked at Matil- 
da. “Then the mouse ran away. 
Matilda climbed down from the stool 
feeling rather foolish. “‘It’s. silly fo 
be afraid of a tiny little mouse,” she 
said. ‘*Perhaps he came out to see 
+f anyone had left a valentine for kim. 
| think I'll make him one.” 

So Matilda took some red paper, 
silver paper and lace paper and made 
a pretty jittle heart She wrote onthe 


heart. “To Mr. Mouse from a 
friend,” and she tied it to a piece of 
cheese. “Then she put it on the floor 


In a little while she 
the valentine was 


and left it there. 
came back—and 
gone! 

“1 wonder which part of my yal- 
entine the mouse liked bes said 
Matilda. “‘I do hope he won't try to 
eat the red paper heart, forthat would 
give him indigestion!”’ —Junior Home 


The Snowman 


Come in the garden 
And play in the W's 

A snowman we Il make. 

See how quickly he'll grow! 
Give him hat, stick, and pipe, 
And make him look gay, 
Such a fine game 

Fora cold winter day! 


FE M. Adams in Child Education 


| The Valentine 


We're making valentines in school 
Of hearts and paper lace, 

And-in the center Cupid floats 
‘With dimples in his face. 


We colored him with chalk and put 
‘A wreath around his head, 
And then we made a bow-and-arrow 


| Just as the teacher said, 
" nd pasted it in Cupid’s hands 


So he can shoot a dart 
To make belive it’s going to fly 
Right into someone's heart. 


I’m ready now to write some words 
About ‘‘I love you true’’ 

And fasten them below the edge 
With drops of sticky glue. 


I'll print “‘Dear Mother’’ at the top 
And down below I'll say, 
“Please be my lovely valentine 
Forever and a day.”” 
—Helen Wing. 


The Pilgrims 

{ would like to tell you about the 
Pilgrims. 

About three hundred years ago there 
were some people called Puritans liv- 
ing in England. ‘They did not like to 
live in England because the king was 
unkind to them, so they decided to 
leave the country. They got a boat 
called “The Mayflower.’ It was rather 
small and very slow. 

In about two months they reached 
North America. “They saw the new 
country. They called it “New Eng- 
land.” The country was covered with 
forests. 

At first they prayed to God and 
thanked Him for bringing them safely 
across the ocean. They lived in the 
Mayflower until the men had finished 
making houses forthem They made 


houses of logs and called them ‘log « 


cabins.’ ‘They were glad when the 
men had finished making houses for 
them. Sometimes the women made 
rag rugs and put them on the floor. 
The furniture was made of small logs 
and rushes. “The chimney and the 
fire places were made of stones. 
They worked very hard during the 
winter. 

They did not have a great deal of 
food then and some of them died. 
The Indians were kind to them then. 

Inthe spring the men pulled the 
stumps out of the ground ‘Then 
they ploughed it. After a while the 
kind Indians gave some seeds to them 
and they planted them. They took 
care of the plants and helped them 
grow 

In the autumn they had plenty of 
food. They gathered in the crops to 
save them forthe winter. They were 
very happy because they had plenty of 
food. They decided to have a party. 
“They invited the Indiansto the party 
because they were kindtothem. The 
women made pies, cakes and other 
nice things. “The men wentto the for- 
estto shoot wild animals and brought 
themtothe party. The women cook- 
ed themin thefire places. They 
prayed to God andthanked Him for 
being so kindto them. ‘They hada 
good time at the party. That was the 
first Thanksgiving. Day. 

Now we have Thanksgiving Day 
every year in November. We ough: 
to prayto God and thank Him for 
being sokindto us. —Ernest Maitre. 

Grade IVA. 


The Mouse's Lullaby - 
Oh, rock-a-by, baby mouse, rock-a- 
by, so! 
When baby’s asleep to the baker's I'll 


go, 
And while he’s not, looking I'll pop 
from a hole, 
And bring to my baby a fresh penny 
roll. 


» said. 


‘The Brown Creeper 
‘The brown creeper creeps up the 
trunk. of a tree 
In search of some insects.to eat; 
His long crooked bill hunts around in 
the bark, 
And a fat bug is always a treat. 


When he reaches the top and has 
found all the bugs, 

He flies down again to the ground, 

And creeps up another tree not far 


away, 
Until plenty of dinner he’s found. 


He has stripes on his back, and a stiff 
little tail . 
Which enables him better to creep; 
And his call and his song are not very 
loud, 
But just « faint “Tseep, tseep, 
tseep!"” 
‘The creeper stays with us as long as 
it's cold, 
And his tameness our praises calls 
_ forth; 
But with the warm days, like some 
people we know, 
He departs for a summer up north. 
—Marjorie M. Brooks 


The Adventures af Spot 

Once there was a family of three 
kittens, fim, Topsy, and Sport. Tim 
was gray with white paws: “Topsy was 


black with beautiful green eyes. Spot %! 


wasa strange little kitten. He was all 
white except for one tiny black spot 
right on the tip of his nose. 

Fluffy, the mother of the kittens, 
was very proud of Tim's white paws 
and Topsy's green eyes, but she was 
not at all proud of Spot. She spent 
a great deal of time trying to wash the 
spot off his nose. When she could 
not get it off she boxed his ears with 
her paw. 

**l am ashamed of you,’” she said. 
**¥'ou look as if you had put your nose 
in the inkwell.”” 

Poor Spot was so sad when his mother 
and brother and sister scolded and 
made fun of him, that one day he 
started out to look for another home. 
As he walked along he saw a big black 
cat sitting on the porch of a large white 
house. 

“Mew!"’ said Spot. “‘Isthere any 
room in your house for a kitten with 
a black spot on his nose?’” 

*Ps-s-s-st, no indeed!"’ said the 
black cat. He looked so large and 
so cross that Spotran very fast. An 
old lady came along the street. She was 
leading a little white dog. “‘Mew!"" 
said Spot. ‘“‘Isthere any room in your 
house for akitten with a black spot on 
his nose?"” 
“*Yap! Yap!"’ barked the little dog. 
No, indeed!’’ said the old lady. 
**My little dog does not like cats. So 
run along.”” Spot walked on feeling 
very sad. Soonhe met a little girl. 
She was a pretty little girlin a pink 
dress and she looked so kind that Spot 
stopped in front of her. 

“Mew!"’ said Spot. “‘Is there 
any room in your house for a_ kitten 
with a black spot on his nose ?”’ 

The little girl picked up Spot and 
hugged him. * You darling kitten!"” 
she said. “‘Ilove that funny little 
black spot on your nose and Tam go- 
ing totake you home with me "” 

Spot purred and tried to show how 
pleased he was. “The little girl strok- 
ed him. 

*~ “What nice fur you have,”” 


she 
**Andyou are all white except 
that black spot on your nose. 1 
think 1 shall call you Snowball.” 
When Spot heard that he purred 
louder thanever. He was a very 
happy kitten, for he had found a 
home and a new name that he liked 
ever so much better thar the old one. 
““Purr-r-r, “he said. “‘I like to 
he a little white kitten with a black 
spot on my nose!’ —Junior Home. 


List to the song of the chickadee, 

Perched on the top of the leafless tree, 

Keen winds ruffling bus breast of 
down, 

Coat of gray with its trimmings brown, 

Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 


Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 

Chicketer chirps: ‘‘Chickadee- 
jee, 

Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 

Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 

‘There's never a day in all the year 

You may nothear me. I’m small, you 


lee- 


sec, 
But I’ m bright and active and full of 


glee. 
From limb to limb then he hies away, 
Qut on the branches you see him sway, 
Black cap bobbing about as he sings; 
“Chick-chick-chick-chickadee, dec!’ 


The Black Swallowtail 
Butterfly 


The Black Swallowtail has large 
black wings. Its wings measure three 
inches when spread. The front wings 
have rows of yellow spots along the 
edges. The hind wings have bright 
blue spots between the yellow spots. 
The hind wings have red eye spots. 
The hind wings have tails one-half inch 
long. They look like the swallow’s 


il. 

The Black Swallowtail drinks nec- 
tar. It lays eggs on the wild parsley. 
‘The eggs hatch into cat€rpillars. 

‘The caterpillarsare green. 
have black stripes. On the stripes are 
yellow spots. Each caterpillar has 
orange colored horns hidden on its 
head. It raises them when it is startled. 

The caterpillar eats the wild p .tsley 
leaves. It growsbig. It climbs up 
astem. It makes a silk mat for its feet. 
Its hind legs restonthe mat. Thenit 
spinsa little hammock. The hammock 
isspun of silk thread. It fastens the 
hammock to the stem. _ It sleeps in its 
‘hammock. 

When it wakes up something hap- 
pens. Ina few hours its skin comes 
off. ‘Then it is a butterfly. —Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans.” 


They 


Candleimas Day 
When Candlemas arrives, ‘tis said 
The woodchuck will awake, 
And, tired of rest, will leave his nest, 
A weather view to take. 


And when he finds the morning clear 
‘The sun a-shining, then 

He shakes his head, goes back to bed, 
And falls asleep again. 


But if he notes a cloudy sky, 
And sees the rain appear, 
Then he stays out, ana runs about, 
Announcing spring is near. 
—M. E. Hathesay 


Do Your Dishes Cry? 
When Betty washes dishes 
She's always in a hurry; 
And so, she does not wash them w: iF 
This makes her mother worry. 


When Betty dries the dishes, 

She does not wipe them dry, 
Ashamed, they stand upon the shelves, 

And cry, and cry, and cry. 


Now when you wash the dishes, 
And dry them, little dears, 
Be sure to polish them so well, 
‘They'll have no cause for tears 
—Florence A. Richardson 


‘The Tradesman 
If | were atailor, I'd make it my boast 
‘The best of all tailors to be. 
If | were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like m¢ 


grave ani a 
throne, to tell the other’animals what 
they had to do. 4 

He made the Lion the chief of the 
animals of the forest; the Eagle the 
chief of the birds; and the Alligator the 
chief of all that lived in the river. 

‘Then came Man with a gun; and 
after that the animals were very 
unhappy. They were so fullof fear 
that they forget the wise rules of their 
King. They began to fight among 
themselves, and some began to say, 
“\We must have a new King to set 
things right again.” 

So the animals held a meeting to 
choosea King. The Leopard spoke 
first because he is soclever. “‘Who 
shall be King?’’ he said. 

The Lion, the noble Lion,’’ said the 
Wolf. 

No, no,"’ said the Leopard, “‘in 
what way is the Lion better than 
myself?’ ! 
he swift Deer,’ said the Fox. 

‘Ha! ha!’’ laughed the Hyena, in 
great scorn. “‘Let it be the Eagle, 
who can see so far and fly so high."” 

“No,’’ said the squirrel, ““we must 
have a King who lives amongst us 

“Why not,’’ said the tall Giraffe, 
very gravely, ‘‘why not make the quick 
litle Squirrel our King?”’ 

‘The idea was so funny that all the | 
animals laughed. ‘Then they felt h 
py, and all shouted, “The quick itt 
Squirrel shall be our King.’” | 

Uhe Lion gave a great roar for si- 
lence. ‘Then he said, “Squirrel, we 


le 


will make you our King to-morrow."” 
“said the Squirrel, in a 
great hurry, “‘it shall be to-day.” 

“But,’? said the Lion, “‘we must 
have time to get the feast ready, as 
well as the throne, and the crown, and 
the footstool, 

“No, no,”* said the Squirrel, agai 
in ayreat hurry, ‘‘it must be to-day 

“Squirrel,’” said the Lion, ina stern | 
tone, “you cannot be our King. You | 
are in too great a hurry. You would | 
not rule us well *” 

‘Then the meeting broke up, but they 
all said, ““We must meet again to 
choose a King.’” 

At the next meeting, all the things 
that 1 King should have avere ready. | 
T was a crown, a throne, a staff, 
a ting, a footstool, a carpet, 
and a table for a feast. 

The Lion spoke first. 
have anew King,’’ he s 

“Then all the animals shouted, ‘‘A | 
few King! A new King!"” 
.. Who shall he be?” 
Tiger 

“Why not?’’ hissed the Snake, * 
choose the Alligator 
no,"’ said the Turtle. 

Then the great Bear,” said the 
Wolf 

“No, no,’” snarled the Jackal. 

So they went on for a long time. At 


i ¢ Lion said, “Let us choose the 


“No, no 


‘We must 


asked the 


A Great shoutarose, ‘The Dog, the 
clever Dog, shall be our King.”” 
‘Thenthey made the Dog sit on the 
throne. “They put the crown on his 
head, the staffin hisfore-paw, the ring 
on his nose, and made him rest his 
hind.paws on the footstool, which 
Stood on the carpet. 
i now made ready for 
Just as the animals were 
down, the new King saw 
4 tine ple near one end of the table. 


t. 
abour to sit 


) scent of the river. 


| death. 


| way in with a burst of triumphant yell. 


_ for the Iroquois had had fighting en- 


He forget all about being a King. 
He threw off his robe, and crown, 
and ring, and sprang upon the table. 
Then he snatched up the pie and 
ran oft with it into the jungle. 
‘Who shall be our King? ’’ cried 
the Parrot. 

“Not the greedy Dog. Not the 
greedy Dog. No, no,’” said the ani- 
mals. all at once. And they are still 
looking for a King to rule over them. 
—Reading and Thinking. 


The Heroism of Daulac 

The settlement of Canada was the 
work of strong men, even of heroes, 
and countless daring deeds fill the 
annals of both the French and English 
settlements. One ofthe most heroic 
of the French pioneers was Adam 
Daulac the young commandant of the} 
garrison of Montreal. He had stained 
his name in France, it was said, and 
had cometo the New World to seek 
by some noble deed to wipe out the re- 
proach. 

Word came thatthe fierce Iroquois 
were gathering on the Ottawa on their 
way toattack Montreal Daulac pro- 
posed to the young men of the city 
that they should band togther and w: 
lay and harass the Indians in their de- 
Sixteen young men 
caught his spirit, and, striking hands 
with him, took an oath to fight to the 

Having gained the governor's 
consent, they took the sacrament to- | 
gether, and went forth on their hero 
mission. 

Joined by « few Huron and Al- 
gonquin allies, they ascended 
Ottawa and entrenched themselves in 
the ruins of an old palisade fort at the | 
foot of the Long Sault rapids. “The 
yelling lroquois were soon upon them, 
but were beaten back again and again. 

For five days the defenders were 
harassed day and night with fire and 
attack from two hundred braves. ; 

Pent in their narrow fort, they 
fought and prayed by turns. “Uhey 
were without water, and therefore 
could not swallow the crushed Indian 
corn, or ““‘hominy,”” which was their | 
only food. One by one the Indian | 
allies crept over the palisades and join- 
ed the enemy; one Algonquin chief 
anda few Hurons alone remained | 
faithful to the last. 

‘Then the Lrogois, recruited by a larg- 
er party, once more attacked the fort. 

The French were at their posts, and 
every loophole darted fire, “The bod- 
es of the fallen froquois were piled so 
deep that the palisades ceased to be a 
shelter. No till all but five of the gar- 
rison were dead, and these were ter- 
ribly wounded, did the little band of 
heroes yield. The enemy made their 


Four of the survivors were quickly 
dispatched, the last, having life enough 
to make it worth while, was tortured. 

But the brave blood was not shed in 
vain. Canada could breathe freely, 


ough. If amere handful behind a 
palisade could defy so many braves, 
what might they not expect of greater | 
forces behind stone walls? So” they | 
slunk back to their lodges, leaving the | 
settlements to enjoy for a time the | 
hard-won peace. i { 
—Elementary English Composition. 


The Story of Peter Pian 

Wendy came first, then Johy, then 
Michael, and there were Mro~and 
Mrs. Darling as well. “Uhey had ja 
nurse, of course, and her name was 
Nana. 

Now Nana a very grave New- 
foundland dog. She knew all “about 
nursing; and no children werg better 
looked after, or even quite so well. 

But Mrs. Darling was not quite 
happy, and that was because of Peter, 


the} , 


Wendy said that his full name was 
‘Peter Pan, and that he sometimes 
came through the window into the 
nursery at night. “Then he sat on the 
bed and played on his pipes. 


A Farewell 


My {nitest child, I have no song 

No lark could pipe to skie: 

et, ore We part. one lesson 
For every day. 


tw give you; 
dull and greys 
“an leave you 


‘Mr. Darling said it was all - non- | #24901; pwoetmald.and let who will be clever: 


sense, and Mrs. Darling said that 

Wendy had been dreaming. But one 

night when the were in bed and Mrs. 

Darling was in the nursery, Peter: did 
ly come. 

Nana growled at him. afd he flew 
away, but his shadow was caught in the 
window and was Jeft behind. Of 
course, it was black and very thin like 
your shadow, and Mrs. Darling put it 
away in a drawer. 


One evening Mr. and Mrs. Darling | - 
Were going out to dinner, and Nana {l 


was to be leit in charge of the children: 
‘They were tucked up in bed, and Mrs. 
Darling sang to them. 

_ Then she went away with Mr, Dar- 
ling. As soon as they were gone a 
tiny star called out, ““Now, Peter.’” 

Now Peter wanted his shadow back. 


So he sent Tinker Bell to the nursery eindunoades: 


before him. She was a tiny fat fairy, 
but all you saw of her wasa light Hash- 
ing from place to place. 

She found out the shadow, and, as 
soon as Peter came through the win- 
dow, she told him it was in the drawer. 
He got it out, and because he could 
Not fix it on again, even with soap, he 
began to cry. 

His sobs woke Wendy, and they 
asked each other their names. Of 


| coure Peter knew where Wendy lived, 


but she did not know where fle lived, 
so she asked him the way to his Lome, 
dhe said, 

Second to the right, and then straight 
on tll mornin 

‘Then Wendy sewed Peter's shadow 
to his toot, and he did not cry one 
little bit while she was doing it. After 
that they sat on the bed and had wlove- 
ly talk about the fairies, for Peter knew. 
all about them. He had’run away to. 
live with them when he heard his father 
and mother talking of what he would 
have to be when he grew up. 

He did not want to grow up, but to 
be a boy for ever and tor ever, and do 
nothing but play. 

He lived with the lost boys now. 
‘They were the boys who had fallen 
out of their perambulators when they 
were out with their nurses, and their 
home was in the Neverland. 

But they would all like a girl to be 
their mother and tell them stories’ 
Would Wendy come to the Neveriand 
and be their mother? She said that 
she could not Hy, but Peter promised 
toteachher, ~’And John and Michael 
too?"" she asked. 

“It you like,’” said Peter, So they 
woke John and Michael, and the les- 
son began. “Uhe way to do it, said 
Peter, was to think lovely kind thoughts 
and they lifted you up in the air. 

After many tries they found they could 
fly. And just as Mr.and Mrs. Dar- 
ling came home, Peter Hew our into 
the night with the three children after 
him. 

They wore their night clothes, and 
John took the top-hat he wore on prize 


| days at school. 


This top-hat will come into the story 
again. \ 
PLIGHT TO THE ISLAND 


and then over the sea. Sometimes 
Michael was sleepy and then down he 


fell; but Peter always saved him, and | 


then swanked about it, and this did not 
please John. 

After a long, long Hight Peter said, 
“There it is.’ “Vhey had reached 
the Neverland; and, strange to say, 


do huble things, not dreany them, all day. 


jong: 
And 20 minke ite; death, 


ul that vast for ever 
‘One grand, sweet 


Charles Kingsley. 


‘There were pirates too, Peter said, 
and their captain was James Hook. 
He had a hook instead of a right hand; 
and Peter meant to kill him when the 
lost boys fought the pirates, as they 
meantto do some day. 

All at once they heard a loud bang. 
The pirates had fred Long Vom at 
hem, and the air Shook. Just at this 
moment Wendy wa’ separated from 
the others; and that was the doing of 
‘Tinker Bell, who hated Wendy as 
hard as ever she could. 

‘The lostboys, all dressed in their 
bearskins, were looking out for Peter 
towelcome him. ‘The first was good 
‘Then there were Nibs 
and Slightly, and that pickle Curly, and 
last of all the twins. 

The pirates were looking out for 
the lost boys, but nottu welcome them. 
There was Captain Hook, smoking 
two cigars at once; and Cecco, with 
his black hair and gold ear-rings; and 
Bill Jukes and Gentleman Starkey; 
and Smee, who was always smiling, 
veral others. They had swords 
ygers and were ready for any- 
thing. The Redskins, with their ton 
hawks and knives, were looking out 
for the pirate: hey were led by 
Great Big Little Panther, and at the 
end of the trail was the princess ‘Viger 
Lily. We shall hear a good deal more 
of ‘Viger Lily as the story goes on. 

‘Vhe Beasts looking out for 
the Redskins. “Vhere were lions, 
tigers, bears, and many others, all with 
their tongues hanging out. 

Last of all came the crocodile, who 
was looking for You shall hear later. 
All at once the lost boys heard the 
pirates singing. Ina tew moments 
they were all in the homeimder the 
ground. Each boy had” gone down 
the hole in his own hollow tree, and 
the pirates looked all through the wood 
but could not find them. 

Captain Hook sat down on a mush- 


room to talk to Smee. He told him 
about the crocodile that was always 
looking for him to eat him up. Bur 


he said it had swallowed a clock which 
went tick, tick, inside it; so he always 
knew when it was coming. 


Tue Home or rHe Losr Boys 


All at once he sprang ap saying he 
was on fre. He had sat down on 
the mushroom which the lost boys us- 
ed to hide their chimney! 

So at last Hook had found the home 
of the lost boys, anadhe made a_ plot 
with Smee. | But they did not carry it 
out, for they heard a tick, tick, behind 
them and ran away as fast as they could. 

Vhen the boys came out again, and 
saw high up in the sky something 
which seemed to be a great white bird. 
Atthat moment Tinker Bell came to 
them and cried out, ““Peter says you 
are to shoot it.”” 

So Tootles shot an arrow from his 
bow, and Wendy fell among the boys 


flew, first over the land | with the arrow in her breast. 


‘Vhe boys made a ring round her. 

It was Slightly who first found out 
that she was not a bird bur a lady. 

And while they stood there feeling 
very sad because they thought Vootles 
hadkilled her, they heard Peter's 
crow, ““Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

He soon found our whe had shor 


they saw many things on the island | Wendy, and was going to stab Toorles 


that they knew about from their book: 


with his own arrow; but just then 


and Mrs. Darling’s stories, such as! Wendy moved, so they knew that she 


the Redskin camp and Indians on the | was not dead. 


war-path. 


(To be continued) 


February 


He is the baby month—thatis clear, 


Just twenty-eight days he has out of 


the year! 
Maude M. Grant 


Matilda and The Mouse 


Matila was a little girl who liked to 
make valentines for her friends. 
Because she made so many, her friends 
sent her a great many valentines, too. 

One Valentine's morning Matilda 
heard the doorbell ring. 

“| wonder if that can be a valen- 
tine?"’ she said. She ran tothe door, 
opened it, and there on the doorstep 
was a valentine. It was a little old- 
fashioned bouquet of flowers with lace 
paper around it. A card tied to the 
stem said, ““To my Valentine.’ 

“Oh, how pretty!’’ said Matilda. 
“I think it must be from Jane. I 
must hurry and take her the valentine 
1 made for her.”” 

Matilda had been very busy the day 
before making a valentine for Jane 
who lived in the house next door. It 
was a very large red paper heart, al- 
most as large as Matilda herself On 
it she had printed, “Here's my heart.” 
She was quite sure Jane would like it. 

Carrying the big valentine under 
her arm, Matilda went to Jane’s house. 
She put the valentine on the door-step, 
rang the bell and ran quickly away. 
As she ran she sang to herself. 


**When you leave a valentine, 
This is how it's done. 
Put it close beside the door, 
Ring the bell and run!” 


Matilda skipped all the way down 
the garden path thinking, “How 
surprised Jane will’be when she opens 
the door and sees that most enormous 
valentine! I wonder if she will guess 
who put it there? [do hope #he was 
not looking out of the window!”” 

Matilda opened the front door, 
stepped inside and TTHEN—she gave 
ascream, for there was quite a sur- 
prise waiting for her in the hall. 
Without stopping to think what she 
was doing, Matilda jumped up on a 
stool and stood looking down up a little 
gray mouse! Matilda looked at the 
mouse and the mouse looked at Matil- 
da. Then the mouse ran away. 
Matilda climbed down from the stool 
feeling rather foolish. “‘It’s: silly to 
be afraid of a tiny little mouse,’” she 
said. “‘Perhaps he came out to see 
+f anyone had left a valentine for kim. 
| think I'll make him one.” 

So Matildatook some red paper, 
silver paper and lace paper and made 
a pretty little heart She wrote onthe 
heart. “To Mr. Mouse from a 
friend,’ and she tied it to a piece of 
cheese, “When she put it on the floor 
and leftit there. In a little while she 
came back—and the valentine was 
gone! 

“‘l wonder which part of my val- 
entine the mouse liked best?"’ said 
Matilda. “‘I do hope he won't try to 
cat the red paper heart, forthat would 
give him indigestion !"’ —Junior Home 


The Snowman 


Come in the garden 
And play in the snow, 
A snowman we'll make, 
See how quickly he'll grow! 
Give him hat, stick, and pipe, 
And make him look gay, 
Such a fine game 
Fora cold winter day! 
E. M. Adams in Child Educanion 


~ 


We colored him with chalk and_ put 
A wreath around his head, 
And then we made a bow-and-arrow 
| Just as the teacher said, 


‘And pasted it in Cupid's hands 
So he can shoot a dart 

To make belive it’s going to fly 
Right into someone’s heart. 


I’m ready now to write some words 
About “‘I love you true’ 
And fasten them below the edge 
, With drops of sticky glue. 


I'll print “‘Dear Mother” 
And down below I'll say, 
“Please be my lovely valentine 
Forever and a day.”’ 
—Helen Wing. 


at the top 


The Pilgrims 

{ would like to tell you about the 
Pilgrims. 

About three hundred years ago there 
were some people called Puritans liv- 
ing in England. They did not like to 
live in England because the king was 
unkind to them, so they decided to 
leave the country. They got a boat 
called “The Mayflower.’ It was rather 
small and very slow. 

In about two months they reached 


North America. They saw the new 
country. ‘They called it w Ei 
land.’ The country was covered with 


forests. 

At first they prayed to God and 
thanked Him for bringing them safely 
across the ocean. They lived in the 
Mayflower until the men had finished 
making housesforthem They made 
houses of logs and called them ‘log 
cabins.’ They were glad when the 
men had finished making houses for 
them. Sometimes the women made 
rag rugs and put them on the floor. 
The furniture was made of small logs 
and rushes. The chimney and the 
fire places were made of stones. 
They worked very hard during the 
winter. 

They did not have a great deal of 
food then and some of them died. 
The Indians were kind to them then. 

Inthe spring the men pulled the 
stumps out of the ground Then 
they ploughed it. After a while the 
kind Indians gave some seeds to them 
and they planted them. They took 
care ofthe plants and helped them 
grow 

In the autumn they had plenty of 
food. They gathered in the crops to 
save them forthe winter. They were 
very happy because they had plenty of 
food. They decided to have a party. 
‘They invited the Indiansto the party 
because they were kindtothem. The 
women made pies, cakes and other 
nice things. “The men wentto the for- 
estto shoot wild animals and brought 
themtothe party. “The women cook- 
ed themin the fire places’ They 
prayed to God and thanked Him for 
being so kindtothem. They hada 
good time atthe party. ‘That was the 
first Thanksgiving Day. 

Now we have Vhanksgiving Day 
every year in November. We ough: 
to prayto God and thank Him for 
being sokind to us. —Ernest Maitre. 
| Grade IVA. 


The Mouse's Lullaby 


Oh, rock-a-by, baby mouse, rock-a- 


by 

When baby’s asleep to the baker's I'll 
go, 

And while he’s not looking Ul pop 
from a hole, 

And bring to my baby a fresh penny 
roll. 


The Brown per 
The brown creeper creeps up the 
trunkofatree —_ 
In search of some insects to eat; 
His Sea cies Ok Tae ee in 


e 
And a fat bug is always a treat. 


When he reaches the top and has 
found all the bugs, 

He flies down again to the ground, 

And creeps up another tree not far 


away, 
Until plenty of dinner he’s found. 


He has stripes on his back, and a stiff 
little tail . 
Which enables him better to creep; 
And his call and his song are not very 
loud, 
Bur just a faint ““Tseep, tseep, 
tseep!"” 


‘The creeper stays with us as long as 
it's cold, ~ 
And his tameness our praises calls 
forth; 
But with the warm days, like some 
people we know, 
He departs for a summer up north. 
—Marjorie M. Brooks 


The Adventures of Spot 

Once there was a family of three 
kittens, fim, Topsy, and Spor. Tim 
was gray with white paws. “Topsy was 
black with beautiful green eyes. Spot 
wasa strange little kitten. He was all 
white except for one tiny black spot 
right on the tip of his nose. 

Fluffy, the mother of the kittens, 
was very proud of Tim's white paws 
and Topsy's green eyes, but she was 
not at all proud of Spot. She spent 
a great deal of time trying to wash the 
spot off his nose. When she could 
not get it off she boxed his ears with 
her paw. 

**T am ashamed of you,”” she said. 
“You look as if you had put your nose 
in the inkwell.”” 

Poor Spot was so sad when his mother 
and brother and sister scolded and 
made fun of him, that one day he 
started out to look for another home. 
As he walked along he saw a big black 
cat sitting on the porch of a large white 


a black spot on his noseé’” 
*Ps-s-s-st, no indeed!"’ said the 


black cat. He looked so large and 
so cross that Spotran very fast. An 
old lady came along the street. She was 
leading a little white dog. “‘Mew!"” 
said Spot. “‘Isthere any room in your 
house for akitten with a black spot on 
his nose?”” 

“Yap! Yap!’’ barked the little dog. 
“No, indeed!”’ said the old lady. 
“*My little dog does not like cats. So 
run along.” Spot walked on feeling 
very sad. Soonhe met a little girl. 
She was a pretty little girlin a pink 
dress and she looked so kind that Spot 
stopped in front of her. 

““Mew!"’ said Spot. “‘Is there 
any room in your house for a_ kitten 
with a black spot on his nose ?”’ 

The little girl picked up Spot and 
hugged him. ~ You darling kitten!" 
she said. ‘‘I love that funny litle 
black spot on your nose and I am go- 
ing totake you home with me " 

Spot purred and tried to show how 
pleased he was, ‘The little girl strok- 
ed him. 

“What nice fur you have,’’ she 
said. ‘*Andyou are all white except 
thar black spot on your nose. 
think 1 shall call you Snowball.” 

When Spot heard that he purred 
louder than ever. He was a very 
happy kitten, for he had found a 
home and a new name that he liked 
ever so much better than the old one. 

“Purr-r-r, “he said. “I like to 
be a little white kitten with a black 
spot or my nose!’ —Junior Home. 


List to the song of the chickadee, 

Perched on the top of the leafless tree; 

Keen winds ruffling his breast of 
down, 

Coat of gray with its trimmings brown, 

Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 

Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 

oe chirps: ‘*Chickadee-dee. 

ee. 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 
Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 


* There's never a day in all the year 


You may nothear me. I’m small, you 
see, 
But I’ m bright and active and full of 


giee. 7% 
From limb to limb then he hies away, 
Out on the branches you see him sway, 
Black cap bobbing about as he sings; 
“Chick-chick-chick-chickadee, dec!" 


The Black Swallowtail 
Butterfly 


The Black Swallowtail has large 
black wings. Its wings measurethree 
inches when spread. The front wings 
have rows of yellow spots along the 
edges. The hind wings have bright 
blue spots between the yellow spots. 
The hind wings have red eye spots. 
‘The hind wings have tails one-half inch 
lone: They look like the swallow’s 
tail. 

‘The Black Swallowtail drinks nec- 
tar. It lays eggs on the wild parsley, 
‘The eggs hatch into caterpillars. 

The caterpillars are green. ‘They 
have black stripes. On the stripes are 
yellow spots. Each caterpillar has 
orange colored horns hidden on its 
head. It raises them when it is startled. 

The caterpillar eats the wild p .rsley 
leaves. It growsbig. It climbs up 
a stem. It makes a silk mat for its feet. 
Its hind legs restonthe mat. Thenit 
spinsa little hammock. The hammock 
is spun of silk thread. It fastens the 
hammock to the stem. _ It sleeps in its 
hammock. 

When it wakes up something hap- 
pens. Ina few hours its skin comes 
off. ‘Then it is a butterfly. —Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. 


Candlemas Day 
When Candlemas arrives, ‘tis said 
‘The woodchuck will awake, 
And, tired of rest, will leave his nest, 
A weather view to take. 


And when he finds the morning clear 
‘The sun a-shining, then. 

He shakes his head, goes back to bed, 
And falls asleep again. 


But if he notes a cloudy sky, 
And sees the rain appear, 
Then he stays out, ana runs about, 
Announcing spring is near. 
—M. E. Hathesay 


Do Your Dishes Cry? 
When Betty washes dishes 
She's always in a hurry; 
And so, she does not wash them w: iF 
‘This makes her mother worry. 


When Betty dries the dishes, 

She does not wipe them dry, 
Ashamed, they stand upon the shelves, 

And cry, and cry, and cry. 


Now when you wash the dishes, 
And dry them, little dears, 
Be sure to polish them so well, 
They'll have no cause for tears 
—Florence A. Richardson 


‘The Tradesman 
If | were atailor, I'd make it my be 
‘The best of all tailors to be. 
If 1 were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me 


The King of the Animals 


In days of old, before’a gun had been’ 
heard in the jungle, the Ele-, 
the King of all the animals. 
so big, and str..ng, and wise, 
bowed | 
and were pleased to obey 


seen OF 
phant was 

He was i 
and kind that the other animals 
downto him, a 
him as their king. 


Of course, he had a throne, which) 
was made of stout wood; anda crown, | 
made of leaves; and he looked very | 
and wise,.when he sat upon his, 


rave 
Memes to tell the other ‘animals what 
they had to do, 2 

He made the Lion the chief of the 
animals of the forest; the Eagle the 
chief of the birds; and the Alligator the 
chief of all that lived in the river. 

‘Then came Man with a gun; and 
after that the animals were very 
unhappy. They were so full of fear 
that they forget the wise rules of their 
King. They began to fight among 
themselves, and some began to say, 
“We must have a new King to set 
things right again.’ : 

So the aninvals held a meeting to 
choosea King. The Leopard spoke 
first because he is soclever. “‘Who 
shall be King?’’ he said. 

The Lion, the noble Lion,’’ said the 
Wolf, 

“No, no,”’ said the Leopard, “‘in 
what way is the Lion better than 


great scorn. “Let it be the Eagle, 
who can see so far and fly so high.’” 

“No,’? said the squirrel, “‘we must 
have a King who lives amongst us.’” 

“Why not,’’ said the tall Giraffe, 
very gravely, ‘why not make the quick 
litle Squirrel our King?”’ 

‘The idea was so funny that all the 
animals laughed.’ “Then they felt hap- 
py, and all shouted, ““The quick tittle 
Squirrel shall be our King."’ 

‘The Lion gave a great roar for si- 
lence. Then he said, “Squirrel, we 
will make you our King to-morrow.”’ 

“No, no, ‘‘said the Squirrel, in a 
great hurry, “‘it shall be to-day.”’ 

“But,’’ said the Lion, “‘we must 
have time to get the feast ready, as 
well as the throne, and the crown, and 
the footstool. 

‘No, no,”’ said the Squirrel, again 
zreat hurry, ‘‘it must be to-day.” 
quirrel,’” said the Lion, in astern 
tone, ‘‘you cannot be our King. You 
are i too great a hurry. You would 
not rule us well ’” 


‘Then the meeting broke up, but they | 


all said, “‘We must meet again to 
choose a King.”* 

\: the next meeting, all the things 
that 1 King should have were ready. 
There was a crown, a throne,¢a staff, 
arobe, a ring, a footstool, a carpet, 
and a table for a feast. 

‘The Lion spoke first. ““We must 
have a new King,’’ he said. 


“Then all the animals shouted, ‘*A 
new King! A new King!"’ 
“Who shall he be?’ asked the 


Tiger. 

“Why not?"’ 
choose the Alligator? 
"’ said the Turtle. 


cept the great Bear,’’ said the 
V olf. 
“No, no,’’ snarled the Jackal. 


So they went on for a long time. At 


list the Lion said, “*Let us choose the 
ou" 


A great shoutarose, ““The Dog, the 


Clever Dog, shall be our Kin 

‘Then they made the Dog sit on the 
throne, “They put the crown on his 
head, the staff in his fore-paw, the ring 
on his nose, and made him rest his 
hind-paws on the footstool, which 
Stood on the carpet. 

The table was now made ready for 
the teast. Just as the animals were 
abour to sit down, the new King saw 
4 hne ple near one end of the table. 


hissed the Snake, * 


He forget all about being a King. 

He threw off his rebe, and crown, 
and ring, and sprang upon the table. 

Then he snatched up the pie and 
ran of with it into the jungle. 

‘Who shall be our King? ’’ cried 
the Parrot. 

‘Not the greedy Dog. Not the 
greedy Dog. No, no,”’ said the ani- 
mals all at once. And they are still 
looking for a King to rule over them. 
—Reading and Thinking. 


The Heroism of Daulac 

The settlement of Canada was the 
work of strong men, even of heroes, 
and countless daring deeds fill the 
annals of both the French and English 
settlements. One of the most heroic 
of the French pioneers was Adam 
Daulac the young commandant of the 
garrison of Montreal. He had stained 
his name in France, it was said, and 
had cometo the New World to seek 
by some noble deed to wipe out the re- 
proach. 

Word came thatthe fierce Iroquois 
were gathering on the Ottawa on their 
way to attack Montreal Daulac pro- 
posed to the young men of the city 
that they should band togther and way- 
lay and harass the Indians in their de- 
scentof theriver. Sixteen youngmen 
caught his spi and, striking hands 
; with him, took an oath to fight to the 
| death. Having gained the governor's 

consent, they took the sacrament to- 
gether, and went forth on their heroic 
ion. 
ed by a few Huron and Al- 
in_allies, they ascended the 
va and entrenched themselves in 
the ruins of an old palisade fort at the 
foot of the Long Sault rapids. The 
! yelling Iroquois were soon upon them, 
but were beaten back again and again. 

For five days the defenders were 
harassed day and night with fire and 
attack from two hundred brave: 

Pent in their narrow 
fought and prayed by turns. 
were without water, and therefore 
could not swallow the crushed Indian 
corn, or ““hominy,’” which was their 
only food. One by one the Indian 
{allies crept over the palisades and join- 


anda few Hurons alone remained 
faithful to the last. 
Then the lrogois, recruited by a larg- 
er party, once more attacked the fort. 
The French were at their posts, and 
every loophole darted fire. “The bod- 
ies of the fallen Iroquois were piled so 
| deep that the palisades ceased to be a 
| shelter. Nor till all but five of the gar- 
rison were dead, and these were ter- 
ribly wounded, did the little band of 
heroes yield. “The enemy made their 
way in with a burst of triumphant yell. 
Four of the survivors were quickly 
| dispatched, the last, having life enough 
' to make it worth while, was tortured. 
| But the braye blood was not shed in 
vain. Canada could breathe freely, 
for the Iroquois had had fighting en- 
‘ough. If amere handful behind a 
palisade could defy so many braves, 
what might they not expect of greater 
forces behind stone walls? So they 


slunk back to their lodges, leaving fie | 
the | 


settlements to enjoy for a time 
hard-won peace. | 
—Elementary English Composition. 


The Story of Peter Pan, 

Wendy came first, then John, then 
Michael, and there were Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling as well. They had a 


nurse, of course, and her name was 


Nana. ‘ 
Now Nana was a very grave New- 
foundland dog. 
nursing; and no children were 
looked after, or even quite so well- 
But Mrs. Darling was not quite 
happy, and that was because of Peter. 


| Darling sang to them. 


ed the enemy; one Algonquin chief | 


She knew all about, -they saw many things p 
better. that they knew about from their books | with his own arrow; but just then 


Wendy said that his full name was 
Peter Pan, and that he sometimes 
came through the window. into the 
nursery at night. Then he sat on the 
bed and played on his Pipes. Be aon 
eet Dittiog ae ee al nob Ais nahion Gaines: seared enla a 
Wendy had been dreaming. But one 
night when the were in bed and Mrs. 
Darling was in the nursery, Peter did} —_— 
really come. 

Nana growled at him and he flew} . | here were pirates too, Peter said, 
away, but his shadow was caughtGo the and’ their captain’ was James iHook- 
window and was left behind. Of | He had a hook instead of a right hand; 
course, it was black and very thin like and Peter meant to kill him when the 


your shadow, and Mrs. Darling put it lost boys fought the pirates, as they 
away in a drawer. meant to do some day. 


One evening Mr. and Mrs. Darling Tes z they nes eee: 


were going out to dinner, and Nana 5 . 
was to be lett in charge of the children: ea Vecicme a Jus a cue 
They were tucked up in bed, and Mrs. | the others; and that was the doing of 


‘Tinker Bell, who hated Wendy as 
hard as ever she could. 

‘Lhe lostboys, all dressed in their 
bearskins, were looking out for Peter 
towelcome him. ‘The first was good 
kind Tootles. “Then there were Nibs 
and Slightly, and that pickle Curly, and 
last of all the twins. 

The pirates were looking out for 
the lost boys, but nottu welcome them. 
‘There was Captain Hook, smoking 
two cigars at once; and Cecco, with 
his black hair and gold ear-rings; and 
Bill Jukes and Gentleman Starkey; 
and Smee, who was always smiling, 
and several others. They had swords 
and daggers and were ready for any- 
thing. The Redskins, with their toma- 
hawks and knives, were looking out 
for the pirates. They were led by 
Great Big Little Panther, and at the 
end of the trail was the princess “Tiger 
Lily. We shall hear a good deal more 
of Viger Lily as the story goes on 

‘Vhe Beasts were looking out for 
the Redskins. “Vhere were lions, 
tigers, bears, and many others, all with 
their tongues hanging out. 

Last of all came the crocodile, who 
was looking for— You shall hear later. 


A Farewell 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you: 
No lark could pipe to wukies to dull aad ‘rey: 
Yet. ‘ere we part, one lesson | can leave you 
For every day, 


Jong: 

And so make life, death, and that vast for ever 
‘One grand, sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley. 


_ Then she went away with Mr. Dar- 
ling: As soon as they were gone a 
tiny star called out, ““Now, Peter.’’ 

Now Peter wanted his shadow back. 
So he sent Tinker Bell to the nursery 
before him. She was a tiny fat fairy, 
but all you saw of her wasa light Hash- 
ing from place to place. 

She found out the shadow, and, as 
soon as Peter came through the win- 
dow, she told him it was in the drawer. 
He got it out, and because he could 
not hx it on again, even with soap, he 
began to cry. 

{ His sobs woke Wendy, and they 
jasked cach other their names. Of 
‘ coure Peter knew where Wendy lived, 
but she did not know where he lived, 
so she asked him the way to his Lome, 
‘and he said, 
“Second to the right, and then straight 
‘on ull morning.” 
‘Then Wendy sewed Peter’ s shadow 
to his foot, and he did not cry one 
| little bit while she was doingit. After 
‘ that they sat on the bed and had alove- 
ly talk about the fairies, for Peter knew 
| all about them. He had run away to 
live with them when he heard his father 
and mother talking of what he would 


RaveUB beta hen Hele All at once the lost boys heard the 
He did not want to grow up, but to | Pifates singing. Ina tew moments 
they were all in the home under the 


| be a boy for ever and for ever, and do 
nothing but play. 

He lived with the lost boys now. 
| Vhey were the boys who had fallen 
| out of their perambulators when they 
Were out with their nurses, and their 


ground. Each boy had gone down 
the hole in his own hollow tree, and 
the pirates looked ali through the wood 
but could not find them. 

Captain Hook sat down on a mush- 


h he Neverland: room to talk to Smee. He told him 
oa, EG Mid all kee girl to. be | 120ut the crocodile that was always 
ut they would all like a girl tO. Pe | jooking for him to eathim up. But 


their mother and tell them stories’ 
Would Wendy come to the Neveriand 
and be their mother? She said that 
she could not Hy, but Peter promised 
toteachher. “And John and Michael 
| tor she asked. 

“It you like,”” said Peter. So they 
woke John and Michael, and the les- 
|son began. ‘Lhe way to do it, said 
Peter, was to think lovely kind thoughts 
and they lifted you up in the air. 

After many tries they found they could 
fly. And just as Mr.and Mrs. Dar- 
ling came home, Peter Hew our into 
the night with the three children after 
him. 

Vhey wore their night clothes, and 
| John took the top-hat he wore on prize 
| days at school. 

This top-hat will come into the story 
again. 

i Tue Fucur ro tHe Ianp 
| Away they flew, first over the land 
land then over the sea. Sometimes! “Phe boys made a ring round her. 
| Michael was sleepy and then down he} fr was Slightly who first found out 
fell; but Peter always saved him, and | thar she was not a bird but a lady. 
| then swanked about it, and thisdid not} And while they stood there feeling 
+please John. | very sad because they thought Vootles 
fter along, long flight Peter said, | hadkilled her, thef heard Peter's 
here it is.’ ‘Uhey had reached | crow, “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!”” 
the Neverland; and, strange to say, | He soon found out whe had shot 
on the island | Wendy, and was going to stab Tootles 


he said it had swallowed a clock which 
went tick, tick,inside it; so he always 
knew when it was coming. 


Tue Home or rir Losy Boys 


All at once he sprang up saying he 
was on fire. He had sat down on 
the mushroom which the lost boys us- 
ed to hide their chimney! 

So at last Hook had found the home 
of the lost boys, anahe made a_ plot 
with Smee. But they did not carry it 
out, for they heard a tick, tick, behind 
them and ran away as fast as they could. 

Then the boys came out again, and 
saw high up in the sky something 
which seemed tobe a great white bird? 
At that moment Tinker Bell came to 
them and cried out, “‘Peter says you 
are’to shoot it.”’ 

(So Tootles shot an arrow from his 
bow, and Wendy fell among the boys 
with the arrow in her breast. 


and Mrs. Darling’s stories, such as) Wendy moved, so they Knew that she 
the Redskin camp and Indians on the | was not dead. 


war-path. { (To be continued) 
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A Five-Piece Cake 

(Continued from page one) \ 
Sewell, gaily. “‘Beside, 1 think the 
children are perhaps too young to go 
away from home. We'llhavea good 
time here, waiting for father, writing 
him letters and making—"’ She sto 
ped and set down the bread plate. “‘I 
almost forgot! 1 planned to have the 
donation cake— Miss ‘Thurston's 
—to-day,’’ and Mrs. Sewell arose 
quickly from the table. 

“It's almost too pretty to cut, 
placingit just in front of her plate. 
“*One—two—three,’’ counting. 

** Just five pieces—one foreach of us!”” 

“We'll let the donation man have 
the first choice,’’ smiling, and passing 
the plate to her husband. “‘For if it 
hadn't been for him we shouldn't have 
had it!"’ 

““What—what—” 
taking a bite of the cake. 

“Tshould say what!"’ exclaimed 
Mr.Sewell, stopping as unexpectedly 
ashad Tom. “‘Why, I believe—it's 


It was Tom, 


Money—a gold piece—in mine!"’ 
cried Phil. 

“You're right—it is! I've got 
one!"’ and Dorothy laid her piece of 
cake on the table, taking out the pre- 
cious “‘find.”” 

“One hundred dollars—a twenty- 
dollar gold piece for each of us!” 

Mr. Sewell held the coins for a 
moment in his hand. thse 

**For the vacation, dear, | am sure 
‘of itnow from a hiat I remember Miss 

Thurston let drop. It never occurred 
tomeatthe time. he blessed wo- 
man!" 

“*But,”* inquired Mr. Sewell, slyly, 
“aren't the children too young to go 
away from home?”’ 

“Not with us both to take care of 
them,” returned the little wife, happily. 
“And beside, they'll be older a month 
hence than they are now, don’t you 
see!’’—Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


nee 


Doing Things Well 

The following story shows that it 
always pays in the end to do things 
well even though it takes a little longer 
than to do them carelessly. 

Once there was a man who wanted 
to have a beautiful orchard. He sent 
for some young trees, but at the time 
the trees arrived, the man was obliged 
to leave home for several days. He 
was afraid the trees would die unless 
they were planted very soon so he 
ired a man to ao it. 

When the owner of the trees came 
back, he went to look at his orchard 
He had been gone four days. 

“How is this?”” said he, “you have 
set out only four trees."” 

“Thar is all | had time for,”’ an- 
swered the other man. “‘I dug deep 
holes, so that the roots might spread 
out; | brought rich earth from the 
woods, so that the trees might have 
the best food. 1 set the trees straight 
and [ filledthe holes carefully. It took 
all the time but these four trees are 
well planted. 
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which had been planted with such care. 
These four trees are still living. 
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was not afraid of change or new ideas. } Hac 
His spirit could also be described by 
the command, ‘‘Let there be light.’” 
Those who tu the name of reverence 
to the past, are not ready for new truths, 
ate untrue to the spirit of the past. 
The leaders of the race have been 
those who have been seeker after truth. 
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Inner Conviction 


‘Vhose lines of Richard Watson 
Gilder, publicist and editor, might 
well be reveated once a year in every 
church of Christ. 

‘The verses are supposed to be the 
unique experience of a so-called hea- 
then in A. D. 30. He had seen and 
heard the Nazarene and looked with 
wonder upon his healing power He 
could not quite make out what it was 
all avout. But he was so deeply im- 
pressed that he believed— 
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His Mother's Legacy | 
hee Dickinson, who 
on his way homie 
from college for the 
‘Christmas holidays, put 
‘on his hat and overcoat, 
picked up histravelling 


int 

eis running ses the suburbs of his 
home city, but he did not see the 
familiar things that hurried past him; 
he could see only his father’s face and 
its. expression of displeasure—deep 
sadness—teproach—or perhaps some- 
thing sterner. 
Clyde had already had a disagree- 
able interview. with the dean of his 
coll but Clyde's father could put 
more crushing force into an expression 
of disapproval than anyone else he 
knew. Then, tov, Clyde loved his 
father, and the prospect of standing 
before him as a culprit grew every 
moment more bitter. Somehow at 
this distance and in this atmosphere 
the escapades that had seemed so bril- 
fiantto him three or four weeks ago 
seemed now only flat and foolish. 

At last the train came into the  sta- 
tion, Sulky and defiant, Clyde pulled 
hishat over his eyes, swung himself 
down to the platform, /and stalked 
gloomily across the tracks toward the 
He intén 
miles (hat lay 


harry to see him. 

Suddenly his hand was caught in a 
warm clasp and his father's voice 
greeted him. 

“Clyde,” Mr. Dickinson said, ‘I 


He knew that no ao would be ina 


“* “Take the mud,’ said Kate. ‘Billy 
would never speak to me again if we 
kept him back.’ 

“So Billy gave us a little mud, but 
the trotter stayed behind.”” 

Clyde listened to the cheerful talk, 
and the wondergrew. He knew his fa- 
ther had been informed of his conduct 
atcollege. Besides, he had several times | 
asked for more money, which his fa-! 
ther had always sent immediately, 
without comment. Yetif he had won 
the highest class honors his father 
could not have welcomed him home 
with greater kindness or respect. As 
they approached the house, he noticed 
every window was brilliantly lighted. 

““What is going on?”’ he asked, as 
they went up the steps. 

Mr. Dickson made noanswer, but 
opened the door. The hall was crowd- 
ed with boys and girls, who shouted 
with delight as Clyde stopped on the 
threshold and stared in bewilderment. 
Aunt Elizabeth, who had presided over 
Mr. Dickson's house since her hus- 
band’s death a few years before, smiled 
serenely at him from the stairs. 

**We are ahouse party!’’ announc- 
ed his cousin Kate joyously. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Clyde, shak- 
ing hands busily. “You are a surprise 
party, anywa me 

We are invited forten days 
tinued Kate, ‘‘and Uncle John says 


thing else we can think of. 

tell us how glad you are.’’ 

“Pm capable of only one emotion 
atatime,’’ Clyde answered, with a 
laugh. ‘Later on I think it will be 
joy, but just now it is surprise.” 


am glad to have you Home again. 
ow are you, father?’’ answered 
Clyde weakly, with an involuntary 
_glance of surprise. 

But Mr. Dickinson’s handsome face 
and keen brown eyes revealed only 
sincere pleasure. ! 

“I'm very well, Clyde. I do not 
teed to ask how you are. 1 watched 
You coming across the station, and | 
thought that before long I could load 
some of my responsibilities on your 
broad shoulders and you would never 
feel it Somehow,’’ he continued, 
laughiny, “*we always think that the 
bigges: men carry the biggest load of 
care. | brought the cutter. It’s fine 
Sleighis.:."* 


spected to walk out,’’ said 


‘Iyde ng himself in the sleigh. 

Wil, | thought you might like to 
see Bi).,"" said his father, taking the 
feins.  |'ve had him now for three 
months and I'think he’s the best pacer 
there \. ‘ound here. He's honest about 
thing |. work, and the most dignified 
horse | «ver saw. Don’t you) want to 
tty hin ** 

Clyd. took the reins, and bay Billy 
Paced .v iftly away with them through 
the fro. twilight. 


r cousin Kate likes him, 


fontin: d Mr. Dickson, *‘although he 
Won't sert himself much for her. 
UB di: in the fall, before we had any 
now, 


e drove out into the country 
Man crrand, and came to a_ piece of 
Macadnized road. “The mud was 
thin and about an inch deep. A man 
mith a tter came up behind us. 

Shall we take the mud or let him 
Roby? | asked, 


He paused at his father’s side and 
looked into his face significantly. Mr. 
Dickinson's answering glance was op- 
en and kind. ‘*I am very glad if you 
are + pleased, Clyde *” he said simply. 

Uncle John,’’ said Kate, ‘‘when 
do college men stop growing?” 

“Never, | believe,"’ replied Mr. 
Dickinson, with mock gravi ‘They 
learn at college how to ‘cep on grow- 
ing as long as they live. 

‘That night in his room Clyde sud- 
denly remembered along-forgotten in- 
cident of his childhood. 

“Clyde,"” 
have disobeyed me and must be 
, ished some day.” 

“Do it now and have it over,’’ Clyde 
had begged.. 
**T shall do it when the time comes,’ 
his father had answered mildly, and 
had kept his word. 
In spite of this pleasant home-com- 
ing and his father’s kindness, Clyde 
knew that some time his father would 
speak about the college life. 

‘The ten days passed swiftly,and the 
house party dispersed. Clyde's last 


pun- 


day at home was drawing to a close, | 
and still his father had said nothing! 


about his conduct at college 

After dinner Clyde went to his room 
to pack his trunk, and his father pre- 
sently followed him: Mr. Dickinson 
chatted pleasantly until Clyde had shut 
the trunk and locked it. 

“Come with me, Clyde,’’ he said 
then. ‘I want to tell you about mo- 
ther’s legacy—and | also want to show 
you how [ have furnished the room be- 
hind the den.”” 


his father had said, ““You | began cautiously. 


NO 10 


Clyde involuntary squared his shoul- ! 
ders as he rose and followed his father. | 
His reproof was coming at last, and he 
would meet it like a man. 

“You know it is used to be a jbed- 

room,” said Mr. Dickinson. ‘*But 
we had more bedrooms than we ever 
used, and I thought we could spare 
one. It is not aroom for everyone,’’ 
he continued, as he openedithe. door 
and motioned to Clyde to enter. 
It is more for you and for me than for 
anyone else. Just stand still a minute 
and you will see better. I took out 
the electric lights. “They seemed out 
of harmony.”” He closed the door 
behind him, and Clyde stood still in 
amazement. 
There was nolight in the room 
except that which came from the front 
of asmall, old-fashioned cookstove, 
in which was a bed of snapping wood 
coals; but by the light thus furnished 
Clyde could see that this room was 
not like any other room in his father's 
house. 

The dloor was bare except for a strip | » 
of rag carpet in front of the stove and 
another strip before the door. 

An old dining table, with folded 
leaves, stood against the wall opposite 
the stove. Atone side of the stove 
was a low wooden cradle, painted 
green. It held a tiny pillow and a 
small, faded quilt. Near by stood a 

» quith-a broken Jeather. strap 
hanging from one side. A long-neglect 
ed doll sat very much askew in the 
chair. 

In alittle nook formed by the cradle, 
the stove anda small, square stand was 

rocking-chair. 
said Mr. Dickinson to 
his bewildered son. *"Your mother 
spent many hours in just such a corner. 
I have reproduced it as nearly as 
possible. 

““L used to sit here,”’ continued Mr. 
Dickinson, pulling another armchair 
forward and seating himself in front of 
the stove. He put one foot on the 
edge of the hearth, leaned back, and 
gazed thoughtfully into the fir 

“Well, Clyde,”* he said, after a min- 
ute, “What do you think of my 
room?”" 

“Tt isn’t exactly luxurious,” 


“hat depends on your of 
said his father. ** y 
five years ago it was my paradise. Your 
mother and I begar housekeeping in 
two just such rooms as these, and we 
didn’t notice that we lacked anything. 
Of course we hada healthy ambition, 
and intended to get mor: if possibl. 
but we thought we were pretty ell 
oft. But then your mother was there 
and that made it home, and home does 
not depend on any particular architect- 
ure or furnishings.” 
He was silent for a moment; 
ent on slowly and sadly: 
ly life has held just seven years 
of perfect happiness, and they were 
spent in those two rooms.” 
His voice broke, and Clyde lowered 
s before the sorrow in his fathe 


then 
he 


face. 

“When I came home from my 
work at night,"’ Mr. Dickinson ce 
tinued, ‘your mother would sup- 
per ready. Itwasn’t served in courses, 
but it was hotand well cooked. 


Two travellers: started oa au 


Clyde | bi 


Faith and Reason 


With trust and kno’ 
One wi m man with rie ay rev 
And one.a gentle 1 
‘Thoy Joined thelr hands ani: vowed to bo 
Companions for a rearon. 
‘The gentle maiden’s nanie was Fait 
‘The mighty man’s was Reason. ™. 


He sought all knowled, frou the worldy, 
And avery world anent 
All hatter and all mind were bis 
Hut her's was only spirit. 
If nny stars were missed from hen 
His telescope could find then 
But while he ouly found the stars 
She found the God behind them. 


He sought for t bows 
‘Alt hidden th on 
She only eouRht it, wom 


He said, 


He read with geologic eye 
‘The record of the ages: 
folding. hontepe he translate 
sarth'a wonder-written pasos. 
He digs around a mountain b 
And measures it with plummet, 
She leaps it with a single bound, 
And stands upon the summit. 


He beings to llght the hidden force 
tures labyrinth lurking. 
Anil bluds itto his onward car 


0 bends His ear to listens 


All things in selence, beauty, art, 
In common they iuherits 
But he has only claxped the form, 
While she has claxped the spirit 
it lo from onrth to fore a key 
‘To ope the Kate of heaven. 
‘That key isin the maiden’s heart, 
And buck its bolts are driven, 
‘They part. Wi 
tit noowledwe esi 
For Faith has entered in with God, 
Whern feqson may: pot follow. 
“By Lizaie Case, 


“After supper I sat here; she sat 
over there, and we talked. She told 
me about her day at home and the 
bright things you had said or done, 
and I told her about the things that ~ 
had happened to me. We were 
warm, well fed and decently clothed; 
we were rich—at least we earned more 
than we spent. 

*‘We wanted you to hav 
tion 


an educa- 
ind your mother began to plan 
for it right away. “Uhatis where your 
legacy comes in. She did plainsewing 
for the neighbors when she had time, 
and the money thus earned we put in- 
to asavings bank. It was your educa- 
tion fund. She spent most of her 
evenings in thatcorner, stitching away 
the light of the lamp, and talking 
ith me or listening while I read to 
her. And I want youto understand 
that it was no hardship; it was a plea- 
sure for her to plan and work for you 
—and me, too, for that matter. 
“Her eyes were blue and her hair 
brown, like yours. It seenis like yes- 
terday, and it seems like a hundred 
years, since | saw her sitting there 
with the light shining across her hair.’? 
He was silent again; his eyes were 
dreamy and his thoughts were far away. 
**You were five years old and the 
fund amounted to about $250 when 
she died. * The day of trouble came 
to us as well as to others, and darken- 
ed round you and me alone. 
"t worth it,” said Clyde 
im not worth it nov 
, you are Clyde,’ said 
“You are worth 
1 be done for you.” 
said Clyde impetuously, 
‘don’t say another good word about 
me—I can’t stand it! Lama big, un- 
grateful, stupid fool!’’ he finished, 


slowly and forcibly. 
(Contined on last page.) 


‘They mean so much: our worda, our deods, 
Trelike a host of scattered needs 
‘That spring up here, and blossom there, 

Until they greet. . 5 


its yoal, 
Ing shared, the simile We Rave, 
May help a Weary one to save. 

Gil snake us feel our brother» need. 
‘And scatter only helpful seed. 


The Prince Refuses to Attend 


Bullfight 

The Prince of Wales, the world's 
most popular young man, has once 
ayain scorned public opinion and dis- 
regarded the conyentions. He refused 
to attend a bullfight which was to be 
staged in his honor, and incidentally 
administered a stinging rebuke to bull- 
fight promoters. 

“The Prince was ona visit to the Span- 
ish royal family; a bullfight must be 
aranged in his honor. “The proposal 
was broached to the British Ambassa- 
dorat Madrid, who with an understand- 
ing uf the Prince’ s tastes, advised again- 
stit. Butthe promoters wentahead. It 
was fixed for one day, then postponed, 
finally abandoned 

The Prince of Wales declined to at- 
tend. According to the Seville cor- 
respondent of the New York Times 
it was “because of his own and his 
countrymen’s love for horses,"’ but 
both the Times and the London Daily 
Express give an additional reasou—-the 
Prince knew enough about bullfights. 
He once saw a bullfight, had attended 
one unofficially at San Sebastian, and 
decided never to sec another. The 
‘Times says “he did not like it, despite 
all its pageantry, and he is willing to 
risk Spanish disapprovaland disappoint- 
ment in the knowledge that his o' 
horseloving people will suffport his 
decision enthsiastically."” 

He refused to wo, hence there was no 
bullight. ‘The whole world knows 
aboutitnow. — Hisactionis in keeping 
with the words he uttered while on a 
visit to the United States. —-"'No man 
can be atrue sportsman if he is unkind 
to dumb animals.”* 

Americans will applaud the following 
cablegram which the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imal’s, through the British Embassy at 
Madrid, sent to the Princ: 
The American Society forthe Prev- 
ention of Cruelty to Animals extends 
its cordia’ congratulations to your Royal 
Highness for declining, according to 
press dispatches from Seville today, to 
attend a bullight arranged in’ your 
honour. Your disapprovai of a cruel 
sport, involving, as it does, your own 
fine spirit of humaneness, does honor 
to your post as President of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruetly to 
Animals, and will be a powerful and 
wide-spread incentive to the cause of 
kindness to animals." ~The National 
Humane Review. 


White Magic at Nis 

Have you ever seen the 
minated?”’ has been a favorite ques- 
tion since the hand of man attempted 
to improve on the handiwork of na- 
ture hy means of powerful spotlights 
of all the colors of the rainbow. 

Thousands of sightseers have stood 
in breathless admiration while the soft 
colors shifted and changed over the 
face of the great waterfall, or resolved 
themselves into the most breath-taking 
of all, matchless whit perfect, 
glowing bridal veil of nature's own 
Wearing. 


“Have you seen the Falls in win- 
ter?’” is the most pertinent question 
for this time of year, for Niagara pre- 
sents a totally different picture these 
cold frosty days. Yet comparatively 
few people see her in gorgeous winter 
garb, which actually outclasses her 
summer magnificence. In place of 
the symmetrical beauty of well-groom- 
ed lawns and flowerbeds, of flowing 
water and floating mist, one sees every- 
where weird freak formation of ice and 
snow, a fairyland of fantastic shapes— 
white magic! Si 

‘Where coul ! one find in summer's 
placid picture anything so ruggedly 
overpowering as the massive mounds 
of ice with their soft white hoods, 
shaped grotesquely asonly Jack Frost 
could fashion them, withvdelicate tra- 
cery of icicles like stalactitics, no'two 
alike in their fantastic artistry? From 
the picturesque standpoint, winter has 
the edge on summer around the Falls, 
withoura doubt. 

Handsome Victoria Park is like 
fairyland after an ice storm, or wheti 
the spray has covered every growing 
thing and frozen before it could fall. 
Each tiny twig of tree and shrub is 
sheathed in a crystal coating that spar- 
kles like diamonds, and snaps sharply 
in the sunshine. erywhere is a 
thick carpet of white, where pic- 
nickers once strolled and children fro- 
licked on the green turf. 

Yet not white, either. If you iook 
for colors in snow you will find plenty 
of them, especially new that our mod- 
ern artists have shown us what to ob- 
serve in a winter landscape. See for 
yourself if you cannot find long blue 
shadows on snow, violet and purple 
lights cast by trees, orange and gold 
tints reflected from vivid clouds at 
dawn or sunset. 

A winter sunrise at Niagara isa sight 
to be remembered, a riot of color that 
summer cannot excel. It is difficult 
to fathom the mystery of this white 
magic, burit is felt very poignantly. 

A winter jaunt to Niagara by train 
or motor, with a party of kindred 
spirits, snowshoes, and a hearty lunch 
to be eaten in the open, will yield 
happy memories tinged with a differ- 
ent flavor from summer outings. 
The thrill and exhilaration of steel- 
blue skies, clear frosty air, weird ar- 
chitecture of ice and snow, the peace- 
ful white blanket enfolding the earth, 
call out a response felt at no other 
season of the year. It is the spell 
of a Canadian winter. —Onward 


World’s Long Rivers 

) Of the world’s dozen longest rivers, 
six are in a and three in Africa, 
says a bulletin trom the National Geo- 
graphic Society. The New World is 
represented only by the Amazon in 
South America and the Mississippi and 
the Mackenzie in North America, 
though if the Missouri be considered 
apart from the Mississippi it would 
take rank in its own right. 

‘The longest single river is the Nile, 
measuring some 4,000 miles from head 
to mouth. The Nile is further dis- 
tinguished in that it has no tributanes 
for the last 1,500 miles of its course 
to the sea. During this stretch its 
waters are considerably reduced in 
volume by evaporation and irrigation, 
so that it grows smaller instead of 
larger toward its mouth. 

Other African rivers among the 
length scoring twelve are the Niger and 
Congo, both fed by the tropical rains 
of bot regions near the Equator. In 
a general way they more nearly 
resemble South America’s represent 
tive, the Amazon, than the great 
streams of the celder northern con- 
tinents. 

OF Asia's six longest rivers, four are 
in Siberia, the Ob, Ye nd Lena 
flowing north into the Arcuc Ocean 


-map five of 


and the Amur emptying into an arm of 

Pacific. The other two are the 
Yangtze and Hwang, or Yellow, river 
of China. 

‘These twelve river basins represent 
the greatest yariety of climate and 
civilization. The Amazon and the 
Congo flow through lush equatorial 
jungles inhabited by birds of brilliant 
plumage, wild animals and _ savage 
tribes, while the mouths ofthe Yeuisei 
and the Lena are above the northern 
timber line and their valleys support 
the sparsest population. The Missis- 
sipsi andthe _ Yangtze flow through 
established, if divergent, civilizations, 
with rich cities along their bank like 
jewels ona string. The Nile is one 
of the cradles of world history; the 
Mackenzie is still a frontier stream. 

From the ,point of view of a world | 
¢ dozen rivers ‘‘flow 
uphill,”’ that is, flow to the north. | 
These are the Nile, Mackenzie, Ob, 
Yenisei, and Lena. The Missis- 
sippiand Niger flow south. The 
Amir, Yangtze, Hwang and Amazon 
run eastward. Only the Congo points 
toward the west. 

All these streams overflow~ their 
banks atintervals but the results are 
strangely different. In the case of the 
Mississippi and the Yangtze, floods are 
national disasters bringing untold suffer- 
ing to millions. “The annual overflow 
of the Nile with resulting fertilization 
of the valley hy the deposit of silt isthe 
source of the wealth of Egyut. The 
Hwang, or Yellow River, from its 
habit of overflowing its banks and 
changing its entire course at intervals is 
known asthe “‘scourge of China.’ 
he Amazon and the Congo lie al- 
most under the Equator, and the other 
ten longest rivers are in the northern 
hemisphere. Four flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. A reason is not far to- 
seek. The greatest land masses are in 
the northern half of the world, and 
without large land areas long rivers are 
impossible, “The smaller continents of 
Australia and Europe are not represent- 
edinthedozen — Similarly, the reason 
for the longest rivers Howing to the 
north and east is that the longest conti- 
nental slopes extend in those direc- 
tions. —Toronto Star. 


Colder in Montana than at 
the Arctic Circle 

Do you picture the Far North as a 
land of perpetual snow and ice? If so. 
you’ ve been hoaxed, according to Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, Arctic explorer, 
who says: 

“The American school geography 
is the most widely read bit of fiction. 

It informs you that there is practi- 
cally no life north of the Arctic Circle, 
that there is nothing but a barren waste 
of snow and ice. 

“The Arctic explorer is largely re- 
sponsible for this myth. If, when | 
come back from the North, you think 
T have been coping with wondrous 
hardships, you worship me as a hero. 

And if I appear a little reticent, you 
love me for my modesty. All | have 
to do is not to give the game away. 

“The coldest temperature at the 
North Pole is 60 degrees below zero. 

The coldest ever reported in the 
United States was 68 below at Havre, 
Montana. *“The United States wea- 
th:r bureau maintains a station on the 
north coast of Alaska. It frequently 
reports a summer temperature of 100 
in the shade. 

“There are tefi times as many mos- 
quitoes in the Arctic Circle as there 
are at the equator.’’—Lancaster( Pen- 
na.) Examiner. 


Metaphysicians can unsettle things, 
but they can erect nothing. “They can 
pull down a church, but they cannot 
build a hovel. —Cecil. 


Interesting Facts 

The first fire insurance company was 
organized in London after the great 
fire of 1666. ‘This was the precursor 
of the multitudinous host which flour. 
ish to-day. 

Ohio is the leading wool producer 
of the Eastern and middle Western 
states. Itis estimated that Ohio pro- 
duced 14,685,000 pounds of wool last 
year. : 

—Foolscap originated in the time of 
Cromwell. - To increase his revenue 
Charles 1. had granted a monopoly :or 
the manufacture of paper, which then 
had to bear the royal crown as a water. 


| mark, Cromwell abolished the mon. 


opoly and substituted a fool’scap and 
bells as the watermark. 

There is a banyan tree in Ceylon 
that covers four acres. 


““Fearie Queene’’ is the title of an 
allegorical poem by Edmund Spenscr, 
who wrote a few years before the time 
of the immortal Shakespeare. Spen- 
ser’s work’ was published between 
1590 and 1596. By describing the ad- 
ventures of 12 knights, who represent- 
ed 12 virtues, and are sent out fiom 
the court of the “‘faerie queene. Glor- 
iana’’ Spenser intended to build upa 
great allegory of chivalrous perfection. 

Jordan is the nameof the well’ 
know sacred river of Palestine. It 
rises in the north among the foothills 
of the Lebanon Mountains, and flow- 
ing southward ina very sinuous course, 
passes through the Sea offGalilee or 
‘Tiberias, reaches the Dead Sea, which 
is 1316 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean Sex. “The length of 
the River Jordan is 120 miles. 


“*Carat'’ is a corruption of a word 
that used to stand fora particular sort 
of tiny seed. As these seeds were 
always exactly the same size, they 
became a recognized standard of weight 
for sych small articles as jewellery and 
precious stones. In the weighing of 
gold, 24 of these carats went to one 
special coin, now long obsole 

“Voday the term carat has nothing to 
do with the actual weignt of gold, but 
refers to its purity or quality only. . By 
itself gold is too soft for common 
and has therefore generally to be mixed 
with some other metal, and when we 
speak of *'22-carat’’ gold we mean 
that out of 24 parts of it 22 are really 
gold. Asa matter of fact, even this 
alloy of 2 parts in 24, or one-twelfth, 
of harder metal is barely sufficient, 
and except for wedding rings, 22- 
carat is seldom used, 18, 15 or even 
9-carat_ being for more common. 


“If an entirely empty electric light 
bulb were to be punctured with a hvle 
so small that only one million mo - 
cules from the air could enter per sv - 
‘ond, it would take over two hundrd 
million years to fill the bulb to atm: -- 
pheric pressure,’” was one of the rey -- 
lations made by Dr. Alan W. ‘. 
Menzies, Professor of Chemistry it 
Princeton University, atan open mc '~ 
ing of the Royal Canadian Institute 0 
Convocation Hall recently. 

‘The speaker went onto explain hw 
minute but powerful atoms that go 10 
make up the molecules of the air \<t 
to produce tremendous energy. |e 
said that there were over a quarter 0f 
a million different varieties of moe- 
cules, and that while some were coi!- 
mon and some were not, the later 
were frequently very important. 

Millions of tons of straw from which 
the grain has been taken are annually 
burned or turned under the soil as 4 
waste product, says a writer in ‘The 
Literary Digest. Chemistry, howes«r, 
has been able to use straw more aid 
more in manufacturing useful products. 
such as gas, carbon, phenol oil, ane 4 
pitch suitable for fireproof roohog 
material. 


Pupils’ Locals 
Note: ‘These locals are intended to be a 


rele Shil atacand lor de elopy 
lage aging the live of correct and facile 


ish. jey are written by the il 
Baglsh, Teds revoed der ake alee” 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
jon tia which they finally appear. 

Mr. Stewart's Crass 

— About two thousand years ago the 
Chinese built the longest wall in the 
world. I read about it in “Stay at 
Home Travels.’’ It was as along as 
the whole length of Great Britan 
from John o' Goatsto Land’s End 
and wide enough for four horses to be 
driven abreast on the top. The 
Chinese buile the wall of stone and 
earth, faced with bricks, Ittookthem 
about five years to build it, It was 
twenty-five or thirty feet high. The 
towers were two or three stories high. 

The wall climbed the steepest 
mountians, then dropped down into 
valleys and crossed rivers and plains. 

There is enough material in the wall 
to build a mound six feet high and two 
feet thick right around the world at its 
thickest part. he Chinese were left 
in peace for a hundred years when 
they had finished the wall. “Then the 
western Tartars, who were their old 
enemies, broke through the wall with 
apowerlul body of horsemen. They 
swept over the country and conquered 
the Chinese and were masters of the 
land for many years. —Doris Wenzel. 

—| am going to tell you about Laura 
Secord that I read about in my history 
book 
Laura Secord was the wife of a British 
officer, who lived at Queenston. 

This officer had been wounded in the 
battle at Queenston Heights. There 
was an English officer with a few sol- 
diers and Indians at Beaver Dams, near 
where St. Catharines is now, 

Secord heard that the Americans 
were going to attack this place. He 
wanted'to go to warn the British, but 
he was too ill to go himself, so his wife 
offered to go. She walked twenty 
miles through the thick woods, where 
there were many snakes and wild ani- 
mals and sometimes Americans and 
Indians. She arrived at Beaver Dams 
safely and warned the English officer 
about the Americans. He prepared 
forthem, and when they arrived, he 
capture the whole of them, 

Do you ever see a picture when you 
get a box of Laura Secord chocolates? 
This is a picture of Laura Secord who 
was a very brave woman,—Blanche 
M. Batty. 

“Kish an interesting pastime 
forme and | did a great deal! of it last 
summer during my holiday at my home 
inOuawa. Father, my brothers, some 
friend sad I had many journeys around 
the Orawa Valley, where there is a 
large number of beautiful lakes and 
tiers Many large areas of forests are 
also found so there is also good hunting. 
Around the Ottawa Valley many of the 
lakes «id rivers seemed strange to me 
asl hid never gone fishing there 


Were + ot many fish, but on other days 
We fo.adthe good places for fishing 


fine. | vould like to describe one great 
fishing ‘rip that we enjoyed very much. 

On | riday of the third week of Au- 
fust, 1) brother Percy, who livesin 
Detto. made a long trip to the Capi- 
tal, abut 500 miles, and with his wife 
teache| my home on Saturday morn- 
ing. He made aspeed journey, travel- 
ting wzht,so had no sleep and he was 
‘ety tired and rested all the morning. 
Father was very pleased to have him 
the city and he had decided to plan 
Atishiuy trip for Percy and the rest 
ous On Sunday morning we went 
two automobiles on the Aylmer 
oad, “I'he autos stopped a few miles 


Yc if there were any boats there but 


tetore’ Some days we had very poor | 
luck a: Jakes and streams where there | 


and hi! good luck if the weather was | 


ftom Ottawa and we jumped out to ! 


Tus Cananian 
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there were none, so we drove on again 
to where there was a large boom of 
logs. We first walked through some 
woods to reach the lumber-houses 
where we were glad to see some men 
sitting on the boom, fishing with rods. 
, We walked on thelogs. I hated to. 
walk on them as I many times slipped 
off them and my feet got wet. One 
of the loggers on the boom was a deaf 
man and J had a little talk with him. 
He showed me a bag full of fish, such 
as catfish, suckers, heriing, and pike. 
We fished for some hourstill-it is time 
for us to go to the cottage to have din- 
ner which we enjoyed very much. 
One thing I laughed at was Percy's 
wife's father who was withus. Ashe 
stood, looking forward, Percy threw a 
fresh eggathim but it went over his 
head and smashed onthe house. The 
man remembered it and at supper time 
he took another fresh egg and walked to 
Percy, who did rot know he had the 
egg, and he smashed it on Percy’s head 
with his hand and Percy had to take 
off his coat and blouse and wash his 
head and we laughed at him. All 
afternoon we fished until supper time, 
and caught quite a few fish. 
—Joseph Carriere. 
Mr. Latty’s Crass 
—lI am going to tell you about my 
joining the boy scouts. 
One Wednesday nicht in January 
I wentto Mr. Burrell’s room to talk 
about the boy scouts. I wanted to 
jointhem. He talkedtome fora long 
time aboutthem. He warned me that it 
might be hard to be a scout and keep 
the scout promise. “The next day at 
noon Mr. Burrell met me and asked 
me if I still wanted to be a scout. I 
told him that I had decided to be one. 
He told me that 1 would go to the 
Club-room. When I came in and 
met the boys scouts inthe Club-room, 
I shook hands with them. But at 
first | shook hands with Mr. Burrell 
and he said that he was glad to see 
me as one of the new scouts. One 
of the scouts gave a book to me and | 
read many things about scouts in_ it. 
fe shall go the Club-room every 
afternoon and Sunday even- 
ing. —Carl Eames. 

—Last June the thirteenth Mr. Bur- 
rell gave each boy scout a letter to give 
to a scoutmaster at his home. If our 
parents wished we could give the letter 
to a scoutmaster. 

On June the fourteenth we went 
home. In afew days I gave the letter 
to my mother. She read it and 
told me to take it to a scoutmaster. 
His name was Mr. E. O'Callaghan. 
He talked with my mother for a long 
time. When they had finished, he 
told me that he would like me to goto 
see him again. 

In July 1 went to Willie Abram’s 
home and | chatted with him, Mr. 
E, O'Callaghan telephoned Willie’s 
sister that he would like Willie to 
come to his place. So we went to 
Mr. E. O'Callaghan and talked with 
him. We had a jolly time. 

On September the thirteenth Willie 
and I wenttosee Mr. E. O'Callaghan 
for the last time. We told him that 
we were going back to school the next 
‘day. He asked us to come tosee him 
| when we go home again next June! 
| —Sidney Joseph Wall. 
| —The senior boys have four new 
‘hockey teams. Mr. Blanchard is the 
| manager of the Millionaires, Mr. Lally 
| is the manager of the Edinburghs. (Mr. 
| Stratton is the manager of the Super- 

sixes and Mr. Rutherford is the mania- 
ger of the Crescents. On Monday, 
January the the twenty-second, the’ 
Millionaires pla inst the Super- 
Sixes. ‘The Millionaires won the 
| game by the score of 4to 1. [scored 
| one goaland Mr. Blanchard and Robert 
scored one goal each forthe Million- 
aires. “The games wascleanly played 
On Friday, February the third, the 


& 
Crescents played hockey against the 
Super Sixes. I was very much sur- 
prised when the Crescents won the 
gamebythescoreof 7to2. Itwasa 
rough game. 4 
—Hugh Daniel McMillan 
—I am making up astory about a 
picture. The picture shows three 
boys scouts named Willie, Bud and 
Elwood. One very hot Saturday in 
August, Scoutmaster Johnston told 
them that he would let them go to the 
woods. Johnston gave them a_ big 
tent. They carried every thing in 
Mr Johnston's car and rode init to the 
woods. hey placed everything on 
the ground. Bud and Elwood put the 
tent near the water. Willie found 
some small pieces of wood forthe fire. 
He carried themto the camp and put 
them on the ground. He made some 
shavings. He lighted the shavings 
with amatch. He cooked some meat. 
Bud carried some pails of water from 
the lake to the camp. Elwood cut 
peeled potatoes, put them in a pot and 
cooked them. Bud put some dishes 
on a small table. Elwood put some 
potatoes on each plate. Willie put 
meat on each plate. They ate it all 
They had enjoyed fishing, playing 
games, and cooking. “They cleaned 
jup everything on the ground. They 
went back home about eight o’ clock 
in theevening. They told Mr. John- 
ston that they felt happy because they 
had enjoyed the camp in the woods. 
—Francis Gerald Meyette. 
—What a lovely morning it was on 
February the secon That is 
called Candlemas Day. Sometimes 
it is also called Ground Hog Day*in 
the United States. The bear sleeps 
all winter. People say, that he wakes 
upon February the second, ‘They 
say that he goes for a walk. If he 
sees his shadow, he goes back to his 
bed again for six weeks “This means 
that if it is sunny on February the sec- 
‘ond there will be cold weather for six 
weeks, | don’t believe this story 
about the bear and his shadow. 
Esther C. Bowen. 
Miss Carrout’s Crass 
1am going to tell you about the 
interemediate hockey league. We 
have three teams. They are the 
Chipmunks, the Busy Bees and the 
Sly Foxes. I belong tothe Chipmunks 
Last Saturday Mr. Blanchard told 
Donat that the Chipmunks were ygo- 
ing to play against the Busy Bees 
We began to play about at 4.45 
o'clock. It wasa very hard game and 
the Chipmunk’s side won by the 
score of Lto 0. We were very glad 
ie we won, We cheered loudly 


We played hockey until 6. o'clock. 
One of our boys did not play because 
he washurt. He washurtby the puck 
when it hit his leg. He ran to the 
hospital and Miss Allison put a plaster 
on his leg. He did not play hockey 
because of hisleg. He is better now 
Donat is captain of the Chipmunks, | 
am the defence on my team. We 
hada good time playing hockey. 
Next Saturday the Chipmunks will 
play hockey against the Sly Foxes 
Bogdan Agopsowicz. 
—I like totell you a story about a 
poor girl. 1 thought about it myself. 
‘There was a beautiful little girl living 
with her parents. She was eight years: 
old. Her name was Bessie Gray. 
Her parents were very poor Her 
father worked on a farm in the country 
and her mother was in very poor health 
She had been in bed for a few days. 
Bessie had no brother or sister. 
She had an auntie and uncle in New 
York. — When Bessie’s mother was 
very ill, her father phoned his sister in 
New York and asked her if she would 
come to his place and nurse Bessie’s 
mother because Bessie was not able to 
nurse her mother or take care of her ay 
she was such a small girl 
In a few days Bessie’s auntie came 


from New York and stayed with 
Bessie’s mother for a couple of 
“months. She worked very hard for 
her. Bessie wenttoschool. Bessie’s 
mother asked her auntie to take Bessie 
to live with her when her mother and 
father died. Her auntiesaid, “‘Oh! 1 
would like Bessie to come and live 
with me.”” 

Before Bessie was eleven years old, 
her parentsdied. Bessie’s auntie took 

*her to New York. Her auntie was 
rather young and very kind. Bessie 
loved her auntie and uncle very much. 
‘They sent Bessie to school in New 
York. When she had finished her 
schooling, she asked her auntie if she 
might get a job and she told her that 
she might. She went out and looked 
around for a job. Ina few days she 
found a job in an office, Her mana- 
ger told her that if she Worked hard, 
| he would give her five dollars a week. 
| She went home and told her auntie 
and uncle about it. They were much 
delighted. Bessie worked in the office 
forthree years. She saved her money. 

After a few years she asked her aun- 
if she might go for a long trip through 
the Western United States. Bessie’s 
auntie was glad to have her go away 
and enjoy herself traveling and learn- 
ing many things about her country. 
Do you like my story? —M_ M. Brent. 

—Last ‘Thursday morning after 
breakfast Irene Foster saw a mole run- 
ning overthe snow near Dr. Cough- 
lin's house. She ran and stepped on 
it and she killed it. Bogdan brought 
a box to Irene and James Matthews 
put the dead mole in it. He carried 
it to Mr. Blanchard’s class-room. — All 
the teachers and the pupils saw it and 
we learned many things about it. 

A mole is a small animal. — It is five 
inches long. [tis covered with smooth 
fur. Its fur is very clean. It is very 
dark grey. “Uhe mole has no neck. 
Ithas forty-four teeth. — [ts nose is very 
sharp. tS feecare broad) Ivcan hear. 

and smell well. It burrows well. 

The mole makes its house under the 
ground. — Its house is like a fortress. 
[tis safe. A baby mole is aboutthe 
size of abean. “The mole’s food is in- 
sects, worms and bugs. Moles are 
useful in killing insects. — Mole-skin is 
used to trim women’s coats and dress- 
es. Dennis 5. Armes, 


A mouse lived in a barn in’ the 
country. Her cousin lived in a house 
in the city. 

The city mouse visited the country 
mouse, “They were glad to see each 
other. “The country mouse told the 
city mouse to stay with her for dinner, 
She thanked her very much. The 
city mouse thought that they had a very 
funny dinner. “Uhey had corn and 
beans Theyate it. “The city mouse 
invited the country mouse to go to the 
city with her She told her that she 
would like to go. “Vhey walked two 
miles to the city. When they arrived 
there, they were hungry. The city 
mouse told the country mouse that 
they would go the pantry and look for 
something to eat “They gota pie 

The country mouse liked it better 
than corn and beans, “They began-to 
eatthe pie, They heard a_ terrible 
noise. They ran into a hole. They went 
to the cellar where they were safe. 
Vhey smelled cheese. “They found 
iin atrap. ‘Uhe city mouse told her 
Jusin notto go near the trap or it might 
tch her. “They saw apples and a pan 
of soup. ‘They were afraid of a cat 
and ran away, “The country mouse 
did nor like the city house, “She went 
away home. She did not want to go 
to the city any more because there were 
a cat and a trap in the house and it was 
not safe for a mouse to live there. 

Vhe country honie had no cat and 
trapand she liked corn and b 
pie, cheese, apples or soup. The 
country Mouse was happy because she 
was safe. —Wallace Sloan. 
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One of our exchanges hasan article 
entitled “The early worm catching 


The worm catches what 
Who 


the bird.” of 
bird? Well, what about it? 
cares about that! 


A pupil’s mistakes are often more 
satisfactory evidence of mental growth 
than his correct answers. The form- 
er may indicate thought, the latter, 
merely a good memory. —Calif. News. 


Learning is wealth to the poor, an 
honor to the rich, an aid to the young 
and a support and comfort to the aged. 
Yet, the learning and knowledge that | 
we have, at the most, is little compared 
with that of which we are ignorant. 


Which is the more harrowing to an | 
editor's feelings—to have an editorial, | 
which is the best product of bis mental | 
powers such as they are, stolen in toto | 
without credit; or to be credited with 
an article he never wrote and which 
contains some ideas with which he 
does not agree? 


Emerson says: nish each day 
and be done with it. Some blunders 
and absurdities crept in; forget them 
as soon as you éan.”’ Quite evident- 
ly this great philosopher never taught 


and everywhere, with 
easier it is for them and all the rest_of 
us. We are confident that the “Royal 
Highway’ will be reached ever so 
much better and quicker, if superin- 
tendent, teachers, instructors and sup- 
ervisors will but use common, every 

natural English when communi- 


what is more gratifying, they do not 
hesitate to use the English language in 
all conversation—it is becoming auto- 
matic.’’— : 


Don’t Use Big Words 

The Virginia Guide gives the fol- 
owing good advice to pupils: © 

Some pupils seem to think that the 
use of big words is an indication of 
great learning, and in their written 
compositions try to express their ideas 
in the most magniloquent language. 
This is a very great mistake The 
best writers use the simplest language 
possible, and simplicity of style more 
than any other test determines the value 
of all literary work. Don't hide your 
ideas behind great barriers of big words, 
but write so that even a child can un- 
derstand you. Never use a big word 
when alittle one will do just as well, 
and never use a foreign term when 
you find plain English words that will 
express your meaning Quotations 
fit in well sometimes but originality is 
better.”’ 

We have had a few pupils, and have 
now, as probably most schools have, 
whose proficiency in languageand com- 
position is seriously lessened by their 
habits of never using a common, sim- 
ple word if they can find a big one of 
s milar meaning,and which usually does 
not express just what they want to say. 
‘They don’t see things, they perceive 


school. How gladly would teachers 
“finish each day and be done with i 
But they can’t. “They must go over 
the same work again and ayain. And 
how gladly would we forget the blun- 
ders and zbsurdities of to-day. But | 
we can't. “These are the very things 

that we must keep specifically in mind, ! 
the correction of which must be an | 
important part of the morrow’ s work. 


‘The Deaf MississippianAays: “that 
cold wave from Canada reached us, 


sending the mercury to 20 degrees | 
About the | 
nt Was made, a man} 


below freezing °’ Slander. 
time that stat 
froze to death in Florida, and some of 
the north-western states had several 
feet of snow and a temperature away 
below zero, while people were play- 
ing golf in Alberta, dust was flying in 
Ontario, lots of people were going 
around with out overcoats, and as we 
write it is raining to beat the band. 
Aman who returned a few weeks 
ago trom an extended trip thrcughout 
United States and Canada said thatthe 
mildest weather he met with was in 
Onta ‘That cold wave must have 


come from California or the highlands | 


of Mexico. 


In a recent issue the Ohio Chroni- 
cle said that “‘there is no royal road to 
learning ‘Whe Utah Eagle thinks there 
is. It says: “‘In our opinon, “The 
Royal Read’ which leads to the mast- 
ery of English is the 
tant useof it We know it is not 
over aboulevard where it is easy-going 
and where one may sit at the wheel 
and glide serenely on and on. 
are aware that there are difhculties and 


| speakers. 


We! 


or observe or behold them. “They 
don’t read a paper, they peruse it. 


| They don't drink water, they imbibe it. 


And soon. ‘The resultant composi- 
tion is very poor, and often ludicrous. 
A good rule for both pupils and adults 
is never to use a big word if there is a 
simple one that equally well expresses 
the meaning. Every editor impresses 
this on his assistants and reporters, and 
it is a rule observed by nearly all of the 
best authors and journalists and public 


The Comic Supplements 


Friend Stewart of The Canadian 
started us to thinking last year by pub- 
| lishing a diatribe against the so-called 
comic’ supplement in our newspapers. 

Among other things, he pointed out 
| that this was intended for children and 
| was in great demand by them; that 
ithe characters of the comics were 
| usually coarse, the language atrocious, 
|the action boorish: that impression- 
| able children were harmed by reading 
| this trash. 

After due deliberation, we are 
ready to agree with Brother Stewart. 
For the most part, these comic supple- 
| ments in colors, and the daily “‘strips,’” 
| are not only utterly idiotic from any 


but are positively coarse and vulgar. 
OF all the printed matter ‘children 
| ought not to be permitted to read, the 
“Moon Mullins”’ trash heads the lis 


acter, and the coarseness of language, 
id action often reaches the 
ve. How any newspaper 
can consider is desirable matter to 
send into the homes of its readers day 
after day, to bebauch the children by 


point of view concerning real humor, | 


: | There is not a single redeeming char-* 
‘oustant, persis- | 


setting before them such standards of 
conduct and conversation held in com- { 
mon by the ‘Moon Mullins’’ char- 
acters, is beyond our understanding. | 
It is a sad thing when we must com- 
promise with coarseness in- order to 
get the news of the day delivered to 
our homes. g ‘ 

“Don’t take the paper that prints 
this trash,’’ is as a weapon | 
against it. When the children can- 
not get it at.home, they can find it in 
any public reading room they frequent. | 

Not all the matter in the comics j 
and strips is offensive. There is 
real humor, clean fun, in the ‘“Toon- 
erviile Trolley that meets all the trains, | 
human appeal in ““Walt and Skeezix, 
and others might be mentioned as tol- 
erable. 

If the newspapers would be as cir- 
‘cumspect about what goes into their 
comic supplements as they are about 
their editorial pages, our children 
might be spared much that is coarse, 
trashy and indecent which is being 
passed off as ‘‘funny.”” 

—The lowa Hawkeye. 

We are glad to have Brother 
Anderson's endorsation of our view- 
point regarding the ‘‘comic’’ sup- 
plements, for he is moderate and rea- 
sonable in his judgments and not an 
extremist ora “‘fanatic.’’ He looks 
at the matter solely from the stand- 
point of the children’s welfare. It 
seems incomprehensible thac some of 
papers of the highest class will se low- 
er their general standard of excellence 
as to print this miserable stuff. We 
are glad to be able to say that the leading 
papers in Canada, with one or two 
exceptions, issue no‘‘comic’’ supple- 
ments, and we hope they never will. 


An Interesting Article 

Following are a couple of extracts 
from an interesting article entitled 
“Deaf and Dumb’” in the thirteenth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

““It is dificultto impress pedple with 
two facts in connection with teaching 
language to the average child who was 
born deaf, or lost hearing in early in- 
fancy. One is the necessity of the 
undertaking, and the other that this 
necessity is not due to mental deficien- 
cy inthe pupil. To the born deaf- 
mute in an English-speaking country 
English is a foreign language. Hisin-! 
ability to speak is due to his never hav- 
ing heard that tongue which his mother 
uses. “The same reason holds good for 
his entire ignorance of that language. 
‘The hearing child does not know a 
word of English when he is born, and 
would never learn it if taken away from 
where it is spoken. He learns Eng- 
lish unconsciously by imitating what he 
hears. The deaf child never hears 
English, and so never learns it till he 
goes to schoo! 


‘Three Kinds of People 


Some one has said that there are | 
three kinds of peaple in the world: 
the wills, the won'ts, and the can’ts. 
The first are always willing to try to 
do the work which hasto be done; 
they make manya failure; they blunder | 
so patently that anyone can tell how 
they could have done their work ; 
better; yet they are the men who do 
the work of the world. 

The won'ts are not willing to work. 

“Tet George do it’ is their motto, | 
and they live up to it most re usly. 

‘They believe in others working, but 
they are not ableto see that they ought 
to do their share. The world owes 
them a living and they are determined 
to make it pay debt. They may 
in the crowd which says ““We did 
but they are never found when the 
bugle blows for the battle. 

The next class is the can’ts. 
are the despair of the workers. 


These 
They 


have no ability save the ability to 
mutter, ‘‘Ican’t,"’ and they never get 
beyond this. They seem tobe as able 
to work as others do, but they are 
hopelessly handicapped by their inferi. 
ority complex, and when Gabrie] 
sounds his trumpet we may expect to 
hear some of them mutter, ‘* 


T simply 
can’t get up.’’ To which class do we 
belong? 


Produced in Canada 


The Ontario Gazette is the official 
organ of the Ontario Government, 
In addition to the usual furmal notices 
of private bills, application for incor- 
poration, official proclamations etc, for 
which the journal really exists, recent 
issues contain interesting articles re- 
lative to the resources of the Province 
and other matters of public moment. 
The issue of Jan. 21st contains the 
following statement by the Premier, 
Hon. G. H. Ferguson, with refer- 
ence to efforts being made to encour- 
age the use of Canadian products: 

“*Most people, I am sure, under- 
stand how essential itis to the progress 
and development of Canada that Can- 
adians should realize the advantage of 
utilizing their own products in every 
possible way. Yet, while we are all 
ready to accept the principle'we are not 
always as promptin putting it into prac- 
tice. The average man needs no ar- 
gument to convince him that when we 
purchase elsewhere products our coun- 
try is capable*of producing, we are 
subjecting itto an economic loss. Not 
only is thatthe fact but we are at the 
same time discouraging industry in 
Canada and undermining its life. For 
this and other considerations Iam con- 
vinced that on every possible occasion 
Canadians should be urged to build up 
their own country by patronizing home 
production. 

“*Ar the present time special atten- 
tion is being directed to the use of Can- 
adian fuel. Why should we continue 
to send abroad millions of dollars to 
bring in coal when we have ample sup- 
plies in our own country. Itis true that 
this condition of affairs has long existed 
but itis to our detrinent, and 1am ex- 
ceedingly glad that a determined effort 
is now being made to provide a reme- 
dy. Public interest in the fuel problem 
as well as in the whole subject of uti- 
lizing our own resources cannot fail to 
be aroused by the competition in the 
Collegiate Institutes and High Schools 
of Ontario, that has been arranged by 
‘The Produced-in-Canada Commitee 
of Ontario. This competition will en- 
courage students to study the situation 
so that they may write vigorous essays 
telling ‘why Canadian homes should be 
heated with Canadian coal." No one 
can write on that subject without hav- 
ing an increased interest in our coun- 
try, its resources and its future. Mure 
over, the effort of preparing these 


| essays will be beneficial individually to 


the students, and if lam not very muck 
mistaken the effect of a general ‘¢- 
sponse will be to stimulate public ‘n- 
terest in the subject and lead to res ilts 
of far-reaching value to the Domit..n- 


Some Thoughts about Reading 


A man should hear a little music, 
read a little poetry, and see a fine picture 
every day of his life. —Goethe. 


A celebrated man used to say, © Phe 
best test of a piece of good literature Is 
the number of times you can read It 
over without Wearying of it.’” 


“If a boy makes himself master of 
one vital book, he shall never be acom- 
mon-place man, for the virtue of 4 
higher life shall have been infused into 
his own life through this one vital book 
of which he has become master.” 
James Russell Lowell. 
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scoot Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, 


Winter Sports 


Our Annual Winter Sports were 
held on Saturday, February 11th. We 
had perhaps the best combination of 
weather and ice for the occasion in 
years. ‘The ice was a little bit rough 
put remained hard and dry throughout 
the afternoon and the weather was just 
mild enough to make the event enjoy- 
“ble. 

Promptly at two o'clock the races 
started and there was not a slow mo- 
ment tillthe programme was completed 
about half-past four. There was keen 
competition in most of the speed events 
and lots of fun in the feature numbers. 

In the obstacle races the contestants 
were obliged to walk over a stretch of 
carpet, skate around a pail, go and get 
a potato from the corner of the rink, 
return and throw the potato a distance 
of eight feet into the pail, crawl 
through a ladder and finish at the 
tape. There was a mad scramble at 
the carpet and again at the pails but 
the real sticker was to get that potato: 
in. We could tell some good ones 
but we won't mention any names. 

Whe Novelty Races were arrai.ged 
for pairs, one sat on a sleigh and the 
other one pushed the rider around the 
course. An upset disqualified the 
pair. There was many a spill and 
mavy laugh, but some really finished 
without awreck, 

A group of scouts were on the ice 
and rendered valuable assistance to the 
ers in charge of the races through- 
out the afternoon, 

Following is a list of events and 
winners? 
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1 Intermediate Girls, (3 rounds), 
G. Clarke, A. Nottage, I. Smith. 
Intermediate Boys, (6 rounds), 
R Thompson, F. Meyette, | Simpson. 
Baby Boys, (1 round), 
G. Evans, D. Compton, L. Bart. 
+ Baby Girls, (1 round), 
©. Bostnari, K. Pratley, R. Shore. 
5 100 yd. dash, Girls, 
I loster, E. Bishop, M. Parker. 
100 yd. dash, Boys, 
N. Holt, J. Matthews, C. Eames. 
> Jr Int! Boys, (rounds), 
Burlie, A. Shepherd, E. Cloutier. 
‘> Junior Girls, (1 ‘2 rounds). 
E. Williams, B. Fair, H. Hallman. 
Junior Boys, (2 rounds), 
5. Kowalewicz, J. Averall, G. Welk. 
I) Senior Girls, (4 rounds), 
L. | ister, E. Bishop, M. Parker. 
11 Senior Boys, (8 rounds), 
N ‘lolt, J. Boyle, C. Eames. 
12. Obstacle Race, Girls, 
I | ster, E. Bishop, G. Clarke. 
1: Obstacle Race, Boys, 
R Thompson, [. Brown, J. Mat- 
the 
13 Novelty Race, Gurls, 
I | ster, M. Parker. 
15 Novelty Race, Boys, 
N. Hoh, L. Brow: 
|) Relay Race, (Team, mixed), 
N. Holt, H. MeMillan, 1. Foster and 
E. Kishop. 
1° Junior Race, (No skates), 
try, R. Manning, C. Baillie. 


W 


Points won on events l, 2, 5, 6, 7, 
Wand 11 will be credited onthe field 
day records. Ribbons were awarded 


seconds, and yellow forthirds. Points 

were counted as follows: 

_ Red, three points; blue, two points 

and yellow, one point. ! 
Cady prizes were awarded forthe 

Junior events anda cake for supper. 

for the winning team inthe relay race. | 


The Carnival 


In the evening the usual fancy dress 
carnival was held. Interest and costume 
were quite up to the average. There 
was perhaps a tendency to favor the | 
original and comic rather than the 
fancy dress. 

There was feverish activity in 
every nook and corner about the 
School for the last few days of the week | 
in preparation for this nightof fun 

The evening was spent in skating 
with a grand promenade about 9.15 
for the final judging. 

The judges were Mrs. MacClug- 
gage, Mrs. Williams, Miss Allison, 
Miss Carroll and Mr. McGuire. Their 
awards were as follows: 


Best dressd boy, Nathan Holt. 
Best dressed girl, Betty. Ballard. 
Most original poy, Willie Abrams. 
Most original girl, Irene Foster. 
Best comic boy, Leslie Proctor. 
Best comic girl, Marie Smith. 


The names of those who were in 
costumes with the characters they re- 
presented are given below: ~ 


Irene Foster, Parcel Post. 

Ethel Bishop, Miss Chocolate Bar. 

Helen McNish, Katrinka with a 
toothache. 

Betty Ballard, Fairy. 

Marie Smith, The Old Granny. 

Mary Gale, School Girl 

Edna Williams, School Girl. 

Mamie Scully, DutchWoman. 

Francis Thompson, Dutch Girl. 

Margaret Bowen, Crazy Jane. 

Betty Fair, Halloween. 

Adele Lowson, Red Riding Hood. 

Mary Ferguson, Red Riding Hood. 

Rose Angotti, Valentine Girl 

Constance Boult, Pirate. 

Doreen Brown, Clown. 

Alma Sanders, Pirate Boy. 

Helen Hallman, Jack. 

Betty Ottman, Jill. 

Isabel Smith, Girl. 

Elizabeth Smith, Little Boy. 

Florence Marshall, Halloween Girl. 

Susie Sherrit, Comic. 

Helen Maw, Grandma. 

Pearl Chambers, Dutch Boy. 

Elsie Wright, lomboy. 

Helen Bartkiewiz, Pirate Girl. 

Freda Lockett, Boy. 

Mary Parker, Modern Parche. 

Dora Hedden, Baker. 

Florence Langdon, The Monitor of 
the Bath. 

June Batty, Halloween. 

Florence Carriere, Nurse. 

Annie Romanoff, Clown. 

Ethel Gerow, School Girl. 

Doris Breen, Night gown with the 
Candle. 

Mary Roberto, Negro. 

Ella Pritchard, Summer. 

Goldie McNab, Boy. 

Ruth Morton, Old Woman. 

Dorothy Crewe, Halloween. 

Jessie Besserman, Halloween. 

Sarah Freidman, A Night after a 
Bath. 

Nathan Holt, Moses. 

Willie Abrams, Daisy the Donk 

Leslie Proctor, Felix the Cat. 

Albert Schwager), Royal Military 
Cadet. 

Harvey Henderson, 
pioneer. 

Gordon Richardson, The Wrigley 
Millionaire. 

Cunnie Crerar, Thief. 

Banco Micetick, Aymy officer. 

Robert Roberston, The Skating 


A Canadian 


Hobo. : 
John Boyle, Wooden Soldier. 
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Carl Eames, Spaniard. 
Morley Cust, Thresherman. 
Francis Meyette, Old Sailor. 
Sidney Wall, A Garage Salesman. 
Frank Bailey, Baker. 
Donat Maitre, Card. 
Robert Thompson, Hobo. 
James Matthews, Mutt. 
Gordon Webb, Jeff. 
Archie Hurtubise, Julia. 
Willie Scott, Sheriff. _ 
Walter Scott, New Year's Day. 
Alex. Glennie, Army Officer, of 
1850. - < 
Harry Dennis, Spaniard. 
Dennis Armes, Dominion. 
Bennie Burns, A Hockey Player. 
Norman Sero, Mr. Wrigley. 
Ernest Maitre, Cameraman. 
Maxwell Whalls, Old maid. 
Bert Watson, Klu Klux Klan. 
Edmour Coultier, Tramp. 
Carman Quinn, Tramp. 
Joseph Julien, Sawed Offs. 
Willie Tryon, Indian Totem Pole. 
James Cecchini, Playing card. 
Arthur McShane, Banjoist. 
Nichola Jasson, Picture. 
Clifford Grimoldby, Mostly Hat. 
Charles Manty, Thief. 
Willie Greenwood, Clown. 
Willie Burlie, Milkman. 
Bogdan Agopsowicz, Little Girl. 
Wallace Sloan, Valentine. 
Peter Rudeychuk, Old Maid. 
Leo Mulvaney, Dog. 
Jack Harrison, Pirate. 
Albert Gerow, Blind Man. 
Jack Love, Russian. 
Frank Breeze, Red Hiding Hood. 
Victor Egginton, Cripple. 
Miss ©" Connell, Aunt Dinah. 
Miss Bell, Topsy. 
Miss Daly, An Indian. 
Miss Code, Valentine. 
Miss Lally, The Merry Widow. 
Miss Cass, A Burglar. 
Mr. Burrell, Order of the Bath. 
Mr. Gordon, Mrs. Gordon. 
Mr. Lally, Bride. 
Mr. Spanner, Tubby. 


About 9. 30 the light flickered the 
signal to stop skating and hurrah for 
the kitchen, where steaming coffee, and 
great piles of sandwiches and doughnuts 
awaited the hungry crowd. This 
brought to a happy close a day that 
will not soon be forgotten. 


News of the Deaf 


Mrs. A. C. Shepherd of 
is visiting friends in Chicago. 


Toronto 


Miss Norma Smith has been enjoy- 
ing a visit with friends at Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


Mrs. W. Baillie of Simcoe, Mrs. 
N. Moore and Mrs. M. Wilson of 
‘Toronto are holidaying in New York, 
Philadelphia and other points. 


Miss Catherine Tudhope of Orillia 
was a recent visitor in Toronto, where 
she enjoyed a few days with her sister, 


Mrs. Eaton, on her way to Flint, Mich. : 


Among recent visitors to the Queen | 


City were: Mrs. A. S. Waggoner of 
Hamilton, Mr. Walter Smith of Fort 
William, Mrs. Walter Bell of Oshawa 
and Mrs. Edward Heard of Proton. 


Our deepest sympathy is extended 
toMiss Ella Johnston of Part Sydney in 
her recent great loss in the death of 
her mother on January 23rd. 


Mr. Colin Mclean of Toronto was 
the speaker at the service in Kitchener 
on January 15th. Among those pre- 
sent were: Miss Mary McQueen of 
Guelph, Mr. Thomas Basler oi Hes- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. John Forsythe of 
Elmira, Mrs. Isaiah Nahrgang of 
Speedville. 

A Young People’s Society in con- 
netion with the Evangelical Church of 
the Deaf, Toronto, was organized on 


January 16th. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Ewart Hall; 
Vice-President, Miss Alma Brown; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James R. Tate, 
Executive Committee, Miss Maude 
Egginton and Miss Caroline Buchan, 
Irvin McPeake and George Hun- 
ter. 

This should prove a very popular 
organization with the voung folk. 


‘Two of our ex-pupils, Miss Alma 
Hamilton of Toronto and Mr. Robert 
F. Hall of Fort William were united 
in marriage at the home of Mr. and- 
Mrs. A. W. Mason on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21st. ‘The ceremony was per- 
formed bythe Rev. Mr. Hague, assis- 
ted by Mr. Frank Moore as interpre- 
ter. The happy couple were attended 
by Miss Ethel Roberts of Toronto 
and Mr. Walter Smith of Fort Wil- 
liam. After a short wedding journey 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall returned to To- 
ronto and at present are living at] 
Garden Avenue. Our heartiest con- 
gratulations and good wishes are ex- 
tended to them for a useful and happy 
life together. 


Orrawa 
Mr. Peter McDougall, formerly of 
Toronto, has obtained a position as 
cabinet-maker in J. Oliver and Sons 
Ltd. He finds it a very good one. We 
are all glad to have him back in Ottawa. 
He is such a very useful fellow. 


Miss E. Hazlitt of Toronto is the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Gerald Hu- 
band. The bad weather has not per- 
mitted much skiing but we hope it will 
soon change so that she may get out on 
the hills many times before she leaves 
Ottawa. 


Miss Rosa Brigham and Murray 
Brigham are playing in a church Bad- 
minton league against 9 or 10 other 
church teams and have won several 
matches, but the result will not be 
known for some time. 


Alton Dick is playing wing with the 
Renfrew Hockey Téam again this sea- 
son and giving a good account of him- 
self. The Ottawa Evening Citizen 
gives him headline prominence in a re- 
port of a recent game. 

Lemay Jette if doing good work on 
the St. Columbus team, while Milton 
Schneider is in the Cal 
inthe Pembroke © 
boys were ail good at the gi 
school days and are still at it. 


week a number of the deaf 
skiers hal an enjoyable party at the 
Brigham’s summer cottage where they 
made themselves comfortable beside a 
fire and cooked their bacon, beans, 
etc, and ate a huge meal and later play- 
ed cards and had a good time till 10 
p.m. Some of the party skied to the 
station and took the electric car home 
but most of them hiked by moonlight 
across the | about + miles, where 
they caught a car to Ottawa. The 
night was fine and very bright. They 
got home at midnight. 


Brave and Sensible Parents 

Nobody knows the Sacrifice parents 
make when they first bring their child- 
ren toa boarding school and leave them 
to the care of people unknown to them. 
We admire those parents who so brave. 
ly overcome their natural feelings of 
sorrow and reluctance to let the child- 
ren go from the home circle during 
their most formative years, but we are 
glad that so many do make the sacri- 
fice for the ¢ of the children’s edu- 


cation. V who are trying to help 
them realize fully the truth thatthe 
growing and grown-up deaf person 
“Wille life more fully with an 


education.’ —Rochester Advocate. 


Allunbelief is the belief of a lie. 
—H. Bonar. 


= ‘Tas Canapian 
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A boy ran. 

I like a baby. 

I saw the movies. 
Mina sat down. 


A Fairyland Map 
This morning on my window pane 
Were castles, ferns, and flowers, 
And trees, and caves, and winding 


She fell. 

roads 

That led to tai spite Seal i sodiue. 

A f fairyland in white a 

That. tack Frost painted in the night. - pee so Loner laughed. 
oe | Alfred cried. 


He ate some candy. 


— ' Thave three ties. 
My Doll I got two shoes. 
My doll has two thumbs. Manley Trembaly Grade LC. 
It has two arms. | ase na 


Tt has a nose. i 
It has two eyes. 
It has no toes. 
It has two feet. 
It has two ears. 
Tt has a mouth. 
It has a face. 
It has no teeth. 
Kathleen Pratley. Grade 1 C. 


Jimmy's Birthday 

Jimmy had a birthday. 
He was nine. 
He had a birthday party. 
He had a birthday cake. 
He had some ice cream. 
He had some candy. 
He got three marbles. 
He got two blouses. 
He got a wind-breaker. 

Lucien Bart. Grade [ B. 


The Queer Valentine 


Frank was five-years old. His sister, 
Francis, was just four. ‘They liked to 
make things. They made boats to 
play with, andtrainsto pull, and hous- 
es, and pictures, and games, and many 
other things. 

So when Valentine's Day came their 
mother showed them how to make 
many different kinds of valentines. 

It was the greatest fun! Some Were 
heart shaped. Some were square, some 
shaped like litle books, and some were 
Tong and narrow, ‘They were all so 
bright and pretty! How the children 
loved them! “The best fun of allcame 
when the children gave the valentines 
to their friends. Father was so sur- 
prised when he opened the envelope at 
his place at the breakfast table and 
found init a big red heart which said 
on it, “Guess Who? 

Father guessed and finally the child- 
ren told him the answer. 


Elizabeth’s Birthday 
Elizabeth had a birthday. 
She was nine. 
She had a birthday party. 
She had a birthday cake. 
She hadsome birthday candles 
She had some ice cream. 
She had some nuts. 
She had three oranges. 
She had some candy. 

Jimmy Perry. 


Grade 1B. 


Marion’s Birthay 
February 5. 
Marion had a birthday. 
She was eight. 
She had a birthday party. 
She had a birthday cake. 
She had some birthday candles. 
She had some ice cream. 
She got a birthday post card. 
She gota dress. 
She got a handkerchief. 
She got a coat. 
She got some candy. 
Violet Hannah. 


The Weather 
February 5. 
Yesterday: The sun shone. 
It was cold. 
Snow was on the ground. 
February 6 
Today: The sun shines. 
It is cold. 
Snow is on the ground. 
Marion Storring. 


Uncle Bob was vis ting and he was 
surprised, too, for at his place at the 
table was an envelope, and when he ™ 
opened it he found a gold square, 
covered with little lacy designs and the 
center was a red heart which said, *‘I 
Love You." 

Atter everyone had looked at their 
valentines, Uncle Bob said, “Now, 
children, | have a valentine for you, 

My valentine is too large for the 
breakfast table, but come with me and 
you shall see it.’” 

The children followed him to the 
kitchen. “There in the center of the 
room wasa box. It had some little 
holes all around the edges. On top 
of the box was painted a large red 
heart and Uncle Bob read its message, 
1y Valentines.”" 


Grade 1B. 


Grade 1B. 
— 

Jan. 31. 

We went out of doors this morning. 

We played on theslide. We rode on 


, sleighs. Wehadagood-time. I was 
Now see if you can guess what's nor polite. [hit Norah. Her nose 
in the box,” said Uncle Bob. Frank pled, Lloyd Greene. Grade 1 A. 


guessed books and toys and cakes, 
Frances guessed apples and dolls. 
But Uncle Bob said, “*You'll have 
to open the box and see."” 


1 saw the movies. 
I saw two dogs. 


aTheniokcamene lid andGheehice = acer 
dren shouted for joy. It was the best A man fell. 
valentine they had ever had! [ft was ‘Miss'Ford'came. 
a tiny, black kitten. What do you Mina laughed. 


suppose they called her? “They named 


hen aleianietes\uretrat Galea erate = eeermeoernaes 


Delmar sat down. 
Roy hopped. 
| Britton stood up. 
| Alfred ran. 
S | James bowed. 
; February 8. Kathleen ate some candy. 
The boys and girls saw the movies 


last’Saturday. Willie and Ididinot sec | Geel Bilan Grade LC: 
them. We were bad. Wallace got Ss 
a letter last Friday. He got twenty-five 
cents Miss Ford bought some or-! 
anges. She gave them to V 
He will have a birthday Sature 
We shall make Valentines. 
Albert Lavalle, Grade 1A. 


News 


Valentine’s Day 
On St. Valentine's Day 
We like to play 
At being the Post Man 
And giving away 
The valentines gay. 


I saw a cow. 
A boy ran. 
It is cold. 
1 saw a car. 
I saw a boy. 
A girl fell. 
1 saw the movies. 
A woman bowed. 
A boy bowed. 
It was cold yesterday. 
The sun shines today. 
I saw a baby. 
I love mother. 
I love father. 
I saw a mouse. 
I saw a dog. 
I got a box. 
Leonard Byers. Grade 1C. 


‘ A Horse 

A horse has two eyés. 

Ithas two ears. \ 

{t has a mouth. 

It has many teeth. 

It has four feet. 

Tt has a tail. 

It has a nose. 

Tt has no thumbs. 

Tt has no arms. 
James Brennan. 


Grade 1C 


A Cow 
A cow has two eyes. 
It has four feet. 
Tt has a tail. 
It has a mouth. 
It has many teeth. 
It has a face. 
It has two ears. 
It has no thumbs. 
It has no arms. 
It has a nose. 
It has no toes. 


Delmar Crosby. Grade 1C. 
News 

> Feb. 9 

Willie got a box yesterday. He got 


He got some candy 
and some cake. He got twenty-five 
cents. Marie was sick yesterday. 
She is better, February 14 will be 
Saint Valentine’s Day. We shall make 
valentines. 
dy. It was slippery yesterday. 
is on the ground to-day. 
Olive Chester. 


a valentine. 


Snow 
Grade2 B 
Feb. &. 


We saw 
We 


We went out of doors. 
the rink. Albert and | skated. 
ran and slid. 

Charlie Possnett. Grade 1 A. 


The Weather 
Feb. 7th. 
Yesterday the sunshone It didnot 
snow. It was cold. Snow was on 
the ground. 
Last night the moon shone. 
the stars shone. 


The 


Today. Thesunshines. Itiscold. 
Snow isonthe ground. It does not 
snow. 


Mina Martin. 
SES. Grade 1 C. 
Now We are Six 
When I was One, 
Thad just begun. 


When I was Two, 
I was nearly new. 


When I was Three, ~ 
I was hardly Me. 


When I was Four, 

I was not much more. 

When I was Five. 

I was just alive. z 

But now I am Six, I’m as clever as 
clever, 

So [ think I'll be six, now for ever 

and ever. 
—A. A.M 
Six.”” 


ein ‘Now We Are 


We shall have some can- | 


The Pink Cardboard 
Some pink cardboard lay on the top 
shelf ofthe store. It was exactly the 
color of Evelyn's pink dress, but Evelyn 
didn’t know, because she hadon her 
pink dress and the pink cardboard was 
on the top shelf of the store, as I told 


you. 

Tt was the only sheet of pink card- 
board in thestore. There were many 
sheets of blue cardboard and red card- 
board. There wasa pile of yellow 
anda pile of white. There was plenty 
of green, but only one sheet of pink. 

J must sell that pink cardboard,’ 
said the shopkeeper. “‘It looks lonely 
up on the shelf by itself.’’ 

Amancame into the shop. “‘] 
want a sheet of cardboard forasign,’ - 
he said 

“Here isa sheet of pink,’’ said the 

| shopkeeper, taking it down from the 
' shelf. 

! “I don't want pink,’” said the man. 
| “White is best for a sign.’” 

So the pink cardboard went back on 
the shelf. - 

Aboy came into theshop. ‘‘| 
want a sheet of cardboard to cut up 
into tickets,’’ he said. 

“Here is a sheet of pink,’’ said the 
shopkeeper, taking it down from the 

“shelf. 

“I didn’t want pink,” said the boy. 
“*Red is best for tickets.’” 

So the pink cardboard went back on 
the shelf. 

A mother came into the shop. “I 
want some cardboard to put on my 
little girl's table."” she said, 

“Here is a sheet of pink,’ said the 
shopkeeper, showing it. 

“I don’t want pink,’’ said the 
mother. ‘‘My little girl’s room is 
blue.” 

So the pink cardboard was still left 
on the shelf. 

Then a teacher came and asked for 
green, a grandmother asked for 
yellow and, last of all, came Evelyn, 
in her pink dress, the color of the 
cardboard that lay all alone on the top 


shelf. 


1 want some cardboard for 

a valentine,’’ she said. 

“Blue or white or red or green or 
yellow?"’ asked the shopkeeper. He 
| didn’t even speak of pink, because no- 
| body seemed to want pink. 

“IT want to match my dress,”’ 
Evelyn. 

i “‘T can exactly match your dress,”’ 
said the shopkeeper, and he took 
down the sheet of pink cardboard. 

This time itdid not go back on 
the topshelf. It went home with 
Evelyn, She cutout of it six biz 
hearts. On each heart she printed 


said 


Look at_my dress 
And you will jutos 

Then she putthem in six large 
envelopes and left them at six doors 
on her street, and she ran up ang 
down in her pink dress so everyone 
should be sure to guess who had give: 
them. 

Now if I were a sheet of cari 
board, I should not mind being sold 
for a sign, or for tickets, or fora little 

| girls’ table, but I should just love ‘0 
be sold for valentines to carry a little 
girl's love to six people, wouldn't you® 

—Primary Education 


News 


—Some of the teachers came to our 
class-room yesterday morning, we 
talked forthem. Some of the boys 
skated on the rink. 

Dalton saw a black cat yesterday 
| afternoon. Mary, Helen, Betty, Ida 
and I skated. Some of the girls play- 
ed with their sleighs. 

We saw a fullmoon last night. 
was pretty. Itrained aftera while. 
Edna Williams. Grade 2A. 


It 


The Story of The Armada | Thenagale sprang 


‘By the spring of the year 1588 
prilip's **Armada” was ready to sail 
for England. _ Never before had such 
avast fleet swept the seas. It. con- 

" sisted of sixty-five of the largest ships 
then afloat, and as many others of 
smaller size. They were all built 
high out of the water, and their tim- 
bers were four or five feet thick. 
Each of the big ships carried between 
40 and 50 guns. : i 

They were manned by 8,000 sail- 
ors aid 20,000 soldiers. Every noble 
fami: in Spain senta son to fight for 
the holy cause. “The fleet, however 
was badly off for food. and stores. 

Further, ‘its admiral was a man 
who hardly knew a sail from an an- 
chor, and who was always sick when 
he went to Sea.” 

‘lo meet this vast array England had 
only thirty-four smali ships, but she 
added to these many merchant vessels, 
until she mustered 108 sail, great and 
small. Her chief strength lay in her 
sailors, of whom she had 18,000, led 
by‘ scadogs’’ who were the finest 
seamen afloat. 

When it was known that the Armada 
was sailing fer England, Elizabeth said, 
“Though | have but the feeble body 
of a woman, | have the heart of aking 
and of a King of England rov."’ 
Her fearless spirit gave a new courage 
toher men, and all were eager to 
fight the hated Spaniard. Many Ca- 
tholic Englishmen took up arms and 
foucht bravely. “The Lord High Ad- 
miral himself belonged to the old faith. 

Philip told hisadmiral notto fight a 
battle, but to join hands as speedily as 
posible with the Spanish army in the 
Netherlands. There were 30,000 
Spanish soldiers in the Low Coun- 
tries waiting to cross to England, and 
the Armada was to convey them thi- 
ther. Philip hoped that when this 
army landed England would quickly 
be overcome, 

On May 14, 1588, the Armada 


set sail, but was driven back by bad1 


weather. It did not enter the English 
Channel until 18th July. A fishing 
boat brought the news to Plymouth, 


Drake and other English captains 
were then playing at bowls on Ply- 
mouth Hoe. The Lord Admiral 
Was caver to put to sea at once; but 
Drake said: “We'll finish the game 
my lord. “They'll come soon enough 
forus to show them sport, and yet slow. 
enough for usto be ready; so let no 
man hurry himself.’’ He quietly 


finished his game, and then went 
down 1 the ships. 
The 


Armada was now inthe Chan- 
«ling onward in the form of a 
on. During the nightit passed 
viouth, and early the next morn- 


ing wa. attacked by the English fleet. 
The S) .nish ships did notstop to fight, 
but said on towards the Netherlands. 
The } vlish hung on to their rear, and 
Kept u; a running battle. “Their guns 
Were {more powerful than those of 
the Sp. iards; they could fire far more 
quickl; too. 

The ttle English ships were splen- 
didi dled. “They came near to the 
Spania: 5, or drew off, just as they 
please: ind while they were a poor 
farget * > the enemy's guns, the great 
highs. sels of the Spaniards were an 
faym.-k forthe English guns. Every | 
Spanis! ship that fell astern was cap- 
Mured, 

One 27th the Spaniards anchored 
ORCalss. “Phat night the English'| 
‘nt hre-ships among them. Eight; 
busine vessels bore down upon the 
Spanis! 


ships, and in terror the sailors | 

Sulthe cables and stood out to sea, | 

*certiin which way to .steer. “The. 
iglish leet was waiting forthem, and 

the bio ships heeled over in the ris- 

Me wind, the shot from their guns 
‘led them below the water-line. 


| 


i up, and the Span- 
tarts were forced to steer aa 

ping to return to Spain sailing 
round the north of Scotland and along 
the west coast of Ireland. The English 
followed them closely for two days, 
and then left them to their fate. 

Ship after ship sank or was driven 
ashore. Before Jong the wrecks of 
sixty-five Spanish ships lay along the 
rocky coasts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Already thirty ships had heen captured 


or had gone down, in the Chantel or | the 


in the North Sea. 

Only fifty-five ships, filled with 
sick and dying men, ever returned 
to Spain. The Armada had failed, 
and never before had there been such 
a terrible defeat at sea. When Philip 
heard the news he showed no sign of 
dismay. He said that his kingdom 
was strong enough to bear the loss, but 
in this he was mistaken. His sea 
power had gone and his empire had 
begun to decay. 

After the defeat of the Armada, 
Englishmen attacked the Spanish towns 
and villages in America, and before 
long England was mistress of the seas. 
Not only were there peace and plenty 
in the land, but there arose great poets 
and prose writers who gave us books 
which “‘are not for an age but for all 
time.’ —New Age History Readers. 


The Hairy Woodpecker 
‘There was suppressed excitement 
among a group of school-boys, who 
had paused on their way to school to 
watch. Jim, a farm boy of the neigh- 
bourhood, shoot awoodpecker. The 
woodpecker was so industriously 
investigating the food possibilities of a 
clump of evergreens that grew close 
to Aiken's wagon shop that it was 
quite unaware of being the centre of a 
very interesting situation. 
hen the old muzzle-loading shot 


. gun had boomed, and the bird fell, 


fluttering in its death struggle, almost 
at Jim's feet, the suppressed excite- 
nent of the school-boys exploded in 
enthusiastic shouts of triumph. 


Attracted by the noise, Hiram 


irherclihel Engliahtfizet lays Wallace, the blacksmith employed at 


the wagon shop, joined the group 
now watching the last feeble flutter- 
ings of the victim. Lifting che bird 
from the ground, Hiram said 
quietly, “Boys, you have made a mis- 
take."" With his pocket-knife he 


showed them the mixture of caterpil- 
lars, beetles, and fat grubs which the 
woodpecker had eaten for his break- 


“You see,"’ said Hiram, *‘This bird 
was our little friend that had come to 
help us to save our fruits, and our or- 
chard and shade trees from the insects 
that destroy them. Is this the right 
way to treat our friends?’’—Nature 
Study. pas 


The Story of Peter Pan 

(Continued from Feb. First issue) 
They thought they would carry her 
down into the house, but Peter said 
that would not do. So they began to 
build a pretty little house round her 
and while they were busy, John and 
Michael came up. When they had 
finished the house they used John’s 
top-hat as a chimney. 

“Tootles gave the sole of his shoe for 
a knocker, and after a few moments 
Peter gave a gentle rat-tat. Then Wen- 
dy came out quite well again and said 
she would be the mother of the lost 
boys. ; 

And the firstthing she did was to put 
them all to bed in the home under- 
ground. 

The home underground had one 
large room with huge mushrooms for 
stools and one large bed, in which all 
the boys slept but Michael. He was 
Wendy’ s baby and had a basket to him- 
self. 


opened the crop of the dead bird, and | 


_ Wendy was a good. mother. She 
sewed on the buttons, cooked the 
food, darned the socks, and told one 
story after another; and when she did 
the mending she was very careful to 
put double pieces on their knees. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Darling, she 
felt quite sure they would keep the 
windows open so that she, John, and 
Michael could fly back when they 
wished. 


Of course they were not always in 
home under the ground, but had 
many adventures; and beside, Wendy 
had apet wolf, though it did not come 
into the home under the ground. 


Apventures On THe Lacoon 

They spent many summer days on 
the mermaid’s lagoon playing in the 
water and on the rocks. The mer- 
maids played at ball with bubbles, 
often hundreds of them at a time; 
and that was a very pretty sight. 


— 


But they dived and swam away when’ 


the children came after meals to lie in 
the sun on the rocks. 

One day Peter stood up on the 
rock with one hand to his ear. Then 
he cried quickly, ‘‘Pirates, Dive!"” 
and in a moment the rock was de- 
serted. A boat drew near. There 
were three people in it—Smee, 
key, and a prisoner—Tiger 

‘They were going to put her on the 
tock and leave her to die. Then 
Peter had a great idea. 

He spoke from the water in the 
voice of Hook. ‘“‘Let her go!** 

“It’s the captain's orders,"” said 
Starkey, who knew the voice. So 
they cut the cords round the girl’s 
hands and ankles, and she dived into 
the water. 

Then they heard Hook's own 
voice, ‘‘Boat ahoy!’’ and knew that 
he was swimming out to his men. 
Soon he was in the boat, and sat down 
looking very sad. 

“The game's up?"’ he said ““The 

boys have found a mother.’” 
It was Smee’s turn to have a great 
idea. “‘Let’s kidnap her, captain,’” 
he said, “‘and make her our mother. 
We need a mother very badly."” 

We will,’ said Hook, “and the 
boys shall walk the plank. But where 
is the Redskin?" 

“We let her go,’” said Smee: 
was your own orders, captain.”” 

This made Hook very angry; but 
he also felt a little afraid, as if things 
were happening that he did not under- 


“he 


| sand. 


And they were; for soon was heard 
the voice of Peter, “Are you ready 
boys?” 

“Aye, aye,”’ 
and the fight began. 

Captain Hook met Pater on the 
rock, but he was too low down to 
fight, so Peter gave him a hand to 
help him up. The pirate captain bit 
the hand, and Peter was so much taken 
aback that he could do nothing but 
stare. Twice in the fight he was 
wounded by the captain’s hook. 

All at once the pirates captain heard 
a tick, tick, behind him, and made off 
through the lagoon with the crocodile 
afterhim. So Peter was saved—for 
the moment. 

‘The next thing the boys saw from 
the water was Wendy lying beside 
Peter on the rock. 

“The water is rising,”’ he said to 
her, “‘and soon the rock will be 
covered. Can you fy home without 
me? Hook has hurt me.” 

Wendy said she was too tired, and 
they both felt that their last moment 
hadcome. (Thenthere came by a kite 
that Michael had made, and which 
had broken loose; so Peter tied 
Wendy to its tail, and she was soon 
carried out of his sight. 

Peter was now alone on the rock, 
but he stood up with a smile on his 


was the answer, 


| hook, 
S 
B 


Winter’s Eve 


The 
A 
And 


‘The wind swooped down from ahuge black 
cloud 


For you mint 
So stir the fire and fi 


Ind a book!” 
And he laughed and laughed till the windows 


Hebecca Helman 


“To die,” he said, ‘will be 
an awfully big adventure."’ 

jut he did not die, for the Never 
Bird came by on hernest, which float- 
ed about on the lagoon. She sent the 


Nest against the rock and leapt_ort her 
~\ 


Peter saw what she wanted him\to 
do, and got into her nest. ‘Then he 
lifted up the eggs and put them with 
great care into Starkey’s hat, which 
hung upon a post in the rock. The 
hat floated, and the Never Bird settled 
down again upon the eggs. 

Peter now made a mast of the post, 
and hung up his shirt forasail. Then 
he and the Never Bird went off in 
different ways, both cheering. 

Peter reached home safely just as 
Wenay was putting the boys to bed. 


Tue Nicur or Nicurs 

Peter and the boys had been good 
to Tiger Lily; so now the Redskins 
were on their side and kept a closer 
watch on the pirates. 

One night Wendy put the boys to 
bed and began to tell them her best 
story, the story that Peter hated. It 
was about a Mr. and Mrs. Darling 
who had three descendants; and the 
descendants had a dog nurse called 
Nana. 

One night the three descendants 
flew away to the Neverland; but they 
knew that Mrs. Darling would always 
leave the window open for them 

“That part of the story was very nice 
even for Peter; but when Wendy 
went on to say how the three descen- 
dants Hew back to their mother, Peter 
and she had their first quarrel. 

It ended in Peter telling the “Red- 
skins to guide Wendy through the 
wood and Tinker Bell to take her 
across the sea. But Wendy felt that 
she could not leave the lost boys 
behind, so she asked Peter if they 
might go back with her. 

Yes, they might, he said, for hedid 
not care whathappened now. But he 
Was not coming with them, oh no! 
Are you ready, ‘linker Bell?’’ he 
called out. And just at that monent 
the pirates made an attack upon the 
Redskins. 

They took them by surprise, and 
many of the brave Redskins bit the 
dust. Only Panther got away, with 
‘Tiger Lily and a small number of the 
tribe. 

‘Then the pirates waited at the hollow 
tree trunks and, as the boys came up, 
they were caught and gagged. Wendy 
came last, and it was Hook who led 
her on his afm to the place where all 
others were being tied with theirknees 
close to their ears. 

‘They were all bundled into Wendy’ s 
little house afd carried off by the 
pirates. But Hook stayed behind 
for Peter Had not yet been caught. 

He wasstill betow, gaily playing upon 
his pipes to show that he did not care 
what had happennd to Wendy and the 
others. Then he jaughed to himself, 
lay down on the bed. and fell asleep. 

And while he slept Hook crept 
down the largest tree and put some 
poison into the medicine which Peter 
had promised Wendy to take! 

He woke up, and was just going to 
take it when he heard a tiny voice a 
like abell. You know whose voice it 
Was. 


(Yo be continued. ) 
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His Mother's Legacy 
(Contin ed from first page.! 

Mr. Dickinson's face lightened 
with a flash of amusement. 

“It doesn't generally hurt any une 
to come to that conclusion occasion- 
ally,”’ he said dryly, leaning forward 
to poke the fire. 

‘Sometimes a man will say, ‘I have 
sinned.’ and not be so ashamed as he 
should be; but when he says ‘I have 
been a fool’ he’s generally uncomfort- 
able, and tries not to be the same kind 
of fool again. 

“Well,”’ he continued, ‘‘the leg- 
acy has been drawing compound in- 
terest—a small rate—for twenty 
years, and amounts to about $600. Of 
ill not go very far, and | 
often wondered how we had better 
spend it, and when. Lately | have 
made up my mind that the time has 
come to use it, and that you had bet- 
ter use it to pay your college expenses 
with as long as it lasts. 

So I have deposited it in the bank in 
your name, and you can spend itas you 
need it until itis gone. Here is your 
check book."’ 

C ‘lyde took itand held it gently. 

“T thought we'd talk it over here,” “ 
continued Mr. Dickinson, rising, ‘‘be- 
cause I believed you would like to know 
how and in what surroundings your 
legacy was earned.”” ~ 

“‘Kather,”’ said Clyde, ‘I shall ac- 
count to you for every cent of this 
money.”’ 

“‘Just as you please,”’ s 
kinson kindly. ‘“‘It is yours Your 
mother earned it expressly for you, and 
you are not accountable to any one for 
it. Let me know when itis gone and 
your allowance will begin again.” 

He opened the doorand they passed 
out, leaving the little ruom to solitude 
and darkness) 


When Clyde Dickinson came home 
for the summer vacation, he sprany 
from the train before it had fairly stop- 
bed, and strode joyously across the 
tracks to the gate where his father wait- 


ed 

‘ou are thin, Clyde,’’ said Mr. 
Dickinson, with a keen glance that took 
note of many things. 

“Oh, a little, maybe, 
carelessly. 

“*Billy and the buggy are out here,”” 
continued Mr. Dickinson, leading the 
way. ‘I thought we'd take the long 
way round. I should like to get into 
the edge of the country.”” 

When they were well out of the 
throng of vehicles Clyde pulled his 
check book from his pocket and hand- 
ed itto his father. Nota blank was 
missing. “| have not spent a penny 
he said in answer to Mr. Dick- 
inson’s questioning look. 

**What have you spent?"’ 

“Well,’’ said Clyde, “all the way 
hack to college last winter | thought 
and thought of my mother sewing 
in that litle room for me. | 
never have been worth it, and 1 don't 
helieve I ever shall be, no matter how 
J might miraculously turn out. “The 
more I thought, the more I felt that | 


** said Clyde 


could not touch acent of that money— 
yet. It would be stealing. 

**You know you ees fora 
“Christmas present, and I knew that 
that would keep me going fora while. 
, When I left the train, I went to the 
" president and told him I wanted some 
work. He looked me through like an 
X-ray for a minute, and then told me 
he needed some one to help about 
the stable. So I did that, for onething. 

| ‘‘In a day or two he told me of a 
woman who would let me havea room 
if I would take care of the furnace and 
keep the walks clean, So my room 
rent was settled. 

**After a while I did a little report- 
ing for a newspaper. And I tell you 
it was interesting to find out how many 
cents there were in dollar and how 
far, they would go. 

“Did you find out?” his father ask- 
ed with a laugh. 

“‘T found our.” 

You must have ees busy. 
did you study we 
“Why,” 
belongs to another discovery. 1 found 
out how much time there is in a min- 
ute, if you use all the seconds. I be- 

lieve my grades will be pretty fair. ’’ 

““Well, Clyde,” said his father, after 

a short pause, “‘it was your problem, 
and I'm proud of the way you wentat 
it.” 


When 


‘Thank you, father,”’ said Clyde 
simply. “‘It went against the grain with 
meat first,"” he added, “‘but I said to 
myself that, if you could slave ina fac- 
tory and my mother could take in plain 
sewing, I need not be above doing 
something for myself. But the boys. 
were paralyzed at first I believe they 
thought you had failed. 

“Tam going to keep on,”” he con- 
tinued. “‘I believe I have been getting 
into the habit of work, and I don’t want 
to lose it. I can have the same work 
next fall when I go back~ and I wish 
you could give me something to do 
here this summer.”* 

“You shall have it if | have to go 
idle myself. But I’m not so sure of 
that work at the furnace and stable 
next fall. You ought not to take the 
work from boys who could not get 
through college without earning their 
way. And yourallowance can begin 
any time,—you will have it all through 
the summer, anyway,—and then you 
must remember that it was your mo- 
ther's particular wish that this money 
should be used toward educating you.”’ 

“I did remember that.”” said Clyde 
thoughtfully, ‘and {concluded that it 
had been educating meall the winter 
and spring.’ —Youth'’s Companion. 


A Psalm of Trust 


‘This hymn is of especiai interest to 
Canadians, inasmuch as it was com- 
posed by one who had been Governor- 
General of the Dominion from 1878 
to 1883. 

The Marquis of Lorne, as he then 
was, the eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll, one of the most famous orators 
and scientific writers of his day, was 
received in Canada, upon his arrival 
to succeed the talented Lord Dufferin, 
with unusual enthusiasm. His wife 
was Princess Louise, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, “who possessed’ a 
good deal of artistic ability as a sculptor, 
and loyalty to the Throne added to 
the warmth of the welcome everywhere 
accorded to their Excellencies. 
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“We Never Saw Yoitt in Our ~ 
Lives” 


Last summer in Wyoming we an 

our horses up the side of a mountain 

and explored a cave which is famous 
in the neighborhood. 

As we came down again an old sheep 
herder hailed us from the little font 
porch of his cabin. 

“*T suppose that there cave's kind of 
interestif’’, ain’t it?’’ he drawled. 

“Of course it is,’’ we answered. 

“T have been meanin’ to ride up and 
look it over,’ he continued. 

“*How long have you been here?’’ 

“** Bout eleven years,”’ he told us. 

“Eleven years, and you mean to say 
you have never been in the cave?”” 

‘Nope. Lain ’tneverseemed to find 
time.” 

As we rode away my companion re- 
lieved his feelings. 

“There is an unimaginative yokel 
for you,”’ he blustered. ‘“Think of 
having no more gumption than that, 
What a lot of people drift through life 
without seeing anything!’ 2 
” Tsaid; “I? m one of them.”" 
“Don'tbe 


he exclaimed. 


“LT lived six years ini Boston but I 
never went to Bunker Hill or saw the 
Old North Church or visited Plymouth 
Rock until after | had moved away,”’ 
| answered. 

“I’ve lived in New York nearly 
fifteen years but I’ve never looked at 
Grant's Tomb nor crossed the Hudson 
‘to see where Alexander Hamilton and 
Aron Burr fought their duel. When 
Foch came to town I wasbusy. The 
Prince of Wales and Marshall Joffre, 
the King of Belgium and Billy Sunday 
all passed up Fifth Avenue, one block 
from my office, but I had work to do. 
The fight between Dempsey and Firpo 
took place a few miles away, but | was 
writing a piece for a magazine. I’ve 
been inside the opera house just once. 

“Worse than that my own children— 
who are more interesting than Joffre, 
Dempsey and Gloria Swanson rolled 
into one—live under the same roof 
with me, and I get only a glimpse of 
them in the morning and lessthan a full 
glimpse at night. You go ahead and cri- 
ticize that poor old sheep herder,”’ I 
concluded. ‘I'd like to but I can’t.”’ 

| ‘The world i- so full of a number of thine: 

That © ot of us keep right on running in 

rings, 

These lines, composed by Robert 
Stevenson and myself, fifty-fifty, are 
cheerfull; dedicated to anybody whose 
life they seem to fit. 

‘Two days before writing this piece 
I had a birthday, always a solemn ex- 
perience, and as on previous birthdays, 
I took account of stock. I said to my- 
self, ““Hereafter | am going to have a 
little something to say about the way in 
which my days are spent. I will not 
let all the parades go by without seeing 
them. I will run when the fire bell 
rings and take time off to meet _inter- 
esting people, and play more golf, and 
have more time with my kids.”’ 

Doubtless you made the same resolu- 
tions on your last birthday. Shall we 
get away with it any better this time, 
1 wonder, than we have in the past? 

The mosttragic passage in the Bible 
isthe account of the Day of Judgment 
‘TheJudgment Hall is full of well-dress- 
ed, well-meaning folks who have led 

% s, and the Lord says: “* | was 
hungry and you did not feed me. I was 
thirsty and you did not give me a drink. 


I wasnaked and you did not loti 

me. ‘ 
The people to whom these words 

are addressed are amazed and even in- 


“How maa yo say asuch thing?” 
they demand. We never saw you 
in our lives.’’ 

‘They speak the truth. They were 

so busy that they saw very few of the 
things in life most worth looking at.— 
Bruce Barton. 
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A Lesson in Animated 
Grammar 

: SFORE the 

fire, comfort- 

ably establish- 

ed, sat Mo- 
ther, 


Don, the little 
Airedale dog, lay at her feet, 
dozing and enjoying the 
warmth. Over on the o her 
side of the room, atthe library 
table, was David. There 
was a book open before him 
and he was reading it, though 
not with much pleasure, if 
one could judge from the 
scowl on usually happy 
face. 

Suddenly he jumped up, 
closing the book with a slam. 
“Tcan never learn this stupid 
stuff, It's just words—words 
If it were about 


—words—words, 
people or even things—but just silly | 


words, 
can't remember the old things, any-| 
how.” 

Mother looked up in sume surprise | 
at this startling outburst, “Why, | 
Davy boy,’’ she said, ‘what is the | 
matter, You were so quiet | supposed 
the lessons were coming along beauti-, 
fully. Perhaps I can help a bit. 
Ww hat are you doing?’’ 


“Oh, it's that dry old grammar—parts keh? Don, who at oe sat ips 
eof spe al harked joyously apd recein ei hs tid bit_ 
* about 5 Mae ‘a reward. at di in do, ti 

something to me, what difference does | David ?”? asked ‘Mother. 


it make to me that you use verbs and 
adjectives and pronouns and—and— 
David sounded quite indigs ant. Mo-| 
ther laughed and replied, ‘‘Well, dear, | 
it's not so important asthe thoughts that | 
the words carry, but it’ squite interest- | 
ing if you look at itthe right way. | 
Suppose we act it out; shall we? 

Act it, Mother? It can't be done. 
I tell s just words.’ However, 
David's voice became more hopeful, 
in spite of himself. 

“Can't be done? Let's see. 
Mother's eyes were dancing as she 
called to Don. 
and | are going to teach David some 
grammar, It’s going to be such fun.” 
Don jumped up, wagging his stubby 
tail violently, all ready for this new 
game, whatever it might be. 

‘| must have some Properties, 
David. Run and getme a piece of 
andy and some cake for Don. 1 
would also like your pencil anda pad.”” 

David was back in a twinkling, his 
ing with interest at this new 
Way of learning grammar. 

“Now, Don, stand up, sir!’’ said 
Mother, ““Pell David what you aré.’* 

Don barked delightedly. David hug- 
ged lim, exclaiming, ‘‘You're the 
dearest dog a boy ever had!** 

Very well; we'll make up a sen- 
tence about Dan See, | am going to 
Wnte Onthis pad—Don. Remember, 
We're talking about him. Now, what 


Part ot speech would you think Doh 
Was? 


“Well, it's a name, Mother.’” 
Yes, and name is just another word 


fornounin grammar. You might call 
on \iiething else, mightn’ t you?" 
Wolly he’s aidog.2? 


“Very well, then ; dog isa noun, 


They are all just alike and 1) | 


“Come, Don; you | 


isn’t it? It is the name of acertain kind 
of fourtooted animal. The room is 
full of nouns, David. Suppose you 
tell ‘me a few.’ 

**Names you said, Mother? All right 
| then: chair, table, fire, candy, boy, 
mother, rug, picture, andirons—oh, 
heaps more! They are all nouns, 
names of thing or animals or people. 
I see, Mother. , Go on, now, tell 
me some more.’ 

Mother now fad up a piece of candy 


“*He barked—good and loud, too.” 
| ‘Yes, he barked. What is he iene 
now?” 

“He is eating.”’ 

“And now, David?” 

They both laughed, for Don, hoping 
for more candy, was rolling over with 
one eye on them all the time. 

“He is rolling over, or pretending 
to, Mother.’’ 

“Now, let's see; he is barking, 
eating, rolling. All these words tell 
what about him, Davy?"’ 

“They tell what he is doing.’” 

“Good! They tell something that 
‘the noun is doing. What kind of 
words are eat, bark, roll?’’ 

“Verbs, Mother.’’ 

“Can you tell me some more?’ 

“Let me think; run, talk, look, see, ; 
laugh, cry, shout."’ 

**Yes, those are a few of the many, 
manyverbs you might name Look, 
now; | am adding a verb to our noun: 

Don barks. Come, Don; you 
must perform again. Speak, sir, for 


this cake."’ 
Don promptly spoke and feceived 
the cake. Hire 
“How did Don bark, David? 


“Quickly, do you mean, Mother?’’ 

“*Yes; that tells one thing, about the 
way he barked, You mightuse a num- 
ber of words to describe it, such as joy- 
ously, loudly, those words are abverbs, 
aren't they?”’ 

“How he barked. I remember, 
mother, gladiy, noisily, but they would 
all tell how?” ; 

“That is right, dear. Adverbs tell 
how. Off course they tell other things, 
but this will make it plain to start with, 


Ithink. So, let's add an adverb to 


A HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE CLASS AT WORK 


our sentence. Don barks quickly. 
What did he bark for?”’ 

(For cake.”” 

“Yes; cake. Cake is what part of | 
speech, by the way?” 

“Noun, Mother.” 

‘Suppose we put our sentence down 
this way: Don barks quickly—cake. 
What is the matter with it, David?’’ 

“Well, you've left out a word that 

connects the sentence up—for.’” 
“That's right; a connecting word | 
is missing, and we call those little con- 
words prepositions. Some- 
cy tell place, sometim 
tion, sometimes time, but they always 
connect. [Do you see? Suppose you 
name for me a few prepositions.’ 
‘Well, by; that’s place, Mother. | 
Then there's to, at, in, on and lots | 
more. Let's add a preposition to our 
sentence. Don barks quickly forttieul 
“I'm adding that word we've already 
had: cake. What part of sqeech is it, 
Davy!” 
| “Te's a noun, Mother.’ 

“Right. Now there are some other 
little words, not always mentioned as 
parts of speech, called interjections. 

[rueyiareu ieticteelieyeicnnliberon 
ah, alas and express surprise or joy or 
sdrrow or something of that sort. 
Let's start a new sentence. 

Mother wrote: “‘Oh, give."” 

“What parts of speech are they, 
: David?” 

“Oh, interjection; ana, let's see, 
give; that mustbe a verb.’” 

Mother then added another ‘vord— 
Oh, give him. ‘“What does him mean, | 
David?"? i 

‘Why, it means Don, doesn’t it?’ 

“Yes, and Don is a noun. A word | 
that stands for a noun is a pronoun. 

| We use them so that our sentences 
won't sound monotonous. How | 
funny it would be if we- had to say: 
‘Don is a brown dog. Don has four 
feet. Don’s eyes are bright. Don 
eats candy. Don speaks for the candy.” 
Let’s put some pronouns in place of 
those nouns and see how it will sound: 

‘Don is a brown dog. He has four 
feet. His eyes are bright. | He eats 
candy. He speaks for it. 

“My! Pronouns are Sant useful, 
aren't they? [see how they take che 
place of nouns.”” 

Mother now continued her sentence 
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little word ‘a’ is rather 
queer. Wecall ‘a’ and ‘the’ 
articles, David. If I just say 

‘dog’ for instance. you don’t 

know much about him, do 
you?.S Suppose I say ‘adog.,” 
‘That might mean any dot 
Mother.’ me sce 
E “Exactly. But if I say 
‘the dog’ it means a special 
particular dog, doesn’t it? 
Do yousee what articles are 
used for, dear?’ “Yes; 
they tell something about 
nouns, don’t they?’’ 
uYess and so do words 
like ‘little’ in our sentence. 
What does ‘little’ tell you 
about * piece’ a 
“Well, it describes it, Mo- 
ther, and tells about its size, 
“And what are words which 
describe nouns, David?" 
‘Adjectives, like red, white, 
blue, large, small, beautiful, shin 
Right, and now I’ ladd something 
else to our sentence. ‘Oh, give him 
a litle piece and pat him.” What kind 
of a word is ‘and’ ?” 

“Well; you. really joined a new 
verb on with ‘and’ didn’t you? It 
reminds me of the couplers on trains. 
You can attach several cars together 
that way.” 

“That is exactly it. ‘And’ is a 
coupling word, a conjunction, as we 
call it. Of course there are other 


things to be said of jit, but you will 
firec- | Come tO tiger tatef’ Now" look at 


our sentence: 
“Don barks quickly for cake. 


give 
ell me the parts of speech in it.” 

“Don, noun; barks, verb; quickly, 
adverb; for, preposition; cake, noun; 
oh, interjection; give, verb; him, 
pronoun; a, article; little, adjective; 
piece, noun; and, conjunction; pat, 
verb; him, pronoun. There, mother! 
wasn'tthat right? Hurrah! [ll never 
forget that! Say, Don, old boy, you 
jand mother are the best teachers 
ever!” 

Whereupon the grammar. lesson 
ended in a frolic between David and 
Don, in which Mother joined laugh- 
ingly. —The Illinois Advance. 


—~-—— 


The beauty which is indeed to be a 
|joy forever, must be a joy for all. 
— Ruskin. 


Where We May Know Ged 
1 wandered. o'er the hills today, 
Far from the city's smoke ‘and din, 

wails hat ah 


Karty Is that shut me in, 
T Ree oman sees 
But only ae all bird aan, weet. 


And grasses whitpered at my teet. 


Was there a Goi above my head! 
And might [then Hix face behold! 

Justa aky of blue and gold. 

Was all Txaw—and Wondrous sight 

Of fearions birds and circling flight. 
‘The blossoms of a cherry tree 

Came aweetly drifting down to me. 


Ax Llay stretched upon the earth, 
Lelosed my eyeathat Lmixht hear 
‘Fhe sound of footsteps drawing near. 
‘The gentle breoze that kissed my cheek 

Scouned teying. oh, +0 hatd. to speak 
‘The trees were whispering overhead, 

T wonder ¥ hat it was they said. 


But now that Tam back again 
Tsomehow seen to know that T 
Baers Liat dust the earth aud sky. 
1 feel ax if my soul bad heard, 
Although there came no uttered word. 
Rut Uno longer doubting 


—Oh, give him a little piece. ““Uhat 


Hecanse iknow. —Hecanse 1k: 
Maud Morrison Hoey, in ‘Youth's Companion 


The Sin of Omission 


11 tan't the thing do you, dear, 
: eave undone 
“That tery rou at fof a heartache 
At Los 
The tondor w 
letter 


The flowers 
ie 
‘Are your haunting gho-ts at 


have lifted 


‘night. 


‘brother's Way: 

hearthstone counsel 
‘You were hurried too much to say 

‘The loving touch of the hand, dear 
‘The centle, winning tone 

Which you had notime nor thought for 
With troubles enough of your own, 


‘Those little acts of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 
Those chances to be an) 
Which we poor mortal 
They come in night as 
Sa le fe marine 
yen hope Is : 
"Ala aeniit has fallen on faith, 


For life is all too short. dear. 
‘And sorrow ix all too great. 
Tosulfer our slow compassion 

‘That tarries until too Inte; 
thing you do. dear, 
you leave undone 
ona it of < heartache 
of the sun. 
. Margaret E. Sangeters 


— 


Daniel in the Lions’ Den 

Once upon a time there lived a man 
named Daniel. Daniel loved his 
Heavenly Father. He knew that 
wherever he was God would take care 
of him. He felt sure that no matter 
what happened, God, the leavenly 
Father was watching over him, ready to 
help. Daniel prayedto God three 
times each day, at morning, and at 
noon and at night, There was so 
much he needed to ask him for. 
‘There were so many times he wished 
to thank him. 


Daniel and some other men did 
business for the king. Daniel way 
the king's favorite. “The king liked 


him best, for he did the king's busi- 
ness well and pleasantly, The other 
men who did the king’s business hated 
Daniel because he was the king's fav- 
orite. ‘These bad men hated Daniel 


so much that they tried to find some- 
thing wrong that he did which they 
could tell the king, so that the king 
But 


would notlike him any longer. 
they could not find Daniel doing 3 
thing wrong. He did the king’ sbusi 
ness welland pleasantly. 

‘Then these bad mea planned a way 
to get rid of Daniel, “They came to 
the king and said: *‘O king live for- 
ever! Wewish youto make a rule 
that no one shall ask anything of 
one but you, © king, for thirty day 
Whoever does shall be thrown into 
the den of lions 

Now, you remember that Daniel 
prayed to God three times a day, at 
morning, and at noon, and at night 
The bad men knew it. “This was 
the reason they got the kingto | make 
that rule, for they believed that 
Daniel would-still ask anything he 
wished of God instead of the king. 
‘This was the way they planned to get 
rid of him 

Daniel knew of the rule. He 
knew that if he asked anything of 
God in.tead of the King, he would 
be thrown into the den of lions, But 
he was not afraid. He knew that 
wherever he was God would take care 
of him. 

He went straight to his house, and 
up to the little room onthe flat roof. 
Here he kneeled and prayed The 
windows were wide open. He did 
not shutthem. He wasbrave. “The 
bad men who hated him could see 
him plainly. And here he prayed to 
God three times a day, just as he had 
always done, at morning, and at noon, 
and at night. The bad men went to 
theking. “hey said, ““O king, did 
you not make a rule that every man 
who asked anything of anyone but you 


for thirty days should be thrown into 
the den of lion 

“It is true,’ the king said. * The 
rule cannot be changed. 

Then the bad men said. “"Ianiel 


does not notice your rule, 
to God three times a day.” 


He prays 


‘ save you from the lions?”’ 


gone in with at least one gun barking, 
but Sergeant What-’1s-Name knew no- 
thing of the technique of the movie 
director. So he went in 


‘This made the king very unhappy. 
Daniel, his favorite, would have to be 
thrown into the den of lions. All day 
long be tried to think of some way to 
save him, but he could not. When 
the sun down went the bad men came 
to him and said, “‘Remember, O king 
that the rules you have made cannot be 
changed.”” 

The king had to order Daniel to be 
thrown into the den of lions. “‘Per- 
haps God will save you,"? he said, 
but he was not sure that God would. 
Daniel was led away and put into the 
den of lions, and-a big stone rolled 
against the opening. Daniel was not 
afraid. He knew that God would 
h 


sides, his red coat and shining buttons 
a conspicuous target in the smoky 
room, 

His composure took the “‘bad man’” 
off his guard, and, besides, even bad 
men do not usually shoot a total stran- 
ger who has made no belligerent ges- 
ture. Before he realized itthe police- 
man was at his side. 

“ll take your gun, please,’’ said 
the policeman. 

And the ‘‘bad man’’ handed it over! 

“Where do you live?’” 


elp. 
All night the king could not sleep. | “The settler told him. 


He would not eat orlisten to. music. | **Got yourteam in the livery stable?” 
He thought about-Daniel every min-| “‘Yep."” 

ute. Very-early inthe morning he| ‘‘Well, come along and Fllsee you 
hurried to the den of lions. As he! off. ‘I's getting late, and you're not 
came nearthe den of lions, he called in the\best of shape for along drive.”” 


“Oh Daniel, has God been able to| “They went out together and up the 

street to the livery stable. The police- 

man ordered the settler’s team hitched 

to his sleigh, saw him in it, and the 
tucked comfortably about him, 

‘Think you can make it?” 

“Sure. I'm awright.”” 

“Because if you've any doubt I'll 
go with you. We don’t want any 
settlers frozen on the prairie.’” 

“Oh, I'm awright. Giddap!”’ 

—Robert Stead in The Rota 


He listened. All seemed quiet. 
Then he heard a voice, it came from 
the den of lions. It was Daniel's 
voice. He said: ““O King, live 
forever! God has sent his angel and 
has shut the lions’ mouths and they 
have not hurt me, because I loved and 
trusted Him.”” 

O, how glad the king was! He 
ordered the stone to be rolled away 


quickly. He ordered Daniel to be ee, 

taken out of the den of lions. “There x 5 

was nora scratch or hurt of kind Canada Supplies the World 
upon him. Godhad kept the lions Less than forty years ago, nickel was 
from hurting him. The he: in little demand commercially, one 


Father had been his helper. —T" 
Bible Story: Daniel 6: 1-23. 


thousand tons being the total consump- 
tion of all countries. To-day it is 
such a highly valued metal that thou- 
sands of tons of itare utilized in various 
industries, and the bulk of this is sup- 
plied by Canada, in fact, by Northern 
Ontario. Over eighty per cent. of the 
nickel used by the whole world ~thirty- 
five thousand tons, valued at approx- 
mately twenty million dollarsis a 
Canadian product! 

Nickel is now used in the manu- 
facture of nickel-steel, the metal whith 
is so indispensable in| modern con- 
struction and industry, also as a coat- 
ing for other met and in pure 
malleable form for the mauufacture of 
cooking utenstis and many other use- 
ful articles, as well as its former use 
for battleship armorplate, “he story 


‘The Romance of the Royal 
Mounted 
Just drunk enough to be dangerous, 
“Big Bill’ Barton terrorized the 
barrom with his loaded revolver The 
place was Saskatchewan, and the time 
some twent ars ago, When a great 
rush of settlers was flowing into the 
new country of Western Can, 
Bill—that, of course, ts not his name 
~had recently located in the district, 
and was not yet much acquainted with 
Canadian barroom etiquette. “Vhere- 
~he didn’ tknow that 
Ws has been, for- 
bidden sport on the Canadian side of 
“the line."’ And at would be too 
to tell him after some one had been 
she 
‘The crowd in the barroom knew the 
customs of the country, but they didn’t 
quite know how to exp! them tothe 


of how these various uses were found 
a 


for this 
Veritable 


and a marker developed 
Canandian product a 
romance of modern industry 


belligerentstranger. Some said, “Send “The Sportsmanship Code 
tor the Mounted Poli The — Many schools have adopted the Code 
Mounted Police have a genius for of the Sporstmanship Brotherhood 


elucidating © Canadian 

belligerent strangers. 
But Big Bill overheard the suggestion, 

and it merely whetted his ambition to 


customs to which is the result of a great deal of 
careful thought on the part of 
the men who have tried to simplify into. 
the plainest Anglo-Saxon speech, the 
spirit and the letter of Sportsmanship. 
According to this version, the Code of 
Honor of a sportsman is thar: 

He keep the rule: 

He keep faith with his comrade, play 
the game for his side 

He keep himself fit. 

He keep his temper. 

He keep from hitting a man when 
he is down. 

He keep his pride under in victory 

He keep a ptout heart in def 
accepted in good grace. 

He‘keepa'sound soul anda clean 
mind in a healthy body. 

In England they phrase the Code 
more briefly for use on gymnasium 
Walls anid on pdsters and programs. 


ed. “‘Bring’ em in at that door, an’ 
drag’ em out at thi He indi 
the proceeding with a sweep of his un- 
occupiedarm. ““This little gatling just 
loves policemen It eats’ em alive!”” 
The crowd began to seep through 
doorsand windows. Those who could 
not make a convenient getaway assum- 
ed expressions of amiable concurrence 
in the “‘bad man’s’’ behavior, hoping 
not to localize his displeasure upon 
themselves. 

It happened that at thar moment 
down the street came the single repre= 
sentative of the Mounted Police in a 
territory as big asa New England state. 

Some one told him he was wanted 
to play the role of corpse in a little 
drama being enacted in the barroom, 
and he went in to see about it 

Now if this had occurred in any mo- 
tion picture play the daring and imma- 
culate der of the plains would have 


Vhe most terrible temptation is that 
which solicits us to abandon the high 
quest of thé distant and divine in order 
fo enjoy at once the limited, the earth- 
ly, the partial. ~ Samuel Smith Harris 


like a. 
Mounted Policeman, his hands at his 


Interesting Information 


Gold ix so malleuble that.a grain 


weight can be beaten out to covercighty 


square inches. It canbe beaten to one 


1-280,000 of an inch thick. 
The Gulf Stream is a saltwater cup 


rent with a varying temperature, rang. 


ing from 10 to 20 degrees above that 
of the water through which it pases, 


Buttons are made from dried blood 
plastic imported by Czecho-Slovakia 
in hundreds of tons yearly, chiefly 
from Austria, Germany, the Nether. 
landsand Switzerland. A better grade 
plastic, of which blood isthe chief in. 
gredient, is used fordyeing vencerang 
cardboard. 


The newspaper having the largest 
circulation is The News of the World, 
owned by Lord Riddell and printed in 
London. thas 4,000,000 circ: lation 
every Sunday, uses up 450 tons of 
paper a week, is printed on 26 press. 
es, and it 
$10,000 a page. 


which was used to 
melt the ice in the Moira river and 
to get rid of ice jams elsewhere, is 
composed of powdered aluminum and 
oxide of iron. Its combustion pro- 
duces an enormous heat. A_ small 
quantity ignited on an iron. plate an 
inch thick will burn a hole right 
through it. 


Platinum isso ductile that it can be 
drawn into a wire se thin that it would 
take 800,000,000 of them to make a 
strand one inch in diameter. Platinum 
wire is used for connecting the electric 
wires outside the bulbs with the films 
inside, because it expands and contracts 
at the same temperatures and to the 
same extent as glass. 


Experiments in the Dutch East Indies 
resulted in an increase of the 
amount of crude rubber which can be 
taken from a tice, An acre of rubber 
trees, Which formerly yielded Sb) 
pounds, sis now producing 5,000) 
A new: system of bud-graft- 
ponsible for this re- 
*.  _Itmeans probably 
rubber will shortly be 
cutin two. This is surely good news: 
for the automobilists. 


that the price of 


After almost complete externa: 
tion, buffaloes are now slow! but 
steadily increasing in numbers, because 
of the fact thatthey have bee 
ly domesticated and therefore » 


arvertising rate i, over 


me pane 


ed, Thirty years ago, it is said there 
were not more than 1,000 buff) cson 
the entire North American ¢ontn- J 
nt. At present there are 10,0) oF 
more, not including the Cy adian 
wood b:son. More than half th. buf- 
faloes are in Canada. Abour one 
fifth of the buffaloes in the U are 
included in government herds, «few 
are owned by states and the re.) ate 
privately owned. 

All steel airplanes now unde) con- 
struction in London will ma) the 
trip from England to India, © ughly 
8,000 miles as the crow would ‘iy, if 
he were able to accomplish it,» three 
days and some odd hours, acc rding 
to recent announcement of the irish 
air ministry under whose super 'si0? 
the machines are being built. ‘The 
specifications provide that the pl. es be 


equipped with three motors deve opine 
2,000-horse power, and it is hoped 
they will be able to accomplish 10 
miles an hour and possibly even. @ 
greater speed. A crew of four or five 
will operate each machine, which wil 
carry twenty to twenty-five passe ge? 
It is proposed that these giants of the 
el day and night, there being 
ping commudations, and hot 
meals by means of an electric coukel 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Note: < 

re exercise and a means for developing 
languid araging the use of correct and facile 
ish. y are written by the pupils, 
then corrected and revised under the direc- 
ton of the teacher, who is responsible for the 


en in which they finally appear. 


Mr. CAMPBELL'S Crass 

—(n February the twenty-second 
afinal game of hockey between the 
Millionaires and the Edinburghs was 
played on the O.5S. D. rink for the play 
off. Uhe game began at 4.30 p.m. 
The ice was in good condition, The 
Millionaires showed much improve- 
ment also the Edinburghs were at their 
best. Some of our boys were so excit- 
ed that we couldn't be still forwe were 
much interested in: seeing both teams 
playing. After a hard fought gamethe 
Millionaires won the championship by 
defeating the Edinburghs by 3 to 1. 
Hugh McMillan, the centre, was the 
outstanding star for the winners and 
Nathan Holt, the centre forthe losers. 
The following are the names of the 
champion gvinners, B. Richardson, 
goaltender; Mr. Blanchard and H. 
Henderson, defence; H. McMillan, 
the centre; C. McPeake and R. 
Thompson, forward; A. Glennie and 
E. Franklin subs; and Mr. Stratton, 
referee. —Albert B. Schwager. 

—(On Tuesday morning we went to 
school at 8 o'clock where we stayed 
until noon. After dinner we rested 
until 3.30 o'clock. 

‘Then we put on our best dresses 
and went to school where we waited 
for the visitors to come. — At last many 
visitors who were Rotarians and Ki- 
wanians Came into our room and saw 
our work. “These societiesdo a great 
deal of good by helping crippled child- 
renandvery poorpeople. “They were 
in different class-rooms from 4 to 6 o'- 
clock. The Visitors had a banquet at 
sixcthirty o'clock in the dining room, 
which was nicely arranged and decor: 
edforthem. About 8.30 my cl: 
went into our room and waited for 
Miss Deanr At first 
some girls vith a piano. 
After that, we, the senior class, went 
into the dining-room and Miss Dean- 
nard wrote the visible speech on the 
slate and we read it, “Then we recit- 
ed “O Canada,’ and many people 
clapped their hands. After that we 
went to our residence. | wonder if 
the people enjoyed their visit to the 
school Ethel Bishop. 

fast summer | was doing some 
work ia the house when a Hupmobile 


touring car drove up in front of my 
home 
You may be sure that | was very 


much -urprited when my uncleGeorge, 
Aunt Sarah and my cousin and his 
Wife trom Reading, Pe ania, U.S. 


A. stepped outof the car. That night 
We wee all talking about old times, but 
of couse 1 could not hear, so my _fa- 
thers .ed to me, and sometimes they 
Wrote on a piece of paper what they 
had tay 


days later, all went to Sunny- 


side A jusement Park except my two. 
brothe .. David and Jack, and 1 who 
Went» the swimming tank instead. 
One «my cousins could not come as 
she w and I was very sorry to 
hear) 1, as We used to have good 
times vether. My aunt and uncle 
Sayed ‘or about a week, and during 
their » we all had an enjoyable times 
Th last day of their stay they ask- 
edim< 4) show them the way to Eaton’ 
and S 
hom, 


s felt sorry. hope that they, 
He again next summer 
Robert H_ Robertson. 
the eleventh we had 
our \vual Winter Sports. 

Inthe afternoon we had ice sports 
and a Carnival at night. It was alove- 
W day but mild 

Ativo o'clock the races started at 
the boxs’ rink and continued till four- 


1 


mipson’s, and when they went pest dressed girl in costume,” 


thirty p. m. . The obstacle race made 


‘These locals are intended to be « us laugh and also the novelty races. 


In the novelty races one boy sat on a 
sled and another boy pushed him twice 
around the rink. ‘The girls, also went 
aroundonce. ‘The baby races were al- 
so funny. We enjoyed the ice sports. 

The events that 1 won were 100 
yd; Senior Girls (four round); Ob- 
stacle Race; Novelty Race; and Relay. 
In the carnival I also won the first 
prize for being the most original girl. 
__ Ribbons were awarded for the events. 
They were’ red for firsts; blue for 
seconds and yellow for thirds. 1 got 
six points. Next spring we shall have 
field sports and 1 will try to get the 
most points as I would liketo havethe 
Silver Cup; however another senior 
girl might win ir. —lIrene Foster. 

—On February 22, the Millionaires 
played against the Edinburghs for the 
championship. “he score was 3 tol 
in favor of the Millionaires. The 
Millionaires never lost a game in the 
last half series and’ only lost one in the 
first half. Hugh McMillan our bril- 
liant player was praised 
our team. 
championship of the school league. 
Edinburghs, Crescents, and Super 
Sixes were even in the last half.  Mil- 
lionaires expect to have abanquet in a 
week or so. No one was seriously 
injured this year. 


‘Clarence McPeake. 
—On Tuesday, February 21st, w 
were in school from eight to twelve 
o'clock, and again from four to six 
o'clock because the Kiwanian and the 
Rotarian people were ?visiting us. 
‘They were divided into five crowds and 
cach crowd was conducted by a teacher 
to different class-rooms where they 
stayed for 15 minutes. The teachers 
conducted them were Dr. Cough- 
‘lin, Mr. Campbell, Misses Ford, 
Deannard and Bawden. 
At supper time these 150 visitors had 
a banquet of good things toeat. Dur- 
ing that time th ng and talked and 
some other classes went there to show 
them how we do the diagrams and vis- 
ible speech; and some played on the 
Afterthat we said“ 


piano. ‘O, Can- 
ada."’ Ataboutten o'clock all these 
men went home. TVhey were in thirty- 
fourc —Leonard Brown. 


~A week ago last Saturday we had 
ice sports and a carnival on the boy's 
rink, We had a good time there. 

Before that day, we girls talked over 
what we should wear. At first I in- 
tended to bea meteor, but | changed 
mind and decided to be “‘Katrin- 
a with a ‘Tooth-ache.’’ So I made 
a dress, large enough for me to repre- 
sent_a fat woman. It seemed hard 
stuff to make, but I finished it in good 
time. 

On Saturday evening after supper we 
dressed up and went to the boys’ rink. 
“The ice was pretty rough but we did 
very well all the time. “The judges 
were Miss Allison, Mrs McCluggaye 
and Mr. McGuire. Idid not get a 
priz Poor Helen! Marie Smith got 
the first prize for the comic costume. 

She was “'Grandma’’ and seemed 
an “‘old fashioned thing’’ but she act- 
ed so funnily that we laughed at her 
heartily all the time. _ Irene Foster got 
the first prize for the original costume. 

She dressed up as **Parcel Post”” and 
it was very good. Before judging the 
‘pupils’ costumes | guessed Ethel 
Bishop who was “‘Miss Qhocolate 
Bar,’’ would get the first prize for the 
bur | 
made a mistake and | was surprised 
that Betty Ballard, the little girl, govit. 


She was a fairy and looked ¢ 
The boys who got the first prizes 
were Nathan Holt as ‘*Moses,”"” Les- 


lie Poctor as “Felix, 
rams as ‘‘Daisy, the Donkey.’’ They 
were excellent, Then we went fo 
luncheon and we had good sandwich- 
Mr. Spanner took a picture of 


* and Willie Ab- 


es. 


the pupils who got the prizes. We had 


a good time. —Helen, M. J. Mc- 
Nish. 
Mr. Bianxcnarp’s Cass 


=I am going to tell you about the 
dead downy woodpecker which Irene 
Foster found on the girl’slawn. Mr. 
Blanchard taught the boys and _ girls 
about the downy woodpecker in 
school. The head is black on the top 
with grey and black stripes on the side 
from the eye. The tail is black with 
grey feathers atthe sides. The breast 
isgrey, the back is grey and black. 
The wings are barred with grey. 
The downy is about 6 inches from 
tip totip and has a wing spread of 
about 10 or Ilinches. The beak is 
short, sharp and strongto make holes 
in thetrees. The tongue is hard, 
long and barbed for pulling the insects 
from the trees The feathers on the 
tail are sharp to keep it from falling. 
The feet have four sharp curved claws. 
‘Two claws puint forward and two 
backward. This helps it to climb 
treesand posts — Iris a useful bird be- 


wa sed by the rest of | cause it eats the bad insects and grubs 
The Millionaires won the | from the trees. 


Ir stays in Ontario 
all winter, ~lan Simpson. 

—tL.ast July Ist | wore my uniform. 
After breakfast my friend Bill came to 
my house and knocked at the door. 
My brother Leslie opened it and told 
me that Bill was there, After awhile 
we started out for Logan Ave. Bill 
asked the policeman where it was and 
he told him that it was three blocks 
more, 

The scoutmaster met me and asked 
me about O. S. D. His nante was 
Mr. O'Callaghan. He was kind to 
me. At 100'clock the scouts walked 
on to Bloor Street. My mother and 


brother Dick saw me walking with Bill | 


along the street. At 12 o'clock Bill 
and I went to Centre Island. We 
went to see his mother, sisters and 
brother. After a while we swam for 
a few minutes. 
ng softball, Lawrence Roach, 
Charles Bennett and | went to James’ 
tent. We shook hands with him, 

Wetalkedto cach other for a few 


hours. Aftersupper we walked around 
the island. James’ aunt invited us to 
lunch. After junch we went home. 


I arrived at 12.40 o'clock 


Gordon Richardson 


—[ am going to tell you how Bert | 


Watson and [caughtan ow! yesterday 


It sat on a branch of a tree and we saw | 


it. Its eyes were very big. We tried 
to catch it but tt flew to another tree, 
We could not catch it but at list Bert 

an idea and he put a string on a 
and put it around the owl's neck 
Then the owl flew away and the 
string caught in many small bushes. 

The owl fell on the ground and 
caught it. | carried it to the boys’ 
residence and showed it to Mr. Bur- 
rell. ‘Then I brought it into my class- 
room and put it ina box. Mr. Blan- 
chard thinks it ardson Owl. 

It is about nine inches long. It is 
brown with white spots on its back, 
wings and head. — Its beak issharp and 
curved, — Its claws are also sharp and 
curved and there are {cathers on its 
legs. Its eyes are yellow and it turns 


its head almost around te watch people. | 


Perhaps Mr. Blanchard will give us 
a nature study lesson about it. —Jack 
Melton Harrison. 5 

One Sunday last’ summer I invited 
some deaf ex-pupils from Bewdley, 
Colborne, “Peterboro and Baltimore 
tomy place for dinner, | was busy 
getting ready when | heard the door 
open and I ran and looked out oi the 
window and found Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerow, Estella Gerow, Albert Gerow, 
Dorothy Ball, Miss White and her sis- 
ter. | was glad tosee them again. Mr. 
Alex. White, Mr Joe White and 
Lisgar Ball were at my place, also my 
sister Mary. Atterwards my brothers 
Cliftord and Clinton, Mr. and Mrs, 


saw the deaf boys | 


John } 


1 | Simpson, Second Wall, 


Warner, their daughter and son, my 
| sister Dorothy and my little niece were 
also at my place. I was very happy 
all day Sundaytosee everyone. Before 
dinner there were 23 of us. [| helped 
my aunt set the table. We set the 
table twice as we could only seat 13 at 
once. We had a lovely dinner, after 
which we washed the dishes and then 
took some pictures. My father came 
to my place and there were 24 of us. 
After supper, which wasalso very nice, 
everyone went home andwe missed 
them. They were just visiting me 
before came back to school. Every- 
one was nice to me and [ certainly 
enjoyed myself very much that day. 
—Mary E. Parker. 

—I am going to tell you about 
story. The name of it is, “T! 
Bear and the Bees. 

One lovely day a bear was very tired 
and sleepy. When he woke up he 
wanted something to eat for he was 
very hungry. Many bees lived in a 
tree. The bear saw the tree and 
went to it as he could smell the honey. 
He climbed up the tree and sat near 


a 
he 


the hole. The bees were very angry 
hecause the bear stole the honey. 
They stung the b He said, 


Woof! woof! woof!"’ because some 
bees stung his paws, face and body. 
He ran and jumped into the water. 
‘The bear never went to the tree again 
because he was afraid of the bees. — 
Alma Evelyn Saunders. 

—In July my mother asked my chum 
Mildred’ smother to go to the cottage 
on the Rideau River. My mother 
told me that Mildred, her family, my. 
stepfather, she and | would go to the 
cottage. [was very much surprised, 

On Saturday morning about 11.15 
o'clock my stepfather, took Mildred, 
Dorothy and their parents, my mother 
jand me to the cottage. We arrived 
there about 12.40 o'clock and had 
lunch 

After lunch Mildred’s father went 
hshing. Mildred’s sister Dorothy 
and [sat and watched the water. 
Vhen Mildred saw a little black 
| snake in the water. We threw some 
stones at it but it was alive and went 
away. Then we went for aawalk and 
returned to the cottage for supper. 

After supper we went home again 
We had such a nice ime. —G. Dart 
outmasters Burrell and Spanner 
Iked to each other about Ambulance 
work. Scoutmaster Burrell asked the 
| scouts who would work hard to pass the 
|test for the Ambulunce badge. We 


told him that@we should like to try. 
Seven scouts are trying to pass the 
testy for King’s Scout. “Uhey are 
Patrol Leader Richardson, Patrol Lea- 
der Bell, Second ‘Uhompson, Second 
Scour Carriere 

and myself. We have been working 
Fat it for six weeks Scoutmaster Bur- 
rell told us that Dr. Boyce would come 
to examine us in the club-room on 
| February 20th. We have to show 
| him how to take care of accidents. — If 
Dr. Boyce does not pass us — Scout- 
master Burrell will not give us the 
\badge. If we are disappointed we 
shall try again. [ have been working 
to get the health badge al: 
| Willie V. Abrams. 


{ —lam going to tell you about a story 
which | wrote myself. Mary was’ a 
{little girl, She was three years old and 
lived in the country. One day her 
| mother gave her a piece of bread and 
| butter. She went outdoors to eat it. 
When she got into the yard, she saw 
a flock of geese coming towards her 
and she was afraid. She ran away 
| and lost the bread. She cried because 
jsome of the geese ate it. She ran 
into the house and told her mother all 
about it. She laughed at her and gave 
her another piece and toid her not to 
gototheyard. She played with some 

little children near home. 
—Helen Agopsowicz. 
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“It was the most enjoyable and 
impressive five consecutive hours that 
1 have ever spent,’” was the emphatic 
assertion made by Rev. Dr. Baker, the 
occasion being the visit paid to the O. 
$.D. on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 21st, 
by the Rotary, Kiwanis and Y’s Men 
Clubs, and a number of physicians of 
Belleville; and never have we had a 
more appreciative, enthusiastic and 
genuinely interested lot of visitors, uf 
whom there were over a hundred. 
For this occasion school was suspend- 
ed at twelve o'clock and resuined from 
four to six, during which time, divided 
into groups of twenty, they visited 
several classes representative of the 
various grades from the kindergarten 
tothe highest class. They then pro- 
ceeded, also with enthusiasm, to the 
dining hall, where the next three or 
four hours were spentin a most delight- 
ful w. ‘The tables were arranged in 
the form of a hollow square and taste- 
fully decorated, aud here the guests 
were served with’ a dinner that elicit- 
ed not only hearty verbal commend- 
ation, but the more flattering and un- 
mistakable compliment of very evident 
and copious enjoyment. After an 
hour spent in this very delightful 
manner, demonstrations were given by 
Miss Ford and Miss Nurse in the use 
of the piano to develop in deaf pupils 
asense of rhythm, accent, tonal effects 
and time. ‘Then Miss Deanard 
exemplified the use made of facial 
diagrams and of visible-speech symbols 
in the correction of the pupils’ speech. 
Both of these demonstrations were en- 
tirely novel to all the visitors, and the 
interest: aroused shown by the 
hearty applause given again and again 
‘The first class brought into the dining 
room for rhythm work greatly delight- 
ed the visitors by reciting in concert 
the following welcome: 


ip kindly: ste 
hitful care for childs 
¥ Weredumb, 
‘To tell the world it is not tr 


Mr. Owen Herity, President of the 
Rotary Club, presided at the opening 
proceedings, and during the dinner 
hour, which was enlivened. by com- 
munity singing, led by Messrs. Bur- | 
rows and Bankier, with Mr. Leo Riggs 
atthe piano. A collection was taken 
to which every visitor gladly contri- 
buted, to provide a treat of ice cream 
forthe pupils. The sum of nearly | 
wasraised. Mr. Harry Greenleaf, | 
President of the Kiwanians, then took | 
the chair, and called upon Mr. Herity , 
to propose the toast of the evening, 
which was to Dr. Coughlin and the 
Staff of the O. S$. D. He said that 
the science of pedagogy is prob- 
ably the oldest in the world, but dur- 
ing the past fifty years it had made} 
litte if any progress—the principal 
change so far as he could see being 
the elimination of the strap When 
he said that there had been little ad- 
yancement made in the past fifty years, 
he must make one exception, and 
that isin the work of educating the | 
deaf Men often speak of modern 
miracles, by which they usually refer 


‘and itis Dr. Coughlin and his staff 


} are, come up and see for themselves,and | 


Rotarians, Kiwanians and Y’s Men 
Observe Schoo] Work and 
Dine at School 


to the telephone and the phonograph 
and the radio and such things, but to- 
day they had witnessed the true mod- 
ern miracle, and had witnessed real 
progress in the science of pedagogy in 
what they had seen at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. Not so very 
long ago such children as they had 
seen that day giving such marvelous 
exhibitions in the various class-rooms 
and in the dining hall, were looked 
upon almost as outcasts, incapable of 


being educated; and now they saw }, 


them being litted into intelligent, re- 
spected and self-supporting citizenship, 


who are working these miracles. 
Most of the people in Belleville know 
very little about it; all should come 
and see for themselves. All those 
present had been deeply interest- 
ed in the marvellous things, they had 
that day seen, and they would surely 
never forget that day’s experience or 
lose the impression they had received. 
And with all the other treats. they 
enjoyed, they must include the f 
of which they had just partaken. 
Probably some of them had expected 
that “‘dainty’ refreshments’’ would be 
served, but instead they. had hada 
royal feast, and he wished to compli- 
ment very sincerely the lady in charge 
of this very important part of the work 
of the School. If Dr. Coughlin wa 
willing to take the Rotarians and Ki 
wanians as steady boarders, he was 
sure that they would all be willing to 
com 
The toast proposed by Mr. Herity 
was drunk with great enthusiasm, the 
whole assembly rising and singing 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow,”” fol- 
lowed by three hearty cheers and a 
tiger In risingto respond, Dr. Cough- 
lin said that he was sure that the ac-} 
clamations and cheers were intended | 
for the whole staff, and not only for 
himself personally. In was « very 
great pleasure for everyone on the 
staff to have had them there that after- 
noon and evening. For some time 
past a number of people in Belleville 
had been saying that they would lke to | 
come up tothe O. S. D. and see the 
work being done here. Uhey had 
heard abourit, but had no idea of what 
it was like, so, when some of the Ro- | 
tarians and Kiwanians had spoken of 
theie wish, it had been a pleasure for 
him to ask them tocome He felt 
that the people in the city should know 
something of what is done here, bur 
many donot. When people from other | 
places are talking to Belleville people 
and ask about the work at the O. S.D., 
they must often be surprised to hear } 
the people say that they know nothing 
of the work being carried on at their 
very doors. So he way very glad to 
have so many’ representative people, 
such asthe Rotarians and Kuwanians 


he was sure that they would be glad to 
tell others of what they had witnessed. 
He did not intend to go into the sub- 
ject of the education of the deaf in any 
detail, as they had already been there 
from four to nine o'clock and he did 
not want to weary them, but a few 
words along this line might not be out 
of the way. It is not so very long ago 
that the work of teaching the deaf was 
first begun. All down through the 
centuries they had been looked upon 
almost as we look upon idiots. “They 
were supposed to have no reason or 
mental capabilities, were not allowed 
toinherit property, and suffered many 
other disabilities. It was only about | 
three hundred years ago that the first 
attempt was made, ina Very crude way, 


to teach the deaf, _ It started in Italy 
first, but it was in Spain that the first 
school for the deaf was opened byPonce 
de Leon,a Benedictine Monk, in about 
the year 1560, and in 1629 a school 
was started in France by Abbe de 
!'Epee. The first work was done by a 
method somewhat similar to what is 
used today in most schools, that is, by 
speech. L’ Epee began with speech at 
first, but afterwards resorted to signs, 
and he compiled whatis now known 
and he taught by 
means. ‘f has since been 
known asthe French Method. After- 
wards a man named Heinicke opened 
i school in Germany and taught by 
speech and lip-reading and this oral 
method, now used in most schools, is 
known as the German Method. 
About the same time, in 1760, Thom- 
as Braidwood, a Scotchman, began 
a school in Scotland, and afterwards 
moved to London. In 1815 an Am- 
erican, Dr. Gallaudet, visited England 
to find out how the deaf were educated, 
but Braidwood refused to explain his 
method, which was oral, so Dr. Gal- 
laudet went to Paris, and the Abbe 
Sicard, who had been trained by Abbe 
de lV Epcee, gave him every assistance 
in qualifying himselt for teaching the 
deaf by the sign and manual method. 
This method he brought back to Unit- 
ed States with him and also brought an 
experienced teacher of the deaf named 
Clerc, and they established the first 
school forthe deafin Hartford. Other 
schools followed along the same line, 
so chat for a long time the manual 
method was used in America. In}831 
the first School in Canada was started 


|in Quebec by a man named Mac- 


Donald, but it received little support 
at first, and was not firmly established 


until 1850. In 1856 4 school was 
opened in Halifax, and in 1870 the 
Ontario School v established in 


Belleville, though the late Mr, Mc- 
Gann had for some tw rs before | 
been conducting a semi school 

for the deaf in Toronto and afters 
in Hamilton. Atthe Belleville School 
the manual method was used at first, 
but atrerwards it was combined with a 
certain amount of speech. “That is, 
all the classes were taught manui 
but a limited number were taught 
ticulation by a special teacher for three 
quarters of an hour a d: but now all 
the classes here except three are oral 
classes, and this it now the prevailing 
method all over the world. “The ad- | 
ult deaf favor the use of signs as an 

aid to instruction, but we teachers, 
who have tried and observed both meth 
ods, think we know which method iy 

preferable better than those who have | 
had no practical experience or training. | 
He was satistied that the oral system is 

much superior to the sign method. “Vhe 

only way to learn language is to use it, | 
and signs are not language, but motions, 
which may express ideas, but are not 
aidsin acquiring a knowledge of the 
English language. So the oral method | 
is better for language 
ter how defective, 
visitors saw the pupils speaking 
reading in every room they visited, 
and they could see for themselves what 


an advantage it was to the pupils.n the | th 
their work, and what an advantage it 

would be when they went cut into the | 
world. 


Even poor speech is better than 
all, for it énables them tocom- 
ate with their employers and fel- ' 
nploy The pupils use signs 
on the playground. We don’t object 
fo signs in themselves. “Uhey are a 
great convenience to the d when 
talking with each other, or in carrying 


|service costs in other schools, 


[were well deserved, and would 


on religious services and other func. 


tions. repeat, we don't object to 
signs in their proper place, but signs 
are prohibited in the class-rooms, just 
because they are not an aid, but rather 
a hindrance, to the acquisition of lan. 


guage. 

Dr. Coughlin said that perhaps they 
would like to know something about 
the business end of the School, which 
was something that everyone was en. 
titled to know, as the school was erect. 
ed and is maintained by the public. ‘The 
plant, just as ic stands, is valued at a 
million dollars. It is one of the best 
on the continent; in some respects, at 
least, it isthe best. He was-quite sure 
that no other school has_class-rooms 
equal to ours. “The buildings were 
not erected for a short time, but for a 
long future, so they tried to pur up 
buildings suitable in every way, and 
every reasonable provision is made for 
the physical as well as the mental wel- 
fare of the pupils. And it can tuirly 
be said that the work is carried on here 
in the most economical way consistent 
with the highest efficiency. 

Our per capita costis slightly less than 
$400 which is very considerably less 
than the cost in many similar schcols 
onthecontinent, Those who had been 
around the school that afternoon would 
agree thatthe O. $. D. hasa very, very 
capable staff. He knew something of 
the staffs of other schools, he had made 
it his business to know, and it was his 
candid opinion that no school on this 
continent, or anywhere else, Mas a 
more efficient staff than this School has. 
All the oral teachers are Normal train- 
ed public school teachers, most of them 
have had several years’ successful ex- 
perience in public school work, and in 
addition, when they join the O. S. 1). 
staff, they take a very thorough three- 
year teacher-training course along the 
lines of the special methods required 
in teaching the deaf. 

They not only tried to give the pupils 
the best possible education and. indus- 
trial traitiing, but they are also given 
the best of care. “Vhere is no stinung 
of anything that is good for the child- 
ren. ‘They get the very best quality 
of food and plenty of it, prepared in 
best possible manner, as they could 
judge from the dinner of which they 
had just partaken.  “Vhey have regular 
hours for sleeping and eating, large, 
airy rooms in which to. sleep, and 


joy a remarkable degree of good hea 
If all this service and care and efficient 
instruction is provided for $150 or 
less per pupil than similar, but no betrer 


he 


thought the Government of the | 
Vince can feel satisfied that they are got- 


ling very good value for the money 
spent on this school, and whates er 
salaries are paid are well-earned... \nd 
if the Government should be good 
enough to increase the salaries, ').¢¥ 
still would be well-earned. 

On behalf of the matron and ber 


staff he wished to express appreciition 
of the kind references to the diner 
they had provided. All of them. ! 
was sure, agreed that the complime 


much appreciated by them. T! 
could judge from this that our p 
do not suffer for want of good meal 

He knew he was speaking for the 
wholé staff, as well as for himself, 11 
expressing their great appreciation of 
the visit of the gentlemen present. 
They all know of the kindly interest 
both the Rotarians and Kiwanians 
in all children who are in any 
ndicapped, and he had been tre- 
quently assisted by these organizations 
in having deaf children brought here, 
whose parents did not show enough 1! 
terestto send them. He was please« 
that they had enjoyed their visit tothe 
School and he hoped they would all 


again, individually orcollectively, 
oe Tae that they felt inclined, and 
they could rest assured of a cordial 

come. ie af, 

weet McLaurin, B-A., Principal of 
the Belleville High School, responded 
on behalf of the Kiwanians. He said 
that on account of the lateness of the 
hour he must refrain from saying very 
much. He wished however to say 
that they had had a wonderful five 
hours this afternoon, as guests of Dr. 

Coughlin. 
‘The work and results as demonsrat- 
ed in the various classes, have im- 
pressed them very forcibly, in fact they 

ach the miraculous. 

‘The work of the O. S. D. is real 
education. Education has been de- 
fined as’ the training of the. whole 
man for efficient service,”’ 

‘This afternoon they had seen such 
training; training which develops the 
physical, the mental, the emotional, 
and the vocational, 

* ‘The equipment, building, and physi- 
cal programme here. assure splendid 
physical training. The class-room de- 
monstrations, the careful teaching, the 
ready. comprehension on the part of 
the pupils, the steady progress and 
development from grade to grade hav: 
left no question in their minds as to the 
expanding mentality of the pupils. 


The marked love and sympathy be- 
tween teacher and pupils, the perfect 
harmony and balance seen everywhere, 


clearly indicate well directed emotional 
training. “The hearty desire to re: 
pond and the correct action and an- 
swers of the pupils, proved the devel- 
oped will which changed desire into 
action 

He was sure everyone present on this 
happy occasion wag impressed with the 
splendid progress which is being made 
in traning the deaf, sothat they may 
become able to receiye information 
from their surroundings and live happy 
and useful lives. 

It zave him a great deal of real ple: 
on behalf of the Kiwanis Club to. 
express their appreciation of the splen- 
did work done in the O. S. D., to 
congratulate Dr. Coughlin. is very 
able statt on their excellent work, and 
to thank Dr. Coughlin for the oppor- 
tunity of being present and for the 
splendid entertainment on this happy 
occasion 

Dr tN. Baker, Principal Emeritus 

t Albert College, speaking on behalf 
ofthe Rotarians, thanked Dr. Coughlin 
and lis staff for the delightful and 
jnstruc ive afternoon that they hadgiven 
them He did not hesitate to say that 
this hai been one of the most enja 
al ! impressive and helpful exper- 
lences of his fife, and it was not sur- 


Pnsing that one man had remarked that 
hew: 


sure 


vl who really had the greater 
advantise, themselves or these deaf 
chil who were privileged to attend 
this Sool and receive this all-round 
devel oment. One thing is certain, 
and thot iy tat that these children are 
migh: ahead of them in the use they 
aren) ng of the senses and capabilities 
thar 1 possess. He extended his 


Most arty compliments and congrat- 


ultio to Dr Coughlin, the very 
ana nd progressive Superintendent, 
and his most efficient staff, on the 


Magn ent work they are doing for 
these sand girls, “That for which 
Roti preeminently. stands is. un- 
me ervice for those who need 
cl 


st, and especially for handi- 
| ppe” children, and this had been 
Perte exemplified there that after- 


i on He sure that he expressed 
Ne -e\r ments of all the visitors, as he 
Aur 


did his own, when he said 
that ey had been ‘delighted with 
Mertoing that they had seen and 
Vhey were delighted with the 
ident spirit of affection and 

ind mutual good-will exi 
seen the pupils and teachers. 


They were delighted with the cour- 
teous demeanor and exemplary conduct 
of the children. They were delighted 
with the glow of health and happiness 
and contentment apparent on nearly 
every countenance. “They were de- 
lighted with the enthusiasm, the alert- 
ness, the eager interest and the ready 
tesponses of the pupils, and with their 
obvious intelligence, mental develop- 
ment and educational attainments. 
‘They were delighted with the fine 
coordination and esprit de corps-so 
palpable among the members of the 
staff, and with their utter devotion to 
the pupils whose highest welfare they 
are doing so much to promote. The 
advancement made by this School in 
the last ten years was perfectly mar- 
vellous and he knew whereof he spoke 
when he said that the Government of 
Ontario had the utmost confidence in 
Dr. Coughlin and his staff and were 
fully satisfied with his administration of 
the School and with the quality of the 
work being done there. 

One more word he would like to 
add. * They had in this School and 
in this spacious dining-hall as they sat 
around this festive board, the perfect 
symbol of a new and better world. 
Vhere they were, a large assembly 
representing different creeds and class- 
es, and manifesting a perfect fellow- 
ship and unity of spirit and of pur- 
pose. Let this spirit be spread out 
into the world, and including all nations 
and we will have what Rotary stands 
for in its essence and its ultimate pur- 
pose. The advancement of true 
international good will and ultimate 
universal peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professions, as we 
are united in the Rotary ideal of 
service, is the aspiration and purpose 
to whose assured consummation they 
all looked forward to by their efforts 
and their prayers: 


Hobed in universal harvest. 
to either pole she stiles: 

Universal ocean safely 

Washing all her warless intes 


“You have, Dr. Coughlin, in the 
work demonstrated in this school, and 
in the spirit of this festal gathering, 
shown that this ideal of Rotary can be 
realized. | thank you on behalf of the 
Rotary Club of Belleville for this ban- 
quet—this feast for the body and _ this 
How of soul.”” 

Mr. Pauley, President of the Y's 
Men Club,in a few brief remarks, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the mem- 
bers of that Club, of all that they had 
seen of the work of the School, and 
of the splendid hospitality of Dr. 
Coughlin and his Staff. 

A very pleasing incident then inter- 
rupted the flow of oratory, when Mr. 
Chas. Dolan, on behalf of the three 
Clubs, presented Mrs. Coughlin with 
a very beautiful basket of roses, ac- 
companied by a few graceful words of 
appreciation for what she had done to 
promote the interests and welfare of 
the school by her kindly and gracious 
hospitality and helpful influence, and 
by her loyal cooperation with Dr. 
Coughlin. 


called upon and gave very brief ad- 
dresses, after which the delightful 
function closed with the singing of 
“God Save the King.” 

The Vaily Ontario of Belleville 
reported the event, in part, as follows: 

“Belleville has long been noted for 
‘many things, different from sister com- 
munities, of local, provincial or even 
‘ national character, and under the last 
heading comes the Ontario School for 
‘the Deaf, which is truly of national 


Messrs. Campbell and Stewart, the | 
oldest members of the staff, were then |; 
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character and of international fame, 
for nowhere else in the world is there 
an institution of this kind as complete 
and efficient. The Ontario School 
forthe Deaf had its beginnings in 
sBelleville in 1870, as told in a very 
interesting address by Dr. C. B. 
Coughlin, Superintendent, to a large 
audience gathered at the school last 
evening representing the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and Y’s Men Clubs of Belleville, 
together with club guestsand members 
of the medical fraternity. Since -its 
humble beginning the Ontario School 
for the Deaf has grown and flourished, 
particularly so under the direction 
until today the in- 
0 ists of many buildings 
covering a wide area of ground, includ- 
ing printicg plant, shoemaking shop, 
carpenter shop, and bake shop, all 
valued at one million dollars. The 
fame of the O.S.D. has gone out over 
the whole world and many interested 
in the treatmentand education of those 
unable to hear and speak have visited the 
institution from all parts of the world 
and marvelled at what they saw. 
“Yesterday members of the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Y’s Men Clubs were the 
guests of Dr. Coughlin and staff from 
four until ten o'clock, every hour ¢- 
ing crowded with interesting and in- 
structive demonstrations of the work 
of the school, Only the speech and 
hearing classes were visited, there be- 
ing no time to inspect the industrial 
plants where is taught the printing art, 
carpentering, shoemaking and baking. 
‘Classes were visited from kinder- 
garten to High School Entrance and 
the efficiency of the training and the 
quickness of response on the part of the 
children was amazing. Patience and 
sympathy on the achers was 
the outstanding characteristic of the 
work to an outsider to whom the mag- 
nitude of the task of teaching those 
who neither speak nor hear seems ap- 
palling. The children are brought 
from the sombre world of silence to a 
beautiful world of literature, art and all 
that is so uplifting in education, and 
the classes are so well balanced and 
each step followed up with just the 
right measure of advance that the re- 
in not help butbe amazing. 
s had been visit- 
ed and various demonstrations viewed, | 
the visitors gathered in the large dining. 
m Where a splendid repast was'en- 
| joyed, followed by a program of music 
and speeches. “The first proceeding 
was to fine all present a quarter, the 
fund secured to be used to buy treats | 
for the scholars. 

“A toast was proposed by J. O. 
Herity to Dr. Coughlin who responded 
in fitting terms, giving « world of infor- 
mation about the history of the work 


‘The younger pupils were provided a 
special treat in the form of a sleigh-ride. 
Both farm teams were turned out 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons 
with roomy boxes of straw in which the 
children had a most enjoyable time. 

Several items of interest must be held 
over till next issue for lack of space. 


News of the Deaf. 

Mrs. Gerald O” Brien of Toronto 
isited with her parents in Peterboro 
ecently. 
he Toronto O. A. D, Committee 
have elected the following officers to 
head their organizatio: 
Grooms, Chairman; Frank E. Harri 
Secretary and Jas. R. ‘Vate, Vreasurer. 

‘The Toronto Woman'ssCouncil, 
formed known as the Ladies Ajd So- 
ciety, held avery succt i 
ment in the Brigden-Nasmith Hall on 
Saturday evening, January 28th. A 
most enjoyable evening was spent and 
about $41) added to the entertainment 
fund, 

The Peteboro Examiner brings 
news of two more of our old boys 
who are playing good hoc They 
are Joseph and Charles Meyerte of 
the Maple Leafs in the Senior City 
League of Peteboro. Joe is playing 
goal and Charlie is on the defence. 
‘Their team has reached the finals and 
they hope to clinch the championship. 

Miss Norma Smith of ‘Toronto 
visited her sister in Port Credit on 
February 4th. 

Miss Muriel Allen spent the week 
ed of February 4th at her home in 
Hamilton. 

Miss. Annabel Thompson of To- 
ronto held a surprise party for Miss 
Alma Brown, in honor of her birth- 

y, on February 3rd. A very plea- 
ant time was spent. Among those 
present from outside points were Mr. 
and Mrs. G. J. Cimpson of Long 
Branch and Mrs. John Marshall of 
Flint, Mich, 


THe N. FOS. D, Cosventios 
Vhe “Venth Convention of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deat 


was held at Denver, Colorado, July 


11—16. There were approximately 
800 delegates and others. 

“Phe Convention decided to increase 
the insurance limit from $3,000; to 
$5,000, to reduce the expenses by 
holding the convention every four 
yeurs instead of three; that ten mem- 
bers instead of seven be necessary to 
form a new division; to increase the 
number of Grand  Vice-Presidents 
torm three to four; that a man who is 
able to hear over the telephone is not 
eligible to membership in the Society. 

The Roberts Reorganization Plan 


of teaching the deaf from the time three 

hundred years ago in ttaly, through | 
various developments in Spain, France, 

England and America, down through 

the years, first with the sign language, 

}then the lips, diagrams and now by 

jisouad itself. The sign language is 
H dy and is permitted on the play- 
grounds but not in the classes, said 
| Dr. Coughlin; instruction has passed 
| that pioneer process and left it far be- 
hind.” 


Home News 

The pupils enjoyed a liberal helping 
of ice cream for supper Sunday even- 
as a special treat provided for by 
ice Clubs on the occasion of 
their visit to the School last week. We 
hatdiy need to say the boys and girls 
appreciated theic kindness 

‘The surface‘of the Bay of Quinte 
looked $0 enticing under the bright sun 
on Tuesday afternoon that permission 
Was given the senior and intermediate 
pupils to spend the aftertioon in skat- 
ing under the supervision of several 
members of the staff. About 20 inch- 
es of ice made a very sate lid. 


was adopted. ‘The offices of President 
and Organizer were combined, also 
the offices of Secretary and Treasurer. 
The President must be a resident of 
Chicago. He isto receive a salary of 
(00 per annum, and the Secretary- 
reasurer, 53,600. Boston was sel- 
ected as the place where the 1931 
Convention is to be held. 

The Society isin a flourishing condi. 
tion, gaining in strength and stability as 
the years roll. Grand Treasurer Ro- 
berts said? ““T'wenty-five years ago 
when the society was organized, deat 
persons Wvere either denied Life Insur- 
ance by old-line companies or charged 
prohibitive rat 


excellent risks. A quarter of a century 
ago, the treasurer of the sotiety carried 
all the assets in his hip pocket. 
the assets are $905,000, 
‘From a membership of a few hun- 
dred, the soc! has grown to more 
than 6,000, and the number of divisions 
has grown from three in 1903 to 108 
today.”’—-Maryland Bulletin. 
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Tus 


Canapian 


= March 
Strong winds, sleet, and flurries of 
snow— 
This is blustery March, we know. 
But then, in spite of his rude, rough 


ways 

We know March brings us the first 
.spring days, H 

For ‘tis now the sap begins to flow, 

When the strong March winds begin 


to blow... 
—Maude M. Grant. 


os 


Flossie’s Mouse 

One morning when Flossie, the 
squirrel, was sweeping her floor, she 
saw two little eyes sparkling at her 
from a corner. 

**Hello. who's there?’” said Flossie, 
stooping to look. A 

“It's only I,”” squeaked a tiny voice. 

“*Who are you?” 

“*Just a little mouse.” 

“What are you doing there?”’ 

“Only sitting in the corner. Please 
let me stay. I like it in the snug little 
nest. Do not turn me out; oh, please 
do not turn me out!’” 

“‘H'm!"' murmured Flossie, setting 
her broom against the wall. “‘H’m! 
Let me think. Will you promise to be 
a good mouse if 1 let you stay?” 

es. 

“Will you promise not to squeak in 
the middle of the night? Will you 
promise not to wake my baby squirrel 
when he issleeping? Will you prom- 
ise not to scuff bits of leaves on my 
tidy floors?”” 

hy 


s. Iwill promise everything. "’ 

“Well, come out of thatcorner and 
let me have a look at you,”” said Flos- 
sie. So the mouse crept out. 

She was a grey mouse, with dark 
tips to her ears, and whiskers three in- 
ches long. Her little black eyes glowed | 
like jewels, and her fur was soft, silky 
and sleek. Flossie stooped and stroked 
her, as she said. 

“Ah, yes, you are a dear little crea- 
ture, and if you will really promise to 
be good, you may stay. But you must, 
get your own food. You must not go 
hunting in my pantry. And you must 
not touch my baby squirrel.”’ 

“Thank you. Oh, Thank you!’ 
said the mouse, and she ran into the 
corner and made herself a snug little 
bed. ‘Then she curled up like a ball of 
Huff and went to sleep. 

When she awoke it was evening. 
Flossie was sitting in the doorway nurs- 
ing her baby, and old Mick, the grand- 
father squirrel, was ing beside her. 
His coat-tails trailed inside the little 
room—and—the most fragrant smell of 
cheese came from one of the pockets. 

Mouse began to sniff. Mouse crept 
forward on silent toes. Mouse: slid 
under the coat-tail and begin to nibble. 
She made alittle hole took out a bit 
of cheese, and carried it into her cor- 
ner where she had a delightful supper. 

Presently old Mick, the grandfather 
squirrel, stood up to go home. 

“‘T must button my new coat around 
me, for the evening is chilly,”’ he said 
A little tinkling sound came as he walk- 
ed off, but no one heard it, not even 
Mouse, whose ears were specially 
sharp. 

Rain began to fall as old Mick raced 
homeward. It fell in torrents so that 
litle rivers and pools gathered in the 
woods, and all falling leaves became 
sodden and pulpy. 

“Luckily I can go home by the 
branches,’’ thought old Mick, leaping 
from tree to tree. ““Dear me, what 
a storm! I shall be glad when I’m in- 
side.” 

He reached his home at last and 
felt in his pocket for the key, bur all 
he found was a nibbled packet of cheese 
and—a hole 

‘Then old Mick grew hot, and cold, 
and angry, and flustered and miserable. 

He pulled his pocket inside out, but 


the hole was on both sides. He, 
thumped at. his door, but it was safely ; 
fastened,—and the key was gone! / 
The rain was falling more heavil 
every minute, 

"Dear, dear, dear!’’ said old Mick. * 
.“*Why did I buy a stupid lock for my 
door? 1 was safe enough without it, ' 
Why did I wear a stupid overcoat 
My fur coat should have been enough. | 
I suppose I have dropped that key | 
somewhere, and now I can’t gotobed | 
until I find it.”” - : 

Very wet, he started back by the | 
way he hadcome. Heswung from , 
branch to branch, peering down atthe 
wet ground, and at last he came to the 
valley where Flossie lived. “The water 
had gathered here in a deep pool, and 
it was creeping, creeping, right up to | 
Flossie’s door. Old Mick sprang 
quickly down. With his stiff claw, he 
scratched at the door shouting: | 

“Flossie! Flossie?’’ | 

‘What doyouwant? You'll wake 
the baby,”’ said Flossie, opening the 
door. And there, just inside the step, 
lay the key. 

“Aha,’’ said old Mick, stooping to 
pick ‘it up. ‘‘Aha, Flossie! It is 
lucky for you I lost my key tonight. 
It is lucky I had to come back.”’ 

“Why?"' asked Flossie, who was 
half asleep. { 

“Because you would have been 
drowned in your beds,’’ said old Mi 
pointing to the flood, which now lap 
ped over the doorway. “Get up! 
Wake that baby up! Come higher 
in the tree.”” 

But Flossie was already starting. 
She went into the corner, too, and 
gave Mouse a shake. 

“Mouse, wake up, or you will be 
drowned,”’ shecried. “Then old Mick 
looked very thoughtful, and he said, 

“Oh, you have a pet mouse, have 
you? I wonder if your pet mouse 
knows anything about the hole in my 


| pocket.”” 


“IL can’t say about that,’ said Flos- 
sie, “‘but, as for the hole, come tome 
tomorrow and I will mend it.’ 


Description of Picture 

1 see a hat box, two dogs, a big hat 
and a girl inthe picture. “he hat has 
one large feather and two other small 
feathers onit.  Itisvery pretty. One 
dog is in the hat box, the other is sit- 
ting beside it. “The girl is standing 
beside the hat box. She is holding her 
hands on her hat. She ts wearing a 
blue dress and black shoes. “he hat 
box is purple, yellow and bla ‘The 
dogs have ribbons on their necks. They 
are very small. “The dogs are looking 
at the girl’s hat. She 1s very proud of 
it.—Audrey Nottage. Grade IITA. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
Oh, don’t forget that blustery March 
Brings in St. Patrick's Day, 
When all of Ireland’s children 
Sing a blithe and gladsome lay, 
And, scattered all about the world, 
The color emerald green 
In honor of St. Patrick 
On the seventeenth is seen. 
—Sarah Grames Clark. 


March Wind 
March Wind 1s brave and hale and 
hearty ; 
He's the life of every party. 
If you e’ er by chance should meet him, 
He always sends his cheerful greeting: 
“Hail, fellow, well met!"* 
He slaps vour back, and blows your 
hair, 
So when he’s in that mood, beware! 
He'll snatch your hat and set you 
chasing, 
And hallo all the time you're racing: 
“Hail, fellow, well met!"” 
Frieda Gartner. 


Picture Description 
Tue Doss 
I see two brown and white dogs in 
he picture. Oné dog is big and the 
ther is small, The big dog hasared 
collar on his neck. A small dog has 
‘a bandage on his sore eyes. The big 
dogislickingasmalldog. The big dog 


is sorry for him. 
z Arnold Fox.) Grade IIL A. 


Stories from Pictures 
A Naueaty Lirrie Girt 
Last Christmas Santa Claus gave a 
box of paints to Alice. Jennie was 
Alice's baby sister. Jennie sat on the 
floor and played with them. She put her 
dirty hands on the wall. 

. Pretty soon Alice came into the 
room and saw the Wall. She cleaned it 
and scolded Jennie. | 

Billy Rule. Grade IIIB. 


Anit AND Benny 
One morning Abie wanted to go 
fishing in the pond. _He got acan of 
worms and his fish pole. Benny fol- 
lowea him. Abie’s mother saw him car- 
tying his fish pole and his can of worms. 
She told him not to go fishing in the 
pond because she wanted him to goto 
school. Abie was disappointed. ~ 
Willie Burlie. Grade IIB. 


Biowinc Bussies 

Jack and John were brothers. They 
liked to play out-doors very much. 
One day it rained very hard and 
Jack and John could notgo out-doors, 
They bothered their mother. She 
gave two pipes and a bowl of soapsuds. 
to them. They went into the 
play-room and blew bubbles. They 

had lots of fun. 
—Florence Eleanor Langdon. 
Grade II] B. | 


| 
i 
| 
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News 
Feb, 17th, 1928. 
February 14th was Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day. 1 wrote a letter to my fa- 


nd mother. I senta valentine to 
ister, Sarah. I got one valentine. 
‘as very wet on Wednesday. Kath- 
leen Carrick, Carl and 1 got our feet 
wet. We took off our boots, and put 
them on the radiator. We sat nearthe 
radiator, and dried our stockings. 
After a while we put on our boots. 
—Kathleen Hales, Grade HID. 


ther 


The Bluebird 


‘Vhere isa bluebird! Its back is 
blue. It is the color of the sky. — Its 
breast isred. It isthe color of the 


robin’s breast. “Whe bluebird isa pret- 
tybird. Ithasasweetsong.  itsings, 
ring is here’? The bluebird 
comes in March. 

Mother and Father Bluebird make 
their nest in a hollow post. They 
line it with grass. Mother Bluebird 
lays some light blue eggs. She keeps 
the eggs warm. At last they hatch. 


Baby bluebirds are in the nest. 
They do not look like bluebirds. 
At. first they have no feathers. 


When their feathers grow, they are 
not blue. They are gray. 

At last the young bluebirds leave the 
nest. ‘They learn to fly. ‘Then they 
can have  bright-colored” feathers. 
Soon they look like Mother and 
Father Bluebird. —Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. 


A Tiny Boat 
A peanut shell makes a lovely boat 
You can make it float and float, 
With atiny mastand a tiny sail 
Aboutas big as a fairy’s veil. 


With a peanut shell anc 
You can sail anywhere 
You can go to Portug 
Vo Africa and back 


iny mast 
ever so fast, 
nd Spain 

. 
Olivia Jarett 


The Kiddie-Kar 
My father has a motor-car 
And mother too can steer it, 
My sister owns a bicycle 
But I may not gonear it. 


Upon a red velocipede 
My brother rides about 
And even baby has a cart 
When nursic takes her out. 


I am too big for go-carts, and 

» My mother says, too small 

To have a tricycle like Nan’s 
Because I’d maybe fall. 


So when I used to want to trave! 
Up or down the street 

I almost always had to go 
Just only on my feet. 


But now I’ve something of my own 
‘That takes me near or far, 

1 don’t suppose you'd guess, but it's 
A reg’ lar Kiddie-Kar! 


I had a fight with Bobby Lee 
He'd always want to ride it 

And took italmost every day 
Until T had to hide it. 


And then one time I just went up 
And asked his daddy whether 
He couldn't have one too, and now 

We Kiddie-Kar together! 


Gold Fish 
The Gold Fish are swimming 
In a great big bowl 
They are as bright 
As the color of gold. 


There is a little castle 

In the great big bow! 

And all the little fishes 

Swim right through the holes. 


My Dog 
My bad little dog. 
He chews on balls 
And he chews on dolls 
He won't do his trick 
With a little stick 
And all he will say 
Is bow-wow-wow. 
Bow-wow-wow-wow. 


Vegetarians 
We're on our way to market. 
“Vo buy some things for stew 
Potatoes, carrots, onions, 
And beans and turnips too, 
And rice and corn and barley, 
“Two squashes and a beet. 
We're allso fond of veg' tables 
We'vé lost our taste for meat 
—Russell Gordon Car 
in Youth's Companion. 


‘The Cobbler’s 
Shoes on counter, bench and shelf: 
Shoes heaped on the floor, 
And a golden giant’s boot that swings 
Above the cobbler’s door. 


Stubby toes and run-down heels, 
weather soles worn thin; 

hoes so cracked and shiny that 
They positively grin. 


Muddy shoes like tired tramps; 
Dancing slippers new, — 
Cobbler, as you mend them all, 

Do they talk to you? 


Do they tell you whar they've seen 
On the roads they know? 

Do they say what sort of folk 
‘Take them to and fro? 


Are they glad to rest themselves 
In your shop a while? 

Or are they eager to be off 
Mile atter mile? 


And does the golden boot outside 


Cobbler, on your shelf? 
Rachel Field. 


‘The Clever Spiders 

You may have seen men setting nets 
in the sea, or in a river, to cach fish. 
that are always setting nets in your 
house and in-your garden in much the 
same way. These animals are called 
spiders, and they use their nets or 
webs to catch flies and other insects. 

‘The spider itself is not an insect. 
An insect has only six legs, while the 
spider has eight. The insect’s body 
is plainly divided into three parts; but 
the spider has its body in two parts 
only, the head and the chest being un- 
jted into one part, whilethe belly forms 
the other. Most insects have four 
wincs: spiders have no wings. Spiders, 
ay, have no feelers in front of their 
. as insects have. 
\ninsect lays an egg, which changes 
firs: into a grub or caterpillar, then into 
a pupa or chrysalis, and lastly into an 


insect ‘The spider also lays eggs, but 
each egg produces a perfect little baby 
spider. ‘The perfect insect never grows 


biever; but the litle spiders grow so. 
fast tor a time that they have to throw 
cir leathery skins; and grow larger 
ones every few weeks, 

The web of the spider is made 
of silk 

This silk 1s formed inside the spider's 
body as a gummy fluid. It is squeez- 
ed out of several holes at the end of 
the spider's body, and the moment it 
comes out into the air it hardens and 
forms a delicate thread. The spider 
twists several of these fine threads to- 
gether to form one strong line 

Try to find aspider’s web on a 
bush or on the grass. your garden, 
and look very closely ac it. “The 
spider makes the outside lines of the 
web first. “Then it forms the lines 
which extend like the spokes of a 
wheel from the centre of the net to the 
cdyes, All these lines @f the web are 
made of smooth elastic threads of silk. 
tly, it starts from the centre of 
the web and fastens a slender line across 
the others, going round and round in 
“This spiral or cross thread is 
covered by the spider with thousands 
of tiny drops of avery sticky substance 
hen the spider goes to one cornerof 
net and waits. 

Soon an insect—perhaps a common 
fy rushes in its flight against the 


aspur 


Web ind is caught by the drops of sticky 
sult Out comes the spider, runs to 
the 1), and rolls a band of its gummy 
sik sound it Then the spider gives 


the ha bite, to kill it, or carries it 
awa) fo one corner of the web till it is 
want for food. 


ii: spider's jaws are grooved, and 
ure some tiny poison-bags. 
Wh. the spider bi some of the 
pois runs through the grooves, and 
sve rs the body of the insect which 
After this the insect is unable 
cor to fly away. 
re many spiders which in 
nd appearance are quite differ- 
n the garden spider. Some 
havestheir nests in little holes 
eround, avd make little trap- 
» close them, — Others live 
ater, and carry down little 
ofairto breathe in their homes. 
al Science Readers. 


Oliver Cromwell 
Cormweil was porn eieven 


fear ver the defeat of the Armada. 
Whe he was twenty-nine years of 
age! Secame member of Parliament 


for 1) cungdon, Where he was born. 


He «big, rough-looking man, with 
4 pl and a wart on his nose. 
Uh the quarrel then going on be- 
‘Wee’ King Charles the First and the 


Deon he took the part of the people. 
Chass believed that he could make 
aud inmake laws just as he pleased, 
aid he said thatthe King could do no 
“tol. He tried to make the people: 


Let me tell you about the little animals 


pay whatever taxes he pleased. This 
was hateful to the Parliament. At 
last Charles sent the members home, 
and did without a Parliament alto- 
gether. 

_ The quarrel between king and Par- 
liament grew so bitter that war broke 
out. The townsfolk sided with the 
Parliament, the nobles and country 
people with the king. At first the 
King’s troops won battle after battle. 
‘Then Cromwell trained a body of 
horse-soldiers, who were called Iron- 
sides. They beat the king’s horse- 
soldiers in several battles. Then “an 
army of men like the Ironsides was 
raised, andsoon the king’s army was 
beaten, and he had to fly from the 
battlefield. He gave himself up tothe 
Scots and the Scots gave him up to the 
Parliament. He was tried for making 
waronhis people, and found guilty. 
On January30, 1649, he was beheaded. 
‘Then Cromwell became the real ruler 
of the land. He overcame both the 
Scots and the Irish, who wished to 
have Charles's son (Charles the Sec- 
ond) as king. Cromwell refused the 
crown. He was called Lord Protec- 
tor. He did many unlawful things, 
but he made his country strong and 
great. He died when he was sixty 
years of age. When Charles the Sec- 
ond came to the throne Cromwell's 


bones were dug up and hung on a 


scaffold. 


Our Winter Birds 

Mosc people associate birds with 
summer. But many birds of different 
kinds not only remain in the north 
during winter, but they seem co take 
almost as much pleasure out of their 
life during the stern season as during 
summer. Indeed, facing the difficul- 
ties of ter seems to impart new life 
and bring fresh joy to them. But 
where do our little feathered friends 
live during the cold frosty d: 
nights? And what is their foo 
do not always live, as many 
among the thick branches of evergreen 
trees. A brush pile left by a woodman 
often affords the necessary shelter. A 
mound of sod furnishes a temporary 
home for the tiny snowbird. ‘Uhe 
junco frequently takes possession of 
the forsaken home of a field-mouse; 
while a hollow tree is the home of such 
birds as woodpeckers and nuthatches. 

Blackbirds are often contented with 
the shelter which dried grasses can 
give them. ‘The food of winter birds 
reds and 


consists chiefly of seeds from w 
grasses, and berries of the dogwood 
tree. he partridge lives almost en- 


tirely oa buds. The following are 
among the s found in Ontario 
during the winter:—Grouse, chick- 
adee, screech-owl, goldfinch, sparrow, 
red-shouldered-hawk, crow, bluejay, 
nuthatch, butcher-bird, purple finch, 
downy woodpecker, robin, snowbirds 
flicker, red poll, red cross bill, ce- 
dar waxwing, snowy owl, and pine- 
grosbeak..—Guide to Nature Study. 


The Story of Peter Pan 


(Contuined from Feb, 1th issued 

She had come back to tell him that 
Wendy and the boys were bound and 
on the pirate ship. Were they indeed? 
Vhen Peter would drink his medi- 
cine, for he knew that would please 
Wendy; and now he wanted to please 
her very much. 

‘The cup was at his lips when Tink- 
er Bell jumped up and drank every 
drop of the medicine. Then she went 
to her little room and lay down to die. 

She had done her best to save Peter, 
and did not care what came next 

Her lovely voice got lower and low- 
er; but at the last Peter could just hear 
her say that she would get well again 
i Idren said that they believed in 
. Then Peter called out to all 
the children in all the world, 


Ee Don’t let Tink die®! If you 
believe in fairies, clap your hands.”” 
Many millions clapped, though some 
did not ; but there were enough to 
make Tink get well again; and now 
the next thing was—How to save 
Wendy? 
Hook or Perer Tuts Time 

Peter came above ground to find that 
it had been snowing, so that he could 
not track the pirates by their big foot- 
marks. But he had many other scout- 
ing ideas, and was soon near the Jolly 
Roger, as the pirate ship was called. 

At that moment the boys were stand- 
ing in a line on the deck before Hook, 
and he was saying, ‘‘Six of you walk 
the plank to-night, but two of you may 
be my cabin boys if you choose, and 
save your lives. Which is it to be?”” 

They thought about this and talked 
it over; but when Hook said that those 
who joined him would have to say, 

“Down with the King!”’ they all said 

they would rather walk the plank. 

So Wendy was brought up to see 
them do it. They tied her to the mast 
and all was ready, when— 

The tick, tick, of the crocodile was 

| heard! 

“Hide me!” said Hook in a hoarse 
voice, and his men stood round him. 

And, lo and behold, it was not the 
crocodile but Peter! 

He slipped into the cabin, and Hook 
thought the crocodile was gone. So 
he gave orders to fetch the cat-o'-nine- 
tails to whip the boys before they walk- 
ed the plank. 

Now the cat-o'-nine-tails wasinthe 
cabin; but the first pirate who went to 
fetch it never came out again, nor the 
second one Starkey was sent next, 
but was too much afraid to go, and 
jumped over the side of the. ship 
—splash! 

So Hook went himself with a lan- 
tern, but he soon came out again. 
Something had blown out the light! 
They did not know what to think. 

So the pirates drove the boys into 
the cabin, and of course they pretend- 
ed they did not want to go. “Then 
the pirates went up to Wendy to throw 
her overboard; but just at that moment 
Peter's voice was heard from the cabin 
door, “Down, boys, and at them!” 
| So the last fight began. Peter picked 
tout Hook, and fought him till he drove 
| him to the side of the ship. “Then he 
kicked him overboard, and the croco- 
| dile had him at last 
| Fifteen pirates came to their end 
that night. Starkey swam ashore, but 
the Redskins got him and made him a 
nurse to their babies; and Smee was. 
saved and went about wearing spec- 
tacles, saying that Hook had always 
been afraid of him. 

Of course, they all came home, 
even Peter, and the boys were sent to 
school. Peter would not go to schooi 
because he did not want to learn. He 
went off again to the Neverland, and 
played all the time as before; and he is 
still playing, and never grows older, 
which is very queer, —ut very jolly. 

But he got Mrs. Darling to promise 
that Wendy should come to him for a 
week every year to do his spring clean- 
ing. —Reading and Thinking. 


The Woodpecker 

‘There was an old lady who Iced on 
ahill, She was very small, and she 
always wore a black dress, and a large 
white apron with big bows behind. On 
her head, she wore the queerest little 
red bonnet you ever saw. 

Te is a sad to tell, bur the little old 
ladyhad grown very selfish as the sears 
went by2 People said this was because 
she lived/all alone, and thought of no 
one but-herself. 

One) morning, ay she was baking 
cakesea tired hungry old man came to 
her door. **My good woman,” 
he, “‘will you give me of your cake: 


Wild Geese 
The wind blown, the sun shines, the birds sing 
oud, 
The bine, lucky inflecked with feecy, dap- 


pled cloud, 
Over earth’ rejoicing fields the children dance 


and sing. 
Anil the frogs pipe in chorus, “It ix spring! It 
is pring! 


. the lower laughs where lately 
i. 


reezy hilitop hoarsely calls the crow, 
By the flowing river the alder catkins swing: 
And whe sweet song-eparrow cries, ‘pring! fe 
is spring’ 


clamor goes winging through the 

Listen to the <ound so wild 
of broken bella~kling, klang, 
the wild geese cry, “Spring! It is 


Hear the wint 
Carry all the 
Chase the snow into U 
heart and wing, 
While we share the robin’ rapture, erying, 
“Spring! It is spring! 

Crm THaxter, 

Z s 2 


© wild geoxe deart 
way from here; 
. O xtrong of 


‘\ 
Tam very hungry. | have no money 
to pay for it, but whatever you first 
wish for, you shall have.” 

‘Then the old lady looked at her 
cakes, and thought that they were too 
large to give away. So she broke offa 
small bit of dough, and put it into the 
oven to cake. 

But when it was done, she thought 
this one was too nice and brown for a 
beggar. So she baked a smaller one, 
but still each was as nice and as brown 
as the first. 

At last, she took a piece of dough 
only as big: as the head of a pin, yet 
even this, when it way baked, looked 
as large and fine as the others. So the 
old lady pur ail the cakes an the shelf, 
and offered the old man a dry crust of 
bread. Bur the poor old man only 
looked at her, and before the old lady 
could wink her eye, he was gone. 

‘Then the old lady thought a good 
deal about it, and knew that she h: 
done wrong. "Oh, I wish | we 
bird,”” said she; “I would fly to him 
with the largest cake on the shelf.”’ 

As she spoke, she felt herself grow- 
ing smaller and smaller, until the wind 
picked her up and carried her up the 
chimney. 

When she came our, she still had on 
her red bonnet and black dress. You 
could sull see her large white apron 


with the big bows behind. Bat she was _—~ 


no longer an old lady, but a bird, just 
as she had wished to be. 

But she was a wise bird and ch 
fully began to pick her food out of the 
hard wood of atree. And peopleafter 
awhile, when they saw her at work, 
named her the red-headed woodpeck- 
er.—Flora Cooke's Myths. 


Honest Work 

Men said the old smith was foolishly 
eful, as he wrought on the great 
chain ke was making in his dingy shop 
in the heart of the great city. But he 
heeded not their words, and only 
wrought with greater painstaking. Link 
after link he fashioned and welded and 
finished, and at last the great chain was: 
complete. 

Years passed. One night there was 
a terrible storm, and the ship was in 
sore perils of being dashed upon the 
rocks. Anchor afteranchor was drop- 
ped, but none of them held. At last 
the mighty sheet anchor was cast into 
the sea, and the old chain quickly un- 
coiled and ran outtill itgrew taut. All 
watched\yo see if it would bear the aw- 
ful strain’ 

It sane m the wild storm as the vessel's 
weight surged upon it. It was a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety. “The ship 
with its cargo of a thousand lives de. 
pended upon this chain. What now 
if the old smith had wroughy carelessly 
even one link of his chain! 

But he had put honesty and truth and 
invincible strength inte every part of it, 
and it stood the test, holding the ship 
in safety until the storm was over. 

Selected. 


The Two Kinds of 
TETRA EN Spon! no more tna 


‘and raint, for ite we well 
cleagodonaaie ipa 


Wier eaison Pais ciel oe coupe as 
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A Legacy 

In the pocket of an old, ragged coat 
belonging to one of the insane patients 
of the Chicago poorhouse, there was 
found after his death, awill. Theman 
had been a lawyer, and the will was 
written in a firm, clear hand on a few 
scraps of paper. So unusual was it that 

it was sentro a lawyer; and so impress- 

ed was he with its contents that he read 
it before the Chicago Bar Association 
and a resolution was passed ordering it 
printed. And it is now on the records 
of Cook County, Illinois. 

And this isthe will of theold, insane 
patient of the Chicago poorhouse; 

“I, Charles Lounsberry, being of 
sound aud disposing mind and memory 
do hereby make and publish this my 
last will and testament, in order, as 
justly as may be, to distribute my _in- 
terest in the world among succeeding 
men. 

“That part of my interest which is, 


known in law and recognized in the | 


sheepbound volumes as my property, 
being inconsiderable and ofnone ac- 
count, | make no disposition of it in 
this my will. My right to live, being 
but a lite estate, is not at my disposah 
but, these things excepted, al! else in 
the world I now proceed to devise and 
bequeath. 

“Item: I give to good fathers and | 
mothe: 
all good little words of praise and en- 
courayement, and all quaint pet names 
and e.dearments; and I charge same 
parents to use them justly, but gener- 
ously, as the needs of their children 
shall require. 

“Item: | leave to children inclusively, 
butonly forthe term of their childhood, 
all and every one of the Howers of the 
field and the blossoms of the woods, 
with the right to play among them free- 
ly according to the customs of 
children, warning them at the same 
time against thistles andthorns. And | 
devise to children the banks of the 
brooks and golden sands beneath the 
waters thereof and the odors of the 
willows that dip therein, and the white 
clouds that float high over the giant 
trees. 

“And I leave the children the long, 
Jong days to be merry in, in a thousand 
ways, and the nights and the train of 
the Milky Way to wonder at, but 
subject, nevertheless,to the rights he Te- 
inafter giv en to lovers.{i 
“Item: 


waters where one may swim: all 


snow-clad hills where one may coast; } 


and all streams and ponds where one 
may fish, orwhere, when grim winter 
comes, one may skate; to holdthe 
same for the period of their boyhood. 
And all meadows, with the clover 
hlossoms and buttertlies thereof; the 
woods with their appurtenances; the 
squirrels and the birds and echoes and 
strange noises, and all distant places 


in trust for their children, | 


I devise to boys, jointly, all! 
the useful, idle fields and commons! 
where ball may be played; all pleasant | 


5S to eac 
' beauty of their love. 

“Item: To young men, jointly, 
devise and bequeath all boisterous, in- 
spiring sports of rivalry, and I give to 
them the disdain of weakness, and un- 
daunted confidence in their own 


* strength. Though they are rude, I leave Fc 


tothem the power to make lasting 


friendships and of possessing compan- | M 


ions, and to them exclusively | give all 
merry songs and gay chorusesto sing 
with lusty voices. 

“Item: And to those who are no 
longer children or youths or lovers, I 


leave memory; and bequeath to them 


the volumes of the poems of Burnsand 
Shakespeare and of other poets, if there 
be others, tothe end that they may live 
the old days over again, freely and ful- 
ly without tithe or diminuition 
“Item: To our loved ones with 
snowy crowns, | bequeath the happi- 
ness of old age, the love and gratitad 
of their children until they fall asleep. 
After all, was he so poor and insane? 
If that was the world in which he lived, 
was he not richer, and his mind less 
disturbed, than are some of us who go 
about freely and have money in the 
bank? Atany rate to each of us hebe- 
queathed something. —The Kentucky 
Standard. 


Feeling Good 


‘There is considerable difference be- 
tween feeling good and being good. 
Feelings are a very uncertain test of 
religion. Just as they are of health. 
Feelings are fine things asstarters, but 
they must not be relied upon to sustain 
us in the dust and heat of the race. 

“Passive emotion only, which is re- 
duced to an empty longing, vain desire, 
toolish hope, is the root of madness,” 
says that wise philosopher, William 
James. The fact is, that strong feel- 
ings which do not get us anywhere, 
may be banetul. ‘This is often true of 
the intense excitement which is aroused 
in our minds through reading an emo- 
tional novel or seeing a realistic scene 
enactedon the stage. Even strong re- 
‘igious feelings, which do not find an 
| outlet in some form of religious activi- 
ty, may prove to be what someone nas 
been pleased to call “‘spiritual Gs 
tion."” Various forms of service, such 
as are afforded us in social or mission- 

ary work, are the real safety valves 
!which prevent the highly-charged 
| emotional nature from exploding. 

To shed tears of pity for an un- 
fortunate person, and yet to do nothing 
to relieve distress, is to stultify our fine 
nature. ‘The virtue of sympathy was 
never given us to be bottled up. To 
| feel indignation against wrongdoing 
and yet never to strike a blow against 
UG isa good way to become a coward. 
| Feelings, in order to serve their pur- 
pose, must always be controlled and 
translated into commendable deeds. 

—Onward. 


| 


The rabbit must be a very wonder- 
full animal; its skin now masquerades 
as American seal, and Arctic, Polar, 
electric, Hudson Bay, Red River and 
nine other different varieties of seal; 
while it is also sold as muskrat, sable, 
ermine, fox, leopard and lynx. And 
the fur all comes off the same humble 
little rabbit. 
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The Astonishing Result 
By Heven I. Casren. 


H_ Harvey!’’ called Le- 
wis, running up the stairs 
to push open the door of 
his cousin’s room with a 
velocity resembling a small 
Be) hurricane, “‘Here’s a let- 
es ——3) ter for you and mama 
saysto come right down to break- 
fast—right away—or the things will be 
cold! I've had mine!”’ this last was 
imparted in a tone that showed he 
considered Harvey a sluggard in- 
deed—but notwithstanding the imper- 
ative summons, the boy took a few 
moments to hastily scan the contents 
of his letter. 

It was from his aunt Matilda on his 
mother’s side—no relation at all to the 
uncle with whom he lived, and as 
Harvey tore open the envelope he took 
out the hank note which was enclosed 
inthe closely written sheet, and after 
ahurried glance at its denomination, 
tucked it inside his pocket with a feel- 
ing of gratification. His aunt had sent 
him ten dollars. She said in the let- 
ter that she had intended sending it at 
the holiday time, but was a little short 
then, and she hoped he would spend 
it on something that he wanted es- 
pecially for himself. 


) ‘I'll get the camera nows=st 


ties” shoumheablsner piel 


and when I see a good bargain Pll 
just get it and surprise the folks,’” 
anda moment or so later, when he 
descended the stairs in threé leaps, he 
mentioned that the letter had been 
from his aunt Matilda, but the fact 
that it had contained an enclosure of 
money he kept to himself. He was 
not by nature secre! and he could 
hardly have explained his motive, but 
the truth was this: money had been so 
tied up for sometime that in conse- 
quence his uncle's business was not 
nearly « lucrative as it had been in 
former days, and for sometime past it 
had revlly been a struggle to make 
endsmect. Harvey:knew they would- 
n'thay: asked him for the money — 
perhaps they wouldn't have taken it 
had he «flered it to them—but just 
then hi vadn't any notion of trying 
anythin of the sort. 


Itsev sed curious then, at the break- 


fast tab that very morning an imper- 
ative k’k sounded at the back door, 
and w' Aunt Kate, having an-| 
‘Were! +. returned to the dining- 
foom, + face wore a rather appeal- 
ing ex} sion as she looked \at her 
husbar | 

“Jin is. Mr. Ladd, with the | 
milk | He’s awfully nice about 
bur « says he does need money | 
$0 bad He wants to know if he 
can ha. part ow account, if We cannot | 
Spare | i 


pe Moving,’ Mr, Evans plunged his 
ands) wn in pockets that produced 
Fothiny but some small coins. 


Maybe something will come in 


| umes so bad, and everybody complain- 


| —but I'll try and give him something 
tin a day or so.”" 


“How much do we owe him??’ 
he asked his wife as she came back, 
a slight flish of mortification on her 
cheeks. 

“Ten dollars. I’ve never let itrun 
up so high before, but I kept thinking 
each week you'd get some. He was 
as nice as he could be, but it made me 
feel so mean—!"” 

Somehow, Harvey’s breakfast hadn’t 
the relish that*it had when he first sat 
down to it. “I wish I’d never lent 
that ten dollars to Gerald Kain?’’ he 
said, resentfully. “*He was so sure he 
could pay it back. I suppose he would 
have, though, if that fellow he worked 
for it the summer hadn’t gone back on 
him about the wages. He hasn't paid 
him vet 

“TL asked him the other day. | hate 
to be mean to Gerald—he’s an all- 
right fellow—I’ve never known him 
to do anything underhand yet—but I 
earned that money in my vacation, and 
and lentit to him. 
said Mr, Evans, with a 
in the same box | am _ in 
myself. If the other fellow don’t pay 
him, he can’t pay you—and soit goes. 

Well, I'm off. Perhaps things 
pick up—we'llhope so. Good-bye. 

It was Saturday morning, and Harvey 
followed his aunt into the ki 


hands in his pockets, with a rather 
moody, disconsolate feeling. He did 
want that camera so badly; he had 
wanted one for several years, and had 
been hoping at each holiday season to 
find it among his gifts. But it hadn’t 
seemed to occur to relatives to get 
it for him, and this year it had been 
utterly out of the question. Eight year- 
old Lewis was the only one to whom 
Santa had been at all generous, and 
most of his presents had been of Har- 
vey’ s construction out in the woodshed 
at nights, after the little fellow had 
gone to bed. 

But Harvey had one trait that was 
going to be of value to him after he 
got out in the business world; his was 
a mind thatacted quickly. There was 
no wavering nor fluctuating in his 
manneras he wheeled around and } 
reached for his cap that hung on anail 

in the door. 

“Aunt Katie, here comes Ladd 
back—and I've got ten dollars. Aunt 
Matilda sent it to me in the letter this 
morning. I'll pay the milk bill— 
hate to see you worrying—'* and he 

was off before his astonished relative | 
could offer any protest, and catching | 
the wagon on the run, climbed in 

longside the milk dealev. 

“Say, Mr. Ladd, I'll pay that bill | 
for Uncle Jim. I’ve got ten dollars— 
luckily. 1 was going to spend it for 
something else—but I can wait—with 


ing. Here—” he took out the crisp 
bill and handed it over, while Mr. Ladd 
fluttering the pages of his account book, 
drew a long cross over the page mark- | 
ed Evans, and heaved a sigh of relief. 

“If you knew how glad I am to get 
this money! —_ I tell you it’s a regular 


pe) You tell him Kate, that | 
Hervussohardup, [haven't taken 


“sit now for nearly three weeks. | 

An Setting desperate. Something | 
ve tobe done soon, we can't go | 

Sithis way. “Vell Ladd it's too bad 


God-sendto me this morning. _ I took | 
out about twenty bills and all I could 
get in was six dollars. “verybody’s | 
as poor as church-mice. , Harvey, | 


> ‘ather's light cutter along ata brisk rate. 


aS No 12 


have you—being Saturday? How 
would you like to take the wagon and 


drive around by Carney’s and pay my | 71 


feed bill for me? _I’}] jump off here 
and gohome tu breakfast. You don’t 
mind, do you?’” 

“Sure not! I'd love to!"’ said 
Harvey, to whom like most boys, the 
driving of any kind of team was a 
pleasure. He took the money—eigh- 
teen dollars—his own ten being upper- 
most, and turned the horses around, 
reflecting on the surprise of the boys, 
should they see him. 

“They'll think I’ve got a job with 
Ladd” he soliloquized gaily, but being 
Saturday morning, not so many boys 
Were astir as there would have been on 
a school day. 

The feedman handed him the re- 
ceipt for the in full, and Harvey 
flicked the reins over the horses again, 
reflecting that it hadn't taken his ten 
dollars long to change hands once he 
put it circulation. He declined 
Mrs. Ladd’s invitation to come inand 
have some more breakfast. 
“I don’t believe I'm hungry,’’ he 
said politely, although he took an apple. 
and gave her the receipted bill to give to 
her husband. On his way home he 
espied Harrison Carney driving his 


Being of a genial nature, he entreated 
Harvey to go along with him to the 

mith's.shop where jie mas ~ 
ing thehorses to be.shod. 

“I don’t know but maybe Aunt 
Kate's got some errands for me. She 
mostly has—on Saturday—" but a re- 
flection upon his magnanimity in set- 
tling the milk bill led him to assume 
that anyway she would be lenient with 
his delinquencies that morning, so he 
climbed in alongside of Harrison,and 
they set out along the pike, a mile or 
so out of town. 

It was still early in the morning con- 
sequently the boys were not obliged to 
wait long forthe horses to receive atten- 
ton. “Don't you like to watch the 
anvil and see the sparks fly?’’ whisper- 
ed Harrison, who had been fore or- 
dained for the feed business, which he 
had no hesitation in declarir.g. was notto | 
his liking. “*I wish Dad had another | 


Service 


reading onl; 
bat thie world would be 
f it had never known my name. 


Td like tothink when life is done 


4 there there shall remain, 
havenot 


ain; 
someone's cheery voice and smnil 
_, Would prove that T hud been worthwhile, 
That I had paid with something fue, 
My debt to God, for life Divine, 
~The City Builder, 


so?”’ for Harvey had a smile that reach- 
ed from ear to ear as he recognized his 
Aunt Matilda's ten dollars, now show- 
ing up in the blacksmith’s shop. 

“Qh, nothing much,”’ evasively, 
zromething struck me funny—that's 
all. 
They climbed in the cutter again, 
and the horse, seemingly in pride over 
his new footgear, sped along faster 
than ever, so that it seemed avery few 
minutes until Harrison left Harvey off 
in front of his own door, where his 
aunt greeted him with a smile, as he 
rather expected she would. 

“Did you really pay the bill, Harv- 

—frewas parte Ovely OF pol To 
do it—but { hated to have you spend 
yourown monzythatway. Your aunt 
Matilda sent it; Then she meant it 
as a sort of delayed Christmas present. 

“You know we wondered why she 
didn’t remember you at Christmas. . 
It's taken a great load off my mind—I 
jdo hate to owe bills around. It’s 
best to always keep paid up every 
week. As soon as Uncle Jim's bus- 
iness picks up I know he’ ll make this 
ght with you.”” 
Nonsense! I don’t want him to pay 
me back,”” protested Harvey, who now 
| that the deed was done, felt a great 
deal of satisfaction, “‘I'm only glad it 
| came along, just at an opportune time. 
It seems providential.’” 

“It’s nice that you look at it thar 
way. Now Harvey, if you don't 


| of his pocket. 


you haven't got anything on hand, 


son besides me. I'd make himlet me | pind, I wish you'd go down to the 
off to go into something else. There's | cut-price store and get me some things. 
not a bit of excitement around grain all | | pate to send Lewis. He's such a 
the time.” | child that they take for ever to waiton 
“Indeed, you're fortunate tobeable | him, and then I get to worrying, 
to go into a business with your father,”” | ehinking maybe he's been run over. 
said Harvey, quickly. “Uncle Jim's | Bur get your lunch first—it'll be ready 
business is no good any more. He} jn minute. Call Lewis, will you? 
hardly _makes enough for one, and! He's outside with the boys.” 
couldn't think of taking cna helper. | After doing the errands for his aunt, 
I've got to stir around and get some-| parvey, with a few of his chums, 
thing to do outside as soon as school | went over tothe gym which had been 
stops. think you're pretty lucky.” | constructed in the basement of the 

Well, considered that way—maybe | church which he attended, asa recrea- 
Tam Alldone, ishe? Hey, Dick- | tion centre for the boys, and they put 
ie, old boy, how do you like your new | jy the afternoon exercising and having 
shoes?) rubbing the horse's nose af- | Good sport generally. The minister 
fectionately, as the swarthy smith led was a young man who was making a 
him up towhcre the boys were wait- | plendid success of this, hig first 
ing. Harrison’ took the money oUt charge; and when he came with a 
hearty greeting for everyone, the boys 
turned to him eagerly, glad to have his 
opinion on any subject which might 
come up. 


y 


**Kather Said I wasto pay for the two 
last jobs that are standing yet,” and as 
the man turned over the pages of a 
much-thumbed book, he peered over 
his shoulder. that sustained him even when Billy 

“*Here itis—A. L. Carney. “ake Higgins turned with a look of inquiry, 
it all out of thisten. What’sthe mat- ‘‘When are you going to get that cam- 


ter with you—that you're grinning (Continued on last page? 


Harvey had a feeling of satisfaction 
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The Gift of Obedience 


Tears 
Eien wealth: 


DK. 
We, 100. § would bring our treasures 


“To offer to the Kins: 
wi th of learning: 
SiHiaY Suit ee children bring! 


‘We'll bring the little duties 


Hehe 
Ve'll try our be=! 
At home, at school, at play; 


And better are these treasures 
‘To offer to the 


King, 
‘Than richest gifts without them, 
Yet these ® child may bring. 


Selected 


Mud River Sings in South 
Aimerica 

One of the most interesting features 
‘of the Andes, the great back bone of 
the cordilleras covering the northern 
part of South America, says Nature 
Magazine of Washington, is its “sing- 
ing’ rivers of mud. 

During certain seasons of the year 
rain falls in torrents, converting the 
foothills of the mountains into actual 
streams of flowing gumbo, and so rap- 
idly is this erosion occuring, the whole 
outline of a chain of mountains may 
become unrecognizable in the course 
of a few years. 

The higher cordilleras with altitudes 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, are being 
washed down at the rate of five feet or 
more a year, and itis believed that in a 
few centuries the Andes will be level- 
ed and formed into vast plateaus like 
the hinterland of Patagonia. 

The mountains are composed, for 
the most part, of glacial moraine, a 
mixture of powdered rock and clay. 

‘The winter rains carry this alluvial 
material down the valleys in a semi- 
liquid state and form vast plains. It 
gurgles with a musical sound like 
poured molasses. —Ex. 


In the Reign of Cotton on the 
Nile 

Cotton is concerned in two impor- 
tant events in Africa. 
events have taken place on the same 
river, the Nile, they occur 1400 miles 
from each other. 

In the pie-shaped sector of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, whose sides are out- 
lined by the Blue Nile and White Nile 
meeting at Khartum, the cotton acre- 
age has been increased from 20,000to 
300,000 acres. A two-mile dam at 
Sennar on the Blue Nile has just been 
completed. — It creates a lake 50 miles 
long capable of satisfying the thirst of 
2,800 miles of irrigation canals. Yet 
300,000 acres is less than | percent of 
United States’ cotton-producing area 

While the country of the upper Nile 
is going in for cotton, the Nile delta, 
1300 miles away, is preparing to restrict 
cotton growing. The government has 
ordered that not more than one-third 
of the arable land be planted with cot- 
ton. Itwillstill be Egypt’s most impor- 
ant crop. 

The two events direct attention to 
the changes mar is bringing to the Nile 
Valley. Yet they also show the limits 
which geography has fixed on the ex- 
pansion of man’s activities in the 
“‘cradle of civilization.” 

It is necessary, therefore, for the 
government to enact stringent regula- 
tions concerning the use of this land 
‘Tobacco growing is prohibited. 

Farming land is much too precious 
to be used for luxuries, especially for 
such soil-robbing luxuries as tobacco. 

Egypt has many cigarette factories 
and its cigarette makers are skilled in 
curing and blending tobacco. These 
factories obtain the leaf elsewhere, 
venerally fromthe Levant, or from the 
islands of the Aegean archipelago. 

ypt, as has so often been said, is 
the “‘gift of the Nile.’ The life of 
the country, its trade, its foreign con- 
tacts, and even the character of its in- 
habitants have been molded to meet 


greatstream. Nocountryin the world 
is so dependent on a river. 

While the Nile brought many gifts 
to the ancient Egyptains it was far from 
a perfectly behaved river. Usually it 
spilied over its onte a year, 
flooded the adjacent lowlands and left 
new layers of highly fertile soil for the 
year's crops. Then the) Egyptians 
brought thanksgiving offerings to their | 
gods. At other times the river -was 
low. Crops were burnt up by the 
pitiless glare of the sun before the life- 
giving water could be brought to them. | 
Still again the Nile was a raging 
driving all before it. 

Irrigation work developed by~the ! 
English, however, have made large- 
scale plantings possible to-day. Great 
dams and barrages thrown across the 
Nile Valley hold the spring rains of the 
southern mountains, and distribute 
them more evenly throughout the year. 
Under European leadership and ingen- 
uity, Egypt has progressed in agricul- 
ture from a rather forbidding land, 
farmed only when naturally fertile, to 
a smiling ribbon of farms and planta- 
tions. Each year additional fingers of 
irrigation canals reach deeper into the 
sun-glazed desert. “The canals trans- 
form it at a touch into luxuriant 
growths of green and gold and russet 
vegetations. 

Lines of railroad rails are following 
in the wake of water canals, in order 
that crops may be carried to market 
easily. Egyptalready possesses 3,000 
miles of railroads, extending along the 
Mediterranean coast and upthe Nile 
to the first Cataract. Its railroads are 
connected with the railway systems of 
Europe and Asia by a line across the 
Sinai Peninsula. 

Cotton, the commercial staple of the 
country and the subject of the new 
restriction, is the foundation and back- 
bone of the prosperity which English 
administration broughtto Egpyt. “Vhe 
Nile Delta was found to be one of the 


Though the most favorable cotton-growing regions 


in the world. Cotton planters and retail- 
ers of Egypt claim that their product is 
the finest in the world. Egyptian 
cotton is cream-colored or brow i 
while American is white. _ It is said to 
be more silky than that of the Southern 
States. However, the seeds of many 
of the best Egyptian types are deve- 
loped from those American plants, 
including the celebrated Sea-Island 
variety. —Geographic News Bulletin. 


Interesting Facts About 
Abyssinia 

Abyssinia is notable for being one of 
only two African countries not directly 
owned or controlled by European 
powers. It is a very ancient land and 
has always been ruled by its own native | 
peopie. Tradition says that the Queen 
of Sheba once ruled the country, and 
that herson, Menelik, ruled for a per- ‘ 
iod of years. Whether this is wholly 
true is not certain, but later kings as- 
sumed the name of Menelik, the last 
to bear it dying in 1913. Records 
show that it was once part of ancient 
Ethiopia, and the natives still cali them- 
selves Ethiopians. 

‘The king, or negus, as he is there 
called, has supreme power and owns 
every foot of land, and the people pay 
for whatever privileges they enjoy on it. 

Naturally agriculture is backward. 

The race is descended from the 
Hamites, the descendants of Ham. who 
after the Deluge peopled Northern 
Africa; and also from the Arabians. 


The natives of all classes practise 
polygamy. 
The only native school in the entire 


country is in Addis Abeba, the capital 


city where dwells the negus 

Nita mile of shore-line is owned 
by Abyssinia, yet once on atime the 
people had ample sea coast. France, 


tectorates in all of the territory along 
the sea coast. E 

The Abyssinian year begins in Sep- 
tember and consists of twelye months 
of thirty days each. The five, or in 
leap year six, extra days are placed at 
the end of the year and regarded asi 
holidays, for the natives are very fond 
of festivities. 

Cartridges and rock salt are still cur- 
rent as money, though in recent years 
astandard coin, worth about fifty cents, 
has been introduced, 

Marriage may easily be dissolved 


or wife. 

The capital city is three hundred 
miles inland from the sea, and the only , 
means of reaching it is by a narrow , 
winding trial. Mules, horses, donkeys 
and camels are the means of transport- 
ation. A railroad which runs to Harrar 
may in time penetrate to the capital. 

The country is rich in iron, but itis 
mined yet only for knives, spears, axes 
and crude household implements, all 
for local use. Abyssinians make their 
living chiefly from coffee-growing, and 
cotton, sugar, oranges, lemons and 
dates come next in importance. 

In spite of the fact that Abyssinia is 
only two hundred and fifty miles from 
the equator, it isnot an exceedingly hot 
land. he whole country is a series 
ofhigh plateaus and only the valleys 
are hot. 

Telegraph lines connect the principal 
cities, but so little information comes 
out of Abyssinia that in the year 1913 
the death of the ruler Menclik was 
reported three times and was never 
verified until December, when his 
grandson was known to have ascended 
the throne. —Onward. 


If Winds were Harnessed 

Atany one instant the enormous 
energy stored in the winds of the world 
is equal toa hundred million horse- 
power hours, enough to run all the 
factories of the United States for more 
than 400 years if it could be harne: 
ed and drawn upon as needed. “To- 
day this vast power is almost wholly 
unused by men. 

‘These astonishing calculations were 
recently made by Edgar W. Woolard 
and announced by the United States 
weather bureau. 

The power of the winds, Mr. 
Woolard says in Popular Science 
Monthly, is being used up continually by 
the friction of the masses of air against 
the surface of the earth. “These losses, 
he calculates, are about one-thirticth 
of the total power each hour. If the 
supply of energy were not renewed, 
naturally the wind would cease to blow. 

It is renewed by the heat and light 
of the sun, absorbed by the atmosphere. 

‘The winds are described as a great 
heat engine, absorbing solar powerand 
using it at a rate of some three million 
horsepower. If some practical wind 
motor could be devised to use even one 
hundredth of ons percent. of the enor- 
mous wind energy, it would give us 
enough power to replace all the engines 
and dynamos in the world. 


What and How to Read 

A young man found that he could 
read with interest nothing but sensa- 
tional stories. The best books weré 
placed in his hands, butthey were not 
interesting. 

One afternoon as he was reading a 
foolish story, he overheard some one 
say: “That boyis a great reader; does 
he read anything worth readin 

“*No.’ was the reply; “his mind 
willrun outif he keeps on reading 
after his present fashion. He used to 
be a sensible boy till he took to reading 
nonsense, nothing else 

‘The boy sat still for a time, then 


the capacitiesand the whims of this? Italy ana Britain have established pro-! rose, threw the book into the ditch, 


went up to the man whosaid his mind 
would run out, and asked him if he 
would let him have a good book to 
read. 
“Willyou read a good book if | let 
you have one?’” 
“Yes; sir.’’ 
It will be hard work for you.” 
I will do it.”" 
“Well, come home with me, and 
I will lend you a good book”’ 
He went with him and received the 
volume that the man selected. 
“There,” said the man, 


“read 


flood , with a single word by either husband | that, and come and tell me what vou 


have read."’ 

‘The lad kept his promise. He found 
it hard work to read simple and wise 
sentences, but he persevered. The more 
he read, and the more he talked with 


| his friend about what he had read, the 


more interested he became. Ere long 
he felt no desire to read the feeble and 
foolish books in which he had former- 
ly delighted. He derived a great deal 
more pleasure from reading good 
books than he had ever derived from 
reading poor ones. Besides his mind 
began to grow. He began to be spoken 
of as an intelligent, and promising 
young man, ana his prospects are 
bright for a successful career. 

He owes everything to the reading 
of good books and to the gentleman 
who influenced him to read them. 

Exchange, 


Nature Study 
‘Tomatoes, potatoes and some other 
plants do not thrive if planted close to 
walnut trees. 


Mt. Sinai is an extinct volcano. 


No region of the world is free from 
earthquakes. 


Scientists have estimated that if a 
layer of the best anthracite coal fifteen 
feet thick, covering the entire surface 
of the sun, could be burned in a single 
hour, the energy released would not be 
greater than that which the sun gives 
off in that length of time. 


The bite of the python or the boa 


than a mile deep. 

The tallest kind of tree is a species 
of the 
grows in Individual trees 
of this spe have been known to 
grow four hundred feet high. 


An. ostrich can outrun an Arabvan 


steed. 


Shooting stars are said to move at the 
rate of forty-five miles a second. 


In thunderstorms sometimes the 
wind blows straight up or down. 


Some spider websare so strong hat 
birds can be caught in them. 

The Rocky Mountain bluebid is 
blue all over, instead of having a red- 
orange breast like the eastern species. 

Icebergs travel only about five orsik 
miles a day. 

Natural pearls are found in more 
than 100 different shades. 

The sailfish has a huge fin which 
stands up from its back like a sail. 

The gibbon is the only ape that 
habitually walks in an upright position, 

A. species of snake that flies lives" 
southern Asia. 


Scientises state that the sun’s present 
mass will supply heat and light for the 
next 15,000, 000,000 years, and, asthe 
sun may gather up more matter ast 
passes among the stars, it may con- 
tinue longe: 


s of the tropics eat 


Large 
monkeys. 
Every. deep sea creature is more oF 


less phosphorescent 
The Utah Eagle: 
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Pupils’ Locals. 

Note: ‘These locals are intended to be a 
lanjguage exercise and a means for developing 
and encouraging the use. of ones and ile 

glish. ‘They are written e s, 
ak ected and peed eee beta 
tian af the teacher, who ix responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 

Mr. Srewart’s CLAss 

‘There is a wonderful cave in a 
part of North America called Ken- 
tucky. If you visit the cave you 
must take a lamp and you must follow 
aguide, You walk through a tunnel 
and enter a long hall. 

‘The greatest wonder of the cave is 

at is called the Mammoth Dome. 
It is more than four hundred feet high. 

‘Then you visit the Fairy Grotto 
h rocks like the branches of trees, 
You are then nine miles from the en- 
trance. 

Soon you find yourself onthe shore 
of the Dead Sea. Fish and crabs, 
which are born blind, live in the sea 

‘There are two hundred and twenty- 
six passages, fifty-seven domes, eleven 
lakes, seven rivers, eight cataracts 
and thirty-two huge pits or gulfs in 
the wonderful cave. 

‘To walk through the whole of the 
mammoth cave, you would have to 
travel in all about three hundred miles. 

A man once lost his way and wasn’t 
found for two days. Twenty or 
Thirty people were looking for him. 

—Clara Marie Smith. 

Many years ago, at the time of 
Frontenac the French owned Acadia. 
‘The English along the Atlantic coast 
wanted to add Acadia to their land. 
After the death of Frontenac the Eng- 
lish and French went to war over Aca- 
dia. It was called Queen Annie's 
War because Queen Annie queen 
of England then. The English took 
Port Royal and attempted to take 
Gueens but failed. In 1713. by 
the Treaty of Utrech, France ceded 
the land around Hudson Bay, New- 
foundland and Acadia to Britain but 
the French kept Prince Edward Island 
and Cape Breton and built a strong fort 
on Cape Breton Island called Louis- 
bur. A few years afterward the 
English captured Louisburg also, but 
it was given back to France in 1748 by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapella. The 
next year the English founded the 
city of Hal —Audrey L,. Pittaway. 
On Tuesday Feb. 28th, we 

had a big surprise at dinner. Dr 
Coughlin gave the senior pupils andthe 
tuchers permission to skate on the bay 
inthe afternoon, After school at 2.30 
o'clock, the senior boys and girls took 
their hooks to their residences. After 
that we got ready and all went down 
to the dock and put on our skates. 

Soe of the boys skated across to the 
Prince Edward shore on the other side 


of the Bay, and then west towards 
Trenton They skated altogether 
eightcen miles. “They followed Mr. 


Rutherford, They had a most enjoy- 
able me skating on the bay. Some 
of the hoysdid not get tired but some 


did |r Coughlin also let the junior 
pup! have a sleigh-ride thatafternoon 
throu ct Belleville, and back again, In 


the © ening we had weiners for supper 
and tiey tasted very good We ap- 
preeced Dr. Coughlin’ s kindness and 
thank him: very much. 
—Cunnie Crerar. 
he investiture of Nicky Jassan 
into out Troop No. 4 was held on 
Sundis, February the twenty-sixth, at 
the nccting inthe club-room. — Our 
Sou Committee, composed of Dr. 
Couviin, Mr. Stewart and MeGuire, 
Were present to witness the ceremony. 
Afteryards Dr. Coughlin. presented 
‘ome proficiency badges which we had 
carnied en boys received their 
Ambul ince badges, one received a se- 
fond lass badge and [got a_ printing 
badge He also gave five boys one 
Year service stars. We all thanked 
Dr Coughlin and also Mr. Stewart 


class work this month. 


“and Mr. McGuire for coming to the 


meeting and we had a brief pleasant 
speech from each of them. Nickey 
Jassan passed his tenderfoot test and 
he is on the way to learn the second 


—Joseph Carriere. 

—Dr. Coughlin has made arrange- 
ments with the Y.M.C.A. to allow 
some of the Scouts to use their swim- 
ming pool for an hour every Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Burrell and Mr. 
Spanner selected ten boy scouts to learn 
to swim for the tests. Last Saturday, 
March 3rd, we went to the city with 
Mr. ‘Spanner but the other scouts went 
on a tracking hike with Mr. Burrell. 
Wearrived at the Y.M.C.A. at 1.30 
o'clock. Each of us gave 5 cents to 
a man and he gave us some towels 
and cakes of soap. We were in the 
Y.M.C.A. foronehour. At first we 
bathed in hot water, then we went 
into the cold water. Wetried hard to 
learn to swim. Mr. Spanner told us 
that we must try to Hoat on the water. 
James Cecchini swam well. The 
other boys and | cannot swim, When 
we finished swimming, we came back 
home. We had a good time there. 
Hilton Elwood Bell. 


Mr. Latty’s Chass 
—March is avery windy month, | 
read that it is named from Mars, the 
war-god. People used to believe in 
many gods longago. Spring begins on 
the twenty-first of March. ‘There is 
an old saying that if March comes in 
like a lion it will go out like a lamb, 
In March the weather changes very 
quickly. “The ice in the Moira River 
will soon break up. “There may be 
a flood. We have had only very very 
little snow this winter. Perhaps we will 
have a great deal of snow in March. 
—Jean Victoria Thompson 


—A week ago last Sunday the Boy 
Scouts wore their uniforms. We 
went to the scout club-room about 6 
o'clock. — Dr. Coughlin, Mr. Stewart 
and Mr.McGuire visited the room. 
We saluted the flag. 

‘Then the boys of the Lion Patrol 
lighted the candles. Each boy light- 
ed a candle. When he lighted the 
candle, he repeated part of the scout 
promise and the scout law. Mr. 
Burrell told P.-L. Bell to bring Nick 
Jassan tothe front. He asked Nick 
some questions, Mr. Burrell placed 
a scout hat on Nick’s head and gave 
him a badge. 

Dr. Coughlin gave ambulance 
badges’ to seven boys. He also gave 
stars to five scouts who have been 
scouts for one year. Dr, Coughlin 
and Mr. Stewarttalked with us. We 
clapped our hands. Mr. McGuire 
also talked to u We gave Dr. 
Coughlin, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Mc- 
Guire three cheers. [ enjoy the scout 
work very much. 

—Francis Gerald Meyette. 

Last month Mr. Burrell asked ten 
boy scouts if they would like to go to 
the Y.M.C.A. with Mr. Spanner on 
March 3rd so we might learn to swim 
for the first class tests. 

On March 3rd_ at one o' clock we 
went to the city with Mr. Spanner 
We paid five cents each fora towel and 
soap. [thought Mr. Spanner could 
notswim very well but he is a good 
siwmmer, | was surprised. He taught 
ushowto swim. After swimming we 
wentto the city but we did not goto the 
movies. We had an enjoyable time 
swimming. We will go tothe Y.M.C. 
A. every Saturday afternoon. 

—Sidney Joseph Wall. 


—On February the twenty-first the 
final league game of hockey was play- 
ed between the Millionaires and the 
Edinburghs on the O.S.D. rink. ‘The 
game started at a quarter to five. The 
Millionaires defeated the Edinburghs 
by the score of 3 to L in a very fast 


game. Mr. Blanchard scored two 
goals and I scored one goal for the 
Millionaires and Nathan Holt scored 
one goal for the Edinburghs. The 
Millionaires never lost a game in the 
last half of the series and only lostone 
in the first half. I have twelve points 
for goals and Nathan Holt scored 
eleven points. The Millionaries ex- 
pect to have a banquet in a week or so. 
We are anxious to know the date of 


our banquet. All the boys on the 4, 


champion team and the Boys’ Athletic 
Committee will be at the banquet. 
—Hugh Daniel McMillan. 


—On Saturday afternoon the scouts 
went for a hike. Francis Meyette and 
[asked Mr. Burrell to teach us about 
tracking. Francis and | got ready and 
started acrossthe farm. 1 made tracks 
inthe snow. The other boy scouts 
came after us. They followed me 
and Francison foot. 1 also wrotea 
letterand put signs onthe ground. Mr. 
Burrell and the other boy scouts walk- 
edto the woods. Francis hid and clim- 
bed atree. {hid under the bushes. 

Mr. Burrell told to the boy scouts to 
try tofind Francis and me. In a few 
minutes Jack Harrison 
was. Mr. Burrell ga 
the boy scouts and we 
the woods. asked us if we 
wanted to come home by the highway 
orthe bay. We decided to come down 
the bay, We returned at scouts’ pace. 
J certainly had a most enjoyable after- 
noon. —Carl W. Eames. 


—On February the twenty-eighth we 
had a skating party on the Bay of 
Quinte instead of a hike. In the 
morning we had school but in the after- 
noon we went there for only an hour 
and we did not go totheshops. The 
senior pupils went skating and most of 
the teachers came with us. The 
junior pupils hada sleigh-ride_ through 
the city. 
me of us skated west towards 
‘Trenton with Mr Rutherford. J think 
d-about cighteen miles. 
ice was splendid, 

We were nottired © We had a most 
enjoyable time skating on the Bay of 
Quinte. When we came to eat, we 
Were surprised to have weiners for sup- 
per. —John R. Boyle. 


Miss Carron’ s Cass 


—This winter the boys and girls 
Went outsideland| playediin ther snow 
‘They had lots of fun. “They made 
many snowballs 
ground,” 


hey rolled them on 


snowman. ‘They 
puta hat and coat on it. “They put a 
pipe in its mouth. — It was called Mr. 
Clown. Miss Jones the teacher rang 
the bell. ‘The pupils ran into the 
school. They wrote about snowball: 
the slate. —Franklin De Shetler. 


Lam going to tell you about “A 
Naughty Boy. One day in 
the snow was deep. Willie was a boy 
about thirteen years old. His mother 
did not buy a pair of rubbers for him. 
Several boys came to sce him and 
they wanted him to play out of doors. 
Some of the boys made some snowballs. 
“They threw them at one another. They 
made a snowman. ‘They put an old 
hat on his head, a pipe in his mouth 
ands an old broom under his arm 
Willie got his feet wet. At 5 o'clock 
he went home. He washed his face, 
handsandneck. His mother told him 
that he was very careless to get his feet 
wet. She told him that he should be 
more cafeful. 

Neat’ morning when Willie woke 
up, he felt sick. He told: his mother 
tharhe was not well. He stayed in 
bed. About 8.30 o'clock the doctor 
came to see him. He gave some 
medicine to aim. Willie did not like 


is father scolded him and told 
him that he must drink it. So he drank 
it. He stayed in bed for a week. 
Willie was very much better then. 
His mother bought a pair of rubbers 
for him and she told him to be a good 
hoy.—Rose B, Benedict. 


—Last Saturday Mr. Burrell put a 
notice en the wall and the boys went 
to see what it was about. It told them 
that Mr. Campbell's class, Mr. Stew- 
t's class, Mr. Laily’s class, Mr. 
Blanchard’s class, and Mr. Stratton’s 
class would have a skating-party that 
night. The pupils were very much ex- 
cited. At night some of the teachers 
and the senior boys and girls went to 
began 
skating. They stayed on the rinabout 
an hour and a half. They had a good 
time. Mr. Burrell did not go to the 
party because he had a sore throat and 
a bad cold but he is better now. About 
9.30 o'clock the pupils went to the 
kitchen for lunch. They had sand- 
Wiches, hot dogs, cakes, coffee and 
biscuits with cheese. “They all enjoy- 
ed the skating party. They went to 
bed at about 10 o'clock. Later on per- 
haps our class will have a skating party. 

—Kurven Foster. 
—A story about the lark, the fox 
the cat and the snake. A lark lived 
in the country. He told the sunshine 
that he was going to the king to sing 
him « song. He flew away and met 
a fox. “Uhe fox asked the lark where 
he was going and the lark told him 
thathe was going to the King to. sing 
him asong. The fox told him not 
to goto the king but to stay with him 
and he would give him an apple. 
‘The lark thought that the fox would 
eat him all up so he flew away. Soon 
the lark met a cat. The cat asked 
him where he was going and he told 
it that he was going to the king to sing 
him asong. The cat told the lark 
that it would show him its pretty fur if 
he would stay with him butthe lark 
thought thar it would eat him allup. So 
he flew away. The lark met'a snake. 
The snake asked the lark where he 
was going and the lark told him) that 
he was going to the king to sing him 
asong. “Uhe snake told him not to: 
go to the king and it would show 
him its pretty rings if he stayed with it. 
He Hew away because he thought that 
it would him all up. He Hew to 
the window of the king's house. He 
sang him a song. ‘“Uhe king heard 
the sweet song and he gave some 
feathers to the lark. The lark went 
back home, He made a nest and put 
the king's feathers in it to make it 
nice and warm. — James Farrance. 


—About three weeks ago | got a let- 
ter from my father. He told me that he 
would go to Winnipeg on January 7th 
to sce the soldiers. He wished that he 
could take me to Winnipeg but he 
could not, because | am at school. He 
was on the train for three days and 
reached Winnipeg on Monday morn- 
ing “he weather was fine, He hada 
yood time on the trip all the way. [gor 
a letter from him last Monday. He told 
me that he had not seen all the city and 
he didn’t like Winnipeg. [am glad 
that he is quite well. The weather is 
not cold T hope that be will have a 
jovely vist, with his friends. Perhaps 
he will comje-here next week. 

—Gladys Scryminguer Clark. 


Mental pleasures never clog;—un- 
like those of the body, they are increas- 
ed by repetition, approved of by retlec~ 
tion, aad strengthened by enjoyment. 

Cotton, 


Exercise, temperance, fresh air, and 
needful rest are the best of all physi- 
cians. He buys honey too dear who 
licks it from thorns. ~Old Proverb. 


Uhe man lives twice who lives the 
first life well. — Herrick, 
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Real Service 


The visit to our School of the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, reported in our 
last issue, invites attention to the very 
fine humanitarian work these organiza- 
tions are doing, notonly locally, but in 
all parts of the world. “There are many 
excellent fraternal societies in existence 
but, as the name indicates, the outstand- 
ing purpose of most of these is mutual: 
aid and support, their beneficences be- 
ing confined chiefly to their own mem- 
bers and their families. The reverse is 
true of the clubs above named. These 
are well called Service Clubs, for the 
primary motif and the chief purpose of 
their inception and continued exist- 
ence, isto help others who have no 
claim upon their sympathy and aid ex- 
cept their great need. 

‘The immediate and more visible re- 
sults of their work 1s local, every club, 
wherever located, deciding for itself 
what form of work it will carry on. 
he Belleville hians are devoting 
their funds and their energy chiefly to 
maintaining Victorian Order Nurses. 
It was through their initiative and effort 
that the first of these community nurses 
was brought to Belleville to carry on her 
humane work, and now there are two; 
and through their ministrations hun- 
dreds of families have been helped in 
time of illness and trouble, who other- 
wise might have greatly suffered; while 
scores have been taught how to help 
themselves, to be more provident, to 
utilize theirmeans to the best advantage, 


to Improve sanitary conditions, and to 


take better care of their health and that 
of their children. 

‘The very considerable funds 
quired to carrying on this work is 
chiefly by the Kiwanis Club, which 
also provides acar for the nurses’ use; 
and as this car travels about the city, 
emblazoned with the letters V.O.N., 
and carrying the nurses on their er- 
rands of helpfulness and mercy, it is 
a conspicuous symbol of elective bene- 
ficence and the practical application 
of the tenets of our Christian faith. 

The special work undertaken by the 
Belleville Rotary Club is the aiding of 
crippled and deformedchildren orthose 
suffering from maladies that are curable 
only at a cost quite beyond the ability 
of the parents to pay. Since its in- 
ception about ten years ago,some forty 
of such children have been cared for 
by the club, all of whom have been 
much benehtted, and the great majori- 
ty of whom have been completely 
cured or restored to normalty, It is 
difficult to conceive of a more beauti- 
ful and beneficent work than this, or 
one that better exemplifies the very 
spirit and essence of christianity, for 
the Master himself specially counmend- 
ed little children to the favor and care 
of his followers. 


Te. 


The results of this splendid service 
were vividly and impressively shown at 
the Rotary meeting on beb. 27th, 
when Mr.Symons, who was the origi- 
nator and enthusiastic proponant ‘of 
this work, gevea mostinspiring address 
onthe results that iad heen accom- 
plished, illustrating his talk, in a most 


| pose. 


dramatic. and impressive manner, not 
by pictures, but by living exhibits. He 
first described the sad and apparently 
hopeless condition of a number of these 
children, some crippled,some deform- 
! ed, some walking with crutches that 
| they had never expected to discard, 
and all with the look of woe and hope- 
lessness on their faces; then he had 
these children, one by one, enter the 


| room, fully restored and with the joy 


of abounding life, and of being like 
other children, glowing on their faces. 
And surely the joy of those little on 
| was scarcely surpassed by that of their 
benefactors through whose generosity 
these wondrous changes had been 
«wrought. 

Theseand similar organizations are 
also carrying on another great work, not 
so visible and immediately obvious, but 
perhaps of even greater importand val- 
ue. This is the promoting of the spirit 
of brotherhood and good will, not only 
in their own local communities, but 
among the nations of the world. In 
nearly every land those clubs are to be 
found, and through their periodicals 
and other literature, and by their great 
international conventions, and dy their 
recognition and advocacy of the princi- 
ples of peace and friendship, they are ex- 
erting a tremendous and increasing in- 
fluence in creating a better understand- 
ing and a broader charity among men 
of all races and tongues and creeds,’ As 
Dr. Baker so well said in his address at 
our School, these clubs were perfect 
symbols of a new and better world. 

“There they were, a large assembly 
respresenting different creeds and class- 
and manifesting a perfect fellow- 
ship and unity of spirit and of pur- 
Let this spirit be spread out in- 
to the world, and including all nations 
and we will have what Rotary stands 
for in its essence and its ultimate pur- 
pose. The advancement of the true 
international good will and ultimate 
universal peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professions, as v 
are united in the Rotary ideal of 
vice, is the aspiration and purpose to 
whose assured consummation they all 
looked forward to. by their efforts and 
prayers."” 


Parodying the ‘l'wenty-third 
Psalm 


dian recently commented 
impropriety of a school paper 


‘publishing a parody of the ‘Iwenty- 


Third Psalm, and very aptly expressed 
its indignation against the practice of 
trifling with sacred associations. Ir is 
bad enough for such ill-timed jests to be 
deliberately placed before the eyes of 
the young in a school paper, but it is 
still worse for a paper devoted to the 
interests of religious work to publish a 
similar disreputable parody of the same 
beautiful poem. It would seem as if 
those who are responsible for the au- 
thorship and publication of such irre 
erent trash which is supposed to mas- 
querade in the guise of humor must be 
entirely devoid of all sense of the fitness 
of things. If this is humor, it is time 
to call a halt toit. Nevertheless itis a 
fact that such a production may be seen 
in a current number of a magazi 
which is associated with church work. 
—W. in the West Virginia Table. | 
We are glad to have friend Wea. 
ver's approval of our denunciation of | 
such sacrilege. It is most regret-| 
table-—if not so common it would be in- | 
credible—that religious papers not only 
print such offensive stuff, but some | 
seem to specialize in it. Sad, almost | 
tragic, to say, We have heard even | 
ministers tell jokes based on well-loved 
verses in the Bible though, we trust, | 
very few would so besmirch their 
cloth, One such was a version of 
that greatest of all parables, “Whe Pro- 
digal Son, that was shameful He 
read this parable for his lesson the next 


Sunday, we could see grins on the 
faces of some of the men who heard ; 
him tell the story. 
that the réading of that story produced 
little effect on those men, not only 
that day, but for years afterwards. 


Pidgin English 

“Pidgin English,’’ meaning “*Busi- 
ness English,’’ is the contact language 
not only in China, but through Poly- 
nesia and other eastern lands. It is 
the common tongue of millions of 
people, and it has a dictionary and a 
considerable literature. Intercourse 
between the Chinese and the foreign- 
ers of all nationalities, except the few 


Tt is safe to say! 


who have learned Chinese, is in 
Pidgin. Even Chinese from different 
provinces who cannot understand one 
another's dialects, find a common , 
tongue in Pidgin. A noticeable fea- 
ture of this language is that there are 
few ‘r's’ init. For some reason the 
Chinese seem unable or unwilling to 
make the ‘r’ sound, and always use the 
letter ‘I’ instead whenever possible. 

The jargon has attained distinction 
not only because it has been an essen- 
tial in the life of the east, but equally 
because the foreigner there has found 
it irresistible. Its enchanting qualities 
are better illustrated than described, 
and the following rendition of a 
favorite nursery rime offers a fair 
introduction: 


ile 
Him tinkee # 
ettee for eo Kini 


hop et 
pee ol 


It must be conceded that the original 
is greatly enhanced by the trai i 
In the following version of that old 
copybook maxin which urges us to 
“try. try pidgin lends force 
to the though es the original 
dull and delibe pose some 
ving you no can do; then do him ull 
you could.’ 


‘The Ohio Chronicle extols the 
Grimes Golden as the finest apple in 
the world. The Canadian disagrees 
and names the Ontario Northern Spy as 
“the greatest winter apple, whether 
eaten raw, baked, or in the form of pie 
or sauce 

We beg to state that for pie or 
sauce, nothing in the world beats the 
Duchess. Some years ago a woman 
won prizes at the Minnesota State Fair 
for five years in succession for making 
the best pies. Her secret was in the 
use of Duchess apples. Try them. 
‘They grow in Minnesota 

—North Dakota Banner. 

This is no contradiction of our 
claim. “The Duchess is a fine apple, 
bur it is a fall apple, while the Spy is 
at its best in the late winter and early 
spring. “The Ontario—a cross be- 
tween the Spy and the Wagner—is also 
a fine late winter apple, as is also the 
Rhode Island Greening. The Me- 
Intosh Red brings the highest price of 
any fall apple, because of its fine flavor 
and beautiful appearance. For sauce 
nd pies the best fall apples, of equal 
excellence, aré the Duchess, the St. 
Lawrence and the Maiden’s Blush. 
Grimes Golden may be as good or 
better, but we are not acquainted with 
it. “The Gravenstein is the favorite in 
Nova Scotia. 


A book is a friend ; a good book is 
agood friend. It willtalk toyou when 
you want it to talk, and it will keep still 
when you want it to keep still ~and 
there are not many friends who know 
enough to dothat. A library isa col- 
lection of friends. ~Lyman Abbot 


The November 15 issue of the Cana: 
in has on its front page a cut of six 
pretty girls and apparently their teach. 
er, who compose a Home Nursing 
class, The picture was taken oi the 
front steps of the hospital. The teach. 
er is doubtless the school nurse. ‘T’he 
training of girls for home nursing jg 
rapidly becoming a feature ot our 
schools. It is quite essential that girls 
know at least the rudiments of nursing, 
for they will have much of it to do 
when they have a family of their own, 
—Vhe Deaf Oklahoman, 
The girls thank the Oklahoman for 
its compliment, though there is nothing 
remarkable about it, as practically alj 
Canadian girls are pretty. And why 
shouldn't they be, with the most health- 
ful climate in the world and with No, | 
hard wheat bread and spy apples to eat, 
not to mention the tenderest beef, the 
tastiest bacon, the creamiest milk, the 
finest cheese, the biggest eggs, the 
most lucious berries the — well scores 
of other bestthings. Yes, the teacher 
is our School nurse, and she, also, is the 
very best. 


What is a Moron 

We hear a good deal these days 
about ‘'morons’'—and like most new 
terms it i: perfectly understood and 
often indiscriminately used. It has been 
thusdefined: ‘“A moronisa perfectly 
normal person physically, whose men- 
tal capacity has been arrested during 
development. A moron is mot anim- 
becile or even a half wit.’’ 

Eleanor R. Wembridge, a psy- 
chologist, who has had much to do 
with the study of morons, gives some 
interesting examples of their mentality 
in an article in the American Mercury 

Mrs. Wembridge cites the standard 
example in arithmetic which every 
fourteen-year-old schoolchild is sup- 
posed to be able to solve. If wo 
pencils cost five cents, how many can 
you get for fifty cents. 

Klora’s answer to this problem was 
ye because two into fifty is 
Another married woman 
because nwo 
times fifty is a hundred. Anno, a 
friend, said: ‘‘Five tim. s fifty, because 
five cents times fifty cents is five times 
fifty —Whatever thatis.’" Chuck, the 
husband, answered ten, because “You 
Nn get two for five, and two times 
five is ten.”” 

Simple problems in arithmetic, says 
Mrs. Wembridge, are to morons 
what relativity is to the rest of us. 

‘The pathos of the morons. is. that 
they are expected to balance household 
budgets just like other people, to 
anticipate the future, to vote and to 
assume all the other duties of tree 
citizens, notwithstanding that they 
unable to do any of these th 

Morons, who comprise five to ten 
per cent of the population, cannot 
compass such a simple question as ‘‘If 
you have twenty dollars a week and 
spend four.een a week, how long will 
it take to save three hundred dolla;.?” 
‘Their inability to look ahead ani to 
do simple problems in arithmetic /cads 
them into ugly complications with 


twenty-fiv 
answered one hundred, 


creditors, They are always buying 
things on installment and finding 
themselves unable to make second 


payments. 

Simple abstract words are be\ond 
their comprehension. Yet they look 
normal, dress well, get married, ind 
bear children as dumb as themselves: 
tion does not help them much, 
se they cannot advance beyond 
sixth grade. “They usually. quit 
school as soonas the law will let them, 
since at sixteen they find themselves 
compelled to take their lessons with 
boys and_ girls of twelve and thirteen 
cy often make excellent manual 
workers, butthey never become com> 
petentto assume the full responsibilities 
of adults 
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Home News | 


he Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau provided a splendid 
program of movies this week. Lum- 
bering in British Columbia was a fine 
educational film replete with scenic 
beauty. ‘he immense forests of 
British Columbia contain probably the 
finest. timber in the world to-day. 
‘The lumbering operations from the 
felling of the giant trees to the export 
shipping of the finished product were 
depicted in ageaphic manner. Jasper 
‘Trails depicted the beauty and attrac- 
tions of Jasper National Park which is 
aptly termed the‘Gem of the Rockies.’ 
Magic Minas was a beautiful scenic 
film dealing with the far-famed Evan- 
geline’s land. Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground rounded out the evening. 


Bert Watson and Jack Harrison while 
ona hike to the woods last Saturday 
caughtan owl, They brought itto Mr. 
Blanchard their teacher of nature 
study, who asked Mr. Wallace Robb 
of Belleville to identify it. [ct was 
identitied as a Saw-Whet Owl and is 
arare visitor in this vicinity. After 
it had formed the basis of class study 
it was allowed its freedom. 


Hockey 

At last the house leagues have been 
completed. The games were keenly 
contested throughout and the low 
scores in most of the games show how 
evenly the teams matched. 

In the senior league the Millionaires 
under their captain Harvey Henderson 
won the second half, thus necessitating 
no play off. “The result of the games 
is as follows, — 

Millionaires + 
Crescents 5 
Super Sixes 2 


Super Sixes | 
Edinburghs 8 
Crescents 7 


Million Crescents + 
Super Edinburghs | 
Mi Edinburghs 1 


The Millionaires together with the 
captains of the other teams and the 
boss’ athletic committee will be enter- 
tained ata banquet as a reward for 


The scoring voll for both halves of 
the senior league is.headed by Hugh 
McMillan of the Millionaires with a 

4% 12 points, having secured 11 
sand 1 assist. Others are as fol- 
lows Holt 11, Boyle 9, Mr. Ruther- 
ford S$. Eames, and Meyette 7, 
Schvizer, Scott, Brown and Thomp- 
son’, Mr. Lally and McPeake 5, 
Mr Slanchard and Cecchini 4, Hen- 
ders in, Wilson and Jasson 2, Abrams, 
Miccick, Webb and Faweett 1. 

I. exhibitiongames were played 
afer the completion of the league 
fanies “Phe Crescents challenged 
the Millionaires, champions of the 
leawic and defeated them in a close 
fame bya score of 2 to 0. “The Mil- 
lon es then challenged a team of All 
Stirs trom the other teams and and 
Were defeated 5to 0. The brilliant 
Work of B. Richardson, Millionaires’ 
Boalic, saved a higher score. 


In the intermediate league the Sly 
Foxes under captain K. Foster won the 
‘cond half and emerged champions, 
‘cell teams were tied in the first half. 


These boys play fine hockey for 
youngsters and will be the senior team 
in a few years. The following isa list 
of their games in the second half: 

Sly Foxes 4 Chipmunks 1 


Downies 2 Busy Bees 1 
Chipmunks 1 Downies 1 
Sly Foxes 1 Busy Bees 1 


Chipmunks 2 Busy Bees 1 
Sly Foxes 2 Downies 1 


Ourstpe Games * 

Albert College, our next door neig- 
bors, came over a second time two 
weeks ago with two teains to try their 
strength against the deaf boys. The 
games were somewhat one-sided but 
there were no idle minutes for either 
team. The results were rather disas- 
trous to the College who were beaten 
in the senior fixture by 6 to 0 and in 
the junior by 7 to 0. We hope to 
have another game or two with the 
college. A 

Wealso hhd wie pleasure of meeting 
a new team from the city, some time 
ago which gave us one of the best 
games of the season. They had just 
organized under the name of Black 
Hawks. The game wasa threatening 
one from startto finish. At first Black 
Hawks were in the lead but were gra- 
dually overcome by the condition and 
combination play of the deaf boys, the 
game ending in the score of 4 to 2 in 
our favor. 

O.5S.D.- Goal, Micetick; defence, 
Henderson and Schwager; centre, 
McMillan: wings, Eames and Boyle; 
subs., Holt, McPeake and ‘Brown. 

Black Hawks. - Goal, defence, 
R. Hardwick and Ketchison; centre, 
Riggs; wings, Browne and Phelps; 
subs., Booth and N. Hardwick. 


With 
the 
Boy 
Scouts 


4. A Scout is a friend to all, 
and a brother to every other 
Scout.—ThusifaScoutmeetsanother 
Scout, even though a stranger to him, 
he must speak to him, and help him in 
any way thac he can—aid him in carry- 
ing out some task, give him food, or, 
as far as possible, anything that he may 
be in need of. A Scout must never 
be a snob. A snob is one who looks 
down upon another because he is poor- 
er, or one who is poor and who resents 
another because he is rich. A Scout 
accepts the other boy as he tinds’ him, 
and makes the best of him. 


Note: The following Scout items 
were held over from last issue on ac- 
count of lack of space 

The 4th Belleville held a grand 
**pow-wow’’ on Sunday evening, Feb- 
uary 26th. We were pleased to have 
a full turnout of the troop Committee 
and thetroop all present in full uni- 
form. 

The meeting was held for an in- 
vestiture and the presentation of 
badges. The programme opened 
with breaking the flag and inspection, 
followed by the investiture. Scout 
Foster repeated the Scout Promise. 
lighting a candle for each part of it. 
The members of the Lion Patrol light- 
ed the ten candles for the Scout Law, 
repeating a law for each one as it was 
lighted. Patrol-leader Bell then brought 
Nichola Jassan forward for investiture. 
This impressive ceremony was carried. 
out by candlelight. Scout Jassan was 
welcomed as a member of the 
troop and posted to the Lion Patrol. 

‘The Scoutmaster then explained the 
significance of the badges to be _ pres®™ 
ented, outlining the qualifications 
for them and asked Dr Coughlin, 
head of the troop Committee, to pres- 
ent them. ‘The followed awards were 


made: Service Stars to Patrol-leader 
Bell, Scouts Meyette, Webb, Harri- 
son and Carriere. Second Class 
Badge to Patrol-leader Bell. Print- 
er’s Badge to Scout Carriere. Am- 
bulance Badges to Patrol-leaders Ab- 
rams, Richardson and Bell, Seconds 
Thompson, Wall and Simpson and 
Scout Carriere. This last honor list 
fepresents months of hard work by’ 
these boys under Mr. Burrell’s direc- 
tion and we are proud of their success 
in winning this important King’ SScout 
Badge. Dr. Boyce, the School Phy- 
sician, was the examiner and he com- 
plimented the boys particularly on 
their bandaging. 
Following the presentation Dr. 
Coughlin spoke briefly to the boys, 
| commending them for their efforts and 
jicaborstng tor them the meaning 
| and value of the Scout Law both for 
, their present guidance and the future 
| success of their lives as citizens of our 
' great land. 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. McGuire, the 
other members of the Committee, fol- 
lowed with brief words of commenda- 
tion and congratulation for what the 
boys had already achieved and en- 
couragement for even greater efforts in 
the future. 

Scoutmaster Burrell expressed the 
sincere thanks of the troop forthe in- 
spiration and help afforded by the pre- 
sence of the Committee and for their 
words of encouragement and advice to 
the boys. 

‘The meeting was closed with three 
hearty cheers and a tiger for Dr. 
Coughiin, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Mc- 
Guire —A. S.M. 


Boy Scouts in United States 

Some years ago the Boy Scout move- 
ment by chance was brought to Ameri- 
ca. Merely one good turn by a Scout 
brought the movement to our country: 

An American while visiting in Eng- 
land perchance asked a boy for inform- 
ation how to find acertair place. The 
boy very politely accompanied the man 
to the place where he wanted to go. 

‘The man offered to pay the boy but 
this was refused with the reply, Lama 
Boy Scout. This caused the man to 
wonder and consider more about the 
Boy Scout Organization. On his re- 
turn to America interest was soon raised 
and with such men as “‘Vheodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Dan 
Beard, and Ernest Thompson Seton 
working with the id of y in 
character building and good citizen- 
ship. 

‘Today Scouting is America’s 


| 


ept- | 


ed program for boy development. Over | 


amillion Scouts from Maine to Cali- 
fornia are daily doing good turns and 
only one brought this program to: 
America, 

The oath and laws reveal the spirit 
of scouting. Every Scout is expected 
to be prepared and daily to do a good 
turn. Scouting means building char- 
acter through habit and citizenship 
through service. Scouts learn through 
doing. The great calling of the out- 
doors, deepens, and enriches boys’ lives. 
It builds better boys threugh influences 
and ideals which operate from within 
thegang. Pressure within the troop 
keeps the scout living up to the scout 
oath. 

Before becoming a duly qualified 
Scout a boy must show that he isa real 
boy by passing tests of different kinds 
before he is registered with the Nation- 
al headquarters. Wien he has pas- 
sed certain testshe is raised from the 
rank of. tenderfoot to second-class 
‘out, then to first-class and finally to 
le Scout. —The Deaf Carolinian 


News of the Deat 
Miss Evelyn Hazlitt of Voronto has 
returned from @ pleasant month spent 
with her sister and friends in Ottawa. 


Mr. W.W. Scott of the Toronto 
post office staff was able to resume his 
duties on Feb. 20th after a month’s ill- 
ness. 

The former business associates of 
Mrs. Robert Hall presented her with 
a beautiful tea set in honor of her 
recent marriage. 


Mrs. Waggoner of Hamilton, Pre- 
sident of the O.A.D., is having a busy 
time these days in planning for the 
coming convention. She has been an 
amos weekly visitor in Toronto late- 
ly. 

The entertainment fund that is being 
raised for the forthcoming convention 
by a series of social events in the Brig- 
den-Nasmith Hall now totals over one 
hundred dollars. ~~ 

Mr. and Mrs. Walte®Bell and Mr. 
Nicholas Gura of Oshawa were in 
Toronto on February 18th and attend- 
eda pleasant party at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Stein. 

A pleasant surprise party in honor 
of Mr. Lionel Bell’s birthday was held 
at the Bell home in Birchcliffe on Feb. 
18th. A merry party went out from 
Toronto and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. 

Among recent visitors in the Queen 
City were: Miss Evelyn Durant of 
Guelph, Mr. W.J. Bell of Moose Jaw, 
Sask., Mr. Abie Sedlousky of Buffalo 
and Misses Helen A. Middleton and 
Sylvia Caswell of Nia gara Falls, Ont. 


Toronto Cuurcn or tHe Dear 
The reorganizedWomen’s Associ: 
tion has elected Mrs. Henry Whealey 
its first President. Mrs. Whealey has 
been an eager and faithful worker in 

every branch of church work. 

‘The Board of Trustees meeting on 
February 14th decided to allow the 
“‘Frats’’ to hold their annual banquet 
in the gymnasium on March 10th. 
It was also decided to permit the O. 
A.D. Convention, June 29th to July 
4th, the use of the building at a ren- 
tal of 575. 

Nominations have been held for a 
new superintendent of the church. 
Quite a number of names were sup- 
mitted but only two are standing for 
election, namely, Mr. Fred Terrell 
and Mr. Wm. R. Wat. 


Tue Late Mrs. Samurt PuGstey 

On February 17th, there passed 
on one of the well-loved older group. 
of the deaf community in Toronto in 
the person of Mrs. Samuel Pugsley 
She had suffered intensely for months 


! and was happy to be released from her. 


eased was born-in Lafayette, 
West Virginia on August the 16th, 
1859 and was educated at Romney 
School. After some time spent in 
California she came to Oakville to’ 
visit a friend, Mr. R. M. Thomas, 
and during her stay among the deaf in 
Toronto and vicinity met her life 
mate, Mr. Samuel Pugsley. ‘They 
were married on March 2 and have 
made their home in Toronto ever 
since. 

The tuneral took place on February 
20 from her late residence, 162 Mac- 
Donald Avenue, to Park Lawn Ceme- 
tery: Rev. Wm. Pugsley, Mr. Pug- 
sley’s cousin, conducted the ceremony 
aSsisted by Mrs. J. R. Byrne as in- 
terpreter. He spoke feclingly of the 
dear departed one. Great respect 
und love were shown by the many 
triends who called at the home and 
dthe funeral. The pallbearers 
J. Be Stewart, David Law- 
Alex. McCaul, Robert Hall, 
R. Ensminger and Ewart Hall. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended 
to the sorrowing husband and friends. 
One sister, Mrs. O. V. ‘Trimble of 
West Virginia, survives. 

Miss Susie Pugsley, Mr. Pugslev’s 
sister, iy keeping house for him for 
the present. 


Tas 


CanmaDian 


Mumps 
Have you ever had the measles 
Or the chicken-pox or mumps? 
Has your skin come out in speckles 
Or your neck come out in lumps? 


Last year I had them every one, 
‘The measles made me red, 

‘The mumps gave me the swellings 
But, pox kept me most in bed. 


When I had these diseases 
I couldn't play or eat or rest. 
But with mumps | looked the funniest. 
So I liked the mumps the best. 
—Florence B. Steiner. 


The Doughnut Chicken 


The doughnut chicken stood up in 
the middle of a pan of doughnuts and 
looked around. All about him were 
round doughnuts. He was standing 
in the hole in the middle of one such 
doughnut. He thought that they 
looked very stupid. And he looked 
for another doughnut chicken like 
himself. But he didn’t see one. 

“1 will go and find a doughnut 
chicken,” said he. 

And he hopped upon the side of 
the pan and flew through the window 
down to the ground. Then he ran 
away to the barn. 

He stopped at the first barn door 
and called, “Any doughnut chickens 
in her 


said a bay “but 
come in anyway.” 

“'No,”” said the doughnut chicken 
“I am looking {for doughnut chick- 
ens.” 

“Very well,”’ said the bay horse. 

The doughnut chicken ran to the 
next barn door and called, “Any 
doughnut chickens in here?” 

“No,”” said a white cow, 
come in anyway.” 

““No,”’ said the doughnut chicken. 
“Tam looking for doughnut chick- 
ens.” 

‘The doughnut chicken rag to the 
next barn door and “Any 
doughnut chickens in here 
“N ablack pig, 


horse, 


“but 


‘but come 


said the doughnut chicken. 
“Tam looking for doughnut chick- 
ens. 

“Very well,’ said the black pig. 

The doughnut chicken ran to the 
next barn door and call “Any 
doughnut chickens in here 

“No,” said the cross red hen 

The doughnut chicken looked at 
her. “You and | are of the same co- 
lor,” he said. 

“Well, what of it?’’ said the cross 
red hen. 

Your little yellow chicks and | are 
almost the same size,"’ the doughnut 
chicken said. 

“Well, what of it?"” said the cross 
red hen. 

“I think 1 will come in and live 
with you,”’ said the doughnu: chicken. 

“We don’t want you,” said the 
cross red hen. 

“I will come in, anyway,’” said the 
doughnut chicken. 

He ran in and the cross red hen 
picked him. 

“He is good to eat!" 
And she picked off his head ‘luck, 
cluck, cluck, come and eat!’ she 
called to the little yellow chicks. 

The little yellow chicks came and 
ate. And that was the end of the 
doughnut chicken. —-Primary Educa- 
tion, 


she said. 


Ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy’s in the well 
She tried to catch a sparrow, 
And in she fell 
Who pulled her out? 
Little Johnny Stour 
“Naughty little Pussy! 
What's all this about?” 


Making a Kite 


Big John went away. 


‘After that little John had no one to 


make his kites for him. 

“‘What shall I do?’’ thought little 
John, when kite time was come and no 
big John at hand. 

Little John had often watched big 
John make his kites. “‘How did he 
do it?” thought little John. 

Then he set hard to work to re- 
member how big John made a kite. 

“*First he whittled three sticks,’’ re- 
membered little John. ~ 

“Two of the sticks were the same 
length. ‘The other was shorter. 

“He whittled the sticks thin, so 
that the kite would not betoo heavy to 
fly well. ¥ 

“He tied the two long sticks to- 
gether in a sort of a cross. He did 
not tie them exactly in the middle. 

The shortends were a little nearer 
to each other than they were to the 
long ends. 

“The long ends were a little nearer 
together than they were to the short 


ends. ly 
“He laid the short stick across the , 


long ones where they were tied to- 
gether and tied that in place. Hl 
“Then he tied a string ali around 
the outside. 
“He tied itto each end of each stic 
and drew it from one to another quite | 
tigh 


Phis held them all in place and 
made an edge to the kite frame. i 
““Then he laid the kite frame on a 
sheet of paper and cut all around it. | 

“He left enough of the paper | 
around the edge to lap over the string. | 
He folded this down and pasted it in | 
place. He made the paste with flour | 
and water. 

“While the paste was drying, he , 
folded a lot ot small pieces of paper, 
and tied them in little knots that he 
made ina string. “This was for the | 
tail 

“When the paste was dry, he tas- 
tened the tail and the string to the, 
kite, and then it was ready to fly. 

“I think I could make a kite my- | 
self!" cried little John, when he got 
through remembering. 

And so he could, and did. 
~-Character Building Reader. 


Mary’s Illness | 


~Mary was a little girl. She was four | 
years nf age. She was alwavs.a good girl 
and her mother and father loved her 
Very very much. She did not have any 
brothers or sisters. | 

One day she felt very sick so her | 
mother put her tobed. Then she tele- 
phoned to Dr. Parker and told him that 
her daughter was sick. Dr. Parker got 
his car and drove to Mrs. Ray's house. 
Mr. Ray opened the door for Dr. Par- 
ker. He took off his hat and hurried up- 
stairs to Mary's bedroom. 

He sat down by Mary's bed and felt 
her pulse. Mrs. Ray felt very anxious 
and began to cry Mr. Ray held his 
wife’s hand and told her not to cry 
Dr. Parker told them that Mary had 
pneumonia. 

Mary was very sick fortwo months. 
Her mother took care of her and tried 
to make her well again. At first she 
could not walk very far, but in three 
months she was able to go out and play. 

James E. Matthews. 


When Obedience Saveda Man's - 


Life 

One morning Daddy said to Stephen 
and Ruth, “‘Go outside and pick up 
some playthings you have left in the 
yard. It's going to rain, and yourthings 
must not get wet. 

As Stephen and Ruth went out the 
front door, Martha passed by 

“Come out and play,” said Martha. 


“We can’t,’”’ said Ruth. ““We 
must carry our playthings into the 
“You can do that after a while,’ | 
said Martha. 

“No, we can’t,”’ said Stephen. 
“Daddy told us to do it now, and we 
have to mind him.”’ 

Under the apple-tree where he had 
been reading, Stephen found his best | 
book; and in the yarden, sitting ina 
doll buggy, Ruth found her loveliest 
doll. 

As both children went into the house 
with their things, the sturm broke. The 
lightning flashed; the wind blew; and 
the rain fell in torrents. 

“We found them just in time.” 
said Stephen| “‘I’m glad we did as 
Daddy told us to do.”* 

“I'm glad, too,”’ said Ruth. 

“And so am I,"' said Daddy as he 
patted Ruth on the shoulder. I’m) 
always glad when I see my boy and ~ 
girl obey promptly. Sometime I will 
tell you the story of aman whose life 
was saved because he obeyed prompt- 


“Tell us now,”’ begged the child- 
ren. Lg 

So Daddy said, “‘Once upon a 
time there lived a man named Noah. 
Now one day, God said to ‘Noah, ‘I 
am going to send a heavy rain, and 
cover all the earth with water.’ And 
God told Noah to build an ark."” 

“What's an ark?"* asked Ruth. 

“An ark is a boat built something 
like a house. 

“As soon as God told him what to 
do, Noah began to build this ark His 
friends made fun of him, but he kept 
right on with his work, and when the 
ark was finished, God said, ‘Go into 
the ark and take your wife, and sons, 
and_your sons’ wives and two of every 
kind of animal.’ 


“So Noah took his family, and two 
into the ark, 
the 


of every kind of anim: 
When they were inside, with 
doors shut tight, the rain came 
rained for forty daysand forty nigh 
and the water rose over the mountai 
tops. But the ark floated on the 


water. 


you see,"” ended Daddy, 


because Noah obeyed Go 
’ —Junior Home. 


The Tree Bud’s Cradle Song 
Roc by, baby, 
Up in atree; 
Rock-a-by, baby. 
What can we see? 


Little brown cradles? 
Yes, thar : 
Little brown cradles 
Never will fall. 


Where are the babi 
Oh! they are ther 

‘Tucked in their blankets 
Away from the air. 


Dear little nurslings, | 
Quiet all day, | 

In their green nightgowns 
Folded away. 


North wind is piping | 
Loud lullaby; 

He couldn't soften 
His voice, did he try. 


Sleep ull the springtime | 
Brightens the sky, | 
Little leaf babies. 
We love you. Good-bye 
Kate L. Brown. 


I'd like to be a Peanut Man 
And have a whistling stove, 

And sell peanuts to the kids. 
Wherever | might rove. 


| cae, about it. 
| “that Noah and his family were saved | hey mnt 


jer. 


Telling Time 
“Tick, tick, tock, 
lam a clock, 

This is what I say. 
Tick, tick, tock, 

[ am a clock, 
Wind me ev'ry day. 


“Then my hands, 
Around will go, 
‘Trav'ling’ round the dial, 
Not too fast, 

Not too slow, 

Steady all the while. 


“Tick, tick, tock, 
I am the clock, 
Listen to my song. 
Tick, tick, tock, 

I am the clock, 

I strike the hours, 

“‘Ding-dong.’ *’ ’ 

By Dorothy Baruch. 
Mary’s Surprise 

Mary was a little girl. Very often 
she went with her father and mother 
to find interesting things in the out-of- 
door world. 

One day when they were looking 
about among some bushes, Mary spied 
a queer-looking object. She called her 
father to come and see. It was long 
and narrow and it was fastened to a 
twig. She was sure that it wasn't a 
bud or a flower ora leaf but she could- 
n't guess whatit was. Can you guess? 

Her father told her it was.a cocoon. 
He explained that inside the cocoon 
there was something sleeping and he 
told her that by and by the sleeping 
thing would wake upand it would break 
the cocoon and come out. 

Mary was very much excited. She 
wanted to know all about it but her 
father told her she must wait and sce. 
He said it would be a very wonderful 
surprise for her. ; 

Then her father cut off the twig and — 
they carefully carried the cocoon home 
and Mary put the cocoon ina little box 
and the next morning she cook it to 
school with her. 

-When the children saw Mary's 
surprise they wanted to know all about 
Mary told them where she found 
it and what her father had told her 
Then she told them that 
they must wait for the surprise to hap- 


Jary did « funny thing. She 
put the box and the cocoon in her lock- 
‘Then she did another funny thing. 
She forgot all about her treasure. 

Several months passed. The child- 
ren forgot the cocoon, too, for they 
were busy with winter fun and work 

Then one bright sunny morning in 
spring, one of the children gave ashout 

Allthe children ran to see and they 
all shouted with excitement, too. © 

There in Mary's lockery in the 
where she had left her cocoon, \as 
the cocoon broken open and beside it 
was something new. It was the win- 


| derful surprise her father had told ler 


about. It was a big. beautiful, maoy- 
colored moth. 
By Viretta C. Van Dora 


The Squirrel - 
Whisky-Frisky, 
Hippity hop, 

_ Up he goes 
‘To the tree top! 
Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
‘Yo the ground. 
Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
“Vall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail. 
Where's his supper? 
In the shell; 
Snappy, cracky, 
Out it fell. 


Tue Canapian 


The Crow 

‘The crow is larger than any other of 
ourcommon blackbirds. Athough the 
crow’s feathers are black, yet in the 
sunlight a beautiful purple plays over 
the plumage, especially about the neck 
and back; ithaslong, powerful wings; 
its tail is medium sized and is not 
notched at the end; its feetare long and 
strong; the track shows three toes 
directed forward and one long one 
directed backward. Its beak is very 
strony and is used for tearing the flesh 
of its prey and for defense, and in fact, 
for almost anything that a beak could 
be used for; its eye is all black and is 
very keen and intelligent. When 
hunting for food in the field, it usually 
walks, but sometimes hops. The 
crow’s nest is usually very large; it is 
made of sticks of grape vines and bark, 
sod, horse-hair, moss and grasses. It 
is placed in trees or in tall bushes rare- 
ly less than twenty feet from the 
ground. The*eggs are pale bluish 
greenor nearly white with brownish 
markings. “The young crows hatch in 
April or May. Both parents are 
devoted to the care of the young, and 
remain with them during most of the 
summer. I have often seen a mother 
crow feeding her young ones which 
were following her with obstreperous 
caws, although they were as large as 
she. 

Crows gather in flocks for the win- 
ter; these flocks number from fifty to 
several hundred, all having a common 
roosting place, usually in pine orhem- 
lock forests or among other ever- 
greens. They go out from these 
roosts during the day to get food, often 
making journeys of many miles. Dur- 
ing the nesting Season they scatter in 
pairs and do not gather again in flocks 
until the young are fully grown. 

The crow is a general feeder and will 
catalmost any food; generally, how- 
ever, it finds its food upon the ground. 
The food given to. nestlings is very 
largely insects, and many pests are thus 
destroyed. The crows damage the 
farmer by pulling the sprouting corn 
and by destroying the eggs and young 
of poultry. “They also do much harm 
the egzs and nestlings of 
our native birds which are beneficial to 
the farmer; they also do some harm 
by distributing the seeds of poison iv 
and other noxious plants, All these 
must be set down in the account 
against the crow, but on the credit side 
must be placed the fact that it does a 
tremendous amount of good work for 
the farmer by eating injurious insects, 
especially the grubs and cut-worms 
which work in the ground, destroying 


the roots of grasses and grains. It 
also kil, many mice and other rodents 
which 


ire destructive to crops. 


The Giant and the ‘eakettle 
AS otch lad named James Watt 


Was once sitting by the fire in his 
picts ~ kitchen, As his mother put 
eke 


watch “he kettle, and see that it does 
not bo!’ over’? 

Jami said, “All right, mother; I 
will watch it for you."’ 

By ind by the kettle began to. sing. 
Now Jumie was a clever boy and was 
alway ‘eying to find out all he could 
about things. So he said to. himself, 

Who makes the kettle sing?”” And 
Fe sat thinking, till his mother came 

The 


"the said to her, “‘Mother, there 
a Gant in that kettle.”’ 
His iiother only laughed at him,and 


a fOh, you silly boy, how could 
Th, ‘© tgtant in that little kettle? 
“te is nothing in it but boiling 
Mater 
“Ah 


but there is something else in 


it Crores 30! 
There isa giant in it, 


and you will hear him rattling the lid, 
and making the kettle sing. z 

‘My gaint likes to be kept shut in. 
He is always strongest then. If that 
lid Were twenty times as heavy, I be- 
lieve he could lift it, and make it dance 
about.’” 

“And what may be the name of 
your fine giant, Jamic?’’ said his 
mother, laughing at him again. 

Twill very soon tell you that,’’ re- 
plied Jamie. ‘‘His name is Steam; 
and he is stronger than a hundred 
horses.’” 

James Watt was right. When he 
grew to be aman, he made big, power- 
ful engines. And when people asked 
him what would make his engines 
work, he said, ““The steam will do 
that for me.” 

But James Watt's engines could 
only stand still and do their work. 
They could not run along upon wheels. 


—Selected. 
How the Robin got its Red 
Breast 


Long ago, in the far north,where it 
is very cold, there was only one fire. 

An old man and his little son took 
care of this fire and kept it burning day 
and night. They knew that if the fire 
went out all the people would freeze » 
and the white bear would have the north 
land all to himself. 

One day the old man became very 
ill, so that his son had everything to do. 
For many days and nights the boy brav- 
ely took care of his father and kept the 
fire burning. Bur at last he became so 
tired and sleepy that he could no longer 
walk. 

Now the white bear was always 
watching the fire. 

He longed for the time when he 
should have the north land all to 
himself. 

When he saw how tired and sleepy 
the little boy was, he stayed close to the 
fire and laughed to himself. 

One night the poor little boy could 
keep awake no longer and fell fast 
asleep. Then the white bear ran as 
fast as he could and jumped upon the 
fire with his wet feet and rolled upon it. 
Atlast he thought it was all out, and 
went happily away to his cave. 

But a gray robin had been flying near 
and had seen what the white bear was 
doing. She waited until the bear had 
gone av ‘Then she flew down and 
searched with her sharp little eyes until 
she found a tiny live spark. 

For a long time she patiently fanned 
this spark with her wings. Her little 
breast was scorched red, but she did not 
give up. Afterawhilea fine red blaze 
sprang up. “Then she flew away to 
every hut in the north land. 

Everywhere that she touched the 
ground, a fire began to burn; so that 
soon instead of one little fire, the whole 
north land was lighted up. 

Now, all that the white bear could 
do was to go further back into his cave 
and growl. Fornow, indeed, he knew 
that the north land was not all for him. 

And this is the reason why the people 
in the north country love the robin. 
And they are never tired of telling their 
children how it got its red breast. 

—Flora Cooke's Myths. 


For Want of a Nail 
“Good morning, neighbor, 


and 


how have you fared? 
cellently. The weather was 
fine and the fair well attended. 1 sold 


everything at good prices, and have my 
pockets full of silver and gold. 

“Well, tell no one till you are safe~ 
at home again. And, by the way, | 
see your horse has lost a nail from his 
left frontshoe. Better stop atthe next 
village and have it attended too.”” 


“Perhaps so. We'llsee. I'm in 


Listen, ! great haste. Good morning!” 


__ If I were you, I would take no 
risks. id morning!’” 

Horse and driver went on ata smart 
trot t'll they reached the next village. 

Here the man stopped for a bite to 
eat, but did not spare time to have his 
horse shod. g 

On they went, through village after 
village, and more than once some 
friendly voice called out to the driver to 
tell him his horse was losing a shoe. 
This only annoyed the man, and he 
urged the horse on faster, so impatient 
was he to reach home and tell his 
family what good luck he had had at 
the fair. 

When the journey was neatly end- 
ed they came to steep part of the road 
that has from that day to this been call- 
ed Horseleg Hill. Forhere it was that 
the poor beast paid for his master’s 
careless by falling and breaking his 
eg. 

The horse was worth more in morey 
alone than all the mar had made atthe 
fair, to say nothing of the love the mas- 
ter’s children all bore him, for he was 
a gentle beast. He had to be shot to 
end his pain, for there was no curing 


i 

; of the battle. the kingdom) was 
ox 

All for the want of a horse 


e nail!” 


The Vikings 

In the past you have read a great 
deal about the invaders whom Asser 
and the English people generally call- 
ed, the Danes. A better name for 
them is Vikings, or “‘creek men.’” 
These sea-rovers of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark were so called because 
they were in the habit of mooring their 
ships in the bays and creeks, ready to 
pounce upon peaceful merchant ships 
passing their shores. 

The Vikings were of the same race 
as the English, their language was 
somewhat similar, and their customs 
were largely the same. The Vikings 
of the eighth and ninth centuries re- 
sembled in all respects the Englishmen 
who had conquered Britain in the 
ixth century. History was repeating 
itself. Just as the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes had swarmed across the seas, 
sailed up the rivers, plundered home- 
steads, fired houses, and slaughtered 
or carried off into captivity the British 
inhabitants of the country, so now the 
Vikings descended upon the English 
and treated them in the same way 

While the English had been con- 
verted to Christ y and had become 
partly ci d, the Vikings still gloried 
in their descent from W odin, and revel- 
led in bloodthirsty warfare. “They 
hated those who had abandoned the 
old, fierce faith of their fathers for the 
mild worship of Christ, and fell upon 
them with especial fu They shed 
with joy the blood of priests; they loved 
to rob and defile churches. “They 
Were a scourge not only to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, but to the whole 
of Europe. France, Italy, Sicily, Rus- 
sia, and Germany, all were their prey. 

No race of the ancient or modern 
world has ever “‘followed the sea’’ 
with such fearlessness and keen delighe 
as the Vikin; The sea was their 
“swan road,”” their “Viking path,” 
their “‘land of the keel,”” their’ “glitter- 
ing home.’ The ships were their 
““deer of the surf” and their “horses 
of the sea." We know exactly what 
those ships were like, for in the year 
1880 a burial-mound was opened at 
Gokstadt, in Southern Norway, and 4 
Viki ip was unearthed. 

i ix feet long on 
ight fect over 
all. It was fifteen and halt feet in 
extreme width, three and a half feer 
deep, was clincher built, and caulked 
with hair. _ Its proportions were beau- 
tiful, and the whole ship was light, 


A March Son; 


March hax come with many weathers, 
Trees are blown about like feathers, 
<Helgh-liot the w raint 
Now it pipes and whistles sbrilly, 
Rushes down where lands are hilly, 
Sweeps actos the level plain. 


Now breaxs forth the sunshine brightly, 
Carol poy the song birds lightly. 
jeigh-| y 
4 he roo! 


Where the prinroses are peeping 
Wakes the dormouse from his sleeping: 
_Helgh-bo! the bursting bud! 
Gilden in the lanes areplaying, 
Looking forwant to the Maying, 
In the time of leafy wood. 


fect 


ed. 


strong, and graceful. When the ship 
was dug up it was found to contain a 
chamber in which lay steepest some 
forgotten Viking chief, together with 
the reinains of dogs and peacocks. 
Around the ship's sides were the skele- 
tons of thirteen horses. The prow 
was turned seaward, as though ready 
for a voyage. 

All Viking ships were built on this 
model, and they varied in length from 
fifty feet to a hundred and fifty feet or 
more, and had from twelve to thirty- 
five seats for the rowe The larger 
vessels were decked, and had cabins 
below and a raised platform aft. Us- 
ually they were painted white, blue, 
}orred. Over the gunwale were hung 
the warriors’ shields, both to save 
space and to serve as armourplate. 

Both ends of the ship wete built a- 
like, so that it could be sailed with 
| equal ease in either direction. Each 
| ship had one mast, with a square sail 
of woollen stuff, either white or col- 
oured in stripes of blue, red, and green. 
The high prows of the ship were carv- 
ed into the likeness ofa dragon, a bird, 
or some other animal. In these some- 
what small and not very seaworthy 
| ships the Vikings made voyages which 
are simply astounding to us to-day. For 
example, they not only crossed the 
North Sea to the Orkneys, and to the 
Humber, but actually discovered Ice- 
land, Greenland, and, according to 
some writers, North America. 

Their barks were to be found on all 
the seas of Western Europe, not be- 
cause the Vikings loved the life of a 
rover, but because they were now 
obliged to seek new homes in foreign 
lands. The King of Norway, Harold 
ba . had overcome the petty kings 
of Norway one after another, and had 
made himself supreme king. Many 
of the petty kings took to their ships, 
and with their wives and families set 
off across the “swan road,’ to find 
new homes for themselves in distant 
and better-favoured lands. “They were 
joined by numbers of the freemen, who 
found their rights taken from them by 
the king, and heavy taxes placed on 
their shoulders. 

We may divide the Viking invasions 


of England ints three periods. The 
first period was the raiding period. 
‘The Vikings sailed up the river mouths, 


threw up steckaded earthworks as their 
headquarters, and then scoured the 
country far and wide, slaying the peo 
ple, burning the towns and minsters, 
carving blood-eagles on the backs of 
the priests, and carrying off cattle and 
goods till the land was bare and their 
ships were full of booty. This period 
lasted from A. D) 787 to about 866. 

The second period was that of set- 
dement. By the end of the ninth 
century Vikings had set up kingdoms 
in Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Ork- 
neys, in Yorkshire and in East Ang’ 
The largest of these, kingdoms was 
that known as the Danelaw, which, as 
you know, isthe part of England where 
the Danes were masters. It includ- 
ed the famous five boroughs of Leicest- 
er, Lincoln, Nottingham, Stamford, 
and Derby. —Highr Reader. 


The morning steals upon the night, 
melting the darkness. Shakespeare, 


Pace 8 


a 


He Worried About It 


“The sun's heat will give out in ten million 
more, 


‘And he worried about: y 

“1 wilt sure igre fut then if itdowan't before. 
about tt: 

4 he nelenitista wad 


It would ory ve pu ou 
whole mignty universe then would be 


In all xelr 

And the wi 
“And he worried about it, 

“And some day the earth will fail into thesun,” 
‘And he worried about its 


“Just aa sture, and ax straight, aa if ahot fron a 
gun, 


nd he worried 

“Whee strong gravitation 
H 

Just picture he sald, “what a fearful collapse 


It will come sn a fow ‘million ages, perhaps 


“The earth will become much too small for the 
TACE, 


* And he worried about it, 
“When we'll pay thirty dollars an inch for pure 
space, i 
"And he worried about it, 
“The earth willbe crowded -o much, without 
doubt, 
That there'll ‘be 
stick out, 
‘And no room for one thoughts to wander 
about.” 
‘And he worried about it. 


about it; 
unbuckles her 


no rvom fot one® tongue to 


“The Gulf stream will curve and New England 
stew torrider,” 
And he worried about its 
the climate of southern-mot 


‘ind he worried about it: 
rop Will be knocked ints stnall smith- 


up our mowing machines 


And crocediles b 
crops of potatoes and 


‘Awl well lose our fn 
bea: 


dhe worried about it: 
ber and coal will give ont, 
And he worried about its 
“Just then the Ice Age will return cold and 
1 


aw, 
Frozen men will «tand still with arn out- 
stretched in awe, 
‘A= if voinly bereeching a Keneral thaw,” 
‘And be worried about it. 


wa-hing (a dollar a day), 
Jid not Worry about it; 
er sewed shirt, the rude grocer to 


His wife took 


Hix daugh 


pay’, 
Fredidn’t worry about it. 
Whilehis wife beat her tireless rub-a-dub-d ub 
the Wash board drum in her ols wooden tuly 
He -at by the « let her rubs, 
it 


The Astonishing Result | 
(Continued from first pages | 
era, Harvey—that you've been talking ; 
about? I think it would be nice for | 
the bunch to have their pietures taken. | 
What do you say, fellows?" | 
“I've got to carn the money first, 
responded Harvey, with a laugh in | 
which the others joined—nor did he | 
care a whit. 
‘There was so much to talk about! 
that he wasa little late in getting home. | 
The town clock was just striking six 
as he wentin, and he hung up his cap | 
and smoothed his rampled hair with his 
hands as he entered the dining-room 
where the family were already sitting | 
down to the table =| 
“Well, you came near being late)” | 
said his Aunt Kate, in a tone, how- 
ever, that showed she was anything but | 
provoked. “Harvey you'll be the; 
most pleased boy imaginable. What | 
do think has happene You 'Iinev- 
er vues, so | might as well tell. you: 
Gerald Cain came in and brought your 
ten dollarsto you, He said the man | 
just paid him to-day and he hurried | 
around with it as fastas he could. He 
certainly is a nice boy—and one that a} 
great many men would do well to pat- 
ternafter. It’s under your plate, dear. 
(iputicheretoriexfekeeping ds 
Harvey lifted his plate and the mon- 
ey slipped between his thumb and fin- 
ger, and for one brief moment he 
thought he was going to have aspasm. 
He laughed until the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, and his aunt and uncle and 
little Lewis stared at him first in a 
amazement, then in alarm. What 
could be the matter? 
“Oh he gasped, when he could 
find his voice. ““This is the funniest 
thing | ever heard of in all my life! 
Ir smy ten dollars that 1 paid the milk 
bill with’ 1 know it because it’s brand 
new and she folded it in three creases 
to get itin the letter—it isn’t likely 
that two brand-new bills folded just 
that way would be floating around to- 
day And so it was really me that 


| that work is beneath their dignity. Yet 


started it! 


| paid what we owed, and 


Mr. Ladd paid his feed bill with it, ‘and 
Harrison Carney andI took it up to 
the blacksmith’s shop to pay for that 
work—and dear knows what happened 
after that, but it got around to the man 
who owed Gerald, and he paid him, 
and Gerald brought itback to me. Oh, 
isn’t it funny!”” 

“Well, now, that just shows’’ said 
Mrs. Evans, in almost an awestruck 
tone, “‘the direct consequence of pay- 
ing one’s bills. There wasn’t a soul 
to-day who got this money but passed 
it righton: Dear me, I wish every- 
body in town couldsee how quickly 
the money runs around. It would do 
them all good.”” 

“Ves, Kate, you're right!’ said 
Mr. Evans, with some emphasis, ‘'A 
great many of the business failures are 
of people who would be perfectly sol- 
vent if they could collect their bills 
simply from those debtors who are easi- 
ly able to pay. The large majority of 
people are honest, I believe, but itis 
the few, indifferent, selfish ones who | 
are loathe to disturb their bank accounts 
for fear of losing a little interest, who | 
catch the others in the cog-wheels | 
where they are able to advance only as 
fast as those |behind them can push | 
them along. It wasa nice thing for 
you to do, Harvey—to pay up that bill | 
this morning—but | guess you've ar- 
rived at that conclusion yourself, have- i 
tyou?’” 

“I certainly have!’’ responded his 
nephew, in a tone that showed he 
meantit.—King Own. 


It Starts in the Home 

Fifty-six college men went to the 
United Penitentiary at Atlanta last year. 

Education did not keep them out of 
the prison. 

Chancellor Brown, “who presides 
over New York University’s 20,000 | 
students says that among college men 
lack of character and not lack of tech- 
nique is the chief cause of failure. 

‘Think over yourown acquaintances. 

Has not character been the most 
important element in any career you 
count successful? 

Character is not taught inthe schools | 
orelsewhere. Voltaire, remembering 
his Greek, remarked that character “‘is 
what nature has graven in us.”” 

The old Frenchman thought that 
character, like the shape of the face, is 
acquired at birth, and nothing much 
can be done about it. Strong argu- 
ments support that opinion. For ex- 
ample, we read in the morning paper 
that in the same congested quarter two | 
boys grew up together, one to be a 
policeman and the other a murderer. | 

Nature wrote something in one lad 
which made him a protector of socicty 
and the other a destroyer. Why? 

We can't change the qualities nature 
bestows upon us but we can choose 
our own behavior and that, too, is 
character. 

What nature writes upon you dep- 
ends upon youas much as upon nat- 
ure. 

If you work, one impression willbe 
made. If you are taught to idle, you 
will become a different kind of person. 

European noblemen have been taught 


they still wantto live and live on an 
expensive scale. Consequently, they 
seek to marry rich American girls. So 
the “‘noble’’ tradition produces one 
kind of character. It is not a pleasant 
type, as Americans who are trained 
to work see things. 

Take a newborn baby and within 
sharp limits almost any kind of character 
may be formed. 

You can’t change disposition or 
temperament, but the atmosphere in 
which a child is reared determines the 
ideas which will govern him. A child's 


mindis aclean tablet on which environ- 
ment etches character. 


Tf you want a child to lie, give him 


an example of mendacity. He may 
not like what he sees but the chances 
are he will learn unconsciously. The 
sons of drunkards are often teetotalers. 

They, too, are influenced by what 
they see. 

Fundamental moral ideas are usually 
acquired early. Many achild of seven 
has developed traits, good as well as 
evil, which the longest life will not 
eradicate. Psychologists now trace the 


‘beginning of crime far back toward 


infancy. ‘The foundations of a good 
life are laid during the same early years. 

Responsibility for character training 
cannot be delegated to the colleges or 
to the schools cither for that matter. 
Characts, comes out of the home. 

What you are will powerfully influ- 
ence your children. “They will imitate 
your virtues and they won't overlook 
your vices. But happily they are not 
tied to you. For regardless of home 
and all of the other forces of environ- 
ment, each of us finally makes his or 
her own decision. Past experience 
may render one choice easier than the 
other, but in the end we are still free. 

Some, like Leopold and Leob, des- 
pite college training, land in prison. 

Lincolns and Edisons, denied every 
special privilege, reach the highest em- 
inence. Character, not education, 
determines the destination. —Colliers. 


Amazing Heroism 

Ignacio Espinosa is a railway en- 
gineer down in Mexico. 

In the city of Cordoba a box-car 
containing dynamite got on fire, and a 
terrific explosion was imminent, sure 
to cause immense loss of life. 

Espinosa coolly connected his engine 
to the box-car and ran it out of the city 
as swiftly as possible, disconnecting his 
engine when he had gone two miles 
out., 

He had no sooner done this and got 
to a safe distance than the dynamite 
blew up. 

Surely the heroes are not all dead. 

“That was as brave a deed as any 
sung by the poets or recorded in the 
annals of knighthood. And_ it was 
more than brave, it was sacrificial. 


Our Bible 


Apart from all questions of its reli- 
gious and historical import, and which 
do not here concern us, the Bible isan 
epic, if not a history, of the world; or 
to change the metaphor, it unrolls a vast 
panoramain which the ages of the 
world move before us ina long train of 
solemn imagery, from the creation of 
earth and the heavens onward to the 
final passing away of all this material 
universe and the coming of a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein shall 
dwell righteousness. Against this yor- 
geous background, this ever-shifting 
scenery, now bright with the hues of 
heaven, now lurid with the glare of 
hell, we see mankind strutting and play- 
ing their little part on the stage of 
history. We see them taken from the 
dust and returning to the dust; we see 
the rise and fall of empires; we see 
great cities, now the hive of busy mul- 
titudes, now silent and desolate, a den 
of wild ‘beasts. All life's fever is 
there—its loves and hopes and joys, 
its high endeavours, its suffering and 
sin and sorrow. Andthen, last of all, 
we see the great white throne and the 
endless multitude gathered before it; 
we hear the final doom pronounced; 
and as the curtain falls we catch a 
glimpse of the fires of hell and the 
glories of heaven —a vision of a world 
(how different from this!) where 
care and sin and sorrow shall be no 
more, where saints shall rest trem. 
their labours, and where God Himself 
shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes Sir James G. Frazer, O.M 


When we are in doubt it is always 
a source of encouragement to know 
that others have come through like 
experiences. What has been borne 
can be endured again; where victories 
have been won they are still possible, 


The child is a most perceptive 
ceature; and if we put before it a low 
standard, it will in later days carry out 
the same dea with respect to its own 
children —Dean of Norwich. 
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Emily's Easter Bonnet 
By Auice L. Wuisron 


IHERE was a song on 
the lips of Emily Aus- 
tin as she went about 
the ordinary task of set- 
ting the house in order 
l 2 ‘on Saturday morning. 

‘And on this particular morning, to 

Emily's adoring Aunt Virgie with 
whom she lived, the song seemed even 
sweeter than ever before. 
Aunt Virgie was one of those rare 
creatures iff this world, who, though 
old in years, Was young in heart and 
still remembered the joyousness of 
youth in others. 

And no young girl in Simpsonville 
was so humored and petted as Emily. 

That she should have the best of 
everything had been Aunt Virgie’s 
tule ever since the lite miss of three 
summers had come to share her life 
and with the passing years the girl had 
but grown dearer ana sweeter to the 
woman. And now, at the age of 
sixteen, Emily was looking at the 
world through rose-colored glasses and 
still believing in fairies. 

Because she was sweet and unassum- 
ing and natural everybody loved her, 
and nothing Was quite complete in the 
village withont this joy-spreading cre: 
ture of Aunt Virgie's training; cons 
quently, when the Missionary Society 
of Simpsonville decided to put on an 
Faster cantata for the benefit of the 
litle church, Emily was immediately 


Emily, sitting close to the window of 
the suburban trolley, watched the 
freshly-ploughed fields and budding 
trees go past, with a strange mixture 
of joy and happiness in her young soul. 
Then suddenly she became conscious 
of a voice behind her—somebody was 
talking to somebody else—and that 
wasn't all; they were talking about ber 
~she had plainly heard the voice speak 
the name of Emily Austin—and listen- 
ing to the conversation that followed 
senta wave of hot blood rushing 
through the veins of the girl. 

In orderto see who it might be so 
openly discussing her, Emily took a 
le handmirror from her bag and 
leveled it on the speakers behind her. 
"o her astonishment she recogniz- 
ed Mrs. George Kates, anda stranger. 
Emily moved restlessly in her seat, but 
neither woman noticed her 

“You know,’’ said Mrs. Kates to 
the stranger, ‘‘that girl coming into the 
life of Virgie Austin as she did, strip- 
ped her own life of everything beauti- 
ful." 

Oey 1 know it did,’ answered 
the companion. **You know Iwasa 
very close friend of Virgie’s then, but 
she felt it was her duty toaccept herdead. 
brother's child, regardless of the sac- 
tifice she had to make to do it.”” 

“*And just think,’’ responded Mrs. 
Kates, “Virgie could have been mis- 
tress of Hill Top Manor. Judge Sand- 
ers was with her that summer.” 


“Prue enough,”’ replied the friend, 


chosen for the leading-tole. ge erence but J Sanders was only. a.normal 


This brought considerable talk bi 
tweenthe girland her aunt. “There 
were costumes to. be purchased that 
would be of no value whatever except 


niata was to take place ons 
ning, this outlay of mon 
voc solve the problem of a 
wn and bonnet for Sunday 


Easter in Simpsonville was rigidly 


hered (0 as the day of b anging— 
everviody who changed hats at all, 
changed them at Easter and October, 
and | yyily heretofore had been num- 
bered with the changers; and chis 
Seas: ally beautiful. 
Ena had dropped 
into | millinery store several 
times at, to try on, and ev 


price a most adorable creation 
tulle and straw She had told 
ic of the two first moves, 
n she had priced the hat that 
ted so much, she immediately 
to mention the matter no fur- 
nobody knew better than Emi- 
ions of Aunt Virgie’s pu 
Nevertheless, by the time 
olled around, the costumes for 
tata had been purchased. 
w dress with a fluffy-rufly skirt 
4 ribbon sashes was hanging in 
closet—only a hat was lacking 
her Easter costume complete 
hefore night came down again 
id have thar, for that morning 
he came down to breakfast she 
ind a crisp ten-dollar bill under 
te, marked pending money 
new hat. 
stand suck alittle while, too, 
vedto Emily-the house was in 
‘order from cellar to garret and 
son her way to the 
‘asa beautiful: morning, and 


aturally he didn’t want a 
-old yirl tagging around after 


knew. th; interrupted 
Mrs. Kates, “‘but she was too smart to 
to underta an adopted baby and a 
husband at the same time, and she b 
heen one of the bravest little soldiers 
1 ever knew in my life. She has dress- 
ed and fed and cared for and educated 
this niece as well as any girl in Simp- 
sonville, and the gitl is really worthy, 
but she’s never waked up to her in- 
debtedness, and surely, there's no sec- 
ret about the way Virgie has managed 
todoit,’’ continued the woman—"‘one 
look at the poor little thing is enough 


rgie 


to convince anybody it has been 
through loving sacri Why, she 
hasn’t had a new hat in ten years, and 


that little black alpaca dress of hers is 
most ironed through from pressing 

“And still,”’ chimed in the voice of 
the stranger, “Judge Sanders is single, 
and Hill Vop Manor is without amis- 


At the next stop the nvo women left 
the car, but the weight of their con- 
versation lingered in Emily's“ heart 

How much, she wondered; of what 
she had Overheard was true?) Cover- 
ing her face with her handkerehief, she 
let her thoughts drift back over the 
period she had lived in the cottage on 
Maple street. 

Mentally she saw herself. friendless, 
lonely baby shipped across the continent 
with atag of identification securely pin- 
ned to her little red cloa Vividly she 
recalled the face of the kind gentleman 
and lovely little woman who had recely- 
ed her from the train when she reach- 
ed Simpsonville. She recalled bits of 
conversation between the lady and 
gentleman as they drove from the vil- 


age depot to the little haa Maple 
Street that had been such a haven of 
love for her; she recalled how, after 
an argument with her aunt, the kind- 
faced gentleman had left the house, 
and had never been back. since—and 
suddenly she knew that man was Judge 
Sanders. 

Slowly, painfully through the girl’s 
mind ran the days, months and years 
that had followed, and as each one 
passed, the knowledge grew that the 
conversation between the two women 
she had overhead had been the truth— 
she herself had erased happiness from 
the life of Aunt Virgie; she had been 
clothed, fed and educated by personal 
sacrifice on the part ofthis aunt—every- 
thing she had heard wastrue! A little 
shiver of pain crossed her heart as she 
mentally visualized Aunt Virgie’s worn 
hat and faded black alpaca. Vhen 
suddenly something new and strange 
began to stir within her young soul, 
and, brushing away the mist of tears: 
thar had come unbidden to her 
she lifted her head and turned her face 
again to the w ‘a ls 

“Ingrate—am 1?" s\ 
self. “‘Well, we'll see!”’ 

Twenty minut ter Emily was 
walking down the main thoroughfare 
of the city. At Burkett’s she paused. 
long enough to get one fleeting glance 
of the blue tulle and straw hat, then on 
she went until at last she stood before 
a queer little shop with three balls hang- 
ing out in front. 

Kora. moment she hesitated to enter 
the door for many a stringe story. had 
she heard of the little pawnbroker on 
the corner of Market and Fifth Streets, 
then thrusting fear to the winds, she 
laid her hand on the knob and walked 
in 

‘Timidly she inquired for the buyer, 
and when he made his appearance at 
the little wicker window she even more 
timidly placed before him her one trea- 
sured possession in the world the one 
thing that had not come to her through 
the generosity of her aunt her one 
inheritance 
“You want to get a loan on this: 
the man inquired as he examined the 
trinket of ivoryland pearls suspended on 
a heavy gold chain. 

“No,”’ answered Emily, “Twantto 
sell it outright.” 

“Iris quite valuable,” answered the 
man. ‘I will give you three hundred 
dollars for it.” 

‘“Three hundred dollars!” ’ exclaim 
ed Emily in astonishment. Why 
why—I never dreamed of it being 
worth that—I really never expected 
anything like that!”’ 

“Perhaps then you'd like te borrow 
fifty dollars on it,” offered the man. 

“No,” answered the girl, 
sell it outright."” 

‘That this one trinket inherited from 
her mother was worth three hundred 
dollars was almost beyond the girl's 
scope of comprehension. She laughed 
to herself as she recalled how often 
she had lost the thing many 
times during her life--and every time 
somebody had found and returned itto 
her. What wouldn’tithave done for 
Aunt Virgie in some of their ight 
financial pinches! Why hadn't she 
thought of selling it long ag 

“Because,"’ whispered that inner 


ever so 


1 wali 


The Angel at the Sepulchre 


Behold those sorrowing wom 
scomteas ia ce 
y ri 
Dispels the ahalown uf the aid ie 
Love lingers not for light, 
Faith tarriers not for slight. 


And, hastening on th 
Wiio shall roll tuck the 
z ‘hat we may come fuito t 
Bearing our spices and perfume!” 
Who shall thestone remove! 
Death cannot bar out love, 


mournful way, 2 
omer" they ay, 
tomb, 2°" 


tolled away, 
» The dawning. day 
he open tomb, 


But the dear body ix not here, 


They stand perploxed, and full of foar. 


rhe angel speaks: Ii 
‘The Lord is risen as Renata: 


‘The Lord that came to ai 
Is stronger than the gray 
Mrs. F. 


|. Ballard. 


voice so well known to humanity, 

you never thought further than your 
own comfort. You were perfectly sat- 
isfied to take all and give nothing but 
honeyed words and cafesses in return 
—but now you know --you understand 
what your existence has meant to a 
most unselfish creature—it's your 
chance to make Teparations.’ 

At Lerona’s exclusive ready-made- 
garment store Emily stopped and in- 
Spected costumes, Garmentafter gar- 
ment Was examined and laid aside until 
the clerk showed her a little creation 
of wisteria crepe. One glance at that 
convinced Emily it had been made 
especially for Aunt Virgie. 

Fortunately, she and her aunt were 
of thy same size>that beally accointed 
for Aunt Virgie’s shabby clothes in 
many eases, because the new ones had 
come to her, while the old_ones had 
been finished by Aunt Virgie. But 
this time it was tobe a different matter 
—Aunt Virgie was to have the new 
outht. To the wisteria gown, a pair 
jof black kid gloves, slippers and silk 
stockings were added, then a dainty 
| white handkerchief with a lavender 
| border. 

With these possessions she w 
Burkett’s millinery escablishment. 
| “Come rightin, Miss Emily,”* call- 
j eda yoice pleasantly when the girl 
entered the store. Your hat is still 
unsold.’” 

Emily glanced atthe bit of blue tulle 
\ and straw that had held such a strong 

place in her affections of late, but some- 
how, itseemed of no importance what- 
ever this morning. 
“TL guess you'll think I'm a queer 

ure, Miss Moss,’ answered Emi- 
jly, “but I've changed my mind alto- 
| gether about wanting that blue tulle and 
straw I want a—a—little toque—a 
| lavender toque with a bunch of spring 

violets on one side and a pretty How- 
ping veil.” 

Miss Moss looked her astonishment 

but her business was to sell to her 
customers what they wanted, and after 
considerable si ng and re-trim- 
ming, the ideal of Emily's mind was a 
realir 


At to, 


1 
ber 


at's perfectly beauriful, Miss 
‘the little milliner ‘declared, 
but much too ld for one of your 
youthful beauty.” 

“It would suit me all righ: 
about fitty, wouldn’tit?”* asked Emily. 
S Exactly,” Jaughed the woman, 

but sixteen and fifty are some years 
apart. 


Iwere 
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Love's redeeming work is done, 
Fought the oy oles the victory won; 
‘agony is o'er 


tory ix the earth no more. 


Vain the stone, the watch, the teal; 
Christ hath burst the gates of hell;- 
Death in vain forbids Him rise, 
‘Chriat hath opened Paradise. 


Soar we now where Christ hath led, 
Following our exalted Head; 

Made like Him, like Him we rise: 
Oars the cross, the yrave. the skies. 


Se 


The Comfort of Easter Day 

The child was sobbing bitterly. The 
sweet young mother whom he had 
loved was buried in the earth. She had 
gone forever. 

A loving aunt had come to take care 
of him, and she tried to comfort him. 

“Your mother is living still, dear,’’ 
she said. ““Youwillsce heragain. She 
is watching you thisminute. She loves 
you just the same as ever.’’ 

“No, no,’ wept the child; she is 
dead. “The doctor saidso; and I know 
it is true, because I kissed her, and she 
did not kiss me back again. If she had 
known, she would have kissed me back 
again—for she always did. And, oh, 
oh—my mother is dead!’” 

“I know itseems so, darling,” sigh- 
ed the aunt, whose own heart was sore 
and heavy, “‘but under that face there 
was yet life. Christ showed us that 
when he rose from the dead. He did- 
n't answer when his mother and his 
disciples called him; but one day he 
rose from this seeming death, to show 
us that no one really di That was 
the first Easter Day. Men had alwa: 
hoped—but they had never surely 
known before then—that the dead 
could rise-again. Is it not beautiful, 
dear? 

The child for a litle while seemed 
comforted. ‘Then he looked over to. 
the familiar chair where the sweet mo- 
ther had been wontto hold him and 
pet him, and again he broke into sobs. 
He was only five—and his little mind 
could not grasp the great, sweet truth 
which his aunt had been telling him. 
Atlast she said, “‘I will show itto you 
some time so that you will under- 
stand"? 

It was in the early springtime that 
the young mother had been laid away 
from his sight. “The cold winds were 
blowing, the trees looked bare and 
gaunt and dead. 

Out among the leafless woods the 
aunt led the grieving child. 

“See these poor trees,”’ she said to 
him. “‘Does it not look to you as 
though they are quite dead?"" 

He felt carefully of the branch’ 
which she held out to him. 

“Yes,"" he answered; ‘“‘it is only 
an old dead stick—just good to burn 
in the fire.’ 

“It seems so,”’ she admitted, “‘but 
Wait a while, and we will come back 
here again.” 

One warm, sunny day, a few weeks 
later, she took him to the same spot 
and showed him the same bough again. 
It was covered with soft, fuzzy leaf- 
buds, and little clusters of tender green 
leaves were bursting from them. 

“his is the same bough that you 
thought was dead."" she said. “What 
do you think pow 
‘It wasn’t dead, was 
ed the child slowly. ‘What pretty 
leaves! 1am glad it wasn’t dead.” 

“And it isso with our dear ones 
who die,” she reminded him gently. 
“They seem dead, but they really live; 
and somewhere they are happy and 
beautiful ~more beautiful than they 
were here—just as the leaves are more 
beautiful than the bare tree. “” 

i child looked very sober. Ir 
Was beginning to seem possible to him 
that his aunt might be right; though 
he had wept every. day for his mother, 


my 


* murmur- 


les Wesley. 


and had said over and over again, 
“She cannot be alive anywhere, or 
else she, would speak to me and kiss 


me.”” 

As the child handled the bough and 
thought about it, his aunt plucked from 
the bark of the tree some large cocoons 
to carry home. She showed them to 
him. : 

“What funny silky little sticks!"’ 
he cried. 

“They seem to be dead, don't 
they?’’ she said. 

“They are dead,”’ he declared posi- 
tively. 

“They are funny. little dead sticks. 
Are you taking them home to burn in 
the fire?’’ 

“You will see by and by,’” she an- 
swered. w. 

But she did not burn them. She 
laid them on rough pieces of wood, 
and placed theminadeep pan. Then 
she fastened strong netting over them 
and set the pan upright out in the cold, 
where it would get the wind and the 
rain, 

One day in early summer she took 
him out into the sunshine and showed 
him the pan. 

“Look in! What do you see?" 
she asked joyfully. 

“Three butterflies. How bright 
and pretty they are!’’ hecried. “‘See 
how they dance about! Where did 
you get them?” 

“They were in those dead sticks 
that'you thought were only fit to burn; 
do you remember? See, there they 
lie, like husks! Now let us set the 
butterflies free. 

She tore the netting, and the deli- 
cate, gay-winged creatures went sailing 
off into the upper air. 

The child gazed afterthem. “Then 
he looked back at the empty, bursted 
chrysalids. He remembered well the 
queer, brown sticks. How wonderful 
it was! 

“They seemed dead,’’ she remin- 
ded him again, gently; but you see 

at they were not.”’ 
. ined thoughtfully, 


Ee 


“they were not. 

“It is so with our dear ones,’” she 
repeated, “‘they may seem to be dead, 
but they are not.’* 

One day she took some poppy seed 
and showed them to him. 

“Is it pepper?” he asked) "Or is 
powder that my father uses in his 


icthe 
gun? 


No,” she told him, “‘It is nor 
pepper, nor powder; but it seems just 
as dead, doesn’t it?’” 

“Yes,” he answered again, positive- 
ly “It is just as dead as it can be."* 

“lam going to drop it into the earth 
hete,”” she said gravely; and she took 
up a trowel and dug into the rich 
earth. Then she scattered the dead 
powder in the hole that she had made, 
and covered it carefully. 

A fortnight later she took the child 
See it. 

“You remember that dead black 
powder that we sowed here,”’ she re- 
minded him. 

“Yes,’’ he answered quickly. “‘It 
was just here. This is the little board 
you put in so that we might know.’* 

“And yet these pretty little gray 
green plants came from those dead 
k seeds,”’ she told him 
“Right out of them?” 


he asked 


. They seemed so smail and 
black, you know; yet there was the 
germ of a little plant in each one of 
them, and soon they will be covered 
with bright Howers. We could never 
believe anything so strange if we did 
not see it right before our eyes. And 
so itis with the loved ones that we 
think are dead) They are not dead; 
and in some other world, we do not 
know where, they bloom from their 
cold, lifeless bodies, just as the leaves 
broke from the tree, and as the butter- 


loving aunt, trying to make it very plain 


tonim. “‘For hundreds ofyears men 
had seen the dead trees leaf out, and the 
butterflies come from the dead chrysa- 
lids, and the plants spring from dead 
seed, and still they could not really be- 
lieve that if a man died he would live 
again. So God sent Christ to show us 
allthesethings. He taughtus how to 
fi and then seemed todie, but he 
‘rose from the dead on the third day, 
and talked with his friends, to show us 
that, as he {lived after death, so we 
should livealso. And the great apostle 
Paul made it plainer still. 

He said that we were sowna natural 
body and‘we should be raised a spiritual 
body. Wie do not understand it, any 
more than we understand this marvel- 
lous change of the seed into the flow. 
er; but we must believe that it is true. 

“Yes,” breathed the child; “I see, 
and I must believe that my mother is 
up yonder’’—he waved his little hand 
—“‘with-a beautiful new body; not 

ick any more, and happy, and that | 
will see her again when I go up there, 
too. . 

“Yes,’’ she said, glad to see hi 
comforted, ‘you see exactly how 

Whenever the twilight came, and 

he began to weep afresh for his mother, 
she reminded him of it all, until the 
year brought around the Easter Day. 
Then they spoke of it again. 
“Yes see,”’ she explained to him, 
nen were so glad—so glad when 
this great hope came to them that they 
would live after death that every year 
they rejoice on the Day Christ rose. 
For two thousand years they have kept 
thatday. Just think what joy itbrought 
into the world !"" 

“‘Is it the happiest day inthe year?”* 
Hie asked her. 

She thought of the day of Christ's 
birth, and spoke of it. 

“But 1 think,’ he said at last 
thoughtfully, “‘that it was more beauti- 
ful to have him come back from the 
dead even than to have him born; sol 
um going to like the Easter Day best 
of all.” 

She did not find fault with his choice 
Sheknew that just then, tothat afflict- 
ed litle heart, the thought of the Eas- 


ter Day was the sweetest thing in the 
world. —Christian Herald. 
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Nature is Disturbed 
is spreading to | 


“European unrest’ ’ 
nature itself, and Europe is now puz- | 
sled with strange manifestations of up- | 
heaval and decay. 
ces government scientists are | 


studying the recent phenomenon of a | 


plateau rising in the Bayof B: » dis- | 
covered when marines taking sound- 
ings found they were almost aground 


on a spot where normally they should | 
have had deep water. 

This is only one of a series of my- ; 
Sterious occurances in nature noted | 
throughout Europe recently. 

For instance one side of that tremen- 
dous pile of rock, the Mattherhorn, of 
Switerland, has commenced to 
“move.”’  Inkabitants of half a dozen 
villages have been ordered from their | 
houses to escape the danger of falling 
rocks and a guard of troops has been 
scattered through the distri 
off mountain climbers. 
on the island of Santorini, 
extinct volcano has suddenly broken 
forth into violent eruption throwing 
smoke,” lava and burning — stones 
to a great height 1 causing a 
panic among the population. Many of 
the inhabiants Wave fled from the 
vineclad island, fearing that more vio- 
lent eruptions and a disaster would 
overtake them it they remained, 


j some were unhap 


j love them, and some 
| larger than they could support. 


in 
“Risen ix our Lord most 
Over sin and death vletortous.” 


Ho Le rison tell the story, 
Warted from Hie throne of glory: 
From the bona of death wet free 
‘0, grave, whore Ie the victory] 


Angels, strike your harp~ of glory: 
ft, Fo winds, the joyful story, 
While with happy voice we xing, 
Praises to our 


ni. 
=Emily Houseman Watson 


Heligoland, the mighty pre-war island 
fortress of the German Empire, js 
reported crumbling. 

‘Twenty-five acres of the Isle of 
Wight have just fallen into the sea, 
Three villages on the shore of the isle 
will shortly have to be moved farther 
inland, while geologists report that the 
ocean is making inroads against the 
shore line of the entire island at the 
rate of more than a yard a year. 

‘The statuary and copings of the house 
of parliament have suddenly succumb. 
ed to a mysterious attack of destructive 
gases in the air and are crumbling and 
falling at'an alarming rate. 

Underthe same sort of attack, the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral has deve- 
loped dangerous points of weakness, 

Meanwhile the waters of the North 
Sea have became warmer than for 
many years, and tunny fish, sharks. 
had other semitropical species rarely 
known in this region, have appeared 
this summer in large numbers in the 
channel. —Montreal Star. 


a 
he Magic Shirt 

Once a king lay dying. ~The dov- 
tors had done all they could for him, 
and declared that nothing could save 
him. 

The king was not willing to believe 
that his time was come. He sent for 
a certain wise man, and asked him 
what he must do to get well. 

The wise man said, “‘O king, if 
thou couldst wear the shirt of atruly 
happy man for one night, thou wouldst 
recover,’ “This was as much as to 
say thar the king was dying of discon- 
tent. 

Hearing this, the officers of the king 
went out to search the kingdoni for a 
truly happy man. They found none 
for a long time. 

Some men complained because they, 
were poor, and some who had riches 
felt their wealth a burden. Some were 
“worked to death,’! as they said, and 
y because they had 
ome had none to 
had families 


nothing to do. 


At last a man was found who cor 
plained of nothing and confessed that 
he was always happy. But he bud 
no shirt. 

When the king heard this, he arove 
from his bed saying he would:live a 
mple life and never be discontented 
in. 


Atter friendship it is confidence, 
before friendship it is judgment. 
—Sene 


‘The Goodest Mother 


falling, cold and dark, 

uurried along the way, 
longing soon Lo mnt! 

ome candle ng Tay’ 
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Hofore me the whirling wind 
at und small, 
behind. 
fundies aie loved the best of all 


A dear little voly poly boy 
With rosy ehenk, and a jacket blue, 
aitering full of joy. 
said” 1 tell You true, 


er Wits, 


art had Guise 
lovely words. 


phat worked all day 
perhaps shesew es 
ary footfall way, 

F was an uphill road. 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Note: These locals are intended to be a 
lhmruage exercise and a means for developing. 
and encouraging: the use of correct and facile 
English. ey are written by the pupils, 
then corrected and revised under the direc 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 
Mr. CAMPBELL’s CLAss 
—-A week ago last Saturday Dr. 
Coughlin gave us, girls, permisson to 
skate on the boys’ rink. It was a 
surprise for the girls. After supper 
the big girls were greatly excited and 
put on their sport clothes. Then we 
went to the boys’ rink with our super- 
visor, Miss Carter. Mr. Lally was 
there, too. We had a good time with 
him. He selected some boys and girls 
to play “Moose and Mouse. Ir 
was a march’’ on skates, too. Most 
of the pupils skated two by two and 
many of them had races. The skat- 
ing party lasted from 7.30 to 9.30. 
We had a good time and went to bed 
assoon as we came home. 
«  —H, M. J. McNish. 
‘The greatest river in the world, 
the Amazon, flows eastward in the 
northern part of South America. “The 
river begins in a range of great moun- 
tains near the west coast, and flows 
cast across the country and empties in- 
tothe Atlantic Ocean. The mouth is 
ole length of the 
gland. 
azon River sends 
avast amountof fresh water into the 
sea. Every day the river and the sea 
fight a battle. The ti win and a 
wave from five to twelve feet high, 
rushes up the mouth of the river atten 
or twelve miles an hour. The river 
flows through a huge forest. All sorts 
of trees grow thickly together. “Vhe 
monkeys, begutiful parrots, serpents, 
buttertlies, live dolphins, and great 
ligators live there. —Carman Quinn. 
On Saturday March 17 the other 
boys and IL wenttothe Y.M.C. A. with 
Mr. Blanchard. We each paid 5 cents 
for the use of a towel and soap. We 
then went up to the gymnasium hall, 
and had phys exercise. Atter that, 
several of the boys played basketball 
but | and others went. upsta 
had good fun running around the gal- 
lery. Mr. Stratton timed several boys. 
They all ran 176 yards, John Boyle 
in 20 second, Leonard Brown in 21 se- 
yids, Carman Quinn in 25 seconds, 


Ber Richardson in 25. secs, and my- 
selfin 25 seconds, 
Wehad been up in the gym 45 


minutes, When Mr. Blanchard called 
us. Then there was a rush for the 
swimming pool, In the pool we had 
good tun. Mr. Blanchard is a good 


swinmer. C.  MePeake, Mat- 
thew, N. Holt, H. McMillan and J. 
Boyle are also good. I saw Leonard 
and Carman standing at the side shiver- 


ing, sod Lasked them why they did not 
comy in, “They said, “Because the 
Water is cold."* 

We came back to the school at 5.0 
pm We certainly did have a good 
time [hope that I may go agaift soon, 

R- bert Robertson. 

Hetween North and South Ameri- 
ca are the West Indie ‘They consist 
Of th usands of islands and they ate 
ofall sizes, They are very beautiful. 
Pertians there is no island more beauti- 
fulton these islands. Atone time they 
Were the islands of Pirates. “The 
Pirate were French, Englishand Dutch 
and s/iey all hated the Spanish and they 
pe always rob the Spanish treasure 
ship 

One of the best known of th 
Pirates was Captain Kidd, He was a 
Scotchman and he was a_ trader. 
he King of England gave him orders 
to sa) tothe West Indies and purdown 
the pirates. Instead of putting thein 
down, he became one himself. At 
ast he was caught and hanged, Dur- 
ng his voyages he seized a great deal 
Of treasure and this wealth has never 


been found. Some say that he buried 
the treasurses on an island, and that it 
is there now. If it is true some of us 
had better get busy.—L. Brown 

—I would like totell you ahout St. 
Patrick who lived in Scotland. His 
father was a rich man, He had bro- 
thers and sisters. He often went to 
school, and he was an intelligent boy. 
He always tried to study hard. One 
day he was alone and went near the 
shore where he played With sand or 
gathered shells. After awhile he saw 
alarge ship coming near the shore 
and he wandered about it. Some bad 
men in the ship came to Patrick 
who became trightened and the bad 
mencaught himand put him in the ship, 
and sailed away to Ireland, where they 
made him aslave. He was bought by 
a chief in Ireland and he stayed in Ire- 
land for seven years. He took care of 
sheep. After seven years, he saw 
another large ship: which was not near 
the shore, so he waved his handkerchief 
andthe ship came along and the sailors 
asked him what he wanted, St. Pat- 
rick told them that he wanted to go 
home to Scotland. He told them 
about his past life and the captain took 
him back to Scotland where he li 

His family was very glad to see 
again. Burt St. Patrick was throughtful 
about the people of Ireland because 
they did not know about God. So one 
day, afterhe had studied and became 
a priest, he went to teach the people 
of Ireland. The people became Chris- 
ins. Now the people never forget 
St. Patrick's day, the 17th of March. 

~Ethel Bishop. 

Last Saturday was St. Patricks’s Day 
It was said that we, the senior pupils, 
would have a party at night. 

After supper we put on our best 
clothes and ted till eight o'clock 
when we came to the kindergarten 
room where there were several teach- 
ers. We had some good games of 
Irish Mascot, Hoop, Blarney Castle, 
stir the Mash and others. When we 
were blindfolded, we drew something 


on the slate. We had lots of fun 
when we played games. “Then we 
had lunch consisting of lettuce, —po- 
d, bread and butter, coffe 
pie, ice cream and cake Oh! My! 
how good they tasted. After that, 


our pictures were taken by Mr. Span- 
ner, Before we went home, we thank- 
ed Miss Cass and Mrs. Mac Ciuggage 
tora pleasant evening, About eleven 
o'clock we went to bed. We surely 
enjoyed the party very much, 
Irene Foster 
—St. Patrick's Day was on Satur~ 
d Mr. Camp- 
Jin fine party 
dresses with green shamrocks. for the 
party. AtS p.m. Miss Cass invited 
us to go to the kindergarten room and 
then we sat down. She pinned some 
shamrocks on our dresses. Just then 
Mr. Spanner and Mr. Rutherford 
helped us to play different games. 
We didn’t know what the games were 
but we had a lot of fun when we un- 
derstood. Some of them were very 
amusing. After that, Mr. Spanner 
took some pictures of our partyin the 
kindergarten room 
We hada good lunch with lettuce 
with salad, buttered-bread,, coffee, 
apple-pie, cakes and ice-cream which 
we enjoyed very much. We 
had a gr me at the party. After 
we thanked Miss Cass and) Mrs. 
MacCluggage, we went home and to 
bed, about 11,30 o'clock 
Some teachers who were with uy ig 
the kindergarden room, were Misses 
Cass, Lally, Code, Bell, Daly, © 
Connell, James, Benedict, Deannard, 
Mr. Spanner and Mr. Rutherford. 
~-Mildred Helen Volk. 


Mk. Buaxcuarp’s CL Ass 
‘The English sparrow is a litle 
larger than a chickadee. Ithasa grey 


breast with a litte black on the throat because the weather becomes too 


The head is grey witha little brown 
on it and the back is brown. It stays 
here all winter and lives on crumbs, 
seeds and grain. It lives near a barn 
or house where it is warm. 

The English sparrows have many 
families every year. “hey build their 
nests ina barn, old houses or sometimes 
in a hole in trees. There are four or 
five small spotted eggs in the nest. 
‘The nest is large and made‘of straw, 
but is lined with soft feather: 

‘The English sparrdW is an injurious 
bird, because it frightens other good 
birds away and also eats a great deal of 
grain. Do you like to read my local 
about nature study? —Donat Joseph 
Maitre. 

—Last autumn the scouts found a 
small cocoon and brought it to the 
scout room and put it into the book- 
case. It was about an inch longand 
was made of tough material. The 
scouts kept it in their room all winter. 

One day all the scouts went to the 
club-room. | saw what happened in 
the book case. “Uhere was the beauti- 
ful moth. We did not know that it 
hadcome out. The scouts called 
Scoutmaster Burrell and showed him 
it The moth is called, ““The Poly- 
phemus.’’, Its wing spread is about 
4tcinches. It has bright colored 
marks along the sides of its wings and 
white and colored spots in the centre 
of the wings. ‘The feelers are wide 
and look like feathers. It was wet 
and the wings folded when ity came 
ont of the cocoon butit soon became 
dry. 1 brought the moth to Mr. 
Blanchard, but it was-no good, be- 
¢ its wings were brokenalong the 
sides. 

Mr. Blanchard had another cocoon 
about three inches long. A moth 
came out of italso which had a wing 
spread of five inches. It is called, 
“The Cecropia Moth.”’ Mr. Blan- 
chard pur it into the poison jar and 
then putit on the spreading board to 
dry, After it is dry we expect to 
mount itand begin a collection of 
insects —Wiliie Abrams. 
Richard was king John’s brother. 
After Richard's death some of the 
people wanted John to be king butthe 
ther people wanted Arthur to be king. 
He was twelve years old and he 
rightfulheirtothe throne of England 
Arthur was) John’s nephew. King 
Philip of France helped Arthur. John. 
became very angry because King Philip 
helped Arthur so John and King Philip 
went to war. King Philip won sever- 
al battles but one time John captured 
Arthur and put him in jail, John told 
Hubert to put out Arthur’s eyes with 
red hot irons but Hubert would not, 
and disobeyed him. Hubert was a 
very kind man and helped Arthur. 
y John sent another man to 
rthur away but Hubert kept 

ay trom him. A. second 
time John’s soldiers took Arthur away. 
He was never heard of again. Some 
people think that John murdered Ar- 
thur. 

After Arthur's death, John became 
king and was a very crec! man. He 
was not happy because he was worried 
about Arthur ‘ 

‘The people rebelled against him, 
and made him sign a charter or 
promise that he would obey the laws. 
John signed-the charter in. 1215. bur 
he did not keep his promise. John was 
not rightful heir to the throne of Eng- 
land. Once John was in a boat and 
it was upset. John got cold and in a 
few days got fever. Some people ot 
England sent for the French to come 
to England to take John away but about 
that time John died. 

Mary E. Parker. 
would liketo tell vou about birds 

Many of the birds migrate to the 
warmer countries from Ontario in the 
winter. They go south every year 


cold, and also because they cannot 
find enough food. _In the winter the 
insects and worms die or hide and the 
birds cannot find them. If they can- 
not getenough food, they fly away 
south, 

Some of the birds stay all winter 
because they live in barns and eat grubs 
and seeds which they. find. Some of 
the birds which migrate to the south 
are robins, bluebirds, warblers, gold- 
finches, orioles, swallows, bobolinks 
etc. Some of the birds which do not 
goto the south are English: sparrows, 
downy woodpeckers, crows, Partridge, 
nuthatches, grosbeaks, owls, etc. 

In the spring’the birds will come 
here, the weather Yujll be warm and 
they wii be able to find food again. 

Susie A. Sherri 

I am going to tell you about St. 
Patrick's Day at the O. S. D. 

At 11.00 o'clock the Millionaires’ 
team and senior hockey team went to 
the boys’ residence and wore their 
hockey uniforms. Mr. Spanner took 
pictures of the Millionaires and the 
senior hockey team, 

In the afternoon the boy scouts went 
to the city with Willie Abrams. The 
senior boys went to the city with 
Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Stratton. 
he boy scouts went through the city 
to the Y.M.C.A. and mét Mr. Span- 
ner. They swam for one hour. 
The senior boys played games for 
almost an hour and swam for a_ little 
while. About 5 o'clock we came 
back to the hoy’s residence. 

At night the two senior classes went 
to Miss Benedict's class-room. ‘They 
had a party. They played games. 
The teachers carried lunch to Miss 
Benedict's class-room and they had 
potato salad, cakes, coffee and ice- 
cream. 

About 10.30 o'clock the senior 
pupils went to the residences. We 
had a fine time on St. Patrick’§ Day. 

Bob. J. Thompson. 
I would like tell you about Adele 
Lowson 


Adele Lowson got two 
boxes from home. She asked Miss 
Deannard to let her havea party in the 
senior study room in the girl's resi- 
| dence on Saturday evening and Miss 
Deannard allowed her to do so. 

| Adele’s birthday was on Sunday. 
Saturday at noon some yirls carried 
some dishes to the girl's residence for 
Adele. In the afternoon Adele and 
two or three girls set the table for sup- 


per. 
After a while Adele invited 14 girls 

and me to go to the tea party in the 

senior study room, “The other girls 

went to the main building to have 

supper. 

ice cream and other very 


good things to eat. 
After supperthe senior girls went 
Patrick's Party. The rest 
d games there. We had a 


party 
¢ May 


Dart. 
— | am going to tell you about the 


chickadee. The chickadee lives in 
-Onrario all winter. [tis a small bird 
and loves to Ay about in the bare trees 
during the winter months. Its head 
is black and it has a black bib under its 
chin. It has white at the sides of its 
head and also on the breast. Its back 
is brown with white on the efds of the 
feathers. 

It is very useful because it usually 
lives in orchards and eats the insects’ 
s off the trees. It can sit on the limb 
or hang down from the under side while 
itis eating. It builds its nest in holes 
in stumps, trees or fences. Its nest is 
made of hair, fur, hay, thread, etc. It 
lays six or seven small reddish spotted 
white eggs. It says chick-a-dee-dee- 

dee as it sings. 
—Helen M. Agopsowicz. 
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men, With the second clause we all 
agree, and heartily endorse Smith's 
well-chosen descriptive adjective. 


A little library growing larger every 
year is an honorable part of a man’s 
history. It isa man’s duty to have 
books. A library is not a luxury, but 
‘one of the necessaries of life. Books 
are the windows through which the 
soul looks out. A home without books 
is like a room without windows. No 
man hasa right to bring up his child- 
ren without surrounding them with 
hooks, if he has the means to pay for 
them. —Henry Ward Beecher. 


Monpay, Aprit 2, 1928 


We should never bear more than 
one trouble at time. Some people bear 
three—all they have had, all they have 
now, and all they expect to have. 


‘True contentment depends upon 
what we are and not upon what we 
have. A tub was large enough for 
Diogenes, but the would was too small 
for Alexander. 


Grass never grows on a_well- 
beaten path,” observes the bald-head- 
ed man.’’—The Palmetto Leaf. 
Which shows one sad result of “‘let- 
ting people walk over you,”’ as the say 
ing is. 


here are poisonous herbs and there 
are poisonous books. To kill our 
ideals and to wipe out our faith in 


humanity is worse than to war ainst 
the life of the body. And the poison 
may linger long in. the system eve 


after we have sought the antidote. 


The Bible is still the world’s best 
seller. Last year about 40,000,000 
volumes were printed and distributed. 
Dr. Zwemer says: *“Vhe Bible is the 
best selling book in all the cc 
‘uphratestothe Nile. 
ess Cannot begin to me 
demand for Christian literature. ” 


The miss- 
the 


Deaf people are just as capable, are 
just as competent, just as well able to 
earn an honest living as iy the average 
man who can hear. Elbert Hubbard. 

All who are intimately associated 
with the deaf are quite aware of this. 
But itis gratifying to have a disinterested 
and very capable observer recognize the 
equal capability of the d 


Oshawa is to have the first public 
school in Canada which will be sup- 
plied with windows that will admit the 


ultraviolet rays, and the result willbe | 


watched with no little interest to see if 
there is any perceptible difference 
betweenthese windows and the ordin- 
ary ones so far as the pupils’ health 
and progress are concerned 


Mr. Victor O. Skyberg has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Minne- 
sora School to succeed Mr Stevenson, 
who has taken charge of the California 
School Mr. Skyberg taught for two 
yearsin the Fanwood School, and since 
then has been Professor of Latin and 
Natural Science at Gallaudet College. 
He is a young man of much promise, 
and here's wishing him great success 
‘n his new sphere of activity 


Some expletives that we thought 
Were quite modern and rather objec- 
tionable, seem to be really classical 
Forinstance Sydney Smith says: “*Po- 
Serty is ne disgrace to a man, but is 
confoundedly inconyenient."" “he 
first Clause may or may not be true 
Poverty isa disgrace to multitudes. of 


tex from | 


1 — 


Vhe deaf of Ontario are not the only 
ones who are finding it difficult to raise 
funds for the erection of a Home for 
Aged Deaf. The Illinois Silent Hoo- 
sier says: 

““We understand the deaf of Ont- 
ario, Canada, are working on a Home 
project, also. We began in Indiana 
twenty yearsago. And it appears now 
that in a year or two we shall be just 
about ready to start to begin to com- 
mence building.’* 


There seems to a general impresion 
abroad that there has been a very con- 
siderable increase in crime in recent 
years, especially in United States and 
Canada, but statistics do not bear this 
out. Comparing 1910 with 1923— 
which is the last year officially listed — 
the number of persons per hundred 
thousand that have been committed to 
penal institutions in United States has 
decreased about sixty per cent, though 
there has been an increase in the n 
ber of robberies and forgeries. Th 
is, however, one startling fa 
| that is the great increase in the num- 
‘ber of juvenile offenders. 


| ‘The philosophy of saving is thus well 
expressed by the lowa Hawkeye: 
Every dollar we save while young, 
| and pay for in self denial while young, 
| will be Working for us all the time and 
| the interest it brings slowly but surely 
| mounts into a useful figure. “Thus, 
‘when | get to middle age, | find that | 
have not only the dollars | have paid 
| for in self denial, bur also the dollars. 
[these dollars have bought in interest. 
| And thus I should be able to enter mid- 
| dle age with cash capital for personal 
and family finances, and have more 
‘dollars free for the modest pleasures 
| middle age desires.”’ 
| 


“We wonder how our Car 
friend are progressi 


dian 
ng in their ight to 
| secure forthe deaf the right to operate 
| automobi The Di Oklaho- 
}man, We presume thisis intended asa 
joke, though it does not appear in our 
| contemporary’s funny column. We 
are not familiar with conditions in the 
other provinces, but in Ontario the 
deaf are not fighting to secure this 
right. They have always had the 
right to operate autos on the same 
conditions that the hearing have 

We think this is true of all the pro- 
| vinces except two small ones contain- 
ing less than a tenth of our population. 


Canadians are reasonably conyersant 
with their our good qualities and have 
a fairly good estimate of the wonderful 
resources of their land, and the high 
destiny that awaitsher. Bur itis pleas- 
ing to find other people recounizing 
these things and Ng generous ex- 
pression to them. Anexample of this 
the following tribute from a recent issue 
ofthe Washingston Post 

“Canada is fortunate among nations 
jin having a population which inherits 
| the right of self-governmentand which 
is qualified to maintain that right The 


people are both advanced and industri- 
ous. They would make any country 
prosperous; but in Canada they have 
an incomparable opportunity for the 
exercise of their energies. Canada’s 
natural resources, both in character and 
volume, subject as they are to develop- 
ment by a free and active people, stamp 
that country as destined to stand in the 
first rank of nations, It is born to great- 
ness. * 


Canada is now the greatest paper 
manufacturing country in the world, 
United States being second. Canada 
exports more newsprintthan all other 
countries combined. It is also the 
leading wheat exporting country— 
about 37 per cent of the world’s total 
wheat export ‘going from this country. 
And over four-fifths of our available 
wheat land has never yet been plowed. 
Hon. Mr, Crerar, President of the 
Western Farmers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation, says there is no reason why 
Canada should not be producing over 
a billion bushels of wheat within a 
few years. 


There are about seven hundred 
thousand Boy Scouts in Amerfea, and 
Judges say that Boy Scouts are never 
found among juvenile delinquents, 
which surely is an impressive testimonial 
of the great value of this move- 
ment, and of the splendid effect of 
the training give The Ontario au- 
thorities say that there has been no 
known instance of Boy Scouts causing 
forest fire. “The total benetic 
sult of the training given to the mil- 
lions of boy scouts and girl guides 
throughout the world is beyond com- 
putation, and cannot fail to have a very 
great effect on the character and mor- 
als, and the business probity and the 
respect for law and order ot the com- 
ing generation. 


Every year for the last thirty five 
years The American Annals of the 
caf has published a“Vabular Statement 
of all the schools forthe deafin Un 
States and Canada, which, among much 
other useful information, shows the 
progress thatthe oral method has m 
In 1893 the percent of pupils ta 
chiefly or wholly by the oral method 
24.8; in 1898 itwas $0.2; in 1903 
it was 48. in 1908 it was 50.4; 
1913 it was 65.1; in 1918 it was 
73.1; in 1922. it was 75.5; in 1927, 
the present term, itis 76.8. This is 
now the definitely established method 
in all countries, its very great superiority 
over the manual method having been 
lished beyond all controversy by 
results attained. 


Our casu nd joking reference to 
the comparative merits of the Spy and 
Grimes Golden is eliciting quite an ex- 
tended course in pomology among our 
exchanges. The latest contribution is 
by the California News, which claims 
that the Delicious apple is the very 
s that “‘the relative price 
might settle the matter. In California, 
where fruit is so plentitul that much of 
itis left on the trees, a first-class Deli 
cious apple sells fora dime.’ A few 
weeks ago the writer bought a whole 
bushel of fine Delicious apples for 
$1.00, We might send the editor of 
the News a few barrels of these apples 
next winter. He could sell them ata 
nickel apiece and make a hundred per 
cent profit. 


The editorial versitility of Dr. 
Jones, as seen in The Ohio Chronicle, 
isa matter of perennial wonder and 
admiration among the | p f. He 
can write an interesting and instructive 
article about almost anything, In a 
recent issue of the Chronicle he had an 
editorial on “Pancakes,” and ay 
all-round, tasty, mouth-watery article 


it was. He also prints a strong plea 
for ‘‘roasting ears’’ of corns, which 
name, he says, applies to corn cooked 
onthe cob, whether roasted or boiled, 
Dr. Jones sure has a gastronomical 
taste after our own heart. We hope 
that some day he will give us an article 
‘on corned beef and cabbage, and one 
‘on apple-pie, which, we quite ayree 
with Mr, Jiggs, constitute the mos 
delectable products of culinary art 
Sel ps ‘ 


An Easter Meditation 

On a Sunday morning a little more 
than eighteen hundred’ years ago ay, 
event took place which changed the 
current of history and gave to the 
world a new purpose. In a garden 
outside the wall of Jerusalem a tomb 
had been opened to receive the body 
of a young man whose lite, fraught 
with promise, had come to a sudden 
end. A little group of men and wo- 
men who had loved this youth well 
sand had hoped much from him, but 
had been bitterly disappointed in his 
failure, dropped their tears upon his 
corpse and then laid it away in the 
grave, while the world went on. its 
way regardless of that sepulchre inthe 
garden, 

Let us suppose for one moment 
that the seal on that had remained un- 
broken, and that the body it contained 
hand gone back to dust; that he were 
still lying “‘in that lone Syrian town,”’ 
with the Syrian stars looking down 
upon his ashes. Whatthen! Then 
there would have been no Christian 
Church, no Christian civilization, no 
Christian Sabbath, nu Christiar: Scrip- 
tures—and for us no Hebrew Scrip- 
tures either; no Christian faith rising 
bove the clouds, and no Christian 
hope with its anchor within the veil! 
If one should look upon a Canadian 
or American city to-~ he would 
see no church-spires pointing heaven- 
ard and would hear no church 
bells "with their mellow call. He 
might see the minarets of a Moham- 
medan mosque and hear the call of a 
muezzin bidding men arise and pray; 
or he might see the tower of a pagoda, 
and incense rising before the image of 
Buddha. He might listen to the 
reading of the Koran or of Confucius, 
but he would never have read the 
Gospel according to John and the 
Epistle to. the Ephesians. All: 
wealth wrapped up in Christianity 
would have been lost to the world in 
that closed Sepulchre on Cay 

But Sunday ne to that grave by 
nd the sun looked upon 
stone rolled away, in 
empty tomb, risen Christ! On 
that day a half-dozen women anc a 
dozen men stole out of their hiding- 
places to look with mingled fear snd 
hope on that deserted sepulchre. Now 
the whole world surrounds it, wile 
Easter: carols break upon the air and 
the joy suffuses a hundred million 
hearts. “’Christ is risen,’” sounds cut 
from a hundred thousand pulp ts. 
“He is risen indeed,”* echoes fron. as 
many choirs. 

If ‘in all the year there is one « 
which it is well to celebrate it is that 
day which marks our Lord's arising 
from the grave; for it sets the seal of 
truth upon the record of his life snd 
proclaims that he is what he claimed 
to be, the Son of 
our of the world. — Its 
divine while human, and while stand- 
ing on the earth and not ashamed to 
lus brethren, he ts able to save ot the 
uttermost andto lift us up to God. It 
gives a new hope to the heart of man, 
for in his resurrection we see the pro- 
mise and potency of our resurrection 
and the well-founded hope of our 
immortality 

**Now is Christ risen from the dead 
and become the first-fraits of them 
that slept’ '—Our Youth, 
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News of the Deaf 


Mr. Bruce Yerrow was arecent Sun- 
day visitor atthe School. 


Mrs. Sarah Bowen of Cookstown 
Was visiting relatives in the Queen City 
Fecently. 


We are glad to report improve- | A- McGiilivary in honor of Mr. Scis-— 


mentin the condition of Mr. A. W. 


scuoon Morro: ““The greatest hap- Mason of ‘Toronto. 


piness is found in making others 


happy.”? 


Moxpay. Aprit.2, 1928 


Home News 


The 


with the ¥. M. C. A. to allow a 


Mrs. William W. Scott of Toronto 
has been visiting her parents at Wel- 
landport. - 


Mr. J. W. Smalldon of St. Thomas 
broke his arm recently by a fall on the 
icy pavement. The injury was attend- 


arrangement made this year ed to at the Memorial Hospital. 


Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Herbest 


group of our boys to go to the Y for] Mackenzie of Aurora on ‘Tuesday 


an hour on Saturday afternoons is| February 21st, adaughter. Congratu. 


working out satisfactorily. The boys 
are accompanied by some members of 
the staff on each occasion to direct 
their wctivities on the gym floor and 
inthe tank. A number of the older 
boys are good swimmers and those 


who sire not are making good progress | 


in learning. he privilege is espe- 
cially valuable at this off season for out 
door sport. 
over and the ball ground is not yet fit 
for use. 


A Senior Party 


On St. Patrick's Day in the evenin’ 
the seniors to the number of eighteen 


The winter sports are} \ porch ied. 


lations. 


Mr. Lorne Colclough, who has been 
working in Flint, Michigan, fo 
months, returned to his home ii 
onto on March the 3rd. 


Mr. J.T. Shilton g: 


© a most in- 


| 


‘asmith Hall on Saturday evening, 


The home of Mr. and Mry. Geo. 
Munro of St. Thomas isthe social cen- 
tre for the deaf of that community. 
‘Thursday evening ts the time of the 
weekly get-together. 


gathered in the kindergarten room for | and Mrs. Charles McLaren of Long 


the one strictly senior party of the year. 

The membe: z 
sible for the affair had the room pretti- 
ly decorated and ajgood programme of 
games and fun ready. Each guest as 


he or she arrived was decorated with a Eddie Payne the other d 


| Branch and Miss Sylvia Foster of 


of the staff respon- | [unnville were in Toronto for the 


-end of March 4th 


Wee! 


r from Mr. 
He has 


We were glad to he: 


shamrock bearing a tag with an Trish | recently removed from 268 Winder- 


name on it, 


‘These names were the mere Rd to 49 Alsace Ave., Wa 


basis of division for a group game _ Ville. 


later in the evening. 
Hoop re Irish mascor, Stir the 


paved. ‘Two flash-light pictures of the 
group were taken 


At 10 p.m. refreshments were 


Ata recent joint meeting of the Board 
of Trustees and the Women’s Associa- 
tion some further responsibilities for 
the social work of the church were 
turned over to the ladies. 


The Women’s Association of the 


brought in and. served after the boys» Church of the Deaf in Toronto served 
had found their partners by followinga refreshments cafeteria style ata gath- 


chalk line through an elaborat 
on the blackboard. 


maz 


in the church on Saturday even- 
ing, February 25th. A goodly sum 


Ail present expressed complete en was realized 


jovment of the evening's fun. 


ese 


Hockey Banquet 


The hockey season was fittingly rellsand Go 


brought to aclose on Thursday evening, 


March 29, by a banquet in the alcove all pri 
dining room. The 


of the main 


Mr. and Mrs. Alex McCaul were 
“surprised” ” by a happy group of their 
friends on March 2nd, the occasion of 
Mrs. MeCaul’s birthday, “The Ver- 
dalls Were responsible for 
ffair which was greatly enjoyed by 
ent. Many happy returns. 


the 


Millicnaires, winners of the School The battle ferauto driver's licenses 
chanspionsheip, and the boy's athle- has shifted to British Columbia now 

fi 0 Bash y i P. Riley of Victoria as 
tic committee were treated to as finea With Mr. Geo. P. Riley of Victoria a 


chicken dinner as one could y 


the chief advocate. According to 
newspaper comment the ban on deat 


Mr (lanchard and captained by Har- drivers is of recent date and the 


vey 


fenderson. 


‘The other members 


prospects seem favorable for its carly 


Were Hert Richarason, Hugh Me- removal. 


Mill’, Clarence McPeake, Robert 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mason enter- 


Theo pson, Alex Glennie and Elmer jyined a number of friends in honorot 


Franklin 
committee, spoke briefi 


he boys on their success and clean 


Mr. Lally, chairman ofthe yt, W.G_ Bellon March 7th. Nir 
+ congratulat- Boll has been making an extended Visit 


in the East,including a stay with some 


sponsmanship. Mr. Blanchard res- relatives in Belleville and around \the 
Ponded for the team and also expressed School. He left on Sunday, March 
the thinks of ¢ 


© present to Mrs. 
Cluggage and her senior class in 
ou chold science for the wondertul 
dinner, so well prepared and daintily 
Served by the girls. 
The school yell and three hearty 
cheers for the youthful cooks brought 
toa ‘lose this very enjoyabl affair. 


The decisions that youth makes are 
‘ial “Vhe ways vou choose grow 
tts habits, and habits speedily become 
bands that hold you fast. 


Lith, for his home in Moose Jaw, Sask 


The Women’s Association of the 
Church for the Deaf, Voronto, held 
their annual meeting and election of 
officers on Wednesday evening, Mar. 
7. The election resulted as follows: 


Hon. President, Mrs. J. R- Byrne. tong before F 


President, Mrs. W. R. Watt. 

Vice-President, Mrs. H. W. Rob- 
certs. 

Secretary, Mrs. Sansuel Goodall. 

‘Treasurer, Mrs. Gee Brethour. 


ing lecture on Faust in the Brig- | 


Mr. Glen Ball of Baltimore, Mr. | 


| 


The Association also arranged to 
hold a box socialon March 31 to raise 
funds for their expenses in connection 


+ with Easter Bible Conference. 


| 
less Orrawa 
| Some time ago an enjoyable party was 
| held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs 


| sons, who was one of the first pupils 
|to attend the old Belleville school 


} There was quite a large gatherings, 


| Prior to going to Buffalo, N.Y, 
: where he is working, Mr. Lawrence 
| Smythe paid a short visit to the home 
of Murray Brigham. He seemsto be 


much changed since leaving the school 
at Belleville. é 


During the early weeks of this 
month, Mr. Albert Schneider of 
| Pembroke and Mr. Alton Dick of 
ifrew were visitors in Orawa. 
rhe latter went to see the Montreal 


Vic-Arnprior hockey game and was | 


very much disappointed to see Arnr- 
ior defeated. 


it is reported that Romeo Dallaire 
is going to get a fine position at a hotel 
| somewhere in Jasper National Park, 
Alta, for the summer, after which he 
will likely be back in town. We, all 
the deaf in Ottawa, wish him great 
{ success out in the West. 


A sad accident happened at the new 
ddition to Chateau Laurier last week 
when a young brother of John Dunn's 
| fell from an upper story while working 
ind was fatally hurt. His funeral took 
{place last Friday from his father's 
| home. 


An Easter Miracle. 

It was in the year 1799, when the 
armies of Napoleon were passing over 
the continent of Europe and conquer- 
ing all that came in their way. It was 
Faster morning, and the sun Shone 
brightly on Feldkirch, a little town sit- 
uated on the Il river, just within the 
borders of Austria The Ul Hows into 
the Rhine. 

Quite carly on this morning there 
suddenly appeared oa the heights above: 
the town to the west the glittering 
weapons of 18,000 French soldiers, 
the division under the command of 
General Massena 

Phere was a hasty assembling of the 
town council, and it was decided that 
a deputation be sent to Massena with 
the keys of the town and a petition for 
mercy 

In the midst of all the confusion of 
the hurrying to and fro and the anxious 
on the old dean of the church 
stood up serene as was the morning, 
with no thought of fear in his Christ- 
jan heart 

“Ieis Easter day,” he said) “We 
have been reckoning on our own 
strength, and itis but weakness. Let 
us ring the bells and have service 
usual. We will leave our troubles in 
the hands of the Higher Power.” 

Soon from all the church spires of 
Feldkirch the bells rang out joyously. 
‘The street became throrzed with wor- 
shipers on their way to church. — Lou- 
der and more triumphant pealed the 
bells as they rang out the glad message, 
and the hills putting on their new green, 
echoed back: “Christ is risen. He is 
risen from the dead.” 

Vhe French army heard the sounds 
of rejoicing, and Massena concluded 
there could be bur o1 ason for it. 
Me was sure that the Austrian army 
had arrived in the night 
hiA men to break up camp, and almost 
hetore the bells had ceased ringing 


consulta 


ster services Were over, 


the French army wasin orderly retreat 

By noon not a tent, not a soldier, 
nor a glittering bayonet was to be seen 
onthe heights abeve Feldkirch. ~ Bes- 
ton Globe. 


He ordered, 


Hubert De Burgh 


The lateryears of Henry’s life were 
full of trouble and sorrow. His sons, 
| fought against their father. Two of 
them died before Henry, and two of 
‘them became kings of England. 
| _ The first of these kings was Richard 
ofthe Lion Heart. Youalready know 
that he went ona crusade, and did great 
‘ deeds in the Holy Land. “The second 
was John, the worst king whoever sat 
on the English throne. 

John’s eldest son was a boy of nine 
named Henry. The barons had ask- 
ed Lewis, son of the French king, to 

| come and fight for them against John. 
| When John died they had no further 
| need of the French Prince's help, and 
| one by one they deserted him. Lewis, 
‘however, would not be ahied aside 
like an old glove. He meant to stay 
‘and fight for the throne of England. 

Now the greatest Englishman of this 
time was Hubert de Burgh. He was 
the man who was ordered by King 
Johr to put outthe eyes of little Prince 

| Arthur. He refused to do so, and, 
strange to say, John did not punish 
him for it, but afterwards made him 
the chief judge of the kingdom. 

A great fleet, carrying an army for 
Lewis, was about to cross the Chan- 
nel. Hubert at once saw that the best 
way to defeat the army was to fight it 
on the sea, and prevent it from land- 

ling. He got together a small fleet, 
manned by brave men, dhd_ sailed 
from Dover to meet the great French 
fleet. When theships came together 
the English threw shovelfuls of quick- 
lime into theair. The quicklime was 
driven by the wind into the eyes of 
the French, and blindedthem. Mean- 
while, the English archers shot clouds 
of arrows at the blinded men, and the 
captains drove the bows of their ships 
crashing into the sides of the enemy's 
vessels. 

Several ships were sunk in this way, 
and soon the French fleet was utterly 
overcome. “Thus Hubert won the 
first great sea-fight which an English 
Heet ever fought. 

Lewis was soon forced to give-in 
and return home. - Then Huberttuled 
the kingdom for Henry, the boy king, 
and did his utmost to make it strong 
and peaceful. When, however, 
Henry grew up he proved himself to 
be a weak king. He took the advice 
of evil men, who made him think ill 
of Hubert. He became jealous of his 
brave, wise friend, and sought to throw 
him into prison. 

Once Hubert had to fy out of his 
house in the middle of the night, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, to escape from 
being taken prisoner. He ran to the 
nearest church, and placed his hand on 
the altar. “There he thought that he 
would be safe, forin those days the 
rule was that a man who thus took re- 
fuge might not be seized. 

His enemies followed hard after him. 
‘They dashed into the church, and or- 
dered him to yield himself as a traitor. 
Hubert said he was no traitor, but the 
king's faithful servant. 
dragged from the church, and the vill- 
age blacksmith was told to put fetters 
upon.the prisoner. 

When the blacksmith saw that the 
pfisoner was Hubert, he flung down 
histhammer and said, ‘‘I will die rath- 
er than put fetters on him. Is he not 
the man who freed England from the 
stranger.” 

Hubert was taken to London and 
put in prison, but the Bishop of Lon- 
don made the king let him go back to 
the church. Soldiers were sent to 
watch it night and day, to see that no 
food was taken in, and thar the prison- 
er did not escape. Atlast Hubert was 
obliged to give himself up, and was im- 
prisoned in the Vower of I.ondon. 
After some years, however, be was set 
free, and spent his last days in peace. 

—Highroads Historical Reader. 


Then he was. 


ogee eee 


Taz Canapian 


I think that very long ago 


Ring bells! Sing birds! 


One day when I watched he poked 


April Pussy Willows Easter’s Coming The Woodpecker 
The rain is falling swiftly They call them pussy willows, i Easter's Very near at hand, The woodpecker pecked out a little 
On every bush and tree, - But there's no cat to see, | That snot hard to tell, round hole “ 
And on the earth once hard and bare. | Except the little furry toes | Every bird’s a chorister And made him a house in the tele. 
The soft green grass we sec. That stick out on the tree. j And every flower’s a bell. phone pole. 
| 


April rain makes ready 
And all the seeds will grow, 


For “‘April showers bring May 
~ flowers."’ 
This all the children know. 


The Do-Something Story 

After school all the boys and girlsin 
Anna's class went home and took care 
of their pets. 

Anna's pet had whiskers and gray 
fur. 

Anna gave it some milk. It purred. 

Martin's pet had soft white fur and 
long ears, and a funny little tail. Mar- 
tin fed it lettuce. | 

Mary's pet was in acage. It sang. 
Mary put some seed in its cage. 

Bill's pet barked and played ball with 
him, Bill gave it a bone. 

Frank had two pets. He fed them 
once a week. “They had funny shells 
and crawled around. One crawled up 
Frank's leg. 

Phylis had three pets. They swam 
around in a bowl. They were very 
pretty. They looked as if they were 
made of gold. 

Tom's pet had horns and a beard. 
Sometimes it was cross and butted 
‘Tom. 

Fred’s pet had a mane and a_ long 
tail. Fred got in his cart and his pet 
pulled him up and down the street. 
Sometimes Fred rode on its back. 

Do you know the names of all these 
pets? Ask your teacher to see if you 
do. Write them on the slate. 


Pussy Willows 
Wee pussy willows in coats of gray, 
Swaying, swaying, 
Calling us forth to the fields "away, 
Playing, playing. 
Where have you been all the winter 


long? 

Did you come back with the robin’s 
song? 

We have been seeking you, O, so 
long, ! 


Out in the chill March weather. 


While the cold winds of the winter | 
blew, | 
Chiding, chiding, 
We were tucked into our cozy nests, 
Hiding, hiding. 
Now that the winter has gone to stay, 
We have come out of our homes to 
play, | 
Wee little pussy-cats on the spray, 
Out in the chill March weather. | 


Now is forgotten the winter's cold, 
Snowing, snowing, | 
March winds are calling us, O, so 
bold! 
Blowing, blowing. 
yr, . | 
Wrapped in our tiny fur coats of gray, | 
We have come out with the winds to 


When I was just born new, 
There must have, been whole pussy 
cats, 
Where just the toes stick through. 


And every spring it worries me, 
Icannotever find ~ 

Those willow cats that ran away 
And left their toes behind! 


| How the Pussy Willows Came 

‘There once lived a beautiful wood- 
nymph whose name was Myda. 

Wherever she went Myda always 
wore a beautiful furry gray cloak. 

One day she was walking by the 
river where many willow trees grew. 
Suddenly a savage wolf came bounding 
through the wood. Poor Myda was 
frightened. 
Quick as a flash she crouched beneath 
the willows and the branches bent 
down around herwith theirthick leaves. 
The fierce wolf did not see her, but 
went loping past her far, far away into 
the forest. 

“Dear willow trees, you saved my 
life,” said Myda, “Il will give youmy 
beautiful cloak, because you were so 
kind to me.” 

In the spring-time when the cold, 
blustering March day came, the willow 
tree made little gray fur hoods out of 
Myda’s cloak for her bud-babie: 

Thenall the children in the land call- 
edthem “‘pussy willows” because they 
looked like wee, gray pussies 

—Primary Plans. 


Bird Suits 
Gay is the suit that the robin wears, 
Proud of his vestis he, 
And he sticks out his chest as he sings 
in the crest 
Of his favorite apple tree. 


Gaudily bright is the blue jay’s dress, 
Haughtily does he stand 
On a maple tree limb where all can see 
him 
As he shouts to his noisy band 
Orange and black the oriole wears, 
Flashing among the trees; 
He looks like a Hameas he flies with 
sure aim 
‘To his nest where it sways with the 
) breeze. 


| Brown isthe dress that the wood thrush 


Wears, 
Modest and neat and prim, 
But her song I love best when the sun’s 
in the west 
And the world with the twilight is 
dim! 
— A. W. Peach. 


The Flicker 
The flicker is a woodpecker. 
a strong bill. 
It drums on the branch of atree. 


Ithas 
It drums with its bill. 
Ir 


play; 
Come, boys and girls, come, like us 

today, 
Out in the chill March weather. 
— Beulah Sisson. 


Apirl 


April comes with budding trees 
And the hum of busy bees; 
April comes with soft green grass 
Creeping everywhere we pass; 
April comes with s, blue, 
And the songs of irds, too; 
April comes with silver rain 
Pattering on the window pane; 
April comes with sunshine bright, 
Filling all the earth with light; 
April comes softly to say, 
*‘After me will follow May.” 


makes a loud noise. 
| heard the flicker? 
| Most woodpeckers get their food 
from trees. The flicker is a queer 
woodpecker. It finds its food on the 
|ground, It eats bugs and ants. It 
| eats many, many ants. 
The flicker is a grayish-brown bird. 
| It has ared spot on the back of its head. 
Tt has a black stripe across its breast. 
+ When it flies, you can see a big white 
patch on tts back. 
| The flicker has another name It 
is called the highhole. Mr and Mrs. 
Flicker make their nest in a tree trunk 
| They like to build in soft maples 
They make a hole in the tree with their 
strong bills. “The hole is high up in 
the tree. The hole is a door to their 
nest.-- Normal Instructor 


Have you ever 


Where could she hide. | 


Do your lovely duty. 
‘  Easter’s very near at hand. 
Bless you for your beauty! 
Alice M. Beveridge: 


Fannie’s Easter Eggs 

Fannie wanted some eggs. She look- 
ed in the hen house but did not find 
any. Then she went to the barn and 
climbed the ladder to the hay-loft. She 
found four eggs inthe hay. She put the 
eggs into her ’pron and climbed down 
the ladder. Sht went into the kitchen 
and put the eggs into a kettle of hor 
water. After a while she took them 
out and poured some cold water over 
them: Then she got her paint box and 
painted the eggs. They looked very 
pretty. 

Fannie got a little basket and made | 
a nest of hay in it. She put the eggs | 
into the nest and carried the basket to | 
a little lame girl. 


Spring Songs 
A big black crow called, “‘Caw! 
caw! caw!”’ 
(The biggest crow i ever saw). 
He flapped his wings—old Blackie 
crow— 
And cawed, “‘Yes, spring is near. 
I know!" 
I looked and looked, and | saw then 
‘The robins had come back again. 
1 was so glad Ito did sing, 
“Cheer up! Cheer up 
be spring!"* 


ill soon ; 


March Nodded To Winter 
March nodded to winter, “Good-bye! 
good-bye! 
Off to your home in the North you 
must hie, 
For don't you remember. that under 
the snow 
‘The wee seeds are waiting to grow.” 


“They are Spring's little babies, and 
soon she'll be here, 


Whispering a welcome to each 


baby dear; 
So I'll tidy the earth; Il sweep and I'll 
blow, 
And get all ready forthe flowers to 
grow.”” 


At Easter Time 
‘Voday, when | went walking 
With mother, in a store 
1 saw so many rabbits, 
A thousand—maybe more! 
White rabbits, chocolate rabbits, 
Andyellow ones and gray 
1 could not count the Easter eggs, 
Alilhere for Easter Day 
‘There were some pretty baskets 
And plants and flowers to see. 
Which of them all, I wonder, 
Will Bunny bring to me? 


What They Say 
iiethach, “Rascawe! 
“Moo, moo,”’ says the cow. 
The hen sa: ‘Cluck, cluck.”” 
“Quack, quack,’” says the duck. 
at Raeeehizseaeayethclbees 
As it flies from bush to tree. 
Andto his pretty love, 

“Coo, coo,” says the dove. 

The cat says, ““Mew, mew.”’ 

toyou, 

How do you d 
~ —Guide 


A man says, 


God sends His warm spring sunshine, 
Vo melt the ice and snow, 

“Vo start the green leaf buds, 
And make the flowers grow. 


jup. 


out his head, 

And nelhad on a hood and a collar of 
red. 

When the streams of rain pour out of 
the sky, 

And the sparkles of lightning go flash. 


ing by, 

And the big, big wheels of thunder 
roll, 

He can snug back in the telephone 
ole, 

—Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 


——-+0 


The Little Yellow Crocus 

It was winter time. It snowed and 
rained and cold winds blew. Chil 
dren coasted and skated. 

The little crocuses were down in the 
ground, fast asleep in their brown win- 
ter bed. 

‘Then some warm days came. ‘There 
was no snow or cold sleet. 

A little yellow crocus pushed up and 
At last it lifted its head out f the 
ground. It was pretty. 

A litte girl saw it. She ran and told 
the teacher and all the other children, 
Everybody came to see the brave litle 
crocus that bloomed in the winter. 

Bur the next night it snowed! 

**Poor little crocus!*" said the chil- 
dren, “‘it must go to sleep again till 
spring! 

Next spring all the children will 
watch to see the crocus peep out of 
the ground again. 


Spring 
‘The Chickens are cackling with hap- 
py delight. 
The birds are all singing so gay, 
For April is here with a sun) warm 
and bright, 
Old Winter is going away. 
Selected. 
Little Red Hen 
Little Hen wished to have some nice 
bread. 
“Now, who will help me to make it?” 
she said. 
Not Duck, nor Turkey nor Goose 
said she would, 
But each ran away 
could. 


as fast as she 


——_—- 


Work For You ‘lo Do 
Draw little Red Hen. 
Make her feathers brown. 
Make the comb on herhead red. 
Make her beak, legs and fect yellow, 
Draw the Duck running away. 
Make her bill and feet orange. 
Make her eye black. 
Draw Goose running behind Duck 
Make her feathers white. 
Make her bill and legs yellow. 
Make her eye black. 
Draw Turkey running behind Goose. 
Make her feathers brown. 
Make her wattles red. 
Make her eye black. 
Make her beak, legs, and feet black. 


soe 


Spring 
Would you think it? 
come, 
Winter's his passage home 
Packed his ice-box—gone—half way 
To the arctic pole, they say- 
—Christopher Crauch 


The Pussy Willow 
“Tis pussy-willow time again, 
‘The catkins now are out; 
when we put our furs away, 
Tis then that theirs come out. 
By Alice |-ce- 


Spring has 


Tue’ Cawapian 


The Faithful Shepherd Boy 


the meaning of that?’’ inquired the 


Gerhardt was a German shepherd | gentle 


boy, and a noble fellow he was, too, 
though he was very poor. ae 

One day, while he was watching his 

flock. which was feeding in the valley 
‘on the borders of a thick wood, a 
stranger came out of the forest and 
asked, ‘How far is it to the nearest 
village? 
late ques sit replied the boy? 
“but the roadis only a sheep track and 
yery easily missed.”” 
‘The traveler glanced at the crooked 
track, and said, ““My lad, I am tired 
and hungey and thirsty. I have lost 
my companions and missed my way. 
[eave your sheep and take me to the 
road, 1 will pay you well.”’ 

“| cannot leave my, sheep, sir,"” 
rejoined Gerhardt. “They would 
stray into the forest and be eaten by 
wolves or stolen by robbers.’’ 

“Well, whatof that?’’ questioned 
the traveler. ““They are not your 
sheep. The loss of one or more would 
not be much to yur master, and | will 
give you more money than you have 
earned in a Whole year.’” 

“I cannot go, sir,’’ rejoined Ger- 
hardt very firmly. *“My master pays 
me for my time, and he trusts me with 
his sheep. If I were to sell you my 
time, which does not belong to me, 
and the sheep should get lost, it would 
be the same as if I stole them.” 

“WW ell,"" said the traveler, ‘will you 
trust your sheep with me while you go 
tothe village and get me some food 
and drink and a guide? | will take 
good care of them for you.’* 

The boy shook his head. ‘The 
sheep,” he said, “*do not know your 
yowe, And besides—"’ Gerhardt stop- 
ped speaking. 

“And what? Can't you trust me? 

Do | look like a dishonest man?’’ 
asked the traveler, angrily. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “‘you tried to 
make me false to my trust. How do 
[know you would keep your word 
with me?’ The traveler laughed, for 
he felt that the boy was right in doubr- 
ing him. 

Gerhardt now offered his lunch to 
the hungry map, who, though richly 
dressed, ate the coarse food eagerly. 

Presently the stranger's attendants 
came up, and to Gerhardt’s surprise he 
learnei! that he had been talking with 
the Grind Duke, who owned the 
country all around about. 

The Duke was so pleased with the 
boy's honesty that he sent for him and 
had him educated. In after years, 
Gerhis became. a very rich and 
powertul man He remained honest 
and truc to the end of his life. —Retold. 


* Go” And “ Come” 

An luglish gentleman owned a 
Naluab\ farm, which he cultivated 
himsel: “The land was fertile, but 
the owivr, nevertheless found his ex- 
exceeded his income. Every 
| deeper in debt. 
st he was compelled to sell half 
his land to pay his debts. He then 
leased «\\e remaining half to a farmer 
fora lois term of years. 

Bete that time had expired the 
farmer calling one day to pay his rent, 
asked the landlord if he woula sell the 
lind. "And have you the means to 
buy it’ inquired the landlord. “I 
thould ke to do so,"’ was the answer, 

if you will sell at a fair price.”” 

Av how does it happen,”’, asked 
eman,.“‘that I was unable to 
\ double the quantity of land, 
© rent, while out of the small 
+ which you have paid rent you 
nade money enough to purchase 


“said the farmer, smiling, 
all words have made the diff- 
nu said, Go; and I said, 
Go and Come! What is 


frenc. 
Come 


man. 
“You lay in bed,’’ quoth the far- 
mer, or took your pleasure, and sent 
others to do your business. I rose 
early, went with my men to their 
work, and saw my business done my- 
self. That is the cause of all the diff- 
erence between your loss and my 
profit.’’—Old Tale. 
| 
i 


ee 
The Boy Who Tried 

—Some time ago there was gentle- 
man in Boston who was in business 
and a had a large store. He wanted 
a boy, and he put an advertisement in 
the newspapers. The next morning, 
about nine o'clock, a dozen boys had 
come to the gentleman's office to apply 
for the situation. 

The gentleman went in and looked 
atthem. They were all nice-looking 


boys, tidy and earnest. They looked th 


as if they really wanted to get some- 
thing to do. He hardly knew how 
to make up his mind which one to take. | 

So at last he said, “‘Boys, you all 
want this place, but | can only take one 
of you; and I am going to take rather 
@ queer way of finding out which boy 
I will have.”’ 

There was a post by his desk, and 
there was a nail driven straight in. 
He took a-walking stick and said, 
“The first boy that can strike that nail 
on the head with this stick twice out 
of three times shall have the place.’ 

One boy jumped up; he thought it 
was very easy; —“‘I will do it."” He 
got the stick, and walked steadily up. 
Whack! onthatside. He walked up 
again. Whack! on thisside. He walked 
up ag: Whack! and he went under 
it, and gave it up. They all tired, 
and none of them could do it. So 
the gentleman said, “Boys, you won't 
do; I cannot take any of you,’’ and 
they went off. 

He kept the advertisementt in the 
papers, and the next morning another 
lot of boys came, and among them he 
saw one who had been therethe day be- 
fore; and he said, “‘My lad, weren't 
you here yesterday?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Yes, did not hit the nail then,"” 
said the gentleman; “‘Can you hit it 
now?”" 

“‘T think i can;”" and with that the 
boy took the stick and walked straight 
up. Whack! He struck it plump on 
the head! | 

“Ah,’’ said the gentleman, “‘you | 
just happened to do it that time; you 
can't do it again. | 

Whack! plumb on the head of it) 
went the stick the second time. | 

‘Now, do it again,’’ said the man. | 

Whack! plumb on the head he struck 
it the third time! 

“Well,” said the gentleman, 
you tell me how you did that 

“*Yes,’” said the boy; “‘when I left 
here yesterday, | knew the thing could 
be done, or you would not have asked 
us to do it; and I thoughtthat if I kept 
on trying awhile, I could doit. So! 
went home, and got motherto give me 
a hammer, a nail, and a broomstick. 

I went into the yard, drove a nail in- | 
to the fence, and practiced all day with / 
the broomstick, till I couid do it; and) 
I got up an hour before breakfast this ; 
morning, and tried again.’” 

The gentleman said, “You are the 
hoy for me,”’ and gave him the situa+ 
tion. Whatever the boy had to do he} 
tried to do his best, and it was not very , 
long before he became the chief clerk 
in the store.—Rev. Richard Newtun. 


will 


Brave William ‘Tell 
About the year 1300, the peasant 
people of Switzerland were trying to 
win freedom for their little country. 
The Austrians said they were lords of © 
this land, they did many cruel and 
harsh things to the Swiss. So hard 


were they, that at last the Swiss 
said they would not be ruled any long- 
er by the Austrians. 3 
Now, it happened that Gessler, the 
in governor of the country, 
knew how the people felt, and he 
placed his hat on the top of a pole, and 
ordered everybody tobowtoit. This 
was a very foolish thing, but Gessler 
said he would punish all who refused 
to bow to his hat, 

One man, however, said he would 
not'do as Gessler commanded; so he 
was quickly seized and brought before 
the governor, who now ordered him 
to be put to death. But, hearing that 
William Tell could shoot splendidly 
with his bow and arrow, he said he 
would spare his life, if he shotan apple 
from the head of his little son. 

This seemed such a difficult thing, 
that nobody thought Tell could do it. 
But Tell's hand was quite steady, and 
is aim was sure. The boy never 
moved. He knew his father, and did 
not show any signs of fear. 

Tell carefully chose two arrows out 
of his quiver. With one he shot the 
apple that was on his son’s head, but 
he kept the other in his belt. 

“Why do you keep that arrow?”” 
asked Gessler. ‘“‘If 1 had killed my 
son,” said William Tell, drawing 
himself up proudly, *‘ I would atonce 
have shot you.’” 

‘Then Gessler was very angry, and 
he told his mento seize Tell, and to 
take him across the lake to Lucerne, 
where he would be thrown into prison. 
Butas they were crossing, a great storm , 
fell on the lake. 

‘The boat tossed to and fro, and 
Tell, seeing the Austrians so fright- 
ened, leaped overboard, and swam to 
land. ‘There he waited, with his bow 
in hand, and when Gessler came on 
shore, he shot him dead with an ar- 
row. 

‘The Swiss honour the name of Tell. 

National Story Reader. 


The Sturdy Oak 
‘The oak is one of the finest and 
most useful of all our forest trees. 
Its height sometimes exceeds sixty feet, 
while the girth, or distance round the 
trunk, is often more than twenty feet. 


{Its roots extend under the ground 


around the tree nearly as far as its 
branches extend above ground, so that 
an oak tree is very seldom blown down 
by the wind’ 

Tt is easy to know the oak from all 
other trees by the size and shape of its 
leaves, which are oblong, about three 
or four inches in length, and have 
irregular edges. Each leaf has a short 


| stalk; and if you hold a leaf up to the 


light, you will see that it is net-veined 
—thar is, is veins cross each other, 
and are not parallel like those of the 
leaves of grasses, or of the snowdrop 
or hyacinth. 

As winter approaches, the leaves 
turn brown and drop off the oak-trees. 
When the tree is bare, we can see its 
rough, rugged bark and its large twist- 
ed branches. 

In the spring the leaves grow again, 
and in April or May little clusters of 
small greenish flowers appear. Soon 
the flowers drop off, and the fruit takes 
their place. The fruit of the oak is a 
small brown nut, which is called an 
acorn 

Each acorn grows inalittlecup. If 
we take the acorn out of its cup and 
soak it in warm water for a few hours, 
it will split open, and we shall see that 
itconsists of two thick seed-leaves, very 
much like those of the bean, having a 
tiny plant between them: 

The oak lives toa great age. There 
are a few oak-trees in Britain which are 
believed to be more than five hundred 
years old. But ifthe wood of the oak 
is to be used as timber, the tree should 
be cut down when it is from sixty to 
one hundred years of age. 


“Lrill-leet trill-lee? 
We are free, larks, freet 
And the clover is blooming 


Upon thi 
Twit build 


“Kwonk. kwink! kwon!  okrriok” 
/# the wild goose, 
That my old lake. 3 


my 
‘Thix bright spring day, 
Must’be warm and cleat: 
So let us away. 
Old Mistress Swan 
Says #ho soon must go; 
And we can rear 
Ww now. 


jere she can, 1 
And tho folks all ‘will cry, 
the spring te come: 
For the wil fly 
To their northern home'— 
Kwonk, kwink!* 


Every year the stem of the oak-tree 
becomes a little thicker, for anew lay- 
er uf wood growsall round it just under 
the bark. When the tree is cut down, 
you can see a series of rings in the wood 
extending from the centre of the ttunk 
tothe bark. Each of these rings marks 
one year's growth, so that they show 
how old the tree is. 

‘The wood of the oak is very hard, 
strong, and durable. Oak was for- 
merly much used for building ships, but 
most ships are now built of iron or steel 
This wood is, however, still much 
used for furniture, and for the strong 
beams of roofs. The bark of the oak 
is used in tanning. 

Would you not like to grow a little 
oak-tree for yourself? If so, you 
must take an acorn out of its cup, and 
hang it point downwards from astrip of 
wood placed across the top of a wide- 
mouthed bottle, or a pickle. glass, or a 
tumbler, half full of water. 

The point of the acorn should bare- 
ly touch the top of the water; and 
you must add a little water from time 
to time to keep the liquid up to this 
mark. It is best to hang up the acorn 
by threads of cotton. Keep the glass 
in the dark till the acorn begins to 
sprout, and then you may place it on 
your mantel-piece and watch it slowly 
change into a little oak-tree. The 
“‘oak=apples,”’ or little brown balls 
about the~size of marbles, which you 
see on some oak-trees, are riot the 
fruit of the tree, but “‘galls,’’ or swell- 
ings of the bark, produced by certain 
insects which lay their eggs in the bark 
of trees. 

Have you ever seen‘boys wearing 
oak-leaves in their hats on the 29th of 
May? This is the date on which 
Charles the Second entered London, 
in the year 1660. He had been forced 
by his enemies to leave England for a 
time, and he had on one oceasion 
escaped by climbing into an oak-tree. 

—Royal Science Readers. 
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th it ‘Christ Is. 
Hirt gules Corer 
Have you noticed how the flowers 
see 
“Tix Hix resurrection day!” 
Hark, the willow leares seom whispering 
“His ix risen ax He said!” 


While the budding tree tops answer 
"Seek Hitu not amoug the dead 


reply. 
“The Lond istisen xe more todice 


Emily’s Easter Bonnet 
(Continued from first page) 
‘Yes,’ Emily nodded—*‘but | am 
quite contented. Good-bye.”’ 

On her way,home Emily counted 
her change, then she counted her 
packages, and then she re-counted her 
change. That she had spent far less 
than half of her wealth was almost 
unbelievable, but there it was—one 
hundred and eighty-nine dollars 

“Better put thataway, Emily,” she 
murmured to herself as she replaced it 
in her purse, “for you may need some 
more some of these days. ”” 

Just how she was going to break the 
news of her purchases to her.aunt the 
girl could not fathom, but when she 
reached iiome she found the problem 
more than half solved, for entering the 
house unobserved, she found Aunt 
Virgie in the kitchen pressing the old 
black alpaca. 

Gently she took the iron from the 
thin, strong hand and placed it on the 
stove. 

“But I must press up my 
gow Emily,”’ said Aunt Virgie. 
**You know I couldn't wear that old 
gown at allif I didn’t keep itin AT 
condition : 

aN Aunt Virgie,” answered the 
girl, “‘nobody knows better than | do 
how shabby that old black alpaca is, 
and nobody knows better than I that 
it is because of your unselfishness th 
I wear the good clothes and you wear 
the old,, shoddy things—but you've 
worn them too long—it's gmy turn 
now.” 

“No, no,’ interrupted Aunt Virgie, 
“you are young and need pretty 
things.” 

“You are young yourself," declared 
Emily, “because you've never had any 
youth you gave up your youth in or- 
der for me to live comfortably, and it's 
high time you were recalling it.”” 

“But, Emily,”’ cried the woman in 
astonishment, “lL have you—for my 
trouble” 

“And plenty of trouble I'm going to 


Easter 


give you, “laughed the girl ““But no 
longer am I going towear all the new 
clothes. See this box?”” 


Aunt Virgie nodded. 

“Well, that contains your Easter 
clothes, 
if vou ¢ 
box.” 

Aunt Virgie reached a trembling 
hand for it, but Emily withheld it. 

“This is a mystery Aunt Vir- 
gic’ chuckled the girl mu are to 
opep itat nine-thirty sharp in the morn- 
ing, put on everything you find therein, 
and come to church and sit on the first 
front raw. 

It was enough for Aunt Virgie to 
know. ahs Emily had of her own free 
will sacrificed her Easter bonnet in or- 
der for hep to have a bit of newness 
herself, and ‘somehow the old black 
alpaca didn’t seem half bad that night 
4s snesat within the Community Hall 
Where the Paster cantata was produced, 
and listéned to the voice of her niece 
trilling the notes of Easter chant and 
praises 

Burwhen she opened the box the 
wit morning and saw the wonder- 
ful wisteria gown, the youth that had 
been smothered so long rose to the 
surface, and droppmy the box she went 
hurrying upstairsto Emily's room but 


mt Wear every last rag in that 


ind I shall die of unhappiness | 


no Emily could she find anywere—only 
a note requesting her to don the new 
clothes and come on to church. 

Just as the choir stood to sing the 
opening songon Easter morning, Emily 
saw her aunt enter the door. Such a 
vision of loveliness she had never be- 
held before. With sparkling eyes 
and sprightly step Miss Virgie moved 
down the aisle and took her seat on the 
front row. People stared at her in 
blankamazement. Emily watched eag- 
erlythe admiring glances that follow- 
ed her, then suddenly the one thing 
she had earnestly prayed for happened, 
and she turned-back to her song book 
with renewed inspiration—and when 
the girl stepped down to sing the offer- 
tory solo, people craned their necks 
forward in order to hear the beautiful 
voice better. And Emily sang as she 
had never sung before, because for the 
first time in her life she knew the joy- 
ousness that comes from self-sacrifice. 

But it was not until she wended her 
way through the little church-yard at 
the conclusion of the morning service 
that hercup of joy overflowed, and 
somehow, in that one moment she felt 
as though she had begun, at least, to 
make reparations. for the years of sacri- 
fice that Aunt Virgie had given her, 
for in advance of everybody walked 
Aunt Virgie in her wisteria costume, 
with Judge Sanders walking beside her. 

**What san Easter bonnet?’’ laugh- 
ed Emily to herself as she watched the 
two enter the gate of the cottage on 
Maple Street. ““To me it would have 
meant only the appeasing of vanity; to 
her—well, who knows—"" and turn- 
ing, the girl let her gaze rest on the 
great, rambling old house ontop of the 
highest hill overlooking Simpsonville— 
“Who knows,’’ she repeated softly— 
“how soon Hill Top Manor will have 
a mistress?’” 


Easter’s Miracle 

Sprintime is the season of hope, the 
budding time promising the full bléom 
of glorious summer a little later on! 

In defiance of ordinary law, water 
dances up millions of tree trunks and 
flower stems; some hidden unexplain- 
able mystery of life sends herbage up 
from myriads of graves, renewing plant 
lives in their own order, wintry deaih 
has given place to resurrection life; 
the sowing time has come with its 
promise of fruitfui harvest. 

It is earth's Easter-tim 
again to ren dlife, the vegetable 
kingdom printing upon the world’s 
surface the all-important news for 
mankin “Because I live, ye shall 
live also 

Forthe spring awakening is purely 
typical of the return of the life principle 
to the dead body of the second Adam 
or Head of our race at the ‘Spring of 
souls,"’ when He toocame forth from 
the ground with promise of another 


the rising 


| summer and a blessed harvest time for 


mankind. 

It is that sure and splendid hope that 
makes Easter a festival time. It is 
founded onthe angel's message to the 
women, “‘Christ is risen from the 
dead!" 


It carries the logical corollary, con- 


firmed by the Divine Master's own 
words--man as we are men, God as 
Well Because [ live, ye shall live 


also 


ature’s spring promise of hope is 
established as a certainty for us men by 
the Spring Resurrection of “‘the man 
Christ Jesus,”” in Arimathean Joseph's 
garden at this very Paschal season 
nearly two thousand years ago? 

—Family Herald. 


I will tell you what to hate. Hate 
hypocrisy, hate cant, indolence, 
oppression, injustice; hate l’harisaism ; 
hate them as Christ hated them —with 
a deep, living, Godlike hatred. —Ro- 
ertson, 


ate 
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admission 


ular Annual School Term begins 
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parents oF friends send letters, packayes or 


boxes (6 pupils, addrenn as follows : 


name of pupil 
SCHOOL FOK TH 
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ty all cases, 
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form them where and by what tneans their 

children cau be in-tructed. 
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rooms in the morning each teacher will 
‘the pupils will 
id after prayer will 
be dismissed in a quiet jerly mani 
The Brny’ bed for une 
the Public Schools of Ontario. 


Teachers 
and Instructors are to be in their respective 
rooms and departments five minutes before 
The time for theassembling of pupils, 

byenxing Srupy jut 
and senior pupil fron 
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Eveny SUNpvay Sunday Sehool at 
General Lecture at 2) Pp. mn. 


400 at. 
Papile of ali 


denominations attend their respective 
churches whenever-dosired by the pastor~ 
in charge. 

Keauian V 
Rev. J. Lyons HA. , 
Kev. 1G. Stewart, rosy teri 
Lo SWikht. WAL Waited: | 


Hilliard Jo 


es Baptist) Kes 
Killeen, (Catholic 


Fath 


Jt 
Bec ir tp meete! 
: on 
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1s 
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‘Miss Lally, 3 = 
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the seniors. Men In charge of tbe 
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for Innch on school dayx, and from 8a. ti, 
12 noon on Saturdays, 
The sowing clas hourvare from 8 mun, ts 3) 
am. for juniors and from 2.9) pn. to | 
Domjontig Relenee Cha 
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The Printing Oleg, Shoe Shop, Bake Sho 
ner », Sewing Room and Do: 
jlerce Departinent to be, left each day 
wien work conses in a clean (and tidy” cod, 
sition” 
Pp 
ff 


Are Not to be wxcumed fromthe vis iour 
or Indi Departments, exe 
‘0 account of sickness, without perm) 
of the Superintendent. 
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Visitors : 
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on 


or entertain guests at the School. Goo 
cor 


modation may be had in the city at the 
16, Queens, Crystal, Belvidere, City and 
ndeor Hotels at modérate rates, 
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Parents will be enough We all slitec: 
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of their children vo the Superintendent.) 
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parents and officers or employeox under any 
circumstances without special pertission 
upon cach occasion. “Every letter addrossed 
to the Superintendent will be premplly 
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Expense Money 
M must be on hand for di 
incidental expen 
repair 
m Wrile tn Lo ha 
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ait ix expended parents will, be no: 
Money should be forwarded as p: 
possible when requested, ax these nece 
services for your child cannot be pri ilet 
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Parents witl notify the Superintend 
exact An of sperding 
Wish their child to have w 
Amounts Of 5 
sary and a ineuleate spendthrift | 
Thrift should be part of their trainin. 


Sending of Money 

Mot for The ( 

1001 foe 

All other monies hor 
tendent. 

All monies should be sent by ries Ottice § 

er. 
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this ix not xo safe asa Money Order, 

Money enclosed in an unregistered letter 

eptirely at the sender's risk, 

I cheques are sent, the amount of ex« 
should be added. 

Under no circumstance will we be re=poo*! 
for money seut in trunks or with 
direct to pupils. No attention, 
paid to pupils writing home for mm 
money ix needed parents will be not! 
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FIUENDS OF PUPILS MAY BE QUITE SURE 
THEY ANE WELL. 

All pupils who are capable of doing so, »l! be 

uired to write home every three wee 
and may write oftener if they wish ; 
will be written by the teachers for the ll 
ones who cannot write, stating, ax nearly 9 
possible, their wishes. “Parente apply 
ne nt. 

am No qnedical preparations that have beet 
Used at home, or prescribed by family phy. 
sicians will be allowed to be taken by» 
‘except with the consent and direction of 
Physician of the school 

Parents and friends of deaf children are warort 
‘against. Quack Doctors who advertise 16d 
cies and appliances for the cure of Deainey 
In 18 cases out of m 1000 they are frauds Ant 
only want money for which they. xive 3? 
return. Consult well-known medical pte, 
Uitioners in cases of adventitious deatuert 
and be guided by their counsel ans! adv! 


C, B, COUGHLIN, M.D., Superintendent 
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Gold of the Universe 
By Rusy I. Kincswoop 


NY ONE registered for 
the next cot yet, nurse?”’ 

“Yes, my dear.’” 

‘Surgical?’ 

“Yes; but not a bad 
case this time.”” 

“Oh, dear!" Witha 
sigh the brown eves 
closed, and the soft Southern voice of 
the questioner ceased as the nurse left 
the room. — Big tears began to course 
down the cheeks. It is so easy to cry 
when one is sick and loneiy. 


Noise of strange voices in the hall | times. 
A silvery | 


at length attracted attention. 
laugh sounded as the door opened, 
and though the screen about the bed 
shut off further vision, the brown eyes 
widened attentively. 
‘My, what a pretty room, 

and only two beds in it!"’ 

“And to think, Christine, we were 
so worried over you not being able to 
secure a private ward.’’ 

‘Tears gradually lost themselves in the 
pillow, and an alert, interested ex- 
pression chased sadness from the brown 
ey 


Bess, 


he nurse entered with a chart 
Every word could be heard distinctly 
Name, age, ion, married or 
single, name of doctor, name of 
surgeon, telephone number, etc., etc. 
Fora moment all was still (that v 
the nurse taking her temyy 
then ch. 
the opening and closing of the 
cupboard door bespoke the fact of an 
established bed patient. 


3) 5 


terand tipples of laughrer 2 


“Good-bye, sister Bess, don’t wor- 

ty about me, I'm not a bit afraid."” | universe. 
“Tl try notto, Christine. Good- 

bye, dear, Pllsee you in the morn- 

ing.” 
Again perfect silence, while the 

brown eves led with impatient 

interes: If only she could move her 


body she might ste: 
the crack i 


peep through 
verything 
impa- 
tently watching when almost myster- 


iously crack in the screen opened 
and two blue eyes peeped through and 
haughe into hers. 

“Plose forgive me stealing a peep, 
but I'tn dying with curiosity to know 
ho ny neighbor is."* 


There was alow chuckle. ‘‘Well, 
Ilike «1%: look of your eyes, and your 
Yoice sod name please me. For pity 
sake rv! that screen away and let me 
have «sok at you. I can't move a 
Plagues sach."? 

Immediately the screen was shoved 
fone «ide,and Christine Blair's blue 


‘esan fair, curly head faced the soft 
brows eves and auburn head of her 
Height 

4M) name's Chri 
Keo, and mine’ 


ne Blair.”” 
s Virginia South- 


"Il like each other, 


ue 
14 doubt about it—love at first 


su know 
his sutroduction ended with a laugh 


fom Christine and a chuckle from 
MBit 

Dear” sighed the latter, “‘L wish 
Ta ‘igh too, but you see it hurts” 


Ympathetically, ‘Vo-morruw | won't 


| hours had, to 


| least that is what B. 


tine also, soothed by the words of pr 
twiderstand,’* replied Christine tection, trailed 


be able tolaugh either. We'll have to 
stare at each other like asolemn pair of 
owls.”” 

Such favorable companionship. wing- 
ed the evening hours away. It was 
not until night had encircled the 
hospital and all was dark and still that 
Christine felt 4 real sense of loneliness. 
A vague dread of the coming dawn 
had stolen in upon her: she could not 
sleep. She was relieved at last to 
hearthe tinkle of Virginia's water 
glass. 

“Not asleep yer, Virginia?”’ she 
whispered. 

“No; I get horribly restless some- 
| hate the midnight hour like 
everything.”’ 

“feel like that, too, Would it 
disturb you much if I turned on my 
ight and read a weeny bit?” 

“My no! and ('d be most grateful 
if you would r loud to me. What 
book are you reading?"* 

“The Bible 


“Tve never read 


any of that book. 
Is it interestin; The name always 
reminds me ofa classic like th: 
or Virgil or one of those. 
them in his library, but | never cared 
much for the classi 

The conversation of 


the previous 
Certain extent, prepar- 
ed Christine for this lack of know- 
ledge. 

“Tt is the greatest classic ever 
written,”” she explained, “‘but it is so 
simple and interesting eyerybody- can 
read it. leis really a biography of 
God's dealing with His children—at 
says."” 
s idea of God was 


Virgini that of 


| a Vague power somewhere above the 


he had always been so 
busy having a good time she had never 
seriously questioned the matter. “This. 
knowledge, however, she kept to her- 
self and lay quite still while Christine 
read to her the wonderful story of 
the baby Christ, adding in terms 
eloquent in their simplicity, the growth 
of the child to manhood and His life’ s 
sacrifice for the world 

There," she concluded, “‘that is 
the story in brief. Supposing | put 
out the light now and repeat to you 
our Shepherd's Psalm?" 

“What did you call it?"” questioned 
Virginia. 

“The Shepherd's Psalm. It is a 
piece of poetry composed by King 
David.” 

“Is that in the Bible, too? 

“Yes 

“All right then, but don’t say it too 

1 want to get every word.” 
“The Lord is my shepherd; 1 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green. pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. He te- 
storeth my soul: he leadeth me in paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake. 
Yea, though | walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death | will fear 
no evil— 

Virginia lay very still 

* “For thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me...” 

\Mi was breathing regularly 
‘Surely goodness anid mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life.” ” 

Virginia was sound asleep. Chris- 


fas 


the last words off into 
slumber. 


«Bess laughed merrily 


; 

A blue and white garbed nurse bend- 
ing over her, brought Christine to 
consciousness of a grey dawn lighting 
the windows. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “it’s morn- 
ing! The night went fast after all. 

The screen already enclosed her and 
from then on only oc€asional bits of 
banter could be exchanged over it to 
Virginia. 

A few hours later, literally swathed 
in operation attire, she waved a gay 
farewell. 

“Aucrevoir, Virginia, here's where 
I get a glorious ride!” 

A glorious ride? Vir recalled 
the morning when she was wheeled 
foot-foremost down the long corridor 
to the operating room, with a terrible 
fear gripping her heart and a sensation 
that she was being dragged along from 
everything most dear to her. But the 
thing most puzzling was that Christine 
seemed to show no fear. 

Perhaps it was that Book she called 
the Bible. It seemed to have a magic 
influence. 

Strangely the words of the night pre- 
vious recurred to her: “though | walk 
through the valley | shall fear no evil.’ 

One thing Virginia determined and 
that was to get a copy of the Book with 
that Shepherd's poem in it. 

Tt was Christine's sister Bess who 
eventually came into the room looking 
anxious, yet with that same smile of 
Ce. 

Tit with you for a while?” 
Ked. I arrived just as they were 
taking her up the hall She's a brave 
little girl 


“Indeed she is. Look, bring thar 
comfortable chair close. Its good of 
you to sit with me. [im not blessed 
with many visitors * 

“A stranger her 

“Indeed Lam. Came with father 
on a business trip and he had to leave 
me here. Christine and | are going to 

some yood times together 
wh “Tears started to her eyes. 
Its awful to think of them hurting 

nd she wasn'ta bit afraid either. * 
“Well, you see, dear, she didn’t go 
alone: God always accompanies His 
children.” 


Virginia looked into the clear moist 
eyes so much like Christine's. “' 
guess you're right,” answered 
thoughtfully. 

It was a week later that Bess, light- 
hearted over dangers past, tripped gaily 
up the hospital stairs 


she 


She was sur- 
prised, however, to tind Christine and 


Virginia both looking bored and it- 
ritable, despite the gay Howers and 
magazines surrounding them 


Well,”* she exclaimed, I expected 
to find you chattering like magpies, and 
instead you both look as glum as a 
cloudy day.”* 

“You'd get tired, t00, Bess, if you 

had to Jay in one position all the time, 
and Virginia has a horrible pain in her 
side, t0o—"" 
Do sit down, and just talk to us, 
Bes," interrupted Virginia. “*Vell 
us éverything you've done since you 
went home last night 


“Well, 1 


at til midnight planning my Sunday 
lesson for to-morrow that’s 


“Then do tell uy what you're going 


so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air, 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that 


pole: 
For in this landof Heay 
The heritage of nature's m 
There is « spot of earth supremely blest, 


lear heaven of her delightful eye 
Heel Kuard of loves and graces lie: 
ul her knees domestic duties meet, 
Aud tlrevide pleasures gambol at her feat. 
Where shall that land, that «pot of earth be 
round 
Art thou a manta patriot! look around: 


Ob. thou shalt find, howe'er thy footstep 

, Foatn, 

That land thy country, aud that spot thy 
ne! 


dearer, aweeter spot than all the rest, 
James Montgomery 


to tell them,” 
gini 


again interrupted Vir- 


Yes do, Bess,”’ insisted Christine. 
“*Twill give us something new to 
think about.’’ 

“How about a story! 
“No!” They both replied empha- 


tically 


“Very well then, I shall try. But 
it really commences with a story about 
aman named Job who lost all his pro- 
perty and his children and then became 
tormented with horrible disease: Never- 
theless, in spite ofitall, he staunchly said 
that while his valley of trouble was so 
dark that he couldn't see oreven. feel 
the presence of God, yet he was as 
sure as sure could be that God was 
leading him and would some day lead 
him out enriched through his experi- 
ence very much like a piece of gold 
that had been refined. These are his 
exact words: ‘when thou hast tried me, 
I shall come forth as gold.’ ** 

“‘Is that in the Book you call the 
Bible?"’ questioned Virginia? 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Go on!’ 

“Well, when I started to think about 
that verse, I realized that God's great- 
est business is to refine His children in- 
to pure gold. 

“Did you ever think of what gold 
stands for in the world? First, useful- 
ness, then progress, and then, because 
it is the highest standard of currency, 
it holds its value anywhere in the world. 

“Phat helps us to catch the real sig- 
niti€ance of Job's words. When God 
brings out the gold in us we at once 
become-useful and progressive in help- 
ing to make the world better. That 
makes us the most valuable persons in 
the world, and like gold our value is the 
same everywhere. God’s people are 
really the gold of the Universe. It is 
they who have done the greatest und 
noblest things all down through his- 
tory.” 

While seemingly interested Virginia 
passed no comment. In fact, as Bess. 
watched her she noted with no litle 
misgiving the restless twitching and the 
drawn look on her face. That she 

(Continued on last page) 
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‘Tis the Little Things that 
§ Count 


Without the litle drops of rain 
acre aa ere pe pa rees 
rie ai ers 
The world we know would cease £0 be, 


The soil we dig ismade of dust, 
Rear grainof earth Seneath our feet: 
‘The little raindrops make the 
Tha? helps produce the food we eat. 
What shoutd we do without the seeds, 
e little scesis that fall and grow! 


TI 
They give us flowers and food and trees; 
They re more important than ve know. 


Without the tiny pollen grains 
‘Thered be no acorn and no tree. 

What would we do without the trees, 
‘That ,ive cool #hade to you and me! 


It is the many leaves that give 
The welcome shade on summer days; 
It scem= whichever way LU 
‘That litle things deserve my praise. 


The velvet lawn of verdant green 
Hut inultiplies the blade of erase, 

The large and showy things all see 
To veut little thinks a mass. 


Its the little things,that count, 
The way we look, the things We say 
i ful Little things 
ink fre 


Th 
The th 


stine 

The country known as Palestine 
is designated in the Bible by more than 
one name. During the patriarchal 
period, the conquest, and the age of the 
Judges, also where those early periods 
are referred to in the later literature of 
the Jews, the country is spoken of as 
“Canaan,”’ or more trequently “the 
land of Canaan,’* meaning thereby the 
country west of the Jordan, as oppésed 
to “the Land of Gilead”’ on the east 
During the monarchy the name usually 
employed is “land of Israel.” It is the 
favorite expression of the prophet 
Ezekiel | Hosea calls it the “land of 
Jehovah.” Inthe Book of Zechariah it 
is “the Holy land’; in Daniel “‘the 
glorious land’; and occasionally itis 
mentioned simply as ‘‘the land.” 

Between the captivity and the time 
of our Lord the name Judea had ex- 
tended itself over the whole country, 
and yet in our Lord’s time there were 
three weil detined division$> he south- 
ern partwas Judea proper; the central 
part and most of the Mediterranean 
coast was know as Samaria; while the 
north was known as Galilee. A few 
years later the whole country was re- 
ferred to as Palaetina, a Latin. word | 
whence is derived urname, Palestine. 
Durning the Middle Ages Christians us- | 
ually called the country Terra Sancta, 
the Latin for Holy Land 

i ye ts butastrip of country less 
than 140 miles in length, and barely 
$0) in aver. breadth, hemmed in 
between the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west and the deep valley of the River 
Jordan onthe east. Onthe north it is | 
shut inby the high ranges of Lebanon, 
and by the chasm of the Litany; on the | 
south it ts enclosed by deserts of the 
upper part of the peninsula of Sinai 
Its area is about 7,000 square aniles, 
being almost equal tothe area ot Wales 
or one-third of the area of Nova Scotia. 
Yet this small country has had a greater 
influence on the world than the greatest 
empire that ever existed, or than all of 
the rest of the world, for from it has 
come our knowledge of God, our Bible, 
the world’s Redeemer and our 
Christian civilization 


King Cotton 

Consider His Majestie Gossypi- 
Hirsutum., otherwise known as 
Cotton. His domain is the 
Id but bis chief capital is the south- 
erp ticr of the United States 

Night and day the average man 
seldom escapes the rule of King Cor- 
ton He sleeps between cotton sheets 
5 stuffed with Huffy white 
“the discards his cotton 
kes his morning bath 
ish towel made of 


un 


on 


cotton; he dons cotton underclothes; 
and if it is summer, he probably wears 
outer garments at least partly made of 
cotton. The celluloid comb and 
brush which he uses in making his 
toilet, and even the handle of his tooth 
brush are probably made: from the 
same necessary fiber. 

Breakfast is not entirely cottonless 
‘even though the table is spread with 
linen. If margarin is used instead of 
butter it is probably made largely from 
cotton-seed oil; while the same oil or 
solid shortening made from it may be 
used in griddle cakes, biscuits or muf-. 
fins. “The morning paper, too, which 
Mr. Average Man thumbs through 
is dependent on ‘cotton for the film 
from which its photographs were 
made. ; 

If he motors to town, he rides on 
tires that could not be made so cheap 
and strong and durable except for their 
*‘carcasses’” of cotton fabric or cords. 
Probably the upholstery, the brake- 
linings, and even the lacquer finish on. 
his car have drawn upon cotton as 
raw materials. Arrived at his offic 
he makes use of cotton in some of his 
stationery, telephone insulation, his 
typewriter ribbons, his window cords. 
his shades, and probably in numerous 
other ways. 

At luncheon Mr. Average Man 
doubtless eats from a table covered 
with cotton and uses a cotton napkin, 
for most restaurants and hotels use cot- 
ton “‘table linen.”’ More than like- 
ly the roast of his evening meal is 
from an animal fattened in part on 
cotton-seed meal. If he goes to the 
“‘movies’’ in the evening he is patron- 
izing a huge industry into whose miies 
of photographic film cotton enters as 
the chief raw material. The se: 
covers, the hangings, and even the 
creer. on which the story he has 
yme to see unfolded owe lite al- 
legiance to King Cotton 

Mr. Average Woman relies even 
more on King Cotton. The shelves 
of her linen cleset are stacked high 
with white cottop goods used in Ved 
and bath rooms. [a her clothes cl 
sets hang dress atter dress of the same 
material. Her dresser drawers are 
filled with cotton garments. Her 
dishes are dried by cotton dish cloths 
Her laundry (itself largely cotton) 
hangs, on cotton lines. She darns 


-and mends with cotton thread, and 


retires forthe night to sleep in and 
between and upon cotton. 
—Geographic News Bulletin 


The Story of A Lake 

Most boys and girls have seen a lake 
either a small pond, which may dry 
up in summer, or one of those great 
lakes which Canada possesses i such 
abundance. A lake is simply « hollow 
filled with water. Usually there are 
brooks and rivers running into the lake 
at various places, and one larger river 
running out of it and carrying away the 
surplus water. 

You may never have thought, how- 
ever, that all lakes are trying as hard as 
they can to cease being lakes, and to 
become something else. Many of the 
lakes of tormer days are now 
jon 


S10 
wer. Let us see how this happens. 

How the lake was formed at hrstwe 
need not consider at present, as there 
are various ways in which they may be- 
gin. But once the lake isthere, let us 
try to follow ity work in putting an end 
to itself as a lake. 

You must have noticed that our 
brooks and rivers are muddy at times; 
some of them are always muddy 
When rain or melting snow bangs 
them down in flood, it is not water 
alone which fillsthem “The water is 
mixed with mud and sand, consisting 
of small particles of soil which the rain 
carries along with it as it runs over the 
ground 


-course, the w; 


stell us that in ages long gone bya 


When this dingy flood reaches the 
lake, the current becomes slower and 
slower. Then the mud sinks down 
slowly on the bottom of the lake, and 
the water which flows out of it is al- 
ways clearer than that which enters. 

Now you can easily see that however 
deep the lake may be at first, it is grad- 
ually becoming shallower year by year 
as each flood-time brings downa fresh 
supply of mud. If the rivers flow over 
bare rocky ground, they carry little mud 
‘or sand into the lake, and in such 
ground a lake will fill up very slowly in- 
deed. But where there is much loose 
soil in the river valley, each stream 
brings down a large amount of solid 
matter with its current. “There is an- 
other way in which the life of a lake 
may be shortened. he river that 
flows otf of it is always cutting its bed 
a little derper year by year. At last a 
time may come when the bed of the 
river fowing out of the lake is.as deep 
as that of the lake itself; then, of 
ler runs out as fast as it 
comes in, and the lake is no longer a 
lake at all. 

Both these processes ‘usually go on 
together. Inthe still water of the lake, 
the settling mud makes its bed shal- 
lower, wh le the outrush @f the water 
deepens the river atits lowerend. So. 
after centuries have passed away the 
hed of many lakes has been filled up 
and the water drained away. 

What have we then left in the p! 
of the former lake? At flat, green 
meadow, formed of the mud which has 
filled it This mad, you must 
member, came from the loose soi 
the river valleys, and it usually bears a 
rich crop of grasses and other plants. It 
isalways the best of the soils which gets 
carried away by water in time of river 
floods. 

Men who have studied these matters 
urea 
part of southern Manitoba was a lake, 
they speak of this vanished lake as Lake 
Agassiz, naming it after a famous man. 
who wrote much about such changes 
on the surface of the earth, We sull 
have great lakes in Manitoba, but! 
Agassiz was many times larger than 
them all. 

The bed of this old lake is now the 
flat prairie which spreads out on both 
sides of the Red Rive The mud 
which ed up its bed now forms t 
wonderful deep, rich soil which yields 
such splendid crops of wheat. Tha 
is why this part of prairie is both lower 
in leveland more fertile than any other 
part. Its rich, deep soil was gathered 
during many centuries from all the wide 
valleys through which the Red River 
and its triburaries flow. 


Paper made From Straw 
From Europe recently came the 
nouncement that science had produc- 
ed effective process by which the waste 
Straw: of food. crops, such. as. whe 
barley, oats, corn and rice may be ut- 
ilized as a substitute for the wood pulp 
from which ninety per cent of the 
vorid’s paper now is made. 
The process has been developed by 
M. de Vains, a Vrench inventor, and 
depends upon a method of eliminating 
the hard brittleness which previously 
had made impossible the use of straw 
fibers in the manufacture of priniing 
and writing papers. Che de Vains 
process has been installed successful- 
Vy in a dozen paper 
European countries, 
now under way to establish a 
perimental plant in Canad 
eceartithent cra pasall at 
dance of raw me 
Can 1 wheat it is an- 
nounced ScalreadyHas been-employed 
effecively in the manufacture 
—Popular Science Mont 
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Interesting Facts . 

London sewers, which are the best 
structures of their kind in the world, 
have a totallength of more than 51) 
miles; the air in them is kept pure by 
elaborate systems of ventilation. 

Andorra is a miniature republic in 
the Pyrenees Mountains which sep. 
arate Spain from France. The re. 
public has an area of only 175 square 
miles and a population of 5,500. 

Mount Blanc is the highest moun. 
tain in Europe, having an altitude of 
15,732 feet above sea level. It is sit- 
uated in the Alps in the south-eastern 
part of France, but only 40 miles south 
of Lake Geneva in Switzerland. 

‘The standard gold of Canadian and 
British coins contains twenty-two 
twenty-fourths (carats) of fine gold and 
two twenty-fourths ofalloy. Thestand- 
ard silver for coinage consists of one- 
half silver, one-halfalloy. he melt- 
ing of British gold and silver coin is 
prohibited. > 

‘The .first reindeer round-up ever 
held on this continent will shortly be 
held in Alaska, where the reindcer 
now number about 500,000 head. 
Reindeer meat is now inuse. on this 
continent, and it promises to become 
more and more plentiful, as the deer 
are increasing very rapidly. 

‘The common house-fly is found in 
practically ev i 
They depos eggs upon some 
putrifying matter, and the larvae are 
hatched under favorable conditions 
within 24 hours, and become full- 
grown within three or four weeks, 
“Phe common house-fly is a most dan- 
agent in the spread of disease. 
Next tothe Bible, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
uress has been translated into more |. 
guages th; ny otherbook.  Accord- 
ingto the reference librarian of the 
New York Public Library, the num- 
her now exceeds 107 languages and 
dialects. But the Bible has been pub- 
lished in whole or in part in more than 
wseven times that number of languages 
ind dialects. 

Notwithstanding its many ard grow- 
ing rivals, London continues to be the 
greatest seaport of the world, Dur- 
ing the year ships entered London 
port having a total tonnage of 24,717, 
955 tons, and ships cleared having a 
tonnage of 22,347,920 tons. “The 
ocean trade of the port that: year fad 
a value of 33,700,000, 000, 


The Falkland Islands in the South 
Adlantic are associated with the 1} 
tish naval victory of December 
1914, won in the waters by Admiral 
Sir Doveton Sturdee, who destroyed 
the German squadron under von Spee. 
‘These islands have an area of 4.118 
square miles and a population of 2,110. 
‘They consist chiefly of bog-land, but 
save proved suitable for sheep, fully 
678,000 being on the pastures. {he 
output of wool is about 5,000,000 
pounds a year. 

According to the Canadian gos«n- 
ment, the net annual value of the tor | 
est products of Canada from cats, 
milly and factories is not less ‘ian 
$475,000, 000. In 6,000 manufactur ng 
establishments wood or paper is the 
principal basic material used. ‘I licse 
plants employ 125,000 persons ind 
distribute annually about $150, 000,010! 
in w, 


Canada is the greatest newsprint 
manufacturing country in the world 
and exports more newsprint thai) all 
the other countries combined. During 
the first eleven months of 1927 Cana- 
dian mills produced 1,900,690 tons of 
newsprint, while during the same per 
iod the United States mills, which up 
to 1625 led the world, made 1,4 
995 tons. It is expected the final 1¢- 
turns for 1927 will show that products 
ofthe pulp and paper industry reached 
$250,000,000 in value. —New York 
oun. 


Pupils’ Locals 
"These locals are intended to be a 
exercise and 2 means for developing 


hen Core teacher, who is responsible for the 
Be ick they finally appear, 
yART'S CLASS 

On Friday morning, Mar. 30th, 
news came that Blanche _Batty’s 
mother was veryilland that Blanche 
inust go home. So she packed all her 
clothes in her as trunk she will not 
‘come back to school this year, but she 
says that perhaps she will come next 
ar. That afternoon she left here at 
2.45 p.m. and got home about 11 
o'clock. Blanche has our sympathy. 
Her sister June did not go home but 
will stay here till school closes. We 
hope that her mother will soon be in 
good health. : 
—Cylene Barabara Youngs. 

Last Uhursday the Millionaires Hoc- 
key Team, which won the champion- 
ship of the Senior School League was 
given a banquet. We dressed in our 
best clothes and came to the dining 
room at six o'clock, We stayed in 
the hall till the Boys’ Athletic Com- 
mittee arrived. The girls of the 
cooking class prepared the banquet 
and waited on the table. We had 
soups, ¢ en, gravy, cranberries, 
beets, jelly with cream, tea, bread, and 
butter. After we finished eating, the 
manager of the Millionaires and Mr. 
Lally made short speeches. Then 
we stood up and cheered three times 
forthe cooking class. We thanked 
them for giving us such a feast. Then 
the manager gave two pictures of the 
team to each of I was very proud 
thatthe Millionaires won the cham- 
pionship. —Harvey Peter Henderson. 

—On Good Friday we remember- 
ed that Jesus was crucified. We had 
holidays on Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday. Friday was a beautitul 
day. Several visitors came here for the 
holidays. Some of the visitors were 
i . Mary Parker's aunt, 
Elsie Wright’ suwin sistersand Mr. and 

Nab. It was ithe best day 

spring. 

turday the weather was much 

colder and rather windy. We got many 
boxes from home for Easter. 

Saturday night we got ready for the 

show. We had an interesting picture 

called The “Haunted Ranch. An- 

other” beautiful picture was 

met Sorceries of Ontarip.”” 

Sunday was Easter Sunday. We did 
fot goto yunday School because we had 
aholiday. The Catholic, Baptist and 
Anglicat) pupils went to church. It was 
Colder and rather windy. 

For dinner we had chicken and 
Mashed potatoes. In the afternoon we 
Went to chapel. We did not go fora 
walk through the city because it was 
father stormy, 

Easter Monday night about seven 
O'clock © saw Buck Jones in ‘Blood 
This was a most exciting 
Cowboy movie and everyone enjoyed 
it Buck Jones had a wonderful white 
lorse. “Iie comic picture was Spanish 
Omelet. |: was very funny and made 
tugh.—Audrey Lousie Pitt- 


Easter holidays were on 
. 8, and 9. Good Friday 
est day we have had this 
hate on Friday night Freida 
Ducker me to see us and slept at the 
fil’ residence, but I did not see her, 
ause | slept soundly. The next 
Morning when it was time to get up, 
ane Sinith woke me and told me that 
teida Ducker was here. | got up 
her. Then I kissed her 
with her fora while. 
ay morning nearly all the 
Perils weit to church We remem- 
fp that Jesus was crucified on Good 
Jay aid he rose from the dead on 
“er Sunday. We did not go to 
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Sunday school, but we had chapel in 
the afternoon. We had a delicious 
Easter dinner. We did not have a 
walk because the weather was too cold 
and blustery, 

On Monday morning I got up early 
because I wanted to help Freida Duck- 
ergetreadytogohome. After break- 
fast some girls and 1 went to the high- 
way with Freida to wait for the Toronto 
bus. At 7.30 the bus came and she 
got into it and wentaway. We miss 
her because we like her. 

In the afternoon the girls and boys 
went to chapel to see the movies, 
There were some interesting pictures. 
In the evening we again went there 
and the comic picture was ‘“The 
Spanish Omelet’’ and the feature pic- 
ture was “Blood Will Tell.’ We en- 
joyed them very much and went to bed 
about 10 o’clock.—Irene Stoner. 
he investiture of Carl Eames in 
Scout Troop No. 4 took place on 
Saturday March 31st, at the meeting 
inthe club-room. Mr. Burrell invited 
Rev. Mr. Clark of Belleville Troop 
No. 2. and Mr. Ste wart of our commit- 
te. 

Joe Carriere repeated the Scout 
Promise. Mr. Burrell had six scouts 
repeat the Scout Law. ‘The candles 
were lighted as each part of the Scout 
Law was repeated. Mr. Burrell told 
me to bring Carl Eames with me to 


Mr. Burrell’s place. Mr. Burrell 
asked him questions. Carl repeated 
the Scout Promise after Mr. Burrell. 


Mr. Burrell gave a hat to him. 
Mr. Spanner gave him a scout scarf. 
Mr. Burrell gave him a scout badge. 
I pinned a patrol shoulder knot on 
Carl Eames’s shoulder. The knot is 
yellow and red. Carl is in my patrol 


which is called the Lion Patrol. Mr. 
Clarke then gaveus a very interesting 
address which we greatly enjoyed, 


Hilton Elwood Bell. 


Mr. Lauiy's Crass 
turday, March 3st, Mr. 
} Burrell’ put a notice on the board which 
said Rev Mr. Clarke and Mr. Stewart. 
would visit the scout club-room at 
night. I dressed in the scout uniform 
| for the first time. Mr. Burrell and 
Miss Ford wanted to see me in my new 
juniform. At7 o'clock twenty scouts 
went to the club-room. Pretty soon 
Rey. Mr. Clarke and Mr. Stewart came 
and Mr. Burrell asked Miss James if 
would like to cometoo. Rey. Mr. 
ke and Mr. Stewart sat down. 
‘The boy scouts repeated the Scout 
Law. When they had finished El- 
wood Bell and | stood near Mr. Bur- 
relland Mr. Spanner. Mr. Burrell 
asked me all the questions about the 
Scout Law. 
and he spoke to me about the badge 
that he would give to me and he told 
me that I must wearitevery day. He 
gave it to me. I thanked him. At 
last I saluted all the scouts. Rev. Mr. 
' Clarke spoke to us about scout honour. 
We applauded him and cheered four 
times. ‘Then Mr. Stewart spoke for 
afew minutes. He was joking and he 
made us laugh. Mr. Spanner spoke 
to us about the boy scouts learning to 
swim at the Y.M.C.A. We said 
good bye to Rev. Mr. Clarke and Mr 
Stewart. I ama scout now. | hope 
I shall be a good one.—Carl Eames. 

—Last Friday morning my parents 
and | went to Voronto to visit my 
relatives in Toronto. On Saturday 
morning my mother and | rode on 
the street car from Broadview Ave. 
to King St. We walked up Yonge 
St. and went to TP Eaton and Co 
I bought a new sweater, a pair of 
pants, silk socks and shoes. 

On Saturday afternoon I visited my 
friend, Mr. Ed. Bates. Mr. Bates 
used to live in Merrickville, my old 
home. I could not go to Annette 
St. to see my cousin, Mrs. Frank 
Downey because Annette St is very 
far west. 


He put ahat on my head | 


On Saturday night I went to Dan- 
forth Theatre. The show was agood 
one. Was surprised to see my 
friends Steve Keeler. Steve Keeler 
worksinthe Danforth Theatre. We 
came home on Monday afternoon. 

James Lawrence Guy. 

—Last Friday was Good Friday. 
The Catholic pupils went to church. 
In the afternoon the senior boys played. 
softball aguinstthe boy scouts. The 
senior boys won by the score of 26 to 
15. The boy scouts lost the game but 
they were just as happy as though they 
had won. * 

Last Saturday night we went to the 
movies in the assembly hall. The 
pictures were good. They were Ken 
Raymond in ““The Hunted Ranch’’ 
and “‘SummerSorceries of Ontario.”’ 

Last Monday afternoon we again 
wentto the movies and saw the Kempt- 
ville Agricultural School and Our 
boys in Training. Ourclassand some 
of the teachers had a fine party in the 
dining room that evening. 

—Frank Meyette. 

—Last Friday was Good Friday so 
we did not goto school. On Friday 
and Saturday many of the pupils par- 
ents came to see them. © We went to 
the movies in the assembly hall on 
Saturday. “The movies were very in- 


teresting. Qn Sunday morning the 
Catholic, A ran and Baptist pupils 
went to chur! 


On Easter Monday Mr. Lally told 
us that our class would have a_ party. 
We were very much excited and when 
we came from the movies we went to 
ence and dressed. We had the 
party inthe alcove of the dining room. 
It was very good. There was an Eas- 
ter egg with a name at each p! ind 
Our names on a card. We had salad, 
potatoes, cake. ice cream and candies. 
Weenjoyed it very much and when it 
was over we thanked Mr. Lally for giv- 
ing usa partyand wentto our residen- 
ces. About seveno'clock we went to 
the movies again. We were shown two 
very interesting pictures. Uhe first 


was A Spanish Omelet, a funny pic- 
t The second was Blood Will 
‘Tell. It was a western story. 


—Edrie I. Kinsella 

—Friday April the sixth was Good 
Friday. We did not have school at 
the O. S. D. for we had a holiday. 

‘The weather was warm and the sun 
shone all day: In the morning the 
Catholic pupils wenttochurch. “The 
girls and boys played games and had a 
good time. Some of our people from 
| home came to see us. 

Inthe afternoon Elsie Wright's 
sister came tosee her. Her twosisters 
aretwins. They are nice girls. [saw 
agoldfinch. Inthe evening Freida 
Ducker came to visit the O.S.D. 

We did not know that she was 
| coming so we were surprised. 
—Margaret Bowen. 


| Miss CarRout’s Crass 


| —Lam going to write astory about 
Hans. [ read it in a story. Hans was 
| a very brave Dutch boy in Holland. 
| Hans helped his mother by fetching 
the water and chopping the wood, He 
was always good. When he began to 
| go to school, he was rather stupid, but 
| he soon learned his lessons. He im- 
proved. He did not know how to play 
games so the boys laughed at_him. 
| After the first month he came first in 
| the class and the other boys were very 
much surprised. One morning Hans 
was late for school. He saw a butter- 
fly and chased it. He wanted to catch 
it but he could not. He saw a spider 
aking a web and stayed to watch it 
He heard the school-bell and ran very 
fast. His master looked outside fort 
He was very cross with him. He saw 
him and told him that he was late. 
At4 o'clock all the children except 
Hans went outside and played. The 
master told him that he must stay and 


study his lessons half an hour for being 
late. He wasvery sorry because he was 
late and studied his lessons very hard. 
Soon he knew his lessons and stood up 
and told his master. Then his master 
allowed himto go. He went outside 
and saw his friends were gone. He 
walked home singing and as he was 
walking on the dyke, he saw atiny lit- 
tle hole in the dyke. He wanted to 
run to the people to call them tocome. 
He thought that it was getting bigger 
fast. He ran and put his hand on the 
hole. He hoped that someone would 
come soon. When he heard the bell 
ring, he knew the people went to bed, 
He kept his hand 6n the hole all night 
and looked at the stars. The stars 
told him that he must, keep his hand on 
the hole and he kept it\there all night. 
He was very tired and Wold, In the 
morning a man woke up early and 
dressed. He walked along the dyke to 
work. He saw Hans. He thought that 
Hans was lost. Hans could hardly 
speak. He told him about the dyke. 
The man ran and got some sand and 
stones and filled in the hole. He 
carried Hans home und his parents 
Were very much surprised. He told 
them that he was a very brave boy. 
Han’s mother took care of him and 
nursed him. Soon he was well and 
went to school. The boys and girls 
asked him how he saved many people 
but he did not tell them because he was 
shy. Hans was a hero. Do you like 
this story?—Wallace Sloan. 

—March twenty-first was the first 
day of spring. The ground was all 
bare but it was snowing and blowing. 
We were sorry because the weather 
was not fin We hope that we shall 
have a lovely timein spring. We will 
have football, basketball, baseball, 
hide-and-seek and roller skating. “The 
spring is better than winter. Many 
birds will come back. I have seen 
robins, crows, nuthatches, song spar- 
rows, bronzed grackles, sapsuckers, 
cowbirds, wild geese, gulls and red- 
winged blackbirds. In May and June, 
the birds will build their nests and we 
shall see how they build them. A 
robin will lay four eggs in her nest. 
and atter a while there will be four baby 
robins, “The old robins will fly around 
and pick up the worms and give them 
to the baby robins. We shall see 
them. Soon the Boy Scouts willgo to 
the woods and learn to cook in the 
camp. We wouldlike to stay in camp 
for one or two days in spring. [am 
Very apXious to stay in the camp. 

—Kurven Foster. 

—I would like you to read a story 
that I wrote from a picture. Once 
there was a boy who was a boy scout. 
He was fond of finding birds. He went 
school every day and studied very 


hard. He passed every year. One 
hight he put his bag on the oor and 
sat by the fireplace. He took his 


history book out of his bag and read 
about some wild) men who fought 
with swords against some white men. 
He loved reading abour them and 
dreaming. Now lamegoing to tell 
you about the battle. Once these 
people sailed close to the land. They 
carriedtheir swords and they met 
some good men. They fought against 
them but the good men frightened 
them back to their ship. Then the 
white men got on their ship and killed 
them all but they kept the captain and 
they made him tell them where the 
rest ofthe good men were. After 
they had captured them alland killed 
some of them, they took their ship 
and sailed away to England and told 
the people about the men that they 
captured. Sothey became heroes. The 
King and Queen of England were 
very proud of them. One day they 
went acrossthe Atlantic Ocean but 
their ship was lost in the big waves 
and the men were drowned. 
—-Bogdan Agopsowicz. 
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About “Issues” | 

“What is the paramount issue?’* 
“What do the deaf children most 
need?’* *‘What is the secret of suc- 
ces inlife?"" These and similiar ques- 
tions are being much discussed in our 
exchanges, and have elicited some 
good answers. But no one has an- 
swered the questions, because that 
cannot be done. There is no one 
paramount issue, though there are 
several great issues. “Thers is no one 
secret of success. “Ihe mere sugges- 
tion is absurd, Success depends upon 
many things, and not one successful 
man ever possessed all of the elements 
of success. 

Some say that the paramount issue 
in our schools for the deaf is language. 
Language is of very great importance, 
yet we know deaf people who cannot 
write half a dozen consecutive sen- 
fences in even pretty good language, 
yet have happy homes, are greatly en- 
joying life and some are earning more 
money than any member of our staff. 
We are second to none other in stress- 
ing the importance of correct lan- 
guage; it should have first place in all 
class-room work, yet this is not abso- 
lutely essential. 

Others say thatthe paramount issue is 
to give the pupils such trades instruction 
as will ensure their ability>to carn a 
good’living. “This point of view is 
being greatly stressed these days, over- 
stressed, we believe. It was stated 
the other day at a great educational 
convention in Toronto that the su- 
preme purpose of the school isto train 
children to become good artisans etc. 
This ts, of course, a purely material- 
istic Viewpoint, and in keeping with 
the alltoo prevalent idea that the great 
purpose of life is to earn, or at least 
get all the money we can. Now 
which of these two issues is the more. 
important? } 

Others say that the paramount issue 
is the development of the pupils’ men- 
tal powers. Teach them to think, 
to reason, to make intelligent compari- 
sons and wise choices, --train all of their 
mental powers and by their own effort 
they will acquire everything else they 
needto achieve success. Which of 
these ts the most important? 

Yet others say that the deyelop- 
ment of good habits, of a good char- 
acter, of the virtues of truthfulness, 
and honesty and industiy and all the 
other qualities thar mark uprightness 
of character and righteousness of con- 
duct,—that these are the things of 
supreme importance, And if there is 
any one paramount issue we would say 
that this is. it, especiull are 
based on the nd 


on) OF duty to. 


on a ptoper conce God 
and man Without this secure found- 
ation, there is Ho such thing as success 
in life: and the development of the 
faculties, of the ubiliny to use good fan- 
guage and carn much mones. may be 
acurse and not ablessing, as has been 


the Case in ten thousand instances 

All of these issues are of very great 
importance, but not one is paramount, 
unless it is the last We can't turn 
out well-educated pupils by over-stres- 


sing any one subject to the neglect of 
other essential ones. A wi ced, 
all-round course of study, in which, of 
course, language holds first place, but 
not to the exclusion of other subjects; 
the greatest possible development of the 
mental faculties, a reasonable amount 
of manual training and technical in- 
struction, the whole based upon a solid 
foundation of a good moral character 
growing out of intelligent religious con- 
victio! ese are all necessary to the 
acquisition of a goodeducation. The 
paramount issue is to avoid going to 
extremes in any direction and to see 
that all the pupils’ faculties, physical, 
mental, linguistic, mechanical and mor- 
al, are developed harmoniously and in 
due proportion. 


Four ‘‘stray i wisdom 
from the West Virginia Tablet: 

**Go ahead by all means, but not by 
any means."” 

“*4 man is never happier than he 
thinks he is.’’ 

“*Take your work as a tonic, not 
as an anaesthetic.’’ 

“If some one calls you a fool, go 
into silence and think it over. He 
may be right’ 


The West Virginia Tablet gives 
the following recipe-for failure which 
can be guaranteed to be effective: A 
lad stepped into an office in search of 
a position. He was asked: Are you 
not vow employed?’ “Yes, sir?” “Cher 
why do you wishtochange?’ “Oh, | 
wantan easier place?’ “They had no 
place forhim. No one wants a boy ora 
man-who is seeking an easy place, yet 
right here is the difficulty with thou- 


sands. “They want easy work, and are 
afraid of earning more than their 
wages. 


Thoughts vs. Forms 

‘The teaching of the comprehension 
and use of the English language is 
generally accepted as one of the ma- 
jor aims of our schools for the deaf. 
A knowledge of English is not only 
the key to all other studies but also a 
sine quanon of learning a trade and 
later on earning a lis ing. 

What is the best way of learning 
English? Here again there is perfect 
agreement that it can best be taught 
through English, and through English, 
only. a 

The problem of the teacher of the 
deaf is to place before the deaf child 
as much English in a visible form— 
that is, spoken, written or printed, or 
spelling on the fingers—as the normal 
child hears. That, of ‘course, is im- 
possible, and the next best thing isto 
place visible English before him as 
often as possible. Uuder the most 
favorable circumstances this will fall 
far short of the number of times his 
hearing brother hears it. 

To overcome this handicap, teach- 
ers of the deaf have plans, suchas the 
the five-slate system and other tricks, 
including conjugation, etc, on which 
a large number of drill exercises are 
based. There is a pious hope that 
enough of this drill work will help our 
children to master the intricacies of 
English. If the subject matter con- 
tained in the drill work is of sufficient, 
vital interest, and is based on the child- 
ren’s experiences, not on some matter 
ontained in books or notes prepared 
» other teachers years ago, and if the 
whole matter is handled skilfully, the 
nil work will be of great value. In 
tiie majority of cases, however, drill 
work deteriorates into a juggling with 
words and language forms, or into a 
question of being able to apply « form- 
ula given at the top of the page. “The 
form is often considered of so much 
more importance than the thought 
contained in the sentence, that the 


child does not attempt to picture the 
thought. A good many exercises are 
merely stunts of changing one form 
into another, without paying any 
attention to the content of the sen- 


not try to check up whether the pupils 
visualize the sentence; she is satisfied 
when they give the correct form. A 
series of words, even if they are right 
and happen to make sense, without « 
i mental picture of the thought behind 
it, is of no value. Only when words 
| express an idea that is in the child's 
: mind does such an expression in words 
help him to learn English. 
‘ These remarks are no argument 
against drill work. We believe that pro- 
_ per drill work 1s necessary for the deaf 
| child. But material must be chosen 
‘ carefully,jand the child must see the 
application\in the expression of his own 
thoughts. | What we wantin drill work 
, isa little less quantity, and more quality, 
with as much emphasis on the thought 
as on the form.—Jersey School News. 


Among the Exchanges 


Dr. Terman estimates that of the 
children of any school system, from. 
one to three per cent are exceptionally 
bright, ten to twenty percent dull, and 
| one to three percentspecial. In other 
words, nearly one third of the children 
are so far removed from the middle 
group as to need special care. 

The bright should be put in classes 
by themselves and the dull in classes 
by themselves. —Utah Eagle 


We, as teachers, should be most 
setting a good example for 
our pupils. of punctualiry and 
regularity should be cultivated by every 
teacher who expects to advance in her 
profession. No successful teacher will 

' allow herself to be tardy anywhere. 
Let usall work together for the 
advancement of our pupils and our 


Virginia School. 


In the School for the Deaf the 
ural tendency is to help, help, help. 
‘That should always be supplemented 
by work, work, work. It we were 
led on to point out the weakest spot 
in a residential School forthe Deaf, we 
should say it is the natural tendency on 
the part of officers, teachers, and em- 
ployees to do for the children what 
they ought to do for themselves. By 
so doing we destroy character, so need- 
ful after leaving School. Every lick of 
work a pupil in the school does, every 
penny he earns and and every sacrifice 
he makes is a brick in the store house 
of character. —Ohio Chronicle. 


| The art of reading is the key which 
unlocks to us the vast field of know- 
ledge and the thoughts of men of all 
ages. It remains with ourselves to 
make it beneficial or injurious to us. 
Bad hadits are easily formed in read- 
ing as in anything else, therefore it 
of the greatest importance to early 
cultivate a taste for reading good and 
improving books. Reading is to the 
mind what food is to the body, and 
may be made to develop and strength- 
enthe mindor the reverse. What 
is Worth reading at all is worth reading 
well. — It is not so much what we read 
as what we remember that makes us 
wise, and to remember we must read 
with attention —Rochester Advocate. 


I know the past, and then I will 
essay to glean a warning for the future, 
so that man may profit by his errors, 
and derive experience from. his folly, 
—Shelley 


tences. In most casesthe teacher does 


Gratitude ; 
Gratitude is a capacity, and like i 
capacities it can be expanded; itis ; 
faculty, and tike all faculties it cay 
be trained; it is an instince, and like al] 
instincts it can be developed; it 


it is a gift, and like all gifts 
Itcan become tro. 
phied through disuse; it can be extin. 
guished by abuse, By wrong * habits 
of thinking and feeling we can gradu. 
ally strangle it. -By heedlessness anj 
hurry we can harden and deaden the 

heart. The fine tempers of the soul _ 
are builtup only by effort. If we 
wish right dispositions we must work 
for them.—Dr. Charles E Jefferson, | 


Think On These Things 


Consider the following comments 
2 sere hints of what you can do and 
ec. 


Loyairy , 
Be loyal to your school in word and | 
deed. Your personal conduct will 
make or mar the standing of your 
school in the community. Have a 
will to dothe right thing without be- 
ing told or being watched. Thus you 
will gain in self-respect, and acquire 
a poise and dignity that will pay rich 
dividends. 


Inpustry 
The world has no use fora loafer, 
School is the last place in which to 
play the slacker. Slovenly habits 
stamp you as an inferior? Somebody 
has writte: How much are you 
worth above the neck? Is your head 
a hat-rack or a thinking machine? If ] 
you want to get ahead you must have 
a head."’ Show people that you mean 
business. The race is notto the swift 
but to the steady. —Principal Rouden- 
bush, Westford Academy. 


How To Read 

‘Try to carry something from every 
book you read. Ifa bvok is worth read- 
ing, it is worth remembering. One 
cannot remember everything, and to 
each person the things worth remem- 
bering will differ according to his tastes] 
and the amount of insight he brings 
with him, But every one may carry 
away something, and thus feel thatthe 
book leaves him, to some degree, rich 
er than it found him, added to his stock 
in trade, so to speak, of facts or of ideas. 
If it has not done this, why should one 
have spent so much eyesight upon 
Why not have given the time t) bic) 
cling or baseball, or have laid downup- | 
on the grass and watched the white 
clouds flit across the sky? 


James liryce. J 


Ifa man can write a better ook, 
preach a better sermon, or make a bet- 
ter mouse-trap than his nei libor, 
though he build his house in the » vods, 
the world will make a beaten path to 
his door. —Ralph Waldo Emer-on- 


A child's mind should be increasing 
ly stored with beautiful truths e pres 
ed in choicestlanguage. Our nglish 
literature sparkles with gems which be- ji 
come a treasure in the memory — Nf. 
E. E. White. 


He who receivesa good turn should 
neverforget it; he who does one should 
never remember it. 


! Do itto-day. Today is the tomorow’ 
| for which you hoped so much yestel 4 
day. 


Hold not conference, debate, oF 
reasoning with any. lu ‘tis but 4 
preparatory for thy admission of 
The way is at the very first flatly 0 
deny it.—Fuller. 
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Easter at the School 


‘The religious aspect of Good Friday 
and Easter Day was marked by the us- 
sual chapel services and attendance at 
the city church services by several 
groups of our pupils. 

I: was also atime of happy visiting of 
parents and friends during the week- 
end. The following were among the 
visitors present: 

Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge and daugh- 

ter, Toronto. 

Mrs. Shepherd, Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs Male, Hamilton. 

Mrs. Harrison, Hamilton. 

Mrs. Gerow, Peterboro. 

Mr. and Mrs. Major, Oshawa. 

. and Mrs. Perry, Oshawa. 

. Dixon, Grimsby. 

. Simpson, Ottawa. 

. Farrance, Peterboro. 

and Mrs. Storring and son, 

‘Tamworth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barton, Kingston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manning and friends, 
Hamilton. 

Miss Freida Ducker, Toronto. 

Miss Etta Thompson. 

Mr. Clark, Toronto. 

Misses Marjory and 
Wright. 

Mrs. Lowson and daughter, Toron- 


to. 
Mr, and Mrs, McNab, Trenton. 
Mr. Angotti and family, Toronto. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook and family. 
Mr. Gale and Miss Brown, Toron- 
to: 


Dorothy 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown and friends. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, Dundas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris and daughter, 
Weston. 

Mr. Snell, Durham. 

Mr, Stothers, ‘Toronto. 

Mrs. Shaw and daughter, Trenton. 


bine warm days during the week 
before Easter did wonders in drying up 
the mud and making the out-of-doors 
+ the opening of outdoor sports for 
“ason, 
!riday morning dawned balmy and 
:and how the pupils did enjoy the 
das “The baseball season was officially 
opened with a game in the morning and 
another in the afternoon. 

>vurday morning a strong wind 
spivog up from the south-west and the 
ices) tne bay started to break up and 
by sunday morning it had received such 
4p nmeliing that there was hardly a 
this of ice to be been. 

‘he usual gymnasuim and swim- 
min. classes went to the Y.M.C.A. 
on saturday afternoon. 


the love of a man for his horse. | 


Thanks are also due to the Fox Film 


Corporation who provided the film. ' 


A delightful treat was arranged by 
Mr. Lally for hisclass and the resident 
members of the staff on duty over the 
holiday. On Monday evening they 
Were invited to a most enjoyable din- 


ner party in the alcove of the main’ 


dining room. ‘The table was prettily 
arranged with place cards and all the 
fixin’s. The “‘eats’’ were real good 
but perhaps the most pleasing thing to 
the pupils was the large Easter egg at 
each place with the name on it in 
white icing. 


News of the Deaf 


Toronto 

The election of a new Superinten- 
dent of the Church for the Deaf 
took place on March 14th and result- 
ed in Mr. Terrell being chosen. 
Mr. W. R. Watt was elected as as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Nicholas Gura of Oshawa and 
Miss Ada James of Belleville were 
visitors over the week-end of March 
10th. The Frats held a ae time 
in the gymnasium of the “Church on 
Saturday evening. 

Mrs. Arthur Bowen'of Cookstown, 


, who hasbeen visiting her mother here, 


 feturned home on March 12. 


Another little treat was the ice 
cream provided for the senior house- 
hold science class as a reward for their 
good work at the hockey banquet. 


A meeting ol the senior boys was 
held in the manual training room on 
Thursday last to organize for the soft 
ball season. Further particulars of 
teams and schedule will be announced 
in our next issue. 


The birds are with us again in great 
numbers and the boys and girls of all 
classes are vieing with each other for 
the honor of seeing the new arrivals 
first. Our beautiful grounds with 
many trees, coupled with the fact that 
the pupils rarely if ever molest a bird, 
make the vicinity of the School almost 
a bird sanctuary. 


With 
the 
Boy 
Scouts 


The Scout Law 
5. A Scout is courteou: 
‘That ts, “he is polite toall, but espe 


ial- 
ly to women and children, old people, 
invalids and cripples. And he mustnot 
take any reward for being helpful or 


courteous. Ina word, a Scout is at 
all times a gentleman. 


Rev. Mr. Crarke’s Visrr 

On Saturday evening, Aprilseventh, 
we were greatly privileged in having 
Rev. ®. Clarke, of Christ Church, 
Belleville, as a visitor to our troop. 
It was the occasion of our last investi- 
ture for thisseason. Carl Eames had 
! completed his probation and was ready 
for admission as a Tenderfoot Scout. 
| ‘The meeting opened with the flag- 
break and inspection by Mr. Clarke, 
who is Scoutmaster of the Second 
Belleville Troop. 

Scoutmaster Burrell then spoke 
‘briefly, welcoming Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Stewart, Troop Committeeman, 
and explaining the purpose and plan of 
the meeting wo boys from each 
patrol carried out the ceremonial lead- 
ing up tothe investiture. “The recruit 
was brought forward by Patrol-leader 
Bell of the Lions, to which patrol 
Scout Eames was posted after being 
duly invested. 

Scoutmaster Clarke followed with a 
splendid talk on the foundation stones 


snday and Monday were too cold’! of Scouting. 


anc stormy for any great enjoyment out 
of ors but some time ago we made 
aro zements for a program of motion 
pict res for Easter Monday sothe day 
Ws rendered enjoyable, for through 
the ourtesy of the Province of Ont- 
ar Yictures we were ableto provide 
“vse beautiful scenic films and a 
ve which made everyone have a 
vod laugh. 

‘he party committee had movies at 
nigh’ We wish to thank the Toronto 
Hin Board of Trade for theirco-opera- 
Con (0 securing a splendid feature pic- 
ture torthe holiday. “Vhe picture was 
specially suitable for children depicting 


The four stones he dealt with very 
effectively, and duly laid were: |Hon- 
our, Duty, Heipfulness and Obedience 

These things were emphasized as 
the broad foundations on which all the 
fine things that Scouting stands tom are 
built. 
* Mr. Stewart also spoke briefly to the 
boys. Assistant Scoutmaster Spanner, 
on behalf of the troop, thanked Mr. 
Clarke for his very helpful talk and all 
the kind things he had said about our 
boys, also for past courtesies receiv€d 
from the Second Belleville Troop. 

‘The swimming class has been con- 
tinuing each Saturday atternoon. 


Mr. Harry Sloan, of Churchill, 
was in the city on March 5th to take 
part in the curling match for the Jun- 
ior Tankard Trophy. The Churchill 
team made a good showing in the 
preliminaries but failed to reach the 
finals. 

About seventy-five members and 
friends of the St. Francis de Sales Socie- 
ty gathered at Loretta Abbey on March 
17th for a euchre party A most 
enjoyable evening was spent anda tidy 
sum added to the funds of the society. 

The Executive Committce of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf met 
in Toronto on March 17th to deal 
with matters concerning the coming 
convention. Mrs. A. S. Waggoner, 
of Hamilton, President; Chas. A. 
Ryan, of Woodstock, Treasurer; H. 
G. Lloyd of Brantford and A. H. 
Cowan of London, Directors, were 
among those present from out of town. 

Other visitors in Toronto over the 
week-end of March 17 were: Mr. 
J. R. Newell of Milton, Mr. Mal- 
colm Hoy of Avonton and Mrs. Saul 
Crawford of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Is the Land Being Carried 
Into the Sea? 


Are the continents and islands of 
the earth being worn away, ‘and will 
they one day be levelled with the sea? 
‘That is a question which the geolo- 
gists of many lands have long been 
trying to answer. 
here are two ways in which the 
dry land may be levelled One is by 
being worn away from the outside, 
through the waves dashing against the 
cliffs and gradually breaking down the 
barrier they offer to the inroads of the 
the other is by being worn 
away from the inside, through wind 
and rain and rivers. 

Of the first method—that of being 
attacked from the outside—we need 
be in no fear, for, while it is true that 
in many parts the sea is wearing away 
the land, in other parts of the coast 
sand and shingle are being thrown up 
and the land is being extended, so 
tha what we lose in one place we 
gain in another. 

Bur it is very different with the wear 
of wind and rain and river. Here 
there is a real possibility of the contin- 
ents and islands being levelled with 
the sea. The sequence of events is 
the same is all lands. Firstthe chem- 
ical action of the atmoyp! ere upon the 
rocks makes tiny openings, into which 
rain and snow enter. Then the frost, 


wind and gravitation carr 
ments down the mount 
rivers and streams still further break 
them up and wash them to the sea. 
In this way the land everywhere is be- 
ing slowly levelled. All these agents 
are unceasing in their labours. “They 
hever rest, and they get through an 
immense amount of work. 

In no other country has this subject 
of erosion been so carefully and pati- 
ently studied as in America, where 
geologists have been trying to work 
out the length of the period that will 
elapse before the North American 


continent is reduced to the level of the 
sea . The wearing process has contin- 
ued longer on the east side of Amer- 
ca than on the west, for the Appalac- 
kian Mountains on the Atlantic side 
are much older than the Rockies on 
the Pacific, and are not so high, for 
the simple reason that they have been 
worn down for a much longer period. 
But the mighty Rockies are being 
slowly and surely reduced. 

The most powerful agent in shift- 
ing the land into the sea is, of course, 
the river; and American geologists, 
who have made a most exhaustive 
study of the Mississippi River have 
come to the conclusion that the quan- 
tity of sediment it carries to the Gulf of 


Mexico every yearis about 7500 mil- _ 


ion cubic feet. Bur ip adittion there 
isa great amount of matter carried 
from the land dissolved in the river, 
and when this is added to the other 
it is estimated that the vast Mississippi 
basin—the area of land drained by the 
river and its tributaries—is reduced 
everywhere by one footin 3500 years. 

Altogether the Mississippi carries to 
the sea each year about $77 million tons 
of matter. Another American river 
that has been carefully studied is the 
Colorado, and this is believed to carry 
to the sea every year 387 tons of solid 
matter from each square mile of the 
country through which it runs. 

Putting together these facts, and 
many others collected all over the 
United States, the geologists now de- 
clare that in that country about 780 
million tons of matter pass into the sea 
every year from the rivers. 

Bur while the water travels quickly 
—in the case of the Mississippi 2500 
miles in a week or two—the stones and 
pebbles broken off the banks travel 
much more slowly. Professor Shaler, 
probably the greatest expert in this sub- 
ject, calculates that on an average its 
requires forty thousand years fora par- 
ticle of stone to make its way down the 
Mississippi. “Uhis is due to the délays 
caused by the stone being often held up 
in the mud of the river-bed. 

Similar erosive action is going on 
everywhere. “The Thames is esti- 
mated to carry down to the sea +$5( 
00 tons of matter in solution every 
year, and the Rivers Pollution Com- 
mission some years ago calculated that 
the rivers of England were carrying 
down to the ocean sufficient matter in 
solution to lower the general surface 
of country about a foot in twelve 
thousand years Sir Archibald Geikie 
estimates that the Danube area is low- 
ered one foot in 0800 years, the 
Ganges urea one foot in 2400 years 
the Rhone area one foot in 1500 
years the Hoang-ho area of China one 
foot in 1500 years, and the Po area of 
Italy one foot in 700 years. 

But to return to America. In the 
Rocky Mountains ‘hundreds of the 
peaks exceed thirteen thousand feet in 
height, but the average height of the 
whole of the United States is only two 
thousand feet—less than half a mile. 
Uf the present rate of wearing away is 
maintained, the whole of this land will 
be carried into the sea in eighteen 
million years. 

But, the rate of erosion getting less 
as the heights are reduced, owing to 
the slower movement of the rivers, it 
would probably take mere than eight- 
cen million years to level the United 
States with the sea, so that President 
Harding, and ail the hundred million 
people-counted in the census, and the 
neat few thousands of generations of 
Ame! ns may sleep comfortably in 
their beds. 

In any case the cooling of the earth, 
with the consequent wrinkling of the 
crust, is likely to throw up fresh moun- 
tains and highlands, and start the 
process all over again. 

—My Magazine 
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Tas 


-April 
Down come the raindrops 
Like tears from the sky; 
Timid April is passing by. 
The flowers spring up 
When the raindrops fall, E 
- And the robins and bluebirds begin to 
call. 


The Little Rabbit That Did 
Not Know Directions 

Once upon a time there was a little 
rabbit that didn’t know north or south 
or east or west. 

One morning Mother Rabbit said 
to the littlerabbit, “‘Come, Bunny, 

_ we must have some sweet green let- 
tuce to-day, and you will have to fetch 
it from the garden.”’ 

“*QVill you go with me, Mother?”’ 
asked the timid Bunny, for he knew 
that the garden patch was far away on 
the other side of the woods. 

“No, you must go alone to-day. 
Listen 10 me, little Bunny, while I tell 


Il never do, you must be- 
gin right now to learn how to find your 
way. Listen to me, and don’t be 
afraid.” 

Mother Rabbit pointed to the sun 
and said, “See Bunny, the sun is’ 
now in the east. 

Travel toward the sun, as fast as you 
can go, through the woods, and then 
you will came to the garden patch.” 

“I can do that, Mother, ’’ answered 
Bunny, “‘hut how shall I find my way 
back home?"’ 

“You foolish rabbit. 
to think that out for yourself. 
along, now.” 

The little rabbit hopped away toward 
the east, where the red sun was peep- 
ing over the woods. He was a good 
little rabbit, and did not waste any time. 
Soon he was in the big woods. 

All at once the sun,was gone. A 
big cloud darkened the sky, and Bunny 
could not tell which way to go. It 
was not his fault that he could not tell 
which way was east. He sat still and 
waited. Perhaps his mother would 
come, he thought. 

“Good morning, little rabbit,” he 
heard a stranger say. “Why do you 
wait here?”” 

“T have lost my way. | do not 
know which direction is east,”’ said 
Bunny. 

“Tam sorry I cannot help you,”’ 
said the stranger. “*I know only two 
directions, and they are north and 
south.” ‘Then the stranger, who 
was a friendly white rabbit, took a 
drink from a cool spring. 

“How do you happen to know 
north and south, I should like to 
know?’ asked poor little Bunny. 

“Tl come to this spring every day to 
getadrink. I know that my home i 


You will have 
Hurry 


Let Us Draw 


Let us draw—it’s easy, quite,— 
Big round moon that shines at night. 
Half a ring on top. Oh, look! 
It must be a pocketbook ! 


Now some lines that go up, so; 
Just two long, long loops, you know 


Now let's add these lines, —a few; 
Make them short and crooked, 
too. 


Then a tiny little thing 
Almost like a baby’s ring. 


Fill it in. Oh! This is funny! 
Here we have an Easter bunny! 


—Ethel M. 


Rice 


north cote spare, tes the 
spring is of my ie. 

the stranger laughed. He seemed to 
to think he had said something very 


wise. 

““That does not help me to find my 
way to the garden,’’ said Bunny. 

‘Let me think,’’ said the stranger 
rabbit. ‘‘I remember something that 
may help you find your way. It is a 
secret, but I will tell it to you because 
Tlike you.” . 

“Oh! but you are kind,”’ said Bun- 
ny, trying to be cheerful. . 

Then the stranger rabbit looked wise, 
and said, ‘If you turn your nose to 
the north your right ear will be to-' 
ward the east.’"_ ! 

Little Bunny did just as he was told 
todo. He faced the north and sat 
very still. “‘How can I tell whether 
my right ear is toward the east?’’ he 
asked. 

Just then the sun came out from 
behind the clouds. Sure enough, the 
sun was on the same side of Bunny as 
his rightear. The secret was a good 
one. 

Bunny lost no time, and hopped | 
quickly through the woods to the gar- ° 
den. He ate all the tender green let- 
tuce he wanted, and picked a few 
leaves to take home to his mother. 

“But how shall I find my way 
home?” he said to himself. “‘I must 
think this out for ‘myself. Why not 
run toward the woods and keep on go- 
ing straight ahead, with my back to the 
sun?” | 

He hopped along quickly through | 
the woods, and reached home safely. | 
He was a proud little bunny. 

“Oh, Mother,” he said , “‘I found 
my way back home. Tell me what 
direction I was traveling."’ 

“*You are learning to find your way | 
very well, Bunny,”’ said Mother Rab- | 
bit. “"You were traveling west when 
you came home, because you kept 
your back to the east."” 

**Now I have a little secret all my 
own,’ said Bunny to __ himself. 
“When your back is toward the east, | 
your face is toward the west, and when 
your back is toward the west, your face 
is toward the east,"’ and then Bunny 
tried to look very wise. 


Stories from Pictures 
A Navcuty Boy 

—Paul and Lena were brother and | 
sister. Paul was twelve years of age 
and Lena was only nine years of age. 
Paul was fond of teasing Lena and she 
was cross with him sometimes. 

It was March 31 and Paul decided 
to fool Lena the next day because it 
would be April Fool’s Day so he got 
a mouse trap and put it on a shelf in 
the pantry. 

The next morning he found a mouse 
in the trap. It was dead. Then he took 
it out of the trap, tied it on a string 
and tied the string on the end of a 
stick. Then he tied a feather on the 
end of another stick. Then he crept 
softly upstairs to Lena’s bedroom. | 

Lena was fast asleep. Paul held the | 
mouse just in front of herface. Then 
hetickled her on the nose with the 
feather. Lena woke up and saw the! 
mouse close to her face. She scream- | 
ed and snatched thebed clothes over 
her head. Paul laughed very hard and ; 
said, ‘‘April Fool.’’—Adele Railton , 
Lowson, Sy 


Taree Miscuievous Docs ! 

Jack was a little boy. He was sev- 

en years of age. He used to run! 
errands for his mother. 

One day his mother was busy mak- 
because his aunts were 
coming to visit them the next day so 
she told him to go to the market and 
buy some celery, a box of chocolates 
and a nice turkey. She gave him five 


Canapian 


dollars and told him to bringback th 


Then change. 


“While he was carrying the things 
home, three little dogs came along. 
They smelled the turkey. It smelled 
good. One of the dogs grabbed the 
turkey’s neck and began to pull. Jack 
yelled loudly because he did not want 
the dog to eat the turkey all up. 

A policeman heard him yelling and 
ran to help him. He drove the dogs 
away and Jack thanked him. 

When he reached home, he told 
his mother all about it. His mother 
told him that it was lucky that there 
was a policeman near to help him. 

Anival Benson Shepherd. 
Grade IV A. 


Cuarute’s BintHDAY Present 
Fred wisa rather tall, Canadian boy. 
He lived ona farm near Dunnville. 


| He had a rather large, black and white 


dog whose rame was ‘Beauty’. 

One day Beauty had four cute, little 
puppies. They grew up. Beauty 
lovedthem very much. She fedthem, 
washed them and played with them 
every day. 

Fred had a cousin Charlie whose 
birthday was on July 12th. Fred want- 
ed to send him a present but he did 
not have any money tobuy one. His 
mother told hin: that he could send 
one of the little puppies. Fred thought 
it was a good idea, so he got a rather 
large, wooden box and nailed a piece 
of wire on the front of it. Then he 
put one of the puppies into the box and 
addressed it to Charlie. 

While the puppy was in the box, 
Beauty came along and saw her there. 
She rested her chin on the box. She 
looked very sad. The puppy felt quite 
lonesome in the box. 

After a while Fred's father took the 
box to the station and sent it on the 
train to Toronto. When the puppy 
arrived Charlie was very much surpris- 
ed and happy. He wrote a letter to 
Fred and thanked him very much for 
nice birthday present and told him that 
he called the puppy ‘Flossie’. 

—Goldie Macnab. Grade IV A. 


Sing, World, Sing! 


Now in chilly places 
Where the snow had been, 
Wood and field and hollow, 
Easter flowers begin. 


Now a bud is opened, 
Now a leaf uncurled; 
Spring is in the sweet wind 
Waiking down the world. 


Snowdrops it, the garden, 
Violets on the hills, 
Cowslips in the meadow, 
Dancing daffodils 


Seem to lift their faces, 

Softly whispering, 

‘aster’s nearly here, now— 

ing, world, sing!’’—Nancy Byrp 
ER. 


Skippy and the Funny Tree 


Skippy and his mother and his father 
lived in a big hollowtree in the park. 
Skippy was a little gray squirrel with a 
big bushy tail. Skippy’s mother was a 
bigger gray squirrel with a bigger 
bushy tail, and Skippy’s father was the 
biggest of all, and he had the biggest 


| bushy tail. 


Lite Skippy liked to run about from 
tree totree. He liked to scamper up 
and down the great tree trunks and 
hide under the branches, and some- 
times event his mother could not find 
him. 

One dayhe ran to a big oak: tree, 
with great spreading arms. Up he 
skipped, scamper, skip Then down 
he came, scamper, skipper, ‘skip. 


‘Then up he went again ity hop, 
and frisk went his bushy tail in and our 
among the branches, and around the 
corners. He was havinga fine time 
all by himself. 

Pretty soon Skippy spied something 
new. He thought it must be a baby 
oak tree that he had not seen before. 
‘You see Skippy was such a little gray 
squirrel that he did not know that oak 
trees can’t grow up so suddenly over 
night. ~ 

Skippity skip, down the big tree he 
went and hoppity skip up the new tree 
he started just as fast as he could go. 

Would you believe it? That tree 
jumped and gave a shout, for it was 
notatree atall. How Skippy did run! 
He ran with all his might back to his 
mother in the hollow oak tree. 

“Mother, Mother, there is a new 
tree in the park and it can walk and 
shout,’’ said Skippy. 

Mrs. Whisk shook her head. 

“No, no,’’ she said, That was lir- 
tle Bobby who comes to the park to 
give us nuts You need not be afraid 
ofhim for he loves squirrels, and he 
never hurts them. You probably 
frightened him as muchas he did you. 
If you will go back now perhaps he 
will have a nut for you.”’ 

Wasn't Skippy surprised? Back he 
went and sure enough it wasn't a tree 
at all but a little boy who gave nuts to 
Skippy. After that Bobby came every 
day to the park and he and Skippy be- 
came very good friehds and Skippy aev- 
er ran away from him again. No, in- 
deed, for he liked the nuts far too well 
that Bobby always brought him. 
—Junior Home. 


Spring is coming 
Sh-h! Spring is coming; 
If you look and stop to listen; 
See the rippling water glisten; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
See the bluebirds on the wing; 
Hear the robin sweetly sing; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
Hear the randrops gently falling; 
To the wild flowers softly calling; 
Sh-h? Spring is coming. 
See the green grass slowly creeping; 
Violets, too, are shyly peeping; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
Feel the south wind gently blowing; 
See the happy faces glowing; 
Sh-h_ Spring is coming. 
By Viola A. Young 


Spring Flowers 
Beneath a dry leaf blanket all the flow 
ers have been sleeping, 
And now, throughout the woodland 
their dainty heads are peeping. 
They’ re looking through the tree tops 
at the roundiand golden sun, 
‘They hear the brooklet singing anv 
they know that spring's begun. 


Violet is blue and lovely, trilliums are 
cool and white, 

While the dainty pink spring beaut: 
is a very charming sight. 

I'll not pick you, little fowers; vou’ re 
too happy in the wood, 

But I'll come to see you often, for 
good beauty does me good. 

By Dorothy L. Kinney 


The Pussy Willows 
Oh, see the. Pussy Willows! 
Pretty little things; 
‘They're soft and gray and furry, 
But oh, they cannot sing. © 


Robin 
Hello, Robin dear, 
We're glad to see you here, 
Singing just as clear 
Your Cheer! Cheer! Cheer! 


| cheaper for a working men to travel 
If we were asked what new thing by rail than to walk by foot. 
"had in recent times done mosttowards| _ A prize was offered for the best en- 
making the lives of the people of Eng- | gine to run upon a new railway that 
"fad better than they were before, we | Was being built between Liverpooland 
“should say that it was the making of | Manchester. The Stephensons made 
nilways: : up their mind to win the prize, and 
"We are so used to them now, that built au engine that was called the 
it seems hardly possible that, when the | “Rocket. s 
~ Queen began to reign, railways were) _ A day was fixed for trying the en- 
Prnly just being built, ‘ gines, 30 as to see which was the best. 
Up to that time, if a man wanted to Crowds of people came to see the 
go from one part of the country to | sight. ¥ 
another, he had to go by coach. This All the other engines broke down, 
| was slow as Well as a very dear way | but the ‘Rocket’ drew a coach full of 
of moving about, and so very few) people at the rate of about thirty miles 
people moved far away from the plices | an hour. 
here they were born. | This was thought to be very won- 
We can now travel ina few hours’ derful. After that, railroads were 
fo places that it formerly took a week built all over England 
foireach spread to other countries all over the 
The men who did most to make | world. 
railways were the Stephensons. | For many years both father and son 
About a hundred years ago, ‘led very busy lives. (hey made many 
was a poor man of that name li engines and built many railroads. - ” 
small village not far from Neweastle. __ In time they became rich men, and 
flis work was to mind an engine 9 his old age George Stephenson went 
that was used to haul up coal from a_ to live ina fine nouse in the country. 
coal-pit. He and his wife were both Here he was very happy, and spent 
honest and hard-working, but his much of his time in looking after his 
wages were very small, and as he had gardens and amony horses and dogs. 
dx children he often found it hard | But he never forgot the time when 
work to find food for them: he was a poor boy. He was always 
He could not afford to send them 1 to see old friends, no matter how 
toschool, They were sent to work poor or humble they might be 
very young, so that they might beable It is to such men that we owe a great 
oearn money to help to buy their debt, for they have hada large share in 
food making our country so good a land to 
The second son was George. He live in as itis. 
wasa bright little fellow, and as soon —Longman’s Historical Reader, 
as he was big enough he sent 
every day with his father’s dinner. 
As his father ate, he would sit and 
watch the engine. — In the winter he 
was glad to get near it, so as to tw: 
himself at the fire that kept the eagine 
at work 
‘The engine was a wonderful thing 
tohim. He would sit for hours 
ing it, and puzzling his little hea 
trying to find out all aboutit 
When he was only eight years of age 
he was sent ro mind cows in the fields, 
and for this he Garned twopence a day 
While doing this he missed his daily 
Visits 10 the beloved engine, and to 
make up for it, he used to amuse him- 
self by trying to make models of the 
engine out of clay and sticks. 
When he grew older he went to 
work with his father; and he was very 


The Hepatica 

In the central and eastern pro- 
vinces of Canada, the delicate litle 
hepatica, the Howersof which vary in 
color from blue or purple to pink and 
white, isa general favorite. Its coming 
is always welcomed with special joy 
Itis one ofthe first Howers to make 
its appearance after the late snows of 
winter have melted. This accounts, 
no doubt, in some measure for its wel- 
come. Indeed, asif to dety wind 
and weather, or as if anxious to be the 
first harbinger of spring, it is often 
found pushing its way up through the 
snow; nor does it wait for the young 
green leaves to accompany it, but goes 
to Work—=seemingly eagerto expend 
its best energy on its blossom—while 


proud of earning sixpence a day. the rusty leaves of last year’s growth 
He was very happy to be helping to still adhereto it 
mind an engine, and when he was Vhe fowers ot the hepatica are 


single, borne at the end of a furry stem 
or scape. “Vhis scape from four 
to six inches high, and rises directly 
from the crown. i x is Com- 
posed of from six to twelve petal-like 
sepals, and may easily be mistaken 


eighteen years of age he had an engine 
put into his own charge. 

He loved his engine as it it had been 
his child, and was never tired of clean- 
ing or even mending it when it v 
Neede« 


is 


Though he worked twelve hours a fora corolla, ay underneath 1s an 
diy, he found time to go to a night- involucre of three little green leaves 
schoo, where he learned to read and Hach of those flowers generally has 


numerous stamens and several _ pistils 
Vhe name “‘hepatica’’ is trom the 
in “hepati pertaining to the 
and was given this litle Hower 


write and do sums. 


For come time coal had been pulled 
up trom the pits by engines which 
Were sways tixed in one place to be 


liver, 


worke. because of the fancied resemblance of 
No one had yet found out how to. the shape of its three-lobed | to 

make nines that could move about the liver. “Vhat nature marked itthus 

and drag heavy loads behind them in order to indicate its uses Which was 
Geo tg Stephenson thought long to cure all cases of liver complaint, 

and oicrnabout this, and made up his Was the prevalent belief 

Mind saat he woula try to make an 


engine that should move along rails. 

{lis time his son, Robert was 
fine ‘> school, and at night father 
ands. would go over the day's. les- 


Birds and Their Bea 
Birds of prey have hooked, pointed 
beaks, for tearing flesh; \fishing-birds 


Sons, ind study: drawings and read have long, sharp beaks, for stabbing 
books sovether. : the fish in the Waters the boring-birds 
Aite ng and failing many times, have strong, pointed beaks, forjboring 


into the bark of the trees to find fnsects 

Due geese, and swans hdve flat, 
shovel-like bills. “They grope in the 
mud with them for grubs alld worms, 


sngth made an engine that he 
i woula do. “This was known 
‘hog Billy. 
1 now was helping him in 


It was at this time that The nuteracking birds have hard, 
iughed at him for saying“he strong, hooked bills The beaks of 
wacccrethat in time everyone would the seed-eating birds short 


Navel by railroad, and that it would be cone-shaped. 


and in tinte| her, 


My Early Home 
As Toub ny “Brack Beauty.” 
The first place that | can well re- 

member was a large pleasant meadow 

with a pond of clear waterin it. Some 
shady trees leaned over it, and rushes 
and water lilies grew at the deep end. 

Over the hedge on one side we look- 
ed into « plowed field, and on the other 
we looked over a yate at our* master's 
house, which stood by the roadside. 

At the top of the qheadow was a 
grove of fir trees, and at the bottom a 
running brook, overhung by a steep 
bank. 

Whilst | was young, I lived upon my 
mother’s milk, as 1 could not cat 
grass. Inthe daytime | ran by her 
side, and at night I lay down close by 
When it was hot we used to 
stand by the pond in the shade of the 
trees, and when it was cold we had a 
nice warm shed near the grove. 

As soon as | was old enough to eat 


grass, my mother used togo out to 
work in the daytime and come back in 
the evenin: 

There were six young colts in the 


were older 
arly as large 


meadow besides me. “Vhe 
than Iwas. Some were ne 
as grown-up horses. 

We used to gallop all together, 
round and round the field, as hard as 
we could Sometimes we had 
rather rough play, for my companions 
would frequently bite and kick as well 
as gallop. 


One day, when there was a good 
deal of kicking going on, my mother 
Whinniedto metocometeher. “Then 


she sa “LT wish you to pay attention 

to what | am goin to you, 
“Your grandmother had the sweetest 

temper of any horse | ever knew, and 


to sa 


T think you have never seen me kick 
or bite 

*T hope you will grow up. gentle 
and good, and never learn bad ways 


Do your work with od will, lift 


your feet up well when you trot, and 
never bite or kick even in play. 
Uhave never forgotten my mother's 


advice. [Knew she was a id 
horse, and our master thought 4 great 
dealof her. Her name was Duchess, 
but he often called her Pet. 
Our master was a good, kind man 
He gave us good food, good lodging, 
and kind words; he spoke as_ kindly 
to us as he did to his little children 
We were alitond of him, and my 
mother loved him very much. When 
she saw him atthe gate she would neigh, 
with j¢ nd trot him, He 
would patand stroke her, and sav, 
“Well, old Pet, and how is your litde 
Darke? 
Twas a dull black, so 
Darkie; then he would give mea piece 
of bread, which was very d, and 
sometimes he brought a carrot for my 


Wise 


up ¢ 


© called me 


mother. All the horses would come 
to him, but [think we were his ta- 
vorites —Anna Sewell, in Black 


Beauty 


‘Go” And “Come” 

An English yan owned a val- 
uable farm, which he culsvated him- 
self. The land was ternle, but the 
owner, nevertheless, found his expen- 
ses excceded his income. — Every y 
he fell deeper in debt 

At last he was compe! 
his land to: pay his de 
<ethe remaining h 
term of veurs. 

Before that time had expired the 
Hing one day te his rent, 
andlord it he would sell the 
“And have you the means to 

inquired the landlord. “1 
"was the ansiver, 
you will sell at a fair price ~ 
rd how does it happen,” 
the gentleman, har Low 


Jed to sell half 
ts He then 


a farmer 


land 
buy 
should like to do so, 


sked 


cto 


uns 


and7 tive cpon double the quannry ot tind, 


paying no rent, while out of the small 


When Tommy Goes to School 


When Tommy 
Mania and 


to it takes 
ALO 


Ttry ts hear his rule; 
It's always an exciting time 
When Tomy gues to rchool, 


Mamina must cut his sandwiches 
Abd lay in quite a stock, 

While Katie warns iis rubbers well, 

An 


Hist watch the clock. 
lis breakfast fret of all, 
ours in getting cool 
ting time: 
¥ Koes to school. 


Next Kate brings hie handkerchief, 


yi olllein hel be 
Mamma then kines o0d-b) 
J ity half pacbeluiite 


Katie tuittontng up ls coat, 
He's naebodly’s fool!” £ 
Hexeiting time 
When Tommy Koes to school, 
Our Little Ones. 


— 


piece for whichyou have paid rent you 
ba ye made money enough to purchase 
it? 

“Oh,”’ said the farmer, smiling, 
“two small words have made the di 
ference. You said, Go; and I said 
Come.”’ ““Goand Come! What isthe 
meaning of tha inquired the gentle- 
mar 

“*Youlay inbed,"? quoth the farmer, 
‘or took your pleasure, and sent others 
to do your business. | rose early, went 
with my men to their work, and saw 
my business done myself, That is the 
cause of all the difference between 
your loss and my profit.” -Old Tale. 


The Best Sauce 


“I don't like this bread; I can’t eat 
ir,’ said little Tim one day at the 
dinner table. ““Weil,”” said his fa- 
ther, “do not eat it unless you like i 
you shall have bread that you will like 
for supper’ After dinner, Tim and 
his father went to the field to dig po- 
tatoes. “They both worked hard all 
the atternoon; and ‘Tim was so tired 
that he was very glad when the time 
came to quit work. After they came 
in trom the field, they sat down to eat 
supper) “Tim took apiece of bread! 
When he had tasted it, he said, 
“What good bread! “This is quite 
different from what-FRad for dinner. 
This ts very nice indeed.”~ 

When they had finished supper, 
Vim’s tather said to him with a smile, 
“You have had the same bread for sup. 
perthat you would not eat for dinner.” 
that so, father? How can that 
bef’ “*Weell,”’ said his father, “you 
thought the bread better, because you 
were really hungry after your work in 
the field. You see that Hunger is the 
best sauce.’ 


Uhe Farmer's Fortune 

A farmer lay dying, and called hi 
sons about him. ““All that I have,”” 
he said, ““Lieave to you. You will 
find it in the orchard.” 

‘The boys thought their father must 
have saved up a fortune. 

If he had hidden it in the orchard, 
it must be buried in the soil. 

So they got spades, and»dug, and 
dug, hoping to find a pot of gold. 

When they had dug all over the or- 
chard once, they began again, and dug 
deeper. 

But no por of gold did they find. 

‘Thinking their father had been 
aming, they at last gave up the 
rch, 

That year the trees"grew as they 
had never grown before. 

In blossoming time they 
great bouquets. 

Uhe summer passed and fruit grew 
large and ripe. “he trees were load- 


were like 


ed to the ground with it. 


When the boys gathered it in, they 
ae 


This was what our father meant. 

he had in his orchard. 
Hut we tiad to digo make the” soil 
give it up to us. Aesop. 


said 


was 
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THE CANADIAN 


A Builder’s Lesson 


“How rhall 11a habit broakt” 
i ou did that halge make 


stone, 
We must toll, unhelped. alone, 
‘Till the wall is overthrown, 


But rememder, as wo try, 
Lighter every text xoes by; 

Wading in, the stream grows deep 

To the center's downward sweep: 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than that 


“Ab, the precious im we waste 
Sevellinge what we raised ia haste: 
Doing what must be undone 
Ere ‘wont 

tteborne thnale il lines aro pasecd 
Kite-borne is, noe ATO pay ) 
a bit builds the bridge at last! 
ro ee ere donators O Telly 


Gold of the Universe 
(Continued from fist paged 
was suffering pain, there was not the 
slightest doubr. 

That night the surgeon was sum- 
moned, and a wire despatched to bring 
Virginia’ s father with all possible speed. 

“Christine!”* Virginia's voice was 
very weak. The night of suffering 
had left ity mark. 

“Yes, dear, what is it?” 

“Let me have a look at you “* 

Quickly the curtain of the screen 
was drawn aside and Christine's 
confident smile showed itself. 

Virgiaia looked pathetically small 
and frail as she asked, ““Aren’t you 
afraid?"? 


Afraid of what?"” 

“Afraid of me—you know when 
the nurse itout and you are alone 
with me, I mightdie.”” 

‘The answer was brave and assur- 
ing. “No, dear, I love you too 
much to be afraid.”” 

“If father wereonly here, 
soon die as not.”” 

Burt the cleversurgeon had no inten- 
tion of letting a young life slip from his 
hands. He decreed another operation. 

At first, Virginia in a fever of fear, 
pleaded with them to let her die, but 
later, under the influence of a soothing 
hypodermic, and the assurance that 
came from the clasp of Bess’ hand on 
one side and the kindly nurse on the 
other, she travelled the long corridor. 
As Bess was about to leave her, she 
drew her face down and whispered, 
**Say that part of the Shehperd’s poem 
about the valley.” 

“Though I walk through the valley 
| shall fear no evil, forthou art with 
repeated Bess quickly. 

“That's it, Bess, and perhaps | 
shall come forth as gold, too." 

Those words being last on her lips, 
were the first muttered « few hours 
later as Virginia fought her way back 
consciousness, 

“Though | walk—though—the val- 
ley—I shall come—forth as gold— 
that’s what—the shepherd’s poem 
said—"" 

The drawn white face of a middle 
uged man bent over her to catch the 
words. 

“Virginia, 
father.”” 

The head tossed restlessly, and two 
unsecing eves faced him. m glad 
you’ ve—come —but I can’t see you 
—Father. O, dear—Bess is gold—and 
Christine is gold—we' re not gold yet 
Father —we have to go through the v 
ley Christine! Where’s Christine? 
she asked suddenly. “*Push back that 
screen, Christine, and let me see you."* 

‘The nurse, busily changing the cold 
packs on the fevered brow, bent over. 

“Christine is not here. Don't you 
remember, she wasto go home to-day, 
but Bess will be here scon to see you. 

\ look of terror spread over the girl's 
face. *“Vhey took her away so that 
so she would not see me die—that's it 

I'm going to die" 

The doctor, seated close by, spoke 
as if by inspiration. ““It’supto you, Vir- 
ginia,” he said. “‘If you want to be- 


I'd as 


dear, I’m here, it’s 


| come gold you have to fight your way 
through the valley. I wouldn’t die in 
the valley if lwere you. Bessis gold, 
and Christine is gold, and you can 
become gold, too.’” 

A smile chased fear from the glazed 
eyes. “Yes, and she said Jesus would go 
with me through the valley. I can’t 
see Him—but Job—couldn't—see— 
Him—cither—’ 

‘The words trailed off ; the eyes closed. 
Fora moment the doctor held her 
pulse, then beckoned to Mr.South- 
bourn and the two men tip-toed from 
the room into the dim hall. - 

“She will sleep for some time. Iris 
up to her vitality now. Let's pray for 
a victorious fight. We have done our 
best, Mr. Southbourn; it rests with a 
higher power now. 

With a promise to return shortly, the 
doctor went his way, while Mr. South- 
bourn, mute with grief, passed out onto 
the balcony to hide, under the darkness 
of night, the seething turmoil of his 
soul. 

Back and forth he walked, waging 
as he did so a battle of the heart just as 
keen and real as that being fought by 
Virginia in the ward near-by. 

Always a moral man, Mr. South- 
bourn had wholly depended on his 
morality. His dwindling faith in an 
ever-guiding andall-loving Trinity was 
completely shaken on the day that his 
young wife had passed to the beyond 
leaving in her place the baby Virginia. 
The fittle child has conquered his 
heart, but always had he kept his vow 
that she know nothing of the cruel God 
that had snatched his very world from 
him. It was as if a sword had pierced 
him when, from the lips of Virginia, 
he had caught mutterings from the 
Word of God. Dropsof perspiration 
beaded his forehead as he thought of 
her life, now resting entirely in the 
hands of the God he had forsaken. 
Gradually his muscles tightened, till in 
an agony of spirit he flung himself on 
his knees into the bosom of a loving, 
sympathetic God. 

When later he rose to his feet the 
eastern sky was rimmed with silver: 
the night had lost its blackness: a new 
hope filled his soul 

Footsteps at the door caused him to 
turn and face the doctor. 

“Thave been looking for you,’ 
was the comment. “‘I think, sir, we 
will win the fight this time. “The 
darkest part of the valley is about 
past.”” 

Weeks of anxiety followed, but at 
length the day when two merry blue 
eyes, followed by two others of the 
same hie, peeped through the crack 
of the open door, and immediately 
amid squeals of delight were fairly 
smothered in Virginia’s arms. 

“Christine, you’ ve come at last, and 
oh, Bess, I'm bursting tell you the 
jnews. I'm going home very soon 
, now, and father wants both of you to 
| come back with us for a visit. Oh, 
| do say you'll come 2 
Both Bess and Christine were coo 

amazed to speak. [t was Mr. South- 
bourn himself who, happening in at 
that minute, settled the question. 

“Lhope,”’ he said, “you will grant 
us the pleasure of your company. It 
is going to mean an entirely new exis- 
tence for both myself and that little giri 
of mine. You sec, we want to be- 
come associated with the ‘Gold of the 

Universe,’ and we need the help and 
encouragement of some one farther 
along in the Christian life than we are. 
Then, too," he added, ‘don't you 
think Christine needs a little change? 

Our California air might coax the 

roses again to her cheeks, and. my 

housekeeper is a wonderful cook.’ 

Bess hesitated; but then how could 
she hesitate long when Caristine was 
in need of just such a holida 

“And to think,” said Christine as 
she and Bess made their plans atter- 


ward, ‘‘that I was worried sick over 
that semi-private ward, and [| didn’t 
realize that there was secreted in it a 
plan, a work, Gnd a new dear friend.”” 


Beautiful Old Age 

The thought of old age sends a shua- 
der through many hearts. We picture 
the wreck of physical beauty, the end of 
usefulness, the helplessness and the 
wistful loneliness of old age, and we 
cry outagainstthe cruelty of a life that 
has such an end, 

Like most fears that beset us, this 
oneisveedless. I looked long at the 
loveliness of a young cheery tree, a 
pink bouquet offered to the spirit of 
springtime. I though no tree could 


» be fairer, and sighed to think of the 


wanton breeze that would soon scatter 
the bloom and the beauty and leave to 
the tree but the dull duty of fruit-bear- 
ing. 

Around the bend of the road there 
towered anobletree, full two centuries 
old. It bore its majestic crown ona 
stem that rose like a bronze column 
reaching from earth to sky. It breath= 
ed of serenity, power and understand- 
ing, and shed a gteat peace. The 
dainty pink tree was a poem, a lilting 
lyric poem; but this was an epic, a 
classic of majesty and music. Sudden- 
ly age meant something beyond all 
losing. It meant the gain of all that 
was good in life, kneading into 
a soul that transcended all _littleness, 
all trifling —a spirt aglow with an inner 
glory. Men king. 

It is w hildisn to shun age, 
to attempt to disguise it with undignified 
dress and unfitting manner. It isasin 
to shame. ourselves so. For better: 
“Once I was young,and now Iam old, 
and therefore the better fitted for the 
expression of beaut 

“How, beaut pu are!”” exclai 
eda young enthusiast to an old wom 
philosopher 

My child, [ ought to be beautiful. 
Thave lived seventy years.”” 

We ourselves, out of our thinking, 
supply the materials of which we are 
made. Tears trace lovely lines of 
grief; smiles etch lines of wisdom and 
peace. Disappointment gracefully 
borne chisels a still serenity that es- 
capes again redoubled power. 
Work well done puts strength and stur- 


diness and upstanding dignity into: 
the structure, and love lights it from 
within. Why should we grudge our 


building? Let our temple be a work of 
art worthy our signature. 

Youth isa time of fleeting beauty, 
@ passage of storm and stress. We 
regret it,but we would not have ita 
if we might. brings peace 


and 
it will, if we desire it, bring to us a 
beauty beyond the touch of this earth 

—Angelo Patri. 


The Thrush’s Nest 
Within a thick ing haw- 
thorn bush 
‘Taat overhung a molehill, large and 


and sprea 


round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry 
thrush 
Sing hyms of rapture, while | drank 
the sound 
With joy—and oft, an unintruding 
guest 
I watched her secret toils from day 
to day; 
How true she warped the moss to form 
her nest, . 
And modelled it within with wood 
and clay 


And by and by, like heath-hells gilt 
ith. dew, 
There lay her shining eggs as bright 
as Howers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and 
blue: 
And there 1 witnessd, in the sum- 
mer hours, 


A brood of nature's minstrels 
and fly, 

Glad as the sunshine and the laughing 
sky. —John Clarke. 


chirp 


oases 


| 
| Believe that the highest you haye 


ever been you may be all the time. 
and vastly higher still if only the power 
of Christ can occupy you and fill your 
life all the time.—Phillips Brooks, 
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The Some Help Society 
By Everyn M. SADLER 
iG AUN‘T CLARA,” 

@) exclaimed Maude, as 

she came bounding 
into the dining room, “‘do you 
know what weare goingto do? 
Weare going to get up asecret 
society among the girls and go 
‘on trips, just as the scouts do. 
Weseitled itall this afternoon 
over at Ruth’s house. We 
aren't going to let the boys 
ahead of us." 

“Is that so?’* exclaimed 
‘Aunt Clara. “Well, well, 
won'tthat be fine! A secret 
society. Howmany have you 
already told?"” 

“Oh, 1 don’t mean. secret 
in that way. I mean that we 
aren't going to have any of the 
boys in it, and we are go- 
ing to be independent.’” 

“Very well,”” and Aunt Clara laugh- | Mrs. Bond —discover some secret hid- 
ed. “Only don’t waste your energies | ing place of silverware or an old pocket- 
so that you won't be of any use at| book or something or other. Wasn't 
home.”’ I thankful, when, at last, we were 
That was how Aunt Clara learned through and started for home!’’ 
about the new society. SHedidn’thave — ‘‘Well, say,’’ exclamed Maude’s 
the slightest objection to having Maude father, ‘* this is getting interesting! 
belong, and she rather liked theidea of You might tell us what you did. I 
having her go out every week, as the hope you did it well as long as you 
girls planned, to roam through the started it.”’ 
woods and get some fresh air, for;  ‘{ didn’t start it,’” and Maude al- 
Maude was a little too inclined to stay most burst out crying. ‘‘Bertha Locke 
in the hammock and read until she hag.| euscted it. — I simply helped to washthe 
abad headache. dishes. Cleo Hart, Esther Bean and 

The girls had made two or three Josephine Wells swept and dusted, 
tnps, when one Saturday Maude came | and Bertha and I didthe dishes. ‘T’hen 
home late for supper. after we had done that, we all pitched | 

How's this?’’ asked her father | in and cooked some things to last over 
and Aunt Claratogether. ‘‘Wedon’t | Sunday in case Mrs. Bond's daughter 
like tohave people late for meals. It! didn’t get back. Aunt Clara, you; 
isa bad habit.’? should haveseen the lovely sponge cake 


“I know that, father," replied | that Josephine Wells made; it was so 
Maude, “but you see Bertha Locke light. She always beats up the whites 
made us do a lot of work and we | of the eggs last, and puts them in after 
didn’t vot through in time. Wee lost | all the rest of it is mixed. Well, we 
falf the afternoon and I am terribly | it, anyway, and! hope poor Mrs. 


tired,” Bond won't think we weretoo forward. 


She certainly looked happy when Ber- 
tha ironed a gingham dress that had 
we were away up there by | been washed, and helped her ‘into it 
ead ST fe Bapoed =a and tied litle Hee something-or- 
a drink of water. nol ne 
ee ee 
ang finally she called to us €0 | Mfr, Stone looked at his daughter for a 
of fy foun thatthe uaa moment. “You certainly must be 
capes v ie an ete chair. hungry or I don’t know but what I 
1 ha is ener ha i [ia vt It would do as we used to do when you 
st ON, peoual hears | were a ten-year-old—send you to bed 
* zedge ish padabsca with a supper of bread and water.’” : 
ina terrible condition, The | father, do you think we, did 
we found out that her| Wrong? +l was afraid you wouldn't 
: Bond—said that she was| like it.’ And the tears filled Maude’s 
r daughter to come down | °YSS: § 
ip She had been away on|. “Yes, Maude, youdid wrong; but 
{Mrs. Bond had an unusualiy | it wasn’t in helping Mrs.Bond. It 
\ of rheumatism, and hadn't | was in coming home and trying to 
blame Bertha Locke by saying she 
To punish you, I 


Litied to. 
come i 
bad att 

hardly’ ir 

You st 


Washed } 
Place 
Old Jac 


nw before the woman, but | noon is over.”” : 
‘ was not right to meddle with For amoment Maude didn't know | 
tourbusiness. Mrs. Bond , whattosay. Her father’s words puzz- 
renuously, but Bertha wasde- led her and then as she saw a smile 
and so we wentto work and play around his lips she threw her arms 
‘ved things out. 1 was afraid around his neck and exclaimed: “‘Oh, 
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enough. And, furthermore, 
Mr. Jarvis told me not a week 
ago that he was raising those 
Pigs especially to show them 
at the county fair this fall, and 
that he had penned them up 
good and tight so that not‘any 
of them would get out into the 
toad and risk getting run over 
by an auto. It certainly is 
funny what a dread he has of 
autos doing harm to_ his 
stock.’’ 


The girls all felt happier 
after Maude’s father had 
spoken, and when Esther and 
Bertha went home, the girls 
had made up their minds that 
it was some fun after all togo 
out with the idea of giving 
help.to somebody before the 
day wasover. I wish I could 
tell you of all thejthings they 

‘ did that fall. To be sure, 
they weren’t all big things, some of 
their deeds were very trifling, but each 
thing done benefited somebody, and it 
really was surprising how little time 
and energy it took from their afternoon 
trips. After atime the girls met on 
Fridayg afternoons and tried to plan 


world were coming to an end, would 
you?”” 

“*Perhaps you think I do not mean 
what I say. I am going to punish you 
for this, even if you are eighteen years 
old. Next Saturday before you go off 
you come to me and solemnly promise 
me to be of some help to somebody | where!they might go so as to be sure 
before the day is over.’’ to run into somebody that needed a little 

Everybody atthe table laughed when | help. 

Mr. Stone finished, and Maude sat] One day Josephine came over to 
down and ate her supper, amuch more | where the girls were sitting on Maude’s 
-happy githdian-when--ehe—came. i F ros~-Manp’s- = 
the house. daughter had sprained her ankle, 

The next Saturday, however, Mr. 

Stone said to Maude; ‘‘Do you re- 
member what I told you last week? 
You do? Well, what have you to say 
for yourself?”” 

“I'll have to promise to be good and 
try to help somebody because I have 
always noticed that when you really 
insist on a thing it usually has to be 
done.’’ And Maude gave her father 
a playful pat on the cheek. 

That night when Maude returned 
home, Bertha and Esther came in with 
her. They were all three laughing 
when they came ontothe piazza, and 
Esther exclaimed as she looked at 
Maude's father: ‘‘Well, we didn’t do 
much of anything this afternoon ex- 
cept to chase some pigs. Maude told 
us about what you said last week, and 
I was afraid we weren't going to live 
demands until we passed 
pigpen on our way home. 
Then we saw sixteen little pigs run- 
Ning all over. We chased those little 
beasts for half an hour before we got 
thelastonein. Justas we gotthrough, 
who should come along but Mr. Jarvis 
himself. I think he was provoked at 
first when he saw us with sticks in our 
hands leaning over the pen, but when 
Josephine told him he would better get 
some nails and repairthe pen, he seem- 
ed real glad we had chased his pigs. 1 yt 
am glad J don’t have to chase pigs for 
a living.” 

“There, what do you think?” and 
Maude's tone betrayed some anxiety. 
** Is that helping somebody? Is that 
enough for one afternoon?"’ 

How Mr. Stone did laugh! Finally 
when he seemed to have exhausted all 
his chuckles he replied: ‘‘Well from 


the piano and sing and read to her, so 
that her mother could get out for a 
a little while that afternoon. On an- 
other occasion a thundershower was 
threatening and Maude made the sug- 
gestion that they all go over to Mr. 
March’ s barn and tread hay, so that he 
could get in a second crop of clover 
that surely would be hurt if it were to 
get wet. Another time one of the 
girls suggested that they all go about 
three miles and help Mrs. Frost simply 
because the latter had happened to men- 
tion to Esther’s mother that the darn- 
ing had piled up so that she would have 
to work all the afternoon and evening 
(Continued on last pase) 


Your Mission 
If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest feet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet; 
You can stand among tho sailors, 
‘Anchored yet within the bay: 
You can lend a hand to help them, 
Ax they launch their boats away, 


ney 
nd high, 
ey. 


If you have’ not gold and xilver 
Ever ready to command: 
r 


RY 
Ifyou cannot towani the needy 
Reach an ever open band, 

You can visit the afflicted, 

r the erring you can weep: 

can be atrue disciple, 

ting at the Saviors feet. 

If you cannot in the conttict 
Prove yourvelfa soldiee true; @ 

If where fire and smoke are thickest 
‘Theres no work for you to do, 

When the battle fleld is silent, 

n KO With careful treat, 
bear away the wounded, 
cover up the dead. 

Dy not then staud idly waiting 

For some greater work to da, 
Fortune ix n lazy goddess, 

She will never come to you, 
Go and toil in any vineyard 

Do not fear todo or dare, 

Ifyou wanta field of labor 


y toinent that one of us would do | you are sucha dear old father. You 
vs that would embarrass poor wouldn't scold anybody even if the 


my own experience in trying to corner 
little pigs, I should say that it was 


rou can find it anywher 


=S. M. Grannin, 


suggested that they go over and play —— 


st 


Tre Canapian 


‘Who Taught Them? 


it the 


A Riddle 


“T have only one foot, but thousands 
of toes; 

My one foot stands, but never goe: 

I have mary arms, and they're mighty 


all; 
And hundreds of fingers large and 
small. 


From the ends of my fingers my beauty 
grows. 

I breathe with my hair, and I drink 
with my_tocs. 

I grow bigger and oigger about the 


waist, | 


And yet I am always tightly laced. | 


“None c’er saw me eat—I’ve no 
mouth to bite; 


Yer I cat all'day in the full sunlight. | 


In the summer with song 1 shake and | 


I fast and groan and | 
—Selected. | 


The Little Match-Boy 
1. One very cold day, not long ago, 
in Edinburgh, avo gentlemen were 


standing at the door of a hotel. A 
little boy with a thin, blue face, his 
feet bare and red with the cold, and 


with nothing to cover him but a bundle 
of rags, came to them and said, 
“Pl sir, buy some matche: 
2. “No, don’t want any,’* answer- 
ed one of the gentlemen. 
3. “But they are only a penny a 
box,” pleaded the poor little fellow. 
4. “Yes, but, you see, we don’ 


Sid 


‘you when I 
; do, Reuby?’ 


| ‘Then I took him by the hand, and 


suid I would always take care of Reuby. 
He understood 


to thank me. 
of the bluc eyes.’” 


The Wolf and the Kid 


turn. 


i her kid. He thought to himself— 


make.” 


| the kid to let him in. 


and saw the wolf. Then he told him 
not open the door. 

He said, “*N. 
you try to imitate the Voice of a goat, 
your looks are too like those uf a wolf 
for me to trust.you.”” : 


The Little Boy at the Pit 
After James Watt had shown men 
how the “‘giant’” Steam could be made 
to turn Wheels and move heavy 
chinery, another bright boy made the 
next great advance in the use of the 
newly discovered power. 

George Stephenson was the son of 
very poor parents, who could not afford 
to send him to school. Instead of 
learning to read and write when 4 little 
boy, he had to work to help his father 
earn a living for the family. 

Work, however, proved an excellent 
school forthe thoughtful lad, who 
could scarce look at anything without 


want a box,” the gentleman 
again. 
5. “Then I willgive you two boxe: 


fora penny,” the boy said, at last 

6. . to get rid of him,” 
the gentlemen to me, “I bought a box 
Then, finding I had no change, J said 
tohim, “I will buy a box to-morrow.’ 

7. “Oh, please buy them to-night, 
the boy pleaded again: “I will run and 
get you the change, for | am very 
hungr. 

X. » I gave him the shilling, and 
he startedaway. I waited for him, 


butno boy came. | thought 1 had 
lost my shilling; still, there was some- 
thing in the boy's face | trusted, and 


I did not like to think ill of him 
“Late in the evening I was told 


that a little boy wanted to see me. | 
found, when he was brought in, it 
was a smaller brother of the boy who 


had taken my shilling, but, if possible, 


still more ragged and poor. “He 
stood a moment, diving into his rags 
as if he were seeking something, and 


then said, re you the gentleman 
who bought the matches from Sandy?" 


LASSE Ness 


12, “Well, then, here are four- 
Pence out of your shilling. Sandy 
cannot come; he’s very sick. A cart 


ran over him and knocked him down. 
“He lost his cap and matches and 
sevenpence of your money. Both his 
legs were broken, and the doctor says 
he'll die, and—that's all.” 

“I fed the fittle fellow, and then 
went with him to see Sandy. I found 
that the two children lived almostalone, 
for their mother and father were dead 
** Poor Sandy was lying on a bundle 
of shavings. He knew me as soon as 
1 went in and said, “* I potthe change 


learning something from it. His first 


amyone? What willyou 


me, and had just 
strength enough to look up to me asif , 
Then the light wen: out 


—Dean Stanley. | 


A goat one day wentouttogetsome Pity that his life sho 
food. Before leaving home she told , spent in this way. 
her young kid that asshe shutthe door | 
he was to bolt it; and he was not to Most a good man could do, wasto do | 


open it to any one till she should ree*hi 


For a short time he lay quite quiet; + 
then he stole softly up to the door, and | 20d ui : 
in a voice like the mother goat’sasked | the Black Prit 1 
| nobler.to treat him well, now that he 


The kid looked out of the window | had him in his camp. 


that he was a cheat, and that he would,own hands 


ma-/ 


work was taking care of the sheep and - 


cattle for a farmer near by and doing 
odd chores about the farm. 

Close by where George lived, there 
was a coalpit. The coal was lifted 
out of the pit by one of the engines 
that James Watt made. Whenever 
he could, George used to watch this 
engine at work. He thought, “I wish 
I knew enough to run an engine.” 

When he grew old orge 
his wish, and became an engin 

By this time, he had learned to read. 

He liked best to read aboutthe en- 
gines that James Watt had made. 

At last George said to himself, “I 
will try to make an that will ron 
along upon wheels."’ So he tried and 
tried, and at last succeeded in making 
a locomotive. It could twenty 
miles an hour. 

Then everybody was talking about 


ry 


go 


Georgeland'his engine. ‘They said; 
“What a clever man little orge the 
pit boy has grown to he! 

So whenever We see an engine at 


work, we must think of the clever boys 
James Watt and George Stephenson 


Birds’ Legs and Feet 
The birds of prey have strongly- 
jointed toes, with sharp, hooked tal- 
ons ‘They use them seizing ther prey 
Perching-birds have long, slender toes, 
for grasping the twigs. “They rest se- 
curely onthe branch by the mere bend- 
ing of the knee. 
Climbing-birds have two toes 


in 
front and two behind “They live 
entirely in trees The  scratchers 


sir, and was coming back, but the horse 
knocked me down, and both of my legs 
are broken! Oh, Reuby! litle Reuby! 
I'm dying, and who will take care of 


have strong, blunt claws for scratching 
in the ground to findtheirfood The 
waders have long, sult-like leps, for 
walking in the water. Their long 


necks and bills are to enable them to 
reach their preyin the water. The 
feet of all swimming-birds are webbed. 
The runners have long legs, and short, 
thick, solid toes. 


‘The Black Prince and the 
French King 

‘The Black Prince spent nearly all 
his life in fighting in France. 


| He was a noble prince, and it seems 


uild have been 


But those were cruel times, and the 


is duty as fatas he knew it. 
Though the Black Prince did many 


A wolf, who was hiding near-by, uel deeds, he algo did many kind 
heard the advice given by Mrs. Goar) ones. 


Tri one great bate; that he won 


“What a fine dinner that kid would pagainst th€ French, he was able to take 


the King of France. 

“Some men would have been harsh 
i dito the French king. But 
knew that it ¥ 


d him at table with his 
and when he came back to 
London, he made the King ride sidé 


So he serv 


‘o matter how much “by sidewith him through the streets. 


In thi§eway he taught’ all men the 
lesson, that it istioble to be kind to 
fallen’ foes. - nN 

The French King showed that he 
could act as nobly as the Black Prince. 
He sent back to France to try to 
Faise rge sum of money to pay the 
Black Prince to set him free. 


jy 
And when he found that he could 
not get the money, he kept his word, | 


and came ba nto London, where 
he spent the rest of his life, 

The Black Prince never became 
King of England, for he died a year 
before his father. But we are proud 
of him, for he was a brave man, who 
tried to do his duty. 


The Frog 
The frog can 
well as onthe land. 


live in the water as 
His hind feet are 
His body is 
as teeth in the up- 
The root of his tongue 
is in front; he.can throw it forward a 
long way, to catch the insects and 
grubs, which are his food 

The frog has no ribs; he does not 
breathe aswe do. He shuts his mouth, 
sucksthe airup through his nostrils, 
and swallows itin gulps. “The frog can 
breathe through his moist skin. 


webbed for swimming. 


always cold. 


per 


hottom of the pond. His blood 1s 
always cold, 
Flicker rs 


The Flicker is a woodpecker and 
about aslarge asarobin. Valuable for 
itself, iris still further useful as a provid- 
erot nesting holesfor innumerable other 
birds. In fact, the greater number of 
our hole-testing birds, unable to. ex- 
cavate for themselves, are largely de- 
pendent upon holes made and don- 
ed by the Flicker. A Flicker box should 
closely approximate the nest he makes 
for himseli—the Berlepsch type hol- 
lowed out of a section of solié wood is 
the best. He is perfectly able to make 
his home for himself and is, therefore. 
not bound to accept 
as other species are sometimes forced 
toputup with It will be noticed by 
referring to the drawings th'tthe cavity 
is gourd or tlask-shaped with a round 
bottom. ‘This type is not difficult to 
make. A section of- natural trunk is 
first split and the two halves hallowed 
out with chisel and gouge to match and 
then firmly nailed together. A board 
on the top forms an entrance shelter 
and prevents rain from draining down 
the joint The nest should be placed 
rather high, preferably facing outward 
from the edge of 4 tree ortrees. 


s far | 


He | 
spends all the winter in the mud atthe | 


such makeshifts ! 


The Pussy Willow | 
The pussy willow is almost the p. 
flower we find in the Springtime ang, 
think it must love to surprise us. 

i Weall love pussy willow because g) 
is so pretty, and we also love her}, 
causé she comes to See us sv) carly 
the springtime. 
- Pussy willow lives in a Cunning fin 
brown house, and as soon as the » 
| makes the air about her warn eno 
she thrusts her head out into the 
, Do you not like to see pussy willy 
| when she first puts her head out off, 
house? 7 
Perhaps she looks out of her ho 
just to see if it is time to come our 
I wonder who awoke pussy willogs 
Maybe it was the spring rain droy 
Perhaps it was the warm and brigh 
jsun. Clara thinks it was the big 
; who woke pussy willow. Could 
| pussy willow have heard the childreg 
| voices and wakened to mike the 


! happier? fi 


| When pussy willow puts her h 
out of her house the first thing 
hears is—‘‘Oh! pussy willow. fy 
come back." 4 
| L wander if you ever 
heard a little boy say, ‘ 
| over for pussy willow is here.” 
| Is winter always over when pug 
| willow comes? No, sometimes it 
pretty cold for Miss Pussy, but shed 
not care. 

Pussy willow wears a little 
| hood to keep her warm but, by 
by, she will take it off and then 
see her pretty yellow curls. 


| Wat Tiler 

| The long wars with France h 

j made food very dear in England, | 
Poor people were often very hungn, 

j and they began to think that the kip 

land the rich men. did not treat thea 

j fairly, and did not care what hecamedl 

them. 

At last, large numbers of the peop 
made up their minds that they wouldf 
vo to the king, and tell hin of thet 
_ troubles, 

So they marched to London unde 
a leader whose name Wat Ti 
| The king was quite a toy. He 
‘name was Richard, and he wasa 9 
of the Black Prince. 

He was sorry for the poor peopl 
and so, with some of his friends abog] 
him, went forth to meet War Tiler 
his men. 

He was a brave young }ing to 
willing to go to meet such # sumbet: 
angry men. 
| Seeing the king coming, Wat Tit 
| rode up to him, and begged him tol 
just to the poor, and let all yen bef 

to kill wild beasts and game in 8 
| woods d 
As they talked, one ot ‘he king 


-- 


friends-became angry. draw 
| his sword, ste struck Wat. | ler toi 
| ground. 
When the men saw thes leader il 


then shouted: “Let us stir by a 
other We will die with surleadehy 
Shoot! lads, shoot!” ", 
In another moment a dre sdful fe 
would have begun, but the » oung ks 
rode to them as quickly as fe Couey 
and called out: ‘What \s thi 
men? Will you shoot your king! % 
will be your leader, and will give 39% 
what you ask for!” | 
Seeing the boldness of the king, 1% 
turned and went with him out of ® 
city ¥ 
This was the end of the Til) 
Most of the men went 
to their homes, but many were 
by the king's friends and killed. ; 
‘or the king could not de tor thea 
as he said he would. And so for 8 
time the poor people were no better 
than they were before. 
=Longmans’ Historical R 
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z Pupils’ Locals : 
Note: These locale are ee te bea 
exercise and a means for developing 
meen ‘ing the use of correct and facile 
English. ey are written by the pupils, 
then corrected and revised under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 


Mr. Camppett’s Chass 


—| am going to tell you a story of 
The Blind Man and The Lame Man. 
One day a blind man met a lame 
man ona bad stretch of road. He 
asked the lame man to help him over 
the rough place. “The lame man told 
him that he could not do it as he was 
not strong enough tocarry him. The 
lame man told him that he could hardly 
drag iimself over and that he was strong 
enouch to carry himover. “The blind 
man suid “‘Very Well,” and he took 
the lame man on his back. The 
blind man used his strength and the 
Jame man used his eyes, and they soon 
passed oyer that place. 
—Carman Quinn. 


—QOn April the sixth some teachers 
went sway for their holiday and stay- 
ed until Monday the ninth. Friday 
was a lovely warm day and that after- 
noon Dr. Coughlin invited Helen Me- 
Nish, Ethel Bishop and me to go for 
a ride in carto Deseronto While 
inthe carwe passed PointAnne, Marys- 
ville and Shannonville. We had an 
enjoyable.ride, On Saturday we had 
nothing to do all day but at night we 
had good movies. On Sunday. there 
was a snowstorm but the Catholics, 
Anglicans and Baptists went to church. 
On Monday ic was still cold. “Vhat 
afternoon we had movies and at night 
again we had other movies called 
\ Spanish Omelet’? and “Blood 
Will Tell.” We were interested in 
seeing them, 

I nearly forgot to tell you that Freida 
Ducker, who left here last year, paid a 
visit here and stayed for a few days. 
Then she returned home. We h 
anicetime with her. —Irene Foster. 


Tam out of news so 1 
story about the ostrich, — Far away in 
Affic in waste and desert places, 
where few animals live, is found a 
strange bird six or eight feet high. 
This strange bird is culled an. ostrich, 
The wingsare small and’ cannot be 
wedtor tying, but they help it to 
run 

The feathers of the ostrich are very 
beautiful and carefully preserved by 
hunte sent to) America and 
Europ: where they are dyed and used 
fo tiny Sonnets and hats. 

The ostrich feeds onthe tops of such 


Write a 


} 
and 


Plant... vrown inthe desert, and it can 
£0410). ime without water. — [ts cry 
Sounds 4 distance, so much like that 
Of alos thatis often mistaken for one. 
The females lay their eggs in one nest, 
each sos from ten to twelve. Duir- 
Wg ths oy they take turns in sitting 
Spon on, while the male takes his 
duty a ohe ts the young 
birds «they are hatched, from the 
lacks ger-cats and other animals. 
Somer -< these animals are killed by 
pie * from the toot of this power- 
Wilbirc Ostrich exes are very good 
thea The egg is very large and is 
equal sbout twenty-four hen eggs 
and 5 from three to four pounds 
All) cggs'in the nest are not jaid 
Bron » rd Clarence G, McPeake 
Ty like to tell you about Nel- 
son. son was one of En; 
Rreates He was-not a 
ee abrave and fear- 
BS.s1 nto work on the 
iat an carly: a After many 
a "became an admiral. He 
Rit -scral battles and lost an eve 
and any yy, 
AUal tints (of the (warwith Na 
Polen Nelon spent: years warching 
the Fr, 


hand Spanish ships. He 


fought at St. Vincent, Copenhagen, 
the Nile and Trafalgar. He was kill. 
ed in the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805. 
He won for Britain the supremacy of 
the seas, which helped her to build up 
@ great trade and a greatempire. He 
Prevented Napoleon from vading 
India and England, and from becom- 
ing master of Europe Above all, he 
instilled heroism into Englishmen, by 
whom he was greatly loved and admir- 
ed. —Ethel Bishop. 


idence to put my books in the 
Senior Sitting Room. 

When J had finished laying my books 
past, I looked out of the window atthe 
head of the stairs, and saw Mr. Blan- 


chard and Hugh McMillan 
about the O. S. D. grounds w 
the birds. Well, I put on myc 
joined them. 

We walked about the Boys’ Re- 


alking 
ching 
‘ap and 


sidenc dat the back of the Re- 
sidence we saw many birds. Mr. 
Blanchard had a pair of field glasses 


ds was watching their movements 
ith them. After a while we all went | 
down to the bay. ‘There weh quite | 
interesting half hour watching a 
Song Sparrow along the edge of the 
beach. terthat all went into an old | 
boat house, near Dr. Coughlin’s boat 
house, looking for nestsand birds. We 
searched the boat house but did not 
find any, but at last Mr Blanchard put 
his hand in between the walls of the 
house, and drew out an empty rat's 
nest. It was made ot wood, waste, 
and other kinds of rags. There were 
also many husks of grain in the nest 

‘The inside was lined with some kind 
of soft material. It was a very untidy 
nest, and was not well made. We 
were walking to the end of the wharf, 
and as we passed Dr. Coughlin’s boat 
house we glanced in, and suddenly we 
heard a shrill chirping, and a bird Hew 
past us with a whirr of wings. 

We all ran to the back of the boat 
house, and saw the bird fiying across 
the water (othe shore. Mr. Blan- 
chard identified tas a Kingfisher. It 
had many beautiful markings. We all 
ran back tothe school as it was very 
cold. When we got back to the Resi- 
dence we had another good time watch- 
ing a bluchird and several Golden 
Crowned Kinglets: Mr Blanchard was 
telling me that he saw a Uhrush today, 
April 19th. t tHive-thirty Mr 
Blanchard went to get his supper. Now 
most of the deat pupils are interested in 
birds through the efforts of Mr. Blanc- 
hard. I thank him very much of telling 
me much about the birds. Just after 
supper’ Willie Abrams and I went to 
the rear of the Residence and as we 
looking up at the great cedartree 
rre, three blackbirds Hew off. We 
also saw a small bird about the size of 
sparrow. 1 do not know its name. 
It had a white breast, grey back and 
wings barred with brown and white. 


It also had a white forked tail, Tam } 
very much interested in birds 
Robert H. Robertson 


Mk. Biasci Amb’ Chass 


1 am going to tell you about the 
Flicker 
The flicker is about 10 inches long 
The back is grey with black bars across 
it, ‘The beak is grey with a little red 
The throat is light brown with black 
on the side The breast has a black 
crescent on itand the rest of the under 
parts are grey with black spots, “The 
tailis brownish black. “The wings are 
brown and yellow underneath 
The beak is a large, sharp and strong 
The feet have wo claws forward and 
two backward. Flickers are usually | 
en on the trunks of trees or posts. | 
The flicker is useful because it cats 
Many injurious insects 


lan A. G 


Simpson, 


Tam going to tell you about the Phoe- 
be. On Wednesday some of the boys 
caught one but it lew away again. A 
boy opened the window and it flew 
against the window. Jane and the boy 
did not know it and shut the window. 
{t was killed. Some boys took itto Mr. 
Blanchard: Mr. Blanchard said that 
it was a Phoebe. 

‘The back is dark grey. The breast 
is light grey and underneath is grey. 
‘The tail and the wing are dark grey. 
Its beak is sharp, short and a little 
curved. Its nest is made of straw, 
mud, moss and grass. Its nestis under 
the bridges, caves of the houses or 
beams in an old house. It is about 
ches long. Its eugs are white 
in color. It is a useful bird because 
it eats insects. —Jack Melton Harrison, 

—On Thursday I had my examina= 
tion about Nature Study. 

On Friday morning I got all ready 
tomeet Mr. and Mrs. Gerow. We 
waited for them all morning but they 

id not come. 

Inthe afternoon Mrs. Gerow came 
but Mr... Gerow did notcome. We 
were disappointed when Mr. Gerow 
did not come. Mr. Gerow would 
have to come here with his car but the 
road at Port Hope was not good so the 
People cannot drive over it. 
Gerow went home on Mond: 
noon about 5.30 0'clock. After recess 
when I was in Mr. Campbell's class 
writing Arithmetic, Miss Bawden talk- 
edto Mr Campbell about me. ‘Then 
Mr. Campbell told me tocome, so 


doll carriage. 
Margaret's 
put them on the floor beside Margar- 
et's bed. She woke np and saw 
u 


to Canada. 
near 
find a new route to the east because he 
had dreamed about it before. He 
t 


mai 


I am going to tell you about a story 
which I wrote myself. I hope you 
will enjoy reading it. 


One day Margaret Stewart only 
six years of age went down town 
with her mother. She saw a beauti- 
ful doll and a doll carriage in a store 
window. She asked her mother to 


buy them for her but her mother 
would not. 


She wanted to surprise 
her omher birthday. Margaret was 


so disappointed as she did not know 
that her mother would buy them for 
herbirthday. 


Later Margaret's mother went 
down town to buy the doll and the 
The next. day it Was. 
birthday.. Her mother® 


hem. She was very much delighted 


and ranto her mother and told her 
about her doll and carriage and her: 
mother told her that she had bought 
them for her. 
Very much and her mother was very 
kind to her. 
together. 


Margaret thanked her 


‘They were very happy 
—Grace Alma Darr. 


La Salle wasa Frenchman who came 
He lived on a large farm 
Montreal. He wanted to 


clled west on Lake Ontario to the 
ra Falls and he was the first white 
to see the wonderful falls. 


‘Vhen he went above the falls and 


I did and Iwas very glad to see my | built a large ship called the Griffin. 


aunt. In the afternoon my aunt, 
Florence Garside and I went to 
Mr. Stewart room After school 


we Were in the Girls’ Residence and 
talked for a while after which Bessie 
McGovern, Florence Garside and | 
went fora long walk with my aunt. 

Afterwards she went home and I 
missed her very much. 


Mary E. Parker 


Last Uhursday afterschool we went 
to the Residence to get ready to 
go swimming. “Then we went to the 
Kitchen to have lunch, We ate some 
sandwiches and milk and then we 
walked to the city and arrived: at the 
Y. MC. A. about 5 0! k. We 
too 


shoes. 


We went up stairs to play 
games inthe gym. After gym we 
put on our bathing-suits and went to 
the pool, We had a nice swim. 1 
tried to dive bur I cannot very well 
\fter swimming we put on our 
clothes and went back to the O.S.D. 
Some of the girls were tired but we 
had a vood time. We were thank- | 
ful to Dr. Coughlin for letting us | 
have such a good time 
Florence May Garside. 


Lam going to tell you abour the 
Sports 


with the Indians. 


| | told him that | wished to 


sioner in Toronto. 
ious to go to see him. 


| office. 


He sailed west in the Griffin through 
Erie, Detroit R., L. St Clair, St 
Clair R., and L. Huron to Green Bay. 
He stopped-at-Green Bay and traded 
Then he sent the 
Gritfin back to Niagara Falls with the 
furs to bring back food for them. 


The Griffin was lost in the storm 
and never heard of again. La Salle 
waited for a longtime, then he went 
south on L. Michiganin canoes. He 
went over the land tothe Illinois River 
and sailed down into the Mississippi 
River and on to the Gulf of Mexico. 


La Salle went back to France and 
in a few years’he came out again and 


tried to find a colony at the mouth of 
our bathing-suit, caps and rubber | the Mississippi River” 
by one of his soldiers. 


He was killed 
—John Gordon Richardson. 


—I am going to tell you about my 
vacation in April when | was home, 

One day I met Sidney Wall at home. 
see Mr. 
. O' Cailaghan and he told me that 
he would like to do so also. Mr. E. 
O'Callaghan is Boy Scout Commis- 
We were anx- 


We went to Mr. E. O'Callaghan’s 
Mr. E. O'Callaghan was very 


‘Two weeks ago last Friday weath- | much surprised (o see us, because it 
er was warm, The boys began to play | had been a few months since we had 


softball, The senior boys defeated the 
Boy Scouts. The score was 26 to 15 
in tavor of the senior boys 


\ week agoolast Tuesday the boys 
hnished wotking in the shops. At4. 
30 o'clock’ the boys went to the car-/ 
penter shop: Mr. Rutherford is ma 
ger of a League here. He chose three 
teams. “Uhe captains are James Mat- 
tliews, Harvey Henderson and Nathan 
Holt. The fine ups are as follows. 
1 Martews (Capt 
McMillan, Gp Eame 
N_ Jasson, GoPFawcetr, A. Glennie, 
©. Quinn, E. Frabklin, Fl Hender- 
son (Capt), B. Micenck, L. Brown, 
A. Wilson, W. Abr: 3. Richard- 


son, F. DeSpetler, Go Mever, F. 
Meyette, J. Julien, Nathan Holt 
Capt}, R.- Thompson, W_ Scott, 
C. MePeake A. Hurtubise, J. Boy 


Webb, E. Bell, J. 
Robert Phompson. ; 


seen him. 


there acted very weil. 
ourselves very much, but I could not 
hear the songs or speech, but I liked 


We told him about the 
Boy Scouts in the 4th Belleville Troop 
fora shorttime. Mr. E. O’Callag- 


han asked us if we would like to go to 
see the Cub and Scout Concert Comp- 
any’s Revieu. 


About 7 o'cloek Mr. O'Callag- 
han, Scoutmaster Reason, a boy scout, 
sidney and I went in an automobile to 
rabas Parish Hall to see the 
Revieu. “The Boy Scouts who worked 
We enjoyed 


to see the actions as they were very 


funny. 


About 10 or 11 o'clock Sidney and 
twent home. Mr. E. O'Callaghan 
is very kind to us, because he always 
invited us to the Concert Company's 
Revieu and gives us a little present. 

—Willie Abrams. 
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We would like to say something 
about the weather we have been hav- 
ing the last three weeks, but we refrain. 
Language adequate to the occasion 
would not be suitable for our columns. 
It is some consolation to know that 
most other parts of the world are hay- 
ing weather as bad as ours, arf worse. 


contains an article entitl 
ed “‘How to Speak 24 Languages in 
24 Seconds’ We would be well 
satisfied if cach of our pupils could 
speak one language well in ten. years. 


The island of Anticosti in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, an island as large as 
Porto Rico, has been sold to a paper 
company for $6,000,000. “Thirty-one 
years ago Gaston Menier, the so-call- 
ed Chocolate King, bought the island 
for $160, 000, 


Various interests have undertaken 
survey's of the pulpwood resources of 
Labrador. This winter the Internation- 
al Paper Company, the great American 
corporation which has already acquired 
a veritable empite in Canadaand New- 
foundland, is maintaining in the coun 
try a well-equipped party of ~timber 
cruisers and other experts who are 
making an exhaustive report upon the 
local forests and power sites. 

The fisheries of the Labrador coast, 
however, are still the main econom| 
buttress of the commuity, and in sum- 
mer months the settlements, which 
have been so faithfully described by Sir 
Wiltrid Grenfell in his books, are busy 
hives of industy and with proper or- 
ganization and better transportation 
faculties, the undoubted richness of the 
Labrador fisheries could enable them 
to hold their own against all rivals. 
The fiords and rivers of Labrador 
teem with salmon of the finest quality, 
and the Hudson's Bay Company is 
now landing them fresh on London 
market. 

Transportation faculties will, of 
course. he provided asthe need arises. 
A charter already exists for a railway 
from Quebec City to tide water at 
Hamilton Inlet, and here, in the not 
distant future, may be great port which 
would be 750 miles nearer Liverpoo! 
than New York and 450 miles nearer 
than Montreal, and which would short- 
en the ocean voyage less than two 
thousand miles 

How much do you know? There 
are people who think they know pretty 
nearly everything, The less they 
know the more cocksure they 
But Bacon, that man of comparatively 
prodigious learning, saia that he was 
like aboy on the seashore, gathering 
here and there a pebble, while the 
whole vast ocean of the unknown 
stretched far away be: ond the farthest 
horizon. And Edison recently said 
that “‘wedo not know the millionth 
of one percent about anything.” 
Yethe probably knows more abont 
certain things than‘any other. person 
Some modern scientist could well 
take these statesments to heart, for 
they speak as if they knew almost 


Tre Ganapian 


everything. They scorn to credi 


anything that is not included in their , 


* catagories of knowledge; and declare 
“that to be impossible that cannot be 
explained by the “‘millionth part of 
‘one percent’’ of the knowledge they 
have of the laws and process of nature 
They speak of ..the assured results’” 
of criticisin, of biological investigation 
etc as if they knew all-instead of but 
an infinitesmal part. Some even pre- 
sume to match their moiety of wisdom 
against Omnipotence. 


The Paramount Issue 


There comes ringing in our inner cc 
sciousness again and again the all fam- 
iliar thought, “What do deaf children 
need most Then there, comes the 
other thought, stronger than ever, 
“What do our graduates need “most 
when they leave us?” 

Many answer both questions and 
say, “‘Speech—good fluent, intelligable 
speech.” : 

Others say, ““The ability to earn a 
living.”” 

Still others say, “‘Strong bodies, 
trained minds and kind hearts."" 

We believe our children need all 
these things and more, but we believe 
also that a knowledge of the Mother 
Tongue is of prime importance 

We think thar the best w to get 
close to the English language and to 
understand it 1s to use itall the time; 
speak it, spell it, and write Use it 
and use it and use it.—The Utah 
Eagle. 


Teaching the Deaf 

It is doubtful if in the world there 1s 
an enterprise bristling with greater 
difficulties than is the actual teaching 
of the deaf. For this reason it be- 
comes one of the finest forms of social 
service that the world can offer to the 
fervent human heart. “To communi- 
cate with a mind, the avenue to which 
through the sense of hearing is alto- 
gether closed, presents a problem of 
the severest order. Whether by the 
use of visible signs or by obse:vation of 
the movements of the mouth, known 
as lip-reading, efforts must be skilled, 
persistent unwearied Mankind in 
general has almost no conception of 
the extent to which the brain is: stim 
ulated and operates simply through the 
hearing of human words. “Vhat such 
a result may be and is obtained by other 
means is a strikieg tribute alike 10 the 
devotion and to the ingenuity of those 
who teach the deaf Dr. Harry Best, 
Professor, Kentucky State University 


“There was a war with Eng/and in 
1812 because the English seized some 
America ships. “They put the sailors 
on their ships to work hard. The 
American sailors could not endure 
that. “They were not pleased to work 
underthe The American 
soldiers fought against them. “The 
English had one thousand ships to the 
American ships. Many Eng- 
lish ships were sunk. “The Americans 
Were Victorious “Whey were brave.” 

The above iy an item writen by a 
pupil in one of the United States 
schools for the de 
is history as taught th Presumably 
this school uses Bill Thompson's text 
book on history. It really is bad 
to fll pupils’ heads with such balder- 
dash as parts of this item is. and call 
it history 


pose it 


We would like to say something 
about the weather we hase been hav- 
ing the last three weeks bur we 
fefiain. Language ade to the 
occasion would not be suitable for our 
columns. It is sorry consolation to 
know that most other part of the 
world are having weather as bad as 
ours, or worse. 


Another Great Storehouse Of 
Wealth 


Very true itis, as Tennyson says, 
that “’thoughts of man are widened 
with the process of the suns, it 
is interesting to trace this widening in 
reference to our knowledge of the re- 
sources and habitibility of parts of the 
earth's surface that, not long ago, 
were considered useless. “Che King 
of France was quite willing to trade 
Canada, “a few square miles of ice 
and snow, ’ for a few small islands in 
the West Indies. Not many decades 
ago the people of Ontario thought the 
great Canadian west was too cold for 
the growth of grain, and was chiefly of 
use as the habitat of fur bearing ani- 
mals. Now it is the world’s great 

ary, capable of feeding the whole 
h America, the best wheat in 
the world being grown in the Peace 
River Basin a thousand miles north of 
the boundary line. Seaward was se- 
verely criticised for paying seven mil- 
lion good American dollars for Alask: 
that “dreary waste of snow and ice. 
The United Statesnow know that it 
would have be: patseven hund- 
red million. Stefansson has shown 
in his most interesting book, ““The 
orthward Course of ‘Empire,’’ that 
nthe Arctic regions are not what 
We used to think them to be a great 
barren waste generally covered with 
deep snow where nothing can grow be- 
cause of the excessive cold. We now 
know that there is seldom more tha 
two or three feet or snow, that the 
whole tundra is covered with tall 
grasses in summer, among which grow 
scores of varieties of flowers; that 
caribou and ovibos can secure fodder 
all winter, so that these regions may 
me the world’s chief source of 
-supply; thatthe temperature in 
summer sometimes goes up to LOO 
degrees, and in winter ts no lower 
than in some inhabited parts of the 
mountain states 


c 


‘ 


What picture does the word “*Lab- 
rador’” bring to most minds? “Vhat of 
at nearly barren waste, with such 
an inclement climate and so devoid 
resources that it will never be of much 
value. All of which we find to be an 
Inthe first place it } 
Possesses Vast Water-power | 

Canada md | 
largest installanion of hydro-electric | 
power in the world, but itis an auth- 
entic fact: that’ Labrador posses 
es of pow 


ys error 


jay can boast the se 


Sot 


single resources 
which, of harnessed, could produce | 
almost as much electricity as all the | 
existing plants in the Dominion. | 
Ubrough the centre of the Peninsula | 
ot Labrador Hows a mighty stream, 
the Hamilton River, and at one point 
in the course of five miles 1 drops 200} 
ft. in tremendous rapids and th 
with a roar audible 20 miles away, it 
makes «final plunge into a circular basin 
$15 ft. below. Here js a cataract as 
large as Niagara, and experts have cal- 
culated that more than 4,300, 000 
horse-power could be obtained trom it. 
Yet hydro-electric energy is useless un- 
less it can be applied to some task, and 
happily there is no dearth of ural 
materials which only awa the appli- 
cation ot electrical energy for their 
transformation into marketable com- 
modities: Within a radius of 75 miles 
in a northward directon from G 
Valls the Canadian 
discovered in Camby 
tions imum 
muaxietite, 
gane: 
Was 
anid 


forma- 
nse or bodiesof haematit 
ad siderite nich in man- 
nd their yield of metallic tron 
mated as varying between 40 
5 Practically the 
{this immense peninsul, 
the Pre-Cambrian formation, and un- 
doubtedly prossesses enormous miner- 
Wealth 


5 pere 


Whale 


is in 


Yetthe most reliable source. of 


wealth awaiting exploitation pro} 
consists of vast tracts of spruce, birch, 
fir, poplar, and other trees, which ate y 
to be found in the basin of the Ham. 
ilton River and other parts of Labra. 
dor; and in them exists the baisis for 
an extensive pulp and paper industry, 


Some say that the paramount issue | 
in aschool forthe deaf is: language, 
Undoubtedly this is or should he the | 
most_important subject in any curricy. 
lum, and have first place in all school | 
work. Yet we know people, both 
hearing and deaf, who have « very 
poor command -of language, \et are 
earning a good livelihood and vetting 
along fairly well. Of course their 
chances for prefeament, as well x 
their capacity for happiness ani use. 
fulness, would be greatly increased if 
they were better educated, yet it can. 
not be said that facility in the use of 
good language is absolutely essential 


The ‘Tragedy at Santos, 
Where Our Coffee Conies 
From 

Wein the United States are depen. 
dent largeiy upon Santos, the Brazilian | 
city where many houses were destroy. | 
ed recently by an earth slide, for our 
morning cups of coffee, 

Coffee built Santos and keeps it 
growing at a marvelous rate, just as 
cotton stimulates the prosperity of 
Houston and Galveston and rubber 
adds to the wealth of Singapore. — Fifty 
miles inland on the plateau lies the city 
of Sao Paulo in the heart of the world’s 
greatest coffee producing area, and 
from it more than a billion pounds of 
the green berries annually pour down 
grade into Santos for shipment over- 
as As result of this } 
Situation Santos is the greatest |] 
soffee port in the world, shipping each 
approximately nine million sacks 
weighing 132 pounds each, and worth |] 
more than $150,000, 000, 

‘The population of Santos has grows 
amazingly in recent years and is now 
to 150,000, “The jrown was 
established by the Portuguese nearly 
400 years ago, but modern tos is 
litle more than a generation vid. It 
was a small place, on an undrained 
semi-tropical plain in the 80". when 
the marked development in coffee 
production began inland, and it became 
¢ the port fi ilities 
als were extended |!) rough 
the plain, sewerage systems were con 
structed, and streets paved. (Ineo! 
the most important improveme: ts Wa 
the construction of concrete, .. -proot 
wharves. Santos now has 3 1) les of 
such wharves. Along them a: more 
than a score of immense coffer ware- 
houses, and farther from the watet 
front are as many more. Alte vthet, 
¢ places could hou. more 
s of coffer atone 
News [i lletin 


A Mother's Plea 

In a recent issue of the - {order 
Cities Start, appeared the towing 
letter from the mother of onc of out 
pupils, who has a proper sense of 
appreciation and gratitnde for hat this | 
School is doing for her child. She 
particularly pleased that her « hild s 
being taught to speak, as is the cae 
with the parents of all awn ora pupils. 9 
Practically the only complaint we evel | 
are from parents of pupi!> inthe 


get i 
ma classes-of which there are ony 
thirty-one—because they are not being 


taught speech. We trust that “mot | 
hers.’ appeal will produce good results 
If she will send us the names 4% 
addresses of the parents of atiy dell] 
pupils of school age who are not #7 
tending school, we willtake the mattel 
up with them, E 
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(On Tharsday, April 19th we went 
totic Y. M. C. A. The day was dull 
and pretty cold. In the morning it 
was raining and we were afraid that we 
could not go in the rain. At four 
o'clock it was not raining but dull, and 
we were overjoyed, that we were able 
to go; so We got ready. We went 
witl) Miss Bell and Miss O' Connel to 
the Y. MPC. A. Then we went to 
a playing room to have some exercise 
and jumping over bars for while 
and then we started foraswim. “The 
pool w small one and it has a div- 
ing board. A few of us can swim 
and some of us were afraid to swim. 
Some hearing girls were there too. 
About 6.30 we left the Y. M. C. A. 
aud arrived home at 7.15. We were 
very hungry aud went to the dining- 
room to get supper. 

After swimming | wa 
walked home slowly but 
cold. [had feltjusc the same 
dizzy atter swimming, We 
good time at the Y. M. C. A. 


Helen McNish 


and 
not 
thome 
had 


dizzy 


ly 


In March some teachers told the 
girls that on some “Vhursday in April 
we would go to the Y. M. C. A. for 
«swim, so we wrote letters home to 
send our bathing suits. 


‘The Late Mrs... W. Mason 


One of the most interested and 
active participant of the Bible Confer- 
of th deaf hel! in “Toronto 
dur Easter Week, was Mrs. A 
W son, and the sad vews of her 
death on April 23rd, after a brief illness, 
a great shock, to her multitude 
oftaends not only in “Toronto but 
througout the Province, to whom her 
demise will oceasion sincere grief and 
regret. Mrs. Mason was a lady of 
exceptional culture and ability, with a 

kindly and lovable disposition, 
enjoyed to an inumsual degree the 
esteem, good-will and confidence o 


ence 


was 


he: great cireie of friends. She organ- 
fod the Just Dorcas Society of the 
D and was indefatigable in” her 


{ 
cfoasto help all who were in need | 
a) a evey way promote the welfare | 
. cic deaf, to whom. her hespitable 
hove was ever open. She is su 

i by her husband, and three child- 
«Mrs. J. Ro Mishaw and H. A. 
‘Toronto, and Lewis Mason 
nt Grove, Sask., to 
m, and especially to her venerated 
esteemed husband, ‘her ever di 
and chivabiony companion, we | 
fd our very sincere sympatly. 


| 


a 

The Browny Hen. 
\ Srowny hen sat on her nest 
\ith a hey-ho for the sprin 
n brawn eggs her downy 


breast, { 
\Vith a hey-ho for the springtime! 


S. 


A crown hen clucksall day from dawn, 
With a hey-ho for the springtime! 
> seven wee chickens ay yellow as 
corn, 
With a hey-ho for the springtime ! 
Irene F. Pawsey. 


Ontario Association of the Deaf 
Dear Friends: — ‘ 

We are sure it will please you and 
others to hear that arrangements have 
been completed for the twentieth 
Biennial Convention of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf to be held in 
Toronto. s 

The first session of the Convention 
will open atthe Evangelical Churck of 
the Deaf, 56 Wellesley Street, on Sat- 
urday, June 30th, at 2 o'clock p. m. 
for registration and reception; and con- 
tinue over Sunday, Monday, ‘Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th. 

A good programme willbe prepared 
and we will be glad to announce that 
we will haye a day on Tuesday, July 
3rd, and it has been arranged to t 
a boat trip to Niagara Falls, What 
glorious ride it will be! We know 
many of our friends will want to take 
this opportunity to visit the famous 
Falls. 

No arrangements have been made 
with the Railways because many friends 
will co.ne by autos. Others cancome: 
easily by C. P. Ro and CN. R. 

Religious services will be held on 
Sunday, at 56 Wellesley St. The 
Cathoiics can attend at Loretto Abbey 
College, 387 Brunswick Ave, Voron- 
to. 

Circulars will be sent to every one 
soon, Any new address or change of 
dress, please notify the secretary of 
it 

Be sure and let the secretary know 
f you will attend, in ordér that proper 
arrangements may be made. All who. 
propose coming, should let him know 
by June 15th. His address is. Frank 
ris, 114 St Patrick St. Voronto 


me one and all and meet your 
old friends and renew your acquaint- 
ances! 

Hoping to receive many favorable 
responses to this circularand anticipat- 
ing pleasant and profitable meetings 
Yours faithfully 

Ars. ALS. Waguoner, 

President 


Frank FE. Harris, 
Secretary 


Eprrok, Bokpik Crrim Srar: 

Sirs May bask te little 
The Star's Letrer Box. [believe there 
are several deaf children in the Border 
Cities whose parents do: LOW 
what a wonderful school forthe deaf 
we have at Belleville, Ontario. These: 
children are unable t the city 
schools because they cannot hear and 
so will miss their education unless the 
parents or guardiansiars told of the way 
inwwhich the children can 
{an education as hearing children 
theboy 


space in 


not 


vo 


receive as 


get In additon to this sony 
{are taught printing’ shoemaking, bak- 
ing, ete “Vhe children get as good care 


at the school as they de athome “Uhere 
is a hospital and trained’ nurses, doc 
tors and attendants to for the 
children, [havea little daughter attend- 
ing the school in herthird year, When 
she wentto school she could not speak 
Now she ean say quite a lot of we 
and alsy writes me letters sometimes: 
Tamso g ul forthé care my litle 
irl has received atthe school) tor the 
deaf at Belleville thar Lam angious that 
anyone who has charge of a deat child 
should know of this school. 

The fee is small, but if unable 
pay this the child is allowed 10 enter 


care 


ro 


tree. 

1 should be g 
interested, if they cared to g 
and address from he Star offic 
will call any day after © p.m 


A Mother. 


any 
tmy name 
ang 


peran 


Leisure is a beautiful garment, but 
it will not do for constant wear. ~ An- 
on, 


- 
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The Blue Bird’s Nest in the 
Apple Tree 


Let us walk softly in the garden 
with Elinore and Richard this evening, 
and perhaps, children we shall hear 
about some new friends, who are mak- 
ing a home inthe old sweet-apple tree. 

Breezy Tree Toad is playing hide- 
and-seek with his sisters and brothers. 
This is a very exciting game for tree 
toads to play, for these queer little 
Creatures turn the same volbr as the 
object on which they rest. If Breezy 
hops on a leaf, he tums green; if on 
the bark of a tree, neisbrown. This 
is one reason we seldom see these 
interesting little folk. Unless our eyes 
are very sharp, we may look at their 
little rough backs and think they are 
really a part of the tree. “Then, too, 
they arevery small, not much larger 
than mother’s thimble. 

Breezy stops playing when he hears 
the tw tarlight and Twilight Hop 
Toad, calling to him, “Come, omm, 


omm. 

“Yes, [| am coming,’’ answers 
Breezy, “and I have din interesting bit 
of news for you tonight.”” 

“Do tell us what it is, Breezy,’ say 
the twins, as they look up into the tree. 

So Breezy tells them about a pair of 
dear little bluebirds, that are building 
nest in the hollow limb of the sweet- 
pple tree. As he points into the tree 
ad swings his little feet around, des- 
cribing the nest, he forgets to hold 
tightly and down he falls, onto the soft 
grass beneath the tree. ‘The tall does 
not hurt him, but it seems to take away 
his breath fora moment 
and Starlight lift him up to the tree 


Before he goes on with his story, he 
takes time to snap up a hungry mos- 
quito that was out looking for her 
supper. Thistime he holds to the 
tree with his queer-looking litle feet, 
that have a sticky substance on them. 

He tells Twilight and Starlight that 
the bluebirds are among the very first 
Jot oursong birds to retarp from the 

| Southland, where they go to excape 

fthe cold and snow of the northern 

| winter. 

| He telly them how the mother and 

| father bluebird have been busily carry- 
ing grass for the nest, and how: they 
talked of the pale blue eggs that would 
soon be in it and the bird babies that 

| would follow. 


Starlight “Think of their 
wonderful songs during the day; and 
at night, when they sleep, shall 
make our cheery music and help make 
t happy for the tolk who live 


says, 


we 


So Pwilight | 


World Uses More Royon 
Than Silk 


Royon, a fiber evolved throught ef- 
forts to make silk artificially, is now 
used even more extensively for textiles 
than silk itself, Ruth Ridenour points 
out in an article in Liberty Magazine. 

“Rayon is the result of 60 years of 
concentrated research, experiment 
and inyention by chemists who sought 
to make silk fiber without the aid of 
the silkworm, Miss Ridenour con- 
tinues. “‘Its uses are more extensive 
than chose of silk and, since its man- 
ufacture has been perfected ‘the world 
consumption of rayon exceeds that of 
silk. Royon ranksthirdin consump- 
tion now, — Itis surpassed only by the 
two old stand-bys,cotton and wool. In 
1923, 87h wound of rayon 
were produced. © increase has 
been rapid since then. 

“Rayon is less expensive than silk, 
not because it is an inferior textile, but 
because the size and quality of the crop 
have no limits. As long as there is 
plant life there will be the cellulose or 
raw material for rayon. Its _produc- 
tion is not limited to certain sections. 
Climate, disease or pests cannot cause 
a shortage of rayon, as they affect cor- 
ton, wool or silk.” 


‘The English language, in the hands 
of a master, is wonderfully expressive 
and comprehensive and fluent and 
emph: Here is an example: 
| A certain gentleman? who bought a 
| home as close to the station as he could 
| possibly get it soon repented of his 
| choice, 

The following is a letter he wrote 
}to the railway company complaining 
|about the noise made by shunting 
| operation throughout the night 

| “Gentleman, why must your en- 
| wines ding and dong and fizz and. spit 
{and pant and grate and grind and puff 
and bump and chug and hoot and toot 
ad whistle and wheeze and jark and 
| jerk and snarl and slam and throb and 
| roar and rattle and yell and smoke and 
| smell and shriek all the night long?"’ 

Tt would be very interesting to see 
Brother Tom Anderson or some 
other expert give an adeyuate version 
ot this letter in the sign language. 


An exchange contains an article 
tled “*How to Speak 24 Languages 
24 Seconds.’ We would be well 
satished if each of our pupils could 
speak one language well in ten years. 


er 


When next your mind turns to trav- 
ke a look at the electric light bulb 
esk, and go 


el, 
that hangs above your d 


near.” around the world with it. Here are 
Vhe three lithe friends then sing | some things that goto its making: 
their evening song, Iw t and Star Potash from rmany 


Come, 
joining 


light singing in low voice: 
omm, omm, and Breezy 
with “Peep, “ee, “cep.” 

“No, we shallnot come and peep, 
Breezy calls up to Mrs. Bluebird, who 
is Wakened by their queer song and 
peeps from out the hollow limb. No 
doubt she is wondering what kind of 
neighbors she has, who sir, ““Come’* 
and “‘Peep’’ when: all 
the garden and orchard; but [ think 
many days will learn to, 
love dearly these little folk 

Richard whispersto Elinore, Sister) 
1 saw that hollow place in the limb of 
the tree and [ wished it was not there 
but Lam glid the lite little bluebirds 
looked inside to see what an invinng 
eit is.” 
Yes," answers 


be she 


wre 


Elinore, “if we 
look for beauty we are sure to find it, 
in ed — pla 
mes We mect peuple who are 
bur if we try to 
deeply inte 
and lives we find beauty 
1 think beauty 


en Most _uned\pe 
Some 
not very good looking, 
Know them better and ki 
their hearts 
di love, and traly 


comes from within. 


is so quiet in} 


Feldspar from Sweden. 
Manganese trom the Caucasus. 
Cork and pyrites from Spain. 
Shellac trom India. 

| “Vin from the Malay States. 
‘Tungsten from Japan, 
Sodium varbonate from 
Africa 

Gum arabic from: the Sudan? 
Bismuth from Australia. 

Crvsolite from Greenland. 

Cobalt and nickel from Ontario. 
Molybedenum from Quebec. 

ate from Chile. 

home again, the lamp 
draws lead from Missouri, calcium, 
|lime, soda and arsenic from various 
| parts of the United States, marble dust 
fron Vermont, alcohol from Indiana, 
resin from Georgia, cotton from Texas, 
wool from Mont Wisconsin and 
New Mexico. 

‘There are things we have missed, 
burt we have given enough to show that 
your common-place electric light bulb 
isa homely example of the far-flung 
interrelations ot American business to- 
day. he Nation’s Business, 


British 


Bast 


} And b. 
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Oh, Maytime is a gay time; All 
the birds are have once more; You 
can hear them in the meadows, In 
the woods, and at your door. 

All the orchards are inblossom, All 
the garden flowers are gay; Oh, 
there's nothing half so lovely As the 
merry month of May. 


Something to do 


Would you like to see 

a boy bean plant and its food? 
Put a big bean in water. 
Leave it there all night. 
Then take off the thin skin. 
Find two half beans. 
Find the baby plant. 

It is between the two half beans. 
The two half beans are the food 

the mother plant made 

for the baby plant. 


-_—— 


The Chipping Sparrow 


Anapple tree growsin our yard. There 
is a nest in the apple tree. The nest 
is small. It is made of tiny roots. It 
is lined with horsehair. There are 
five eggs in the nest. They are bluish 
green. There are brown specks on 
them. A chipping sparrow laid the 
eggs. 

Do you know the chipping sparrow? 
Itis atiny bird. It wearsa chestnut 
cap. Ithopsonthe grass. It eats 
tiny seeds. It eats bugs and worms. 
It says, “Chip chip, chip, chip.”’ 
Sometime we call it the chippy. 
Mother and Father Chippy take good 
care of the eggs. Soon the eggs will 
hatch. Then there will be five little 
chippies in the nest. How dusy Mot- 
her and Chippy will be!. 


In Spring. 

Tim plays marbles out of doors. 

He shoot and shoots and shoots. 
Bill runs out and blows his horn. 

He toots and toots and toots. 
Mary has a jumping rope. 

She jumps and jumps and jumps 
Tommy hammers nails in things, 

And thumps and thumps and thumps 
But Big Brother has no time 

To run about these days. 
He wants to make the base ball team 

He plays and plays and plays. 


The Wise Old Horse 

Rowdy was an old horse. He be- 
longed to the fire department in Seattle 
He pulled the fire engine. “The fire 
department did not want him any 
longer. Su it sent him to a larger 
farm. ‘The owner of the farm was 
named Mr. Guthrie. He took good 
care of Rowdy. 

One day Mr. Guthrie was working 
in the field. The horse galloped 
toward him. It pawed and snorted 
and whinnied and then galloped ‘tow- 
ard the house. It did this three times. 

Mr. Guthrie wondered what the 
matter was. He followed Rowdy. 
He found a fire back of the house. 
The tall grass aud withered vitnes were 
burning. Pretty soonthe house would 
catch fire. 

Mr. Guthrie called some men and 
they put out the fire Rowdy seemed 
very much excited. He pranced 
about near Mr. Guthrie. t 

Stories 
Go to the grocery store for flour, | 
Sugar, molasses, crackers, beets. | 
| 


to the bakery for cake. 
Go to the butchershop for meats 


Go to the drug store for your pills, 
Soda, if mother says you may. 

Go to the candy store for sweets. 
You'd like to go there every day! 


Play This i In Gloucestershit Es hildren  xiny 
(Your teacher will show you how.) yl ctowing sons a they does sound the 


te 
1 life hair, | Maypole: 
Aud aahie -Round the Maypole, trit, «rit, trot! 
See what a Maypole we have got; 
Fine and gay, 


And push my chair, 
And lean my elbows on it. 

I tilt my chair, n 
And move my chair, Trip away, 

And now I Kneel upon it. Happy is our new May Day. 


— |, In Warwickshire, children go from door to 
| door with toy Maypoles end say: 


A Shop Song for You to Sing; Allround the Maypole, rrit, trit, trot, 
Tre Carrenter SHop See sett Migrate) we have gots 
Kock, Knock and pound! Knock, | te arden's high, the garden’s low: 
ye eeprara pound! * | See what a Maypole we can show. 
‘That is the way the carpenters sound. 
That is the way they work inthe shop, 
Knock, knock and pound till the time 
comes to stop. 
Thatis the way that they make the nice | 


| 
| ——— 


Color 


What is pink? A rose is pink 
By the fountain’s brink. 
What isred? A poppy’s red 


toys, 

And mend ail our chairs—those c: 
penter boys. 

Knock, knock and pound! Knock, 
knock and pound! 

That is the way the carpenters sound. 


Sailing in the light. 

What is yellow? Pears are yellow, 
= Rich and ripe and mellow, 

TH EID REGMARERT SHOR | What isgreen? The grassis green, 

ey , With small flowers between. 

To and fro, to and fro, | 


‘That is the way the needles go. * 
That is the way the little girls sew. 
‘That is the way they sew in the shop, 
Working away till the time comes to 


What ts violet? Clouds are violet 

In the summer twilight. 

What is orange? . Why, an orange, 
> Just an orange! 


The Bird Bath 


stop. | 
‘They can make pillow slips, towels and 


‘ lace, | 
And dresses becoming to each pretty A chirp, a flutter, and a rush, 
face. A scramble in the underbrush— 


To and fro, to and fro, | 
‘That is the way the needles vo. 


twitter and a squawk— 
y jay’s impatient talk: 

A flash of gaudy blue and white, 
‘Two shining wings that catch the 


The Do-Something Story. | Tights 


. 5 | A cardinal’s bright scarlet crest, 
One day a little chicken took a walk. ‘3 


: Against dull brown of sparrow’s 
He saw a big brown worn in the grass. b ‘ 
“Deep! | breast; 


19) gai ite 
De Ee awn Gn Gres | fA \polte=—aipreen upon the brink, 
A. duck came: running. ‘‘Quack! A sudden dip— a dainty drink; 
quack! What is the matter?”? Saidthe | A lifting of small beaks that fling 
duck. The erystal drops on back and wings 

“Peep! peep! see the big brown! Qui 
worm!"” said the little chicken. | 

Then all the other ducks and chick- 
enscamerunning. “‘Quack! qua 
peep’ peep! cluck! cluck!*’ they | 
id,”’ See the big brown worm! 
They made a big noise for they: all 
wanted the worm. ‘They quarreled 
‘They pushed. 

Just them a robin flew down from a 
tree and took the worm in its bill. 
It Hew away with it, to feed its babies 
in the nest in the tree. 

“Quack! quack! peep! peep! 
cluck! cluck!"" said the ducks and 
chickens, but the worm was gone. 

Read this story once more. “Then 
put it away, and play. 

Who will be the chicken? What 
will you say? 

Whowill make a brown paper 


k beady eyes that upward gaze, 
One brief, glad space of thanks 
and prase 

A will—a bright cadneza gay. 
Then to blue skies—away! away! 
By Clare Macdermott 


Earthworms 


In the summer 

robins find many earthworms 

in the ground. 

arthworms 

are Called angle-worms. 
In the summer 

they live in holes 

near the top of the ground, 
They dig the holes themselves 
‘They take the dirt 

that they dig out 

up to the top of the ground. 


worm? They a 
Who will be the robin? What will fy nt Bik there 
you do? : 


They stay in their holes 

all day. 

a ES At night they reach out 

Walter's Nickel with their long bodies, 
Walter's mother gave him «nickel. | to find something to cat. 

He wanted to buy an ice cream cone. | ‘They like to eat 

He ran on the sidewalk. He fell and | earth and roots and leaves. 

the nickel fell out of his hand. It But inthe winter 

rolled into a hole. Walter cried the roots and leaves are frozen. 
A big boy saw him. He took a] The top of the ground 

nickel out of his pocket and gave it to | is frozen, too. 

Walter. An earthworm can not 
Walter stopped crying. He went | find food then. 

into a store and bought the ice creams} It can notdive 

cone. He was happy in the frozen ground. 
So it makes a winter home. 
Its winter home is 

g deep down in the ground 

Mother's Day where the frost can not reach 

Of Mothering Sunday, above When it makes its winter home 
Saher! it digs a very deep hole. 

Every child should dine with itg|_ At the bottom of the hole 
mother. it makes a little room. 

When the litle room is made, 


—_—e- ___ 


An old Englisti custom, 


A swan is white 


it pulls some dead leaves 
into its new home. 
| It pulls more dead leaves 
into the hole to its room. 
That is the way y 
it shuts the door of its home. 
Then the earthworm 
curls up in the leaves 
in its little room, 
and goes to sleep. 
It sleeps all winter. 
It does not even wake up to eat 
1 It has a good warm home. 
Tt does not need a warm coat 
like the squirrel. 
It sleeps so soundly, 
that it does not need food. 


A Gray Squirrel 

Once a pretty gray squirrel 
| ran intoa field. 
He came to some hazel bushes 
| neara fence. 

There he found a brown haveinu, 

He jumped up on a stump nearby 
‘ with the nut in his paws. 

First he bit off 
the end of theshell 
with his sharp teeth, 

‘Then he broke the shell 
with his teeth. 

He ate the nut 
that he found inside. 

Do you think that gray squirre! 
was a good nut cracker? 

When he had eaten the nut, 
he ran to find 
something more to cat. 

He likes seeds and berries too, 


An Accident 


—Sam was a little boy. He was a 
very cunny boy. He was six years of 
age. He did not have any brothers 
or sisters. His father and father loved 
him very much. They lived in the 
city of New York. 

One day in the summer Sam's mother 
told him to go to a store to get some 
meat, butter, a bottle of milk and a 
dozen oranges. She gave two dollars 
tohim. He puton his cap and opened 
the door. He ran away as fast a. he 
could. He went into a store to yet 
the meat, butter, a bottle of milk and 
the dozen oranges. “he grocer put 
them onthe counter and wrapped some 
paper aroundthem. Sam gave the two 
dollars to him and the grocer gave 43 
cents change. Sam carried the parcel 
and returned home. — After awhile he 
walked on the road and abig car going 
very fast, hit him and he spilled the 
oranges and the other things. — [he 
bottle of milk was broken on the 1 

At his home his mother waited for 
him for a long time 
he was lost in the city. 
phoned to his mother and told 
acarhit him. She was very 
surprised and she hurried to see im 
ina hospital. She kissed him 1 any 
times. She began to cry, The Joc- 
tor came and felt Sam's pluse.. He 
told her that Sam was dead. 

On Friday Sam's mother was ery 
sad because he was going to be bur ed 
She returned home from the cemetery 
When she went to bed, she dreaned 
about Sam. —James Matthews I\ \ 


Baby-Timer 
I cail the springtime *‘Baby-time. 
Because, where’er I go, 
‘There world seems full of baby things 
Just starting out to grow. 
The woods are full of baby leaves 
Peeping from tree-tops. bh 
Stretchingthemselvestocatch the gleam 
Of sunlight in the sky. 
In. field and woodland baby Howers 
Are opening starry eyes, A 
| That look upon a strange new world 
With wonder and surprise. 
_ And hidden away in many a nook 
Wee broods of baby birds 
Are listing with a wonder-look 
' “Yo mother’s first wise words : 
‘ A. Wrench. 


Tue Canapian 


Robin’s Come 


“ram the olnittee’s (optivoat hough 
trettarkt sls tobin'teariyoonge 
cone and all that now 

Merry spri_ «time bastes along; 
Woleoine tidings dost-thou brings 
Tittle harbinger of xpring: 

Tobin's come! 5 


‘Tell 


Of the winter we are weary, 
Weary of the frost and xno 
Longing or the eunshing choury 
And the brookel gurgling ilo 
1 y then we hear thee xing 
erellle of spriny 
Robin's come! 


ting it out o'er hill and plain 
eR rough the Kanten’s lonely 
‘Til the air is eweet with flo 
\Vake the cowslips by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil; 
‘ Itobin’s con 


bowers, 
ons. 


ns thou w: 
thy no» 
Jone beside our 
Inthe woul 
Hurt or hari th 
Nothing rude shall venture 
Robin's come! 


tL wont of yore, 
rear thy y 
Ke door, 
Teaves an 


in Warner Caltwyvell 


My Neighbor 

1 don't suppose there has been any 
personality in the world that during the 
pas ten years has been more speculat- 
cd about than the Prince of Wales, 

Both he and his position have the 
genius of the front page. “Uhousands 
of pieces have been written about him, 
thousands of stories told about him 

I've run across them myself in al- 
most every corner of the globe-——weird 
and fantastic tales about his personal 
iife, his sportsmanship, his horseman- 
ship, his concern and his unconcern 
about his job, his snobbishness and his 
democracy, his clothes and his hair- 
cutsevery big and litle, true and un- 
true detail of his existence 

Some of them I believed and) some 
ofthem I didn’t, But outside of meet- 
ing him two or three times at formal 
receptions in London, | had absolutely 
ho basis. for assaying this gossip or 
judging just what sort of fellow this. 
young man really was. 

Thenayearago I became his neigh- 
bor rancher up in the foothills of west- 
er Alberta, 

Now the only way really to get to 
Know a man is to be his neighbor, so 
I'm going to fell exactly how he, a 
human being trying to get along inthis 
turly tough world, struck me 

From his ranch to mine is seven 
miles the way the crow: flies, a good 
the way the horse jogs—and 
twenty-five by the round-abourt road 
Hetween the two houses lies a smail 
range of hills and thousands of acres ot 
vrazing lands. 

Whenthe Prince was coming out to 
say on his ranch last summer WoL 
Carlyle, the manager of the ranch 
aud valued friend of mine, asked me if 
' would drive my car over and help 
tim bring out the *rosal party from. 
Calgary, sixty-six miles away. 

We met themat the railway station, 

ve them to the country club where 

© Pringe played thirty-six holes of 
ind then we started the long drive 
his ranch. ‘The Prince with his 
soungest brother, the tall smiling 
ing Prince George, rode ahead in 
© Carlyie’scar and 1 followed in 
e with the aides. 
Coming in that morning | had hit 
sump and broken my rear tire-rach 
Havinig nowhere else to carty it, | 
! put the spare tire on the left-hand 
ining board and tied jevo the handle of 
“rear door. It was an awkward and 
tinly looking thing, to say the least. 
We'd gone just a few miles into the 
intry on the way home when the 
at car pulled up anda moment late: 
vor opened and the Prince himselt 
ped out and came running back to 
car, 
“Tm worried about that spare tre 
yours,” he said to me, examining 
© web strap [had used in tying the 


ne 


oe, “‘Inlooks to me as if you'd 
se it any minute.’” 
Well, thanks,” 1 answered, “but 


| don'ebeliewe 1 will 
iat way all morning.’ 


s been riding 


| out there from New York, and when 


Ail right if you're sure about it— 
butI’Il keep an eye onit justthe same.’” 
‘Ten seconds later he was back in the 
front seat alongside Mr. Carlyle and 
We started off again, 

‘Time and again J could see him look- 
ing back to see if we were all right— 
and the tire washanging on. He was 
a good deal mrore excited over it 
than anyone in my car, including my- 
self. We were talking and watching 
the mountains coming up out of the 
West Co meet us and none of us was 
worrying about that “*spare’’ — that is, 
no one except the Prince 

Bur it didn’t fall off after all, and 
about six o'clock we drove through his 
century-old cottonwoods and plunged 
across the Middle Fork of the High- 
wood and drew up in front of his low, 
rambling, halt-timbered ranch-house 

| had planned to hurry back to my 
own ranch that night. 

“Nota bit of it,”” the Prince insist- 
ed. You're going to have dinner 
with us and stay the night. Leave 
your car right where it ts and come on 
in.” 

An hour later when we were seated 
at dinner he turned to me with a win- 
Kle in his gray eves and asked: **f 
you a rawnch or a ranch 

“How doyou meant’ | questioned 

“Well, a rawneh is something that 
you support, while a ranch is something 
thit supports you,’ he answered with 
a chuckle. 

“Well, 1 certainly 
rawnch.”’ Treplied. "I’m nottelling 
which | have,’ he laughed. “Vhen 
he said seriously: “Few people seem 
to understand just what [am trying to 
do here. [want to build up and en- 
courage fine improved livestock in west 
ern Canada. | want to do everything 
I can to help along the cattle and sheep, 
and horse breeder. [really mean it.”? 

It was a new angle on the Prince to 
me—this business of doing what he 
could to help. And this only 
one of many serious and fundamental 
problems he was deeply and. sincerely 
interested in. 

For a while we talked aboug western 
Canada and her great future and then 
just as if we were old friends he asked 
me about my ranch and myself. He 
wanted to know what had brought me 


still have a 


Was 


Ttold him: that the principal’ reason 
was that 1 wanted to write novels, he 
said: 


“Weill, certainly you've picked a 


wonderful place to write in, 1 can 
understand why a man would want 
to leave a noisy, high-spe city and 


getaway where he could think things 
out. Til betitis a pretty dificuletask— 
to startwith a pile of blank paper anc 
end up with a book. How do you do 
it—do you write straightout on a ty pe- 
writer?” 


L explained thar all old newspaper 
men get so they? find it ditheult te | 
Mpose except when they are pound: | 
ing it out on a machine | 

“You know [ve gota little portable | 
typewriter and T have a lot of fun | 
pecking out [etters myself,’ he went | 
on, “but that isn't writing a novel” | 

Then we fell to talking of countries 
and travel and finally he mentioned the 
Philippine Islands 

“Where's a spot I likes? he said 
“By the way, it wag in Manilla thar 1 
gota frighttul crack overthe eve pliy- 
ing polo with the United $rates Any 
J wanted to play Gn but they 


¢ 


team ‘ 
forced me to leave the yume Rotten 
luck! } 


Suddenly he turned to Mr. Garisle 
“How about haying to-morrow, Car- 
* he asked with asmile. J" Have 
t some work forme 
Vhere's two or three 
acres of hay still co purup, sir, and you 
can have a job as on, you 
want one, Mr Carlyle ay 

‘Phen tomorrow we hay, 


hundred 


ay 
answered 
the 


Prince pronounced. 

There was some little discussion 
about just who would go to the fields 
with him. Finally itsettled down to 
but wo volunteers—Prince Georg 
and Mr. Carlyle. ‘he others in the 
Party were determined to get up carly 
and go trout fishing. : 

“Are you much of a fisherman?” 
he turned to me and questioned, 
“One ofthe very Spoorest,”’ 

swered. 

“Soam 1,""he chuckled. “‘Itsim- 
ply doesn’t interest me. 1 want real 
exerciselike pitching hay.’ 

‘True to his word that following 
morning, after a long intimate evening 
of talk and story-telling and playing 
the latest phonograph records, the 
three h kers started off for several 
hours’ hard, dusty and unromantic 
Work. “Vhe Prince and that youngest 
brother of his Were more’ like school 
pals than anything else. And I had 
the very distinct feeling that this man 
Who will be king was not only very fond 
of his kid brother butthat he was rather 
proud of him too. 

Iris dificultto tell of this long even- 
ing we had together. “There was 
an case and freedom and friendliness 
about it all that is hard to put down on 
paper. 1 was the only newcomer a- 
mong the eight: men present and the 
Prince and all the others tried Very 
genuinely to make me feel at home 

That's a homely way to put ar, but 
it was a homely and oldfashioned way 
they went about it, Tfeltas if 1 had 
known them all for many years. 

The four or five members his 
own intimate party the Prince address- 
ed by their Christian name His own, 
brother he called “George! With 
Mr. Carlyle he dropped the Mister,’ 
but he usually addressed me as *'\Ir 
Hunt.” 

The entire evening was marked with 
that intimate friendly bantering that 
we Americans understand best by the 
word “kidding.” Uhey kidded Prince 
George because the stripes of his hi 
lounge suit came toa peculiar ittleangle 
below the back of hiscollar, And the 
other inembers of the party came in tor 


1 an- 


their full share 

We laughed and chuckled and told 
stories—you know, the kind men. hike | 
to tell when they ire alone and being 
their real selves. 

Iris a litle hard to pur down on 
paper the exact tempo of this rel 
ship between the Prince and the other 
men; they treated him exacts 
officers would the 
regiment absolutely free 
truned but with a very detinite 
of respect, 

In ordinary cony 
addressed him they 
Word “Sir? just as any 
would address his superior 
butnever did they call hiny 
Royal Highness.” 

Among these person: rhe 
was always refered to as HOR He” 
but where any formal tatroduction was 
necessary he was viven 
title of “YourRoyal Highness "He 
was never addressi das “Prince, of 
Wales." As a matter of fact thy men 
with the Prince were either milliiry or 


stanjor 
their 
ind: unres 


colonel of 


sense 


muition when they 
would add the 
fiilitary mat) 


fiver: 


“Your 


his Correct 


naval men and these small niketies 
Were part ot their very lives. 

Mong towards midnight tice 
George and the fishermen. retired, 
while the Prince of Wales and nwo or 


three non-fsbermen weat out to the 


kitchen and rusted a bite of cold. sup- 
per. Mr. Carlyle a-cold ham 
and the Prince carved with) guste and 
generosity. 

T think it way this friendliness and 
good humor that impressed mie mor 
than anything else abour tioe with 
the possible Exceptin of the way in 
which he demanded his full sluice of 
whatever Work or discomfort Was at 


hand. 


On one of his previous ranch visits, 
Mr. Carlyle rode across hills and val- 
leys, with only the trails of the drove be= 
hind him over endless miles of grazing 
country, salt wagons marking the rolling 
road. On the way out the Scotland 
yard man who accompanies the Prince 
had opened and closed the twenty-three 
gates. On the return trip the Prince 
insisted on opening and closing every 
single gate and ifyou've never wrestled 
with these wire gates of the fenced 
Northwest ranges you've never met a 
real 

That the way he seemed to be 
about everything-—leaning backward 
and insisting on doing his full, share, 


‘The day AN ft his ranch | drove my 
cir over to lielp take the party to the 
train, My ar-old son Bob 
Went dlony with me to open the eigh- 
teen gates that Cut across the dirt mot- 
roud from the Prince's ranch to 
mine 

When we were ready to start’ and 
Were arranging the seating in the two. 
cars, | told Bob that 1 would be back 
iN acouple of hours to pick him up 
and take him home. Ir would be a 
matter of some hitteen miles out of my, 
Way 


twelve-s 


Why not ler him go along with 
us? the Prace insisted There’s 
plenty of roontin the two cars, Come 
on, Bob.” 


So Bob went” along the happiest 
boy in thar part of the country, 

Vid now that Pin through writing 
this piece I’m wondering if ve made 
in when Pye been trying to say— 
that the Pence of Wales is. a regular 

| woulda’ rwanta better neigh- 
Cosmopolitan 


Our Soil Washing Away 
BoA yey 
sketch of 


ery slow motion picture of a 
ce, mellow tarm land would 
© soil melting away like salt in 
Viewed in terms. of 

tead of seconds, good. soil is 
ib Vhirty inches of rainfall 
icurly three hundred feet 
4 \nyerican lifetime. 
nel of raify that falls washes 
a litle nearer to tidewater. 
when America 
stening down its fer- 


sh 


seen walculated that the Mis- 
sweeps soil into the sea 
astas nine hundred fifty-car freight 
earry it, Much of 
| from fertile farms 
teep, itis worth not 
dred dollars an acre. 
in dollars a year 
or so trom the Mississippi basin alone, 
Some day the thett will be stopped. 
The iculture says it 
1h be su Verracing, the bank 
guy © lower edges of slopes, 
combined wah pipe drainage, does the 
trick 


trains a day could 


department of g 


Fyen now the plan pays on some 
rely and vulnerable lands. 
ter, isd growing popula- 
the value of good loam, 
will pay more generally. 


Wirt te 


Taltisite 


2 has done on the mouh- 
ms ot Pert and the Philip- 
Can do sell better for hundreds 


of millions af acres in our own coun- 
try needed for the plow, Collier's. 

1 iso) Canada had 2,278 miles 
f Val SSO this had increased 
t i} es: flus has multiplied 
ro.2h 4 Wate. and in 1926 we 
had i » Jess than 40,352 
nilis)Surele this means:progress! of 
no ins aint Kind! 

Ube ists t Aanigostiin the Gulf 
tot Lassrence, an island as large as 


Porto Rico. has been sold to a 


paper 


mpany torso,000,000, “Phirtweone 
years age Ciston \Menier, the so-call- 
ed Chocolite Ning, bought the island 


for Slob, 0UU 


Pace 8 


Now 


If you have hard work to do, 
Dio it now. 
Today the +kiox are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you: 
‘Do it now. 
Ifyou have a song to wing, 
Sing it now, 
Let the notes of gladness rink 
Clear ax song of bird in spring, 
Letevery day rome music brings 
‘Sing it now, 
- Ifyou have kind words to say, 
Say thearnow. 
Tomorrow wey not come your way. 
Doan kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
‘Say them now. 
If you have a xinile to show. 
Show itnow. ‘ 
Make hearts happy. -rosi« grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
‘The love you feel before they. Ko: 
Show itn 


‘The Some Help Society 
tinued from first paged 

to get it done, and she dreaded it be- 
cause her eyes had pained her a great 
deal lately. 

I might goon and enumerate many 
things that those girls accomplished. 
One day a neigher visiting Maude’s: 
aunt, asked the girls, who happened to 
be sitting on the steps, what the name 
of their society wi Esther and 
Josephine and Maude all looked at 
each other in amazement and replied 
that they hadn't thought of any name; 
just then another neighbor walked up 
the steps and laughingly said she 
thought thatthe most appropriate name 
that could be given would be the “Some 
Help Society.”” When Maude's fa- 
ther was asked what he thought: about 
it, he said that no name could fit better. 
So the society received its name, When 
three or four ofthe girls came down 
the street, somebody was sure to 
say, “‘Well, here comes a part of the 
Some Help Society; wonder who is 
going to be the victim to-day!’ 

Christmas time came, and prepara- 
tions were made for 4 good time. — It 
way Mr. Jarvis who went around and. 
saw each and every one who had been, 
helped. It was Mr. Jarvis who pledged 
Maude’s father and aunt to secreey 
and then used Mr. Stone's back parlor 
asa storeroom for the various little 
remembrances that poured in’ for 
the Some Help. Society. What 
a glorious time they did have on Christ- 
mas eve! Everybody who had receiv- 


ed any little favor from the society was 
present, and cach and every one 
brought some litte remembrance for 


each member of it. “Vo be sure the 
tokens were not ““great and big,” as 
Mr. Jarvis had expressed it when he 
gave them out, forhe had told the givers 
that what he wanted was t6 have each 
one contribute something he or she had 
made or raised) Mrs. Bond was the 
only one who didn’t do as she was ask- 
ed. She gave Bertha an old sash. that 
was worn by one of her relatives in 
the Revolution, but she excused her- 
self by saving that she overheard 
Bertha say she would give anything to 
own it, as she Was so fond of old 
lies. Nobody, however, thought she 
had spoiled the effect of the party by 
doing so, and Bertha didn’t, for she 
Way so happy she went right up to 
Mrs. Bond and expressed her grati- 
tude before all the people. 

“Well, Maude,”* Mr. Stone said 
that night after everyone had gone, 
“did it pay to try to help somebod: 
in. some way? Whar do you think? 

“Well, 1 think exclaimed 
Maude; “hut I didn’t suppose there 
had been so many. L-counted all the 
people here to-night, and outside of 
the girl, and those of us in the house, 
there were thirts is 

“Yes,) repli 
Was glad 10 see so many At first 
when the thing was new you were 
content to help only one person each: 
Saturday, but 1 noticed that o ate vo 
have helped several people am haven't 
confined it all to the week-end 1 
don't know what we should have 
done with them all if you had been at 


Stone, “IT 


Charles I. Skinner. 


last three weeks."’ 


headache for I don’t know how long.” 


anywhere. ~The Comrade. 
It Starts in the Home 
Fifty. 


last year. 


prison. 


nique is the chief cause of failure 

Character is not taughtin the schools 
or elsewher: Voltaire, remembering 
h 
what nature has graven in us. 

The old Frenchman thought that 
character, like the shape of the face, 
is acquired at birth, and. nothing much 
can be done about it. Strong argu- 
ments support that opinion. Forexam- 
ple, we read in the morning paper that 
in the same congested quarter two boys 
grew up together, one to be a_ polic 
man and the other a murderer. 
Nature wrote something in one lad 
which made him a protector of society 
andthe other became a destrover 
Why? 

We can't change the qualitie: 
bestowed upon us but we can 
our ewn behavior, and that, 
character, 

If you work, one impression will be 
made, If you aught to idle, you 
will become a different kind of person. 

European noblemen nc 
taught that werk is beneath their i 
Yet they still want to live and live on 
an expensive Consequentl 
they se ils. 
So the “noble’ IN produces one 
kind of character. It is not a pleasant 
type, as Americans who are trained to 
work see things. 

" a new-born baby and within 
sharp limits almost any kind of character 
may he formed. 

You can’t change disposi ortem= 
perament, but the atmosphere in which 
achild is reared determines the i¢ 
which will govern him. A’ child's 
mind is a clean tablet on which enyi- 
ronmentetches character. 

Tf vou want a child to lie, give him 
an exaniple of menducity He may 
not like what he sees but the chasces 
are he will learn unconsciously. “The. 
sons of drunkards are often teetotalers 
They, too, are influenced by what they 
see 

Fundamental moral ideas are usually 
acquired early. Many achild of seven 
has developed traits, good as well as 
evil. Psychologists now trace the 
beginnings, which the honest lite will 
not eradicate, of crime farback toward 
infancy, ‘The foundations of a good 
life are laid during the same early years. 

Responsibility. for character training 
cannot be delegated to the colleges or 
to the schools cither for that matter. 
Character comes out of the hon 

What you are will powerfully influ- 
ence yourchildren  “Vhey will imi- 
tate your virtu sand they won't ove 
look yourvices. But happily they are 
not tied to you For regardless of 
home and all of the other forces of 
environment, each of us finally makes 
his or her own decision re 


ature 
Dose 
too, is 


scale 


Past cap 


ience may render one choice casier 
than the other, butin the end we are 
still free. 


Leopold and Loch: de- 
* training, land in prison 
Lincolns and Edisons, denied. special 


privilege reach the highest eminence 
Character, not education, determines 
the destiny. Colliers. 


it all the time, as’ you have been the 


“Anyhow, it has been loads of fun, 
and do you know | somehow feel 
much better for it, and haven't had'a 

Maude went upstairs singing to her- 
self, as happy a girl as you could find: 


ix college men went to the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta 


Education did not keep them out of 


Chancellor Brown, who “presides 
over New York University’s 20,000 
students, says that among college men 
lack of character and not lack of tech- 


Greek, remarked that character ‘‘is 
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No. 1 Hard 


Hurriedly the young iawyer strode 
through the park, Mentally be always 
named ita” ‘square 
recovered from his shock on first being 
introduced to the park and called upon 
to admire the trees. 
ing from Bruce County, he might be 

joned. Butthat night he had gone 
out again to pay histribute. Hatin 
hand he had stopped before the small- 
est sapling. He. had bowed low. 
“Congratulations! You are the small- 
est | have ever met. And so they call 
you a tree! 

Yet what could one expect in mid- 
prairie! And how gallantly the inhabit- 
ants had sought to improve conditions. 
See, now, the little nestof Howersa 
in the very heart of the 
The young man looked at it’ more 
intently than usual that morning. As 
arule his thoughts were on his ledgers, 
his tling cabinets, his cheque books. 
Or, if they wandered farther afield it, 
was to rest with satisfaction upon the 
nature-pictures his mind conjured up 
waving grain fields rich with promise 
of coming wealth—fon him. Or, if 
his eyes scanned the Blue heavens, it 
was to ward off calamity in the shape 
of blighting tempests, hail-storms, 
tornadoes and their ilk, which would 
destroy his looked-for revenue. 

It was early September and ail the 
richly-colored blossoms were on view. 


Warn waves of sunlight softenedthe- 


keen air, “The sky was vividly blue. 
By rights he should not have been able 
to see much of the sky. Buta primi- 
ve longing to come forth and feel the 
sun fad made him leave his car and 
walk home to luncheon, Perhaps he 
would take his housekeeper unawares. 
Bur then she had things too much her 
own way, 


Farther up the street he spied child- 
n playing, chalking the sidewalk for 
hopseoteh "and running their carts 
upand down, He thought compla- 
cently of those stretches of lake and 
wood, thatlong, sandy beach in which 
vo could revel, A farm near a 
de Was a greatinstitution. It im- 
ented, too, those uncertain returns 
the practise of law, uncertain ev- 
ven seasoned with a good dash of 
state. “Though, if this brilliant 
er held} there would be no need 
to sorry about the practice of law or 
Kno deals either “No. 1 hard” 
Would take care of all that 

“Buy a tag?” 

Hewas brought np abruptly, A 
Prevs little girl, standing at the corner 
ofthe park, held out a yuily-colored 
bit pasteboard. 
ay frown githered between his 

These taguers were getting 
dallbounds. A man could not go 
his office to his house without be- 
whiid. Really, it was too much 

\ir Funds—Red Cross. 

Vhat’s this for He tried to 
Kee the gruffness out of his tone. 
Ove Hever knew who these kiddies 
Were they grew so fast Might be 
Me ‘aughter of some good client 
tats this you're peddling?,’ 
e girl smiled up at him. “Its 
for ‘¢ Amputation Club.’” 
Mumph!?? He examined the tag 
ute, debating. “"l thought they 
cnt looking for pity, those chaps. 


He had never | 


OF course, hail- 
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| They pride themselves on carrying on 
| justthe same; joke at their lost limbs; 
into a club and take 
anyone else."” 
| “Yes, aren’t they splendid!’? She 
| took his remarks at face value—was al- 
dy attaching the gay little tag toh 
coat—smiling brightly as she did so— 
looking expectantly at the: coin box 
slung over her arm. *“Thank you so 
| much 
Lifting his hat, he strode on again, 
murmuring to himself. “lL hadn't 
anything less than quarter. Of 
course, you can’t grudge it in a case 
like that, Butifa man is held up for 
‘quarter every day orso it soon mounts 
up. He crossed the street and turned 
up his own avenu 
“Look our! 
yainst his shins! 


A sudden impact 
An express wagon, 
even of diminutive proportions, can 
work keen havoc with a young man's 
pedal extremities, when it goes onthe 
rampage. And the curly-headed owner: 
of his red cart should not have been so: 
keenly observant of the ice-cart if he 
had expected to steer clear of pede: 
trans, 3 


“Keep out of the way, can’tyou?"? 
The man had not intended to make 
his voice so curt, but this knock against 

“his legs was bothersome, to. say the 
least. Made him look ridiculous. 

“How is Jacki The little voice 
at his feet was famili He rem- 

this boy played with 
every da’ 
ickie is having a great time 
running all about a big farm Un- 
consciously he put into his tone an 
enthusiasm which decried this dull 
town, an ardor calculated to arouse 
longing in the heart of Jackie's. play- 
mate condemned to pavements and 
streets 

“Is he “he large blue eyes were 
fixed on his, a far-away look in their 
depths, as though in effort to visualize 
Jackie's delight. “The eyes looked 
atter him up the length of the avenue, 
the owner drooped onthe little red 
press-cart drawn up by the ¢ 
Children shouldn’ tbe left withering in 
the city all summer, However, school 
would be opening in a couple of days, 

“Excuse me, Sir!’ 

From under the shade of the popu- 
lar trees a young man stepped out, 
In a twinkling the lawyer's keen eves 
had appraised him--grey flannel shirt, 
fie thin and dark, manner lacking 
Western assurince a harvester from 
the East. “he city was full of them. 

“TL wonder if vou could give me a 
little help, Sir?” It was evidently 
an effort to speak. -“"l am complete- 
ly broke.” 


He looked uncomfortable as he | 


spoke. — His es moved from the 
lawyer's to the street beyond and back | 
again. 

“Dhave ajob in sight’ [go out 
to-morrow. 


They stood there, two voung men 
facing each other. “he lawyer, hin 
Selt a returned oman, looked sharply 
for an oversea button, the talisman to 
any favors. None! 

“Where do yaucome from?” He 
spoke with professional brevity. 

“Quebec 

“Ohl” 
jay an unspoken word. 

‘LT have a ticket to my work, but 


Behind that monosyllable | 


no money. 

‘The lawyer let his gaze travel slow- 
ly up and down, from the top of the 
man’s head to the soles of his feet. 
When their eyes met there an uncom- 
fortable moment. 

“Look here!” said the man of law. 
“Do youknow that begging on the 
streets like this you’ re as near as you’ ve 
ever been to finding yourself land- 
ed in the city jail?"’ 

The harvester backed off. “‘I’m 
leaving on the’ morning train,’’ he 
answered. 

But the other man had no intention 
of letting him go in that fashion. 
“See now!"he said, catching him 
vigorously by the shoulder,  ‘“‘Just 
what do you want?" 

Something to eat! ‘The words 
came quickly and a hot color flushed 
his cheeks. 

Well, why don’t you go down to. 
the Grill?’ 

“To that swell place? I'd look fine 
marching in there."’ 

Give them this card of mine. I'll 
telephone.’ 

‘The young man, thanking him 
turned and made off without more adv. 
“Vhe young lawyer smiled grimly as 
he replaced his card case, People 
called him hard. No, he wasn’ tthat. 
He could notsee a chap actually hun 
Of course it was easy to pull out 
ar bill for every tramp as long as 
your money lasted. But for one who 
Had madehis ows way through a. ton, 
and arduous college course, dollar bills 
Were not to be lightly treated. Besides, 
he wanted tomakeatest. He did not 
believe that card of his would ever be 
presented. 


‘The telephone was ringing when he 
entered his home. “I'll answer it,” 
he told the house-keeper “Yes, I'm 
a bit late for lunch. Walked home. 

“Yes? Hullo? Yes, that’s all right. 
Vifty-hve cent lunch. And charge it 
tome 

Satishied, he settled down to his 
own luncheon, — His housekeeper was 
never so proficient as when she had 
full charge. In fact she had given his 
wife to understand that she preferred ! 
to reign alone. But, ay that’ young 
matron objected, “‘a person can’t just 
le Gown and die to get a good house- 
keeper!’ 

He smiled atthe remembrance. For 
the present things were happily arrang- 
Wife and children running wild 
ona farm, Children, rather. Wife 
care-free. Good housekeeper there, | 
tooe Affairs had certainly prospered. 
| Gomplacently he fingered the leaves 
of his new magazine. 
| “T'llbe going up to the farm ¢ 
) evening,” he called back on leaving. 
| Ifanyone wants me particularly you 
Could say [ll be home to-morrow 
night. I'll leave word, too, at the 
| office.”” 

Glorious ride past long fields of wav- 
ing grain; by the lakeside where the 
seks of wild ducks drove through the | 
water; past farms where cutting was. 
already in progress; whizzing through , 
a bluff of thin populars, a covey of | 
prairie chickens scurrying to cover at 
[his approach; all in the fresh, warm | 
‘air. Straight through. the gate of his 
own farm he drove, on and up, cury- 
ing around the house to a neat arrival 
at the door, f 


The RoseThat Grew Too High 
For Me 


It was peeping through the bramble, 
That litte, wild, white rose, nk 
Whore the hawthorn hedge was planted 
My arden to enlose, 
Ail beyond seas thorn and heathe 
All within was sun and shelter, 
And the wealth of beauty’: store, 
Hut Idi not heed the fragrance 
Of flow'et oof trees a 
‘OF Iny eyes Were on that white rose 
And it grow too high for mer 


And all through that summer mornin; 
1 lingered near the spots ni 
Oh, why do things seem sweeter 


19 
Was that little, mocking white rose 
Hanging just too high for me. 


Any a sumer day, 
hearts that faint with longing 
or some forbidden tree, 
Kk up! and learn a lesson 
thy white rose and 1 


wiser, far, to number 
Diosalngyat our feet 
‘Than ever to be sighing 
For just one bud wore sweet: 
Mp suinboams and my shadow + 
‘all from a pierced hand, 
Tecan surely trust His wisdom 
Since His heart L understand, 
And taybe in the morning 
Whien His tiered face see, 
He'll tell me why my white rowe 
Grow just tou high for me, Anonymous, 


‘Daddy! Here's Daddy!’ He was 
heralded by two pairs of overalls with 
curly pates a-top. Two pairs of sweet 
eyes and tanned cheeks glowed up at 
him. 
~ ge T imysiildren!"’ He kissed 
them fervently. ‘‘Jackie, I saw a little _ 
chum of yours on the avenue this 
morning. He has a red cart and he 
drove right into me. Almost took my 
legs off. He was asking for you. 

“Oh, Chester! Was. it Chester, 
Daddy? How I wish I &ould go back 
to the city and play with him and his 
new cart. When may I go, Daddy?” 

“What! And leave all this fine farm 
where Daddy is making all this wheat 
into dollar bills for you and Mother? 
How is Mother!"’ 

“She's well. She's coming. And 
we have banana cake for tea. And Mrs. 
Fletcher made fresh buns! 

“Good! Fine!’ He swung down 
from his car and on tothe shaky ver- 
andah. — His little daughter reached up 
to pull the tag from his lapel. ‘‘What's 
this, Daddy 

“That's something poor Daddy had 
to pay a quarter for, but he'll give it to 
you tor a. kiss."’ He stooped andthe 
rosy lips pressed his. *‘Funny man!"’ 
said the little maiden looking at her 
trophy. 

““Funny-man in the picture, yes, he's 
only gotvone leg. Daddy's got two. 
He strode to the door to greet his 
wife.” 

“You make me ashamed,”’ she was 
saying, laughing with pleasure at his 
sudden appearance. *“Always make me 
ashamed, coming out this long way to 
see us and the farm, from your busy 
office, and finding me loafiag. Mrs. 
Fletcher is a constant reproach to me, 
too, the things she does! The cook- 
ing! Between the two of you my con- 
science is always active.”” 

Don’t you talk of loafing! I gave 
or paid for a dinner to-day for a good- 
for-nothing who had absolutely no ex- 
cuse for being idle, a great, husky 
fellow. 1 tell you a man can’t afford 

Continued on Page 8 
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would be sorry! For, said they, 
tevin arethe children of the flowers, 
and the little playful streams that gam- 
« bol down the hill-sides ‘are the children 
of the water; and the smallest bright 
specks playing at hide and seek in the 
night, must surely be the children of 
the stars; and they would all be griev- 
ed to see their play-mates, the children 
of men, no more. 

‘There was one clear shining star that 
used to come out in the sky before the 
fest, near the church spire, above the 
graves: It was larger and more beauti- 
ful, they thought, than all the others, 
and every night they watcbzd for it, 
standing hand in hand at a window. 
Whoever saw it first, cried out, “I see 
the star!’’ And often they cried out 
both together, knowing so well when 
it would rise, and where; so they grew 
to be such friends with it that before 
lying down in their beds, they always 
looked out once again, to bid it good 
night ; and when they were turning 
around to sleep, they used to say ‘“God 
bless the star!"” 

But while she was still very young, 
oh very, very young, the sister droop- 
ed and came to be so weak that she 
could no long stand in the window at 
night; and then the child looked sadly 
out by himself, and when he saw the 
star, turned round and said to the pa- 
tient pale face onthe bed. “I sew the 
star!’’ and then a smile would come 
upon the face, and a little weak voice 
used to say, “God bless my brother 
and thestar.’” 

And so the time—all tvo soon— 
when the child looked out alone, and 
when there was no face on the bed, and 
when there was a little grave among 
the graves notthere before; and when 
the star made long rays down toward 
him, as he saw it through his tears. 
Now, these rays were so bright and 
they seemed to make such a shining 
way from earth to Heaven, that when 
the child went to his solitary bed, he 
dreamed about the star, and dreamed 
that, lying where he was, he saw a 
train of people taken up that sparkling 
road by angels. Andthe star, opening, 
showed him a great world of flight, 
where many more such angels waited 
to receive them. 

Allthese angels, who were waiting, 
turned their beaming eyes upon the 
People who were carried up into the 
star; and some came out from the long 
row in which they stood, and fell upon 
the people’s necks, and kissed them 
tenderly, and went away with them 
down avenues of light, and were so 
happy in their company, that lying in 
his bea, he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did 
not go with them, and among them 
one he knew. The patient face that 
once had lain upon the bed was glorified 
and radiant, but his heart found our 
his sister among all the host. 

His sister's angel lingered near the 
entrance of the star, and said to the 
leader among those who had brought 
the people thither: 

“Has my brother come?’ 

And he said “*No."* 

She was turning hopeful away, when 
the child stretched on his arms, cried 


They believed that 


on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the 
opened star, and of the company’ of 
aogels and the train of people, andthe 
rows of angels with their beaming eyes 
all turned upon those people's faces. 
Said his sister's angel to the leader, 
“‘Is my brother come??? 

And he said; “‘Northat one, but an- 
other."’ 

As the child beheld his brother’ 
gel in her arms, he cried “O, sister, 
fam here, take me.” 
ed and smiled upon hi 
Was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and 
was busy at his books when an old 
servant came to him and said: 

“Thy mother is no more. 1 bring 
her blessings on her darling son.’’ 

Again at night he saw the star, and 
all the former company. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader: 

“‘Is my brother come?’” 

And he said “Thy mother.” | 

A mighty cry of joy went forth | 
through all the stars, because the mozh- | 
er was reunited t. her two children. | 
And he stretched out his arms and 
cried. “‘O, mother, sister, and bro- | 
ther, | am her And they 
answered him, 5 
star was shining. i 

He grew tobe a man, whose hair | 
Was turning grey, and he was sitting | 
in his chair by the fireside, heavy with 


im, and the star 


And she turn- | 


| hundred and fify th 


it contains. 
The real reader is a chooser. 
cuous: 


| 


There is a good deal of snobbery.and 
pretense about being a great reader and 
keeping up with the-latest books 

Books pour from the presses of the 
world in a veritable Niagara. If a 
man were to read all the latest volumes 
Hs would have to have nothing else to 

10. 

Emerson said, ‘“There are eight 
iousand volumes in 
the Imperial Library in Paris 1faman 
Were to read_industriously from dawn 
to dark for sixty years, he would die in 
the first alcove."? 

The art of being « reader is the art 
of being a good selecter. It is as im- 
portant to know what to choose and 
what part of the book to read as it is 
to be an industrious reader. 

This does not mean that reading 
should:be only for a purpose and we 
should never read anything but what 
useful. 

Reading is also an amusement and 
sometimes it is engaged in forthe fuh 
of the thing. 


grief and with his face bedewed with 
tears, when the star opened once; 
again. . 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, | 

“Is my brother com 

And he said, “*Nay, but 
daughter *” 

And the man who had becn the | 
child saw his daugkter, newly lost to { 
him, a celestial creature among those { 
three, and he said, ‘My daughter's | 
head is on my sister's bosom, and her | 
arm is round my mother’s neck, and | 
at her fect there 1s the baby of old | 
time, and I can bear the parting from | 
her. God is praised !”’ H 

And the star was shining. ' 

Thus the child came to be an old} 
man and his once H 


is maiden | 


smooth face was | 
wrinkled, and his steps were slow and | 
feeble, and his back was bent. And | 
one night as he lay upon his bed, his { 
children standing round, he cried as! 
he had cried so Jong ago: “‘I see the 
star 


a garment, and [ move toward the | 
star asa child. And O, my Father, | 
now I thank thee that it has so often 
opened to receive those dear ones | 
who await me."” 

And the star was shining, and it” 
shines upon his grave. —Charles 
Dickens. 


The Owners of Books 


There are some people who like to 
own books, just as ethers own canes 
OF teapots or any Curiosity. 

Their house is full of bookcases and 
their book shelves are fullof old vol- 
umes, Thev haunt auction sales and 


But the art of skipping is Necessary 
none the less, and the best part of the 
ability to read is the ability to tell what 
not to read. 

A good reader is a skilled hunter 
and not an omnisorous gulper. 

Dr. Frank Crane. 


——. 


The Garden Wonderful 


A biblical writer who lived in the re- 
mote past, so long ago that we are not 
sure of his name, writing about con- 
ditions away back in the dawn of things, 
declared, “The Lord God planted a 
garden, eastward in Eden.”’ It is the 
record of long ago, but it is profound- 
ly true of every garden since. ‘‘I 
heard Thy voice in the garden.”* 
Thus the first gardener confessed that 
he realized in the garden the presence 
of God. And every thoughtful gard- 
ener since could make the same con- 
fession. 


: What a wonderful place is a garden! 
“A Kingdom of living creatures great 
erin number than the people of an 
Empire’; *‘a picture gallery more 
beautiful than any that London or Paris 
can boast,’; “‘a theatre with a drama 
more striking than any that Shakespeare 


‘could write,’; “a workshop where a 


great-industrial army never ceases to 
worl a laboratory in which the 
mos¢ difficult problems are being sol- 
ved’’; *‘a book in which the history of 
earth and the story of life are written 
with authority."" A garden may be 
very small. It may be less than ten 
Square feet, but it has a thousand sug- 
gestions of the infinite. What depths 
of mystery and wonder are in this little 


He 
can.tell when he strikes a sea of inno-! 


wrote— 
*“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the Crannies, 
Thold you here, root and all, in my 


Little flower—but if 1 couty un | 
jerstand “ 1 
Whiat you are, root and all, and al 


ow what God and man 


When we see the wonder of the. 
‘growing plants; when we sec the litte 
flowers lifting up their heads (or light | 
‘and water and. air; when © Toots, | 
vital with life, following: instinc ts and | 
burrowing ia she ground in rch of | 
food; when we see poppies fol ing up 
their many-colored bonnets at suns 
and opening them at da When We 
see a thousand mysteries that face us 
in the garden, what else can we say 
than that ancient writer heard) 
Thy voice inthe garden’? an any. 
one go into a garden drowsy with th 
warmth of summer and realize the | 
Lustres and odors, and blossoms and | 
flowers, : 
And all th 
bowers, : 
without thinking of the One who | 
makes all gardens? 

“Not God? In gardens? 

I'm very sure He walks in mine.” 

‘The story of the first garden is the 
answer to the deepest question of man’s 
heart, the question of the creative 
power from which all things come, 
This writer is not confused by an im 
personal world of blind force where 
matter is supreme. He sees right at 
the heart of the ultimate reality x Per- 
son. God is the garden. ‘There is 
intelligence and benevolent Purpose at 
the heart of the universe. **All the z 
world is God’< poem.’? sod is not 
an absentee landlord. He is “‘the re- 
sident soul of all creation.’’ 

And the wonderful order and truth 
and beauty and meaning expressed in 
the universe is the story of a present 
God whose life moves ini all and fills 
the world. Carlyle has pur it thus 
Then sawest Thou that this fair 
universe, were it in the meanest pro- 
vince thereof, is in very deed the star- 
domed City of God; that through 7 
every star, through every grass 
and most through every living s: 
glory of a present God still bess 


is richest in gardens and 


“Earth's crammed with | 
And every common bush ahire 
30d; : 
But only he who sees, takes «1 
shoes.’* 


Interesting Informatic: 


Log-book is the book in whic! 
master of a ship enters each \. 
brief and exact account of al 
events of that day, the miles mac 
that day's run of the ship, an ac 
of the weather, and the names o! 
sels sighted or spoken when nam 
be obtained, — The Jog is the o: 
record of the voyage. 

Canada has a national debt of about 
$2, 500,000,000, but nearly two bil- 
lion of this is held at home, while our 
exports are equal to those of the United 
States when she had a population of 
seventy million; and our population is 
but ten million. 

According to tests conducted at Cor 
nell University the average hen's egg 
will stand a pressure of twenty-three 
pound without breaking, and in some 
Cases eyen a pressure of fifty pounds 
did not fracture the shell. 


Mr. Lauy's Chass 
One Sunday last August, my mother, 


aunt, her son and two friends start- 
my ‘al 


ed for Mi 


early in the morning. 


My brother °Charles and oscil: did 
il Mur- 
tell had just come to visit them. We 


not come with me because Ceci 
went by train. ‘The train was crowd- 

cd. 
fr om Keene, Hastings, Peterboro, 
Lindsay and Orilla came to Midland. 


We went to church at ““The Martyr's 
Shrine.’’ I met Mr. Rutherford near 


the church After mass was through 
we went to the hotel for dinner. I 


dinner we went to the shrine aj 
A Jesuite priest talked for a long time 
about Jean de Brebeuf and Gabriel 
Lalemant. 1 have been interested 
reading about these men in_ hist 
We started for home about ei 
o'clock that evening. 
—Francis Gerald Meyette. 


—On May the third a number 
of girls went to the Y. M, C. A. 
‘They were in the gymnasuim for a 
while and then they went downstairs 
to the swimming pool. Some are able 
to swim very well. I can swim but 
not very much, 
there in his car and Miss Bell and 
some senior girls went home with him. 
Most of us had a ride home in the 
O.S. D. bus with Mr. Flagler. 

Margart Amanda Bowen. 

It was raining in the forenoon on 
May the third. Phe girls were anx- 
ious because it was Thursday. We 


ry. 
ight 


go tothe Y. M. C. A. every Thurs- | 


day. We knew that we could not go 
there if it rained all afternoon. We 
were glad to see the sun in the after- 
noon. We were ready at half-past four 
o'clock. Before we wenttothe city, 
we had a light lunch of bread and 
milk. 1 shall not tell you any more 
because my sister Margaret is writing 
about our visit tothe Y. M. C. A. also. 

—Esther Bowen 


-On Saturday Mr. Burrell puta 
notice on the board which said the 
couts and a number of the boys 
goto the Y. M. C. A. Before 
dinner a few boys changed into their 
best suits. About one o'clock we left 
the boys’ residence and arrived at th= 
Y.M.C. A. at 1.30 We were in 
the gymnasuin fora while and then 
Harvey's side played softball against 
Mr. Blanchard’s side. Harvey's side 
won the game bythe score of 5 to 3. 
Then we went downstairs to the 
swiaming pool where we had a good 
tme —Hugh MeMillan. 


“We Shall have examinations in 
June. I know the next examinations 
will be hard and I must work hard to 
ttyto passthem. “The Ontario School 
for the Deaf will be closed on June 20. 
I think we will be glad to go home 

When I go home, I will help my 
father to workonthefarm. Last week 
I received a letter from my mother. 
She said in the letter that my father 
has not often driven his automobile. 
My mother told me that she is waiting 
for me to come/home and I will drive 
the truck. — Also that I will work atthe 
market Before I can drive, I must 
Reta permit. [must study the traffic 
revulations about the Ontario highway. 
£1 koow the rules and can drive well 


About three thousand people 


bought some post cards there. After 


Dr, Coughlin came | 


They are deaf people who li 
the O.8.D. Mr Me Kenzie works 


Su] re 
Meqaatd 


Indiana, quite often. 


Mother’s Day 


Sunday in May. 
wers to our mother. 


wear flowers. 


thirteen. —Jean Thompson. 


Hepaticas 


i 
taught us about hepaticas. 


some hepaticas in a bowl on the desk. 


; Spring. ‘T’he hepaticas are blue, pink, 


scent. Each hepatic; 


\ sepals. 
there are many yellow stamens and 
green pistils. 
stem. 


rie Kinsella. 


fourth. 
day I shall go home. 
June nineteenth. 
the O 
morning. It dues not 
until school will be over. 
hard work for us. 
our examanitions. | think they will 
be at the last of May or early in June. 
I hope to pass my examinations. i] 
am in grade VI and next year | hope 
| Twill be in grade 7. 

—Bessie McGovern 


That wi 


Miss Carroit’s Chass 
The Newsboy 
In June the boys and girls did not 
goto school because they had their 
holidays. They played baseball. A 
man drove along with the newspapers. 
He threw them on the sidewalk. A 
few newsboys ran across the’ street. 
‘They put the papers into their bags and 
began selling them. 
people were going home for supper. 
The boys sold the papers to the 
people. The papers cost two cents 
each. Harold carried a bag of papers 
onhisshoulder. Mr. Lloyd was going 
fora walk around the city. -He bought 
several boxes of raisins. After awhile 
Harold saw Mr. Lloyd. He ran to 
him. He gave a newspaper to Mr. 
and Mr. Lloyd gave him a box 
ins. Haroldthanked him. After 
awhile he went home and told his 

mother about the kind man. 

Franklin De Shetler. 


—I would like to tell you about an 
aeroplane. I hope you will like to 
read thi: ry. 
day at recess we saw an aero- 
plane flying over the carpenter shop. 

A man from Hamilton ownsit. His 
mame is Mr. Leavens. He used to 
live near Belleville. He will stay here 
allsummer. He wants to make money 
by taking people for rides in the acro- 
plane. It costs five dollors to ride in 
it for about eight minutes. 
sengers can ride in it forseven dollars. 
One Saturday Mr. Leavens took 
many passengers for rides init. He flew 


Twill try an examination. [| learned 
to drive last summer so I hope to get- 
4 permit this summer. [am anxious | 
tohehome soon. —Carl W. Eames. 


. Mr and Mrs. Angus Mc Kemzie 
Voited my home on Sunday afternoon. 


high over the main building of our 
school. He did nor land on the ground. 
He landed on the ice inthe Bay o! 


‘Two pas- | 


near 

on 
the O.S.D. farm. I was glad that 
mother invited them to my place for 
T hear from my deaf friend, 
Van Lue, in Indianapolis, 
He sent me an 


Lawrence Guy. 


—Mother’s Day is always the second 
On this day we give 
But when we 
are away and can not give flowers we 
If our mother is alive, 
we wear a colored flower but if she is 
dead, we wear a white flower. This 
year Mother's Day is Sunday, May the 


On May the second Mr. Blanchard 
He had 


They were the first we had seen this 


purple or white. They have a sweet 
is made up of 
several small colored petals and green 
In the centre of the flower 


The flower has a long 


—I am writing this on May the 
Six weeks from next Tues- 
be 
Ishall likely leave 
- Dat seven o'clock in the 
cem long now 
There is 
We have to try 


Afteca while the | 


| tried to teach it how to be polite and 
| not to bark at them. 


mine took me for a ride to see the 
aeroplane. When we got back, I be- 
gan making an aeroplane. { brought 
itup here. Ina few weeks it broke. 
So I made another and nailed it up 
on a pole to tell which way the wind 

lew. Have you enjoyed reading my 


she went for a walk, Bobbie followed. 
After a while Ted took off Jack’s 
collar. It saw Bobbie following Dor- 
othy and barked at it. Dorothy took 
itup quickly. Ted, Joe and Henry 
heard Jack bark and jimped over the 


fence. It was hard for H 
American paper the other day. I} story of the aeroplatie? climb over ketene becuse thoes : 
yet ical sey micrang? es Dennis Stephen Armes. | so small. Ted took Jack away and 
‘oO miles. enjoy the i vith it it 
istg walk thee nice ede ry Chitin Was cross with it because it barked at 


Bobbie. Dorothy thanked Ted very 

much for his kindness. He must 

teach his pet not to bark. When it 

grew big, it didn’t bark at anybody 

anymore. Ted was very glad -be- 

cause it didn’t bark any more. 
—Gladys S. Clark 

The Bremen, 

—! would like to tell you™about the 
Bremen. The Bremen is a Junker 
plane, About ‘six weeks ago two 
men flew in the Bremen from Ger- 
mauy to Ireland. They landed at 
Baldonnel! near Dublin. They want- 
ed to fly west across the Atlantic Ocean 
to New York. They were the eighth 
Hliers to try to fly west. Seven people 
tried to do that before but they all 
failed. In Dublin the weather was 
very bad for fliers to begin to fly across 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was danger- 
ous to fly with rain, fog and wind. 
The fliers waited until there was a 
beautiful day. One Thursday morn- 
ing at 5 o'clock the Bremen left Dub- 
lin for New York. They had much 
gasolene in their plane. In the plane 
there was an Irish pilot named Fitz- 
maurice, a German pilot named 
Koehl and another German named 


One afternoon it snowed and Weul- 
ter asked his mother if he and Bessie 
might go out of doors to play. She let 
them go. They wore their toques, 
Sweaters and wollen gloves. Bessie 
and he were chums. They made a 
snow-man and puta broom in his arm. 
Walter's and Bessie’s cheeks were as 
fed as a rose from the cold. They 
threw snow-balls at one another. 
Their mother wentto the window with 
some bread peanut butter for 
them. She opened the window and 
called them. She gave two  sand- 
wiches to each of them. ‘They thanked 
her very much. Bessie held out her 
hand and wanted more sandwiches. 
They laughed at her. They went to 
the steps and sat down to’ eat their 
lunch. After awhile the sky was dark. 
It began to snow and then they went 
home. They hada good time. 
—Jean Green. 


A Sick Woman 


—One day in summer there was a 
sick woman. Her name was Mrs. 
MacBurtish. She had two children. 

Their names were Ruth and Jackie. 
Ruth was nine years old and Jackie 


was five years old. ‘They went to| Huenenfeld. ‘They thought they 
school every day. | Mrs. McBurtish would reach New York on Friday 
worked in a factory. “hey lived ina|™oming. All over the world 
Rawntnescalorantas the people felt very anxious about 

One morning Mrs. McBurtish was | the™ Many people stood be- 
sick and was not able to get up. Mr. side the Atlantic coast waiting for 


them. Ar last or Friday night the 
neople heard by radio that the fliers 
reached Greenely Island in the Strait 
of Belle Isle. They had no fuel. 
When the plane landed, the gasolene 
was all wone but the fliers were safe. 
‘The plane wasa little broken. A 
radio station was near there. A mat 
| sent some news to New York. Then 
everybody rejoiced because the fliers 
were safe They were the first fliers 
to fy west across the Atlantic Ocean. 
In afew more days they wanted to 
finisly their trip to New York in the 
Bremen but the Bremen was frozen 
in the ice in the Greenely Island. So 
they went in a Ford plane They 
did not fly to New York first; they 
flew to Washingon. — They put four 
Hags on Floyd Bennett's grave. Then 
they had another Hight to New York. 
Sometime they will fly k to Ger- 
Cy —Willie Tryon 


McBurtish called a doctor who came 
to see her. He gave her some medi- 
cine. Mrs. McBurtish stayed in bed 
for a few days but she was not better 
yet. Mr. MeBurtish was very much 
‘worried about her so he called the 
doctor again. “The doctor came and 
told her that she must go to the hospital 
for an operation. When Jackie and 


cir father told the: 
soon their mother would have an opera- | 
nd then she would be well again 
at morning the children went to 
bout ten o'clock the | 
nd took Mrs, Mc- | 
Burtish to the hospital. Then she 
had an operation. | 
In the afternoon at four o'clock, 
Jackie and Ruth went home from 
school. They went upstairs to see 
their mother but there was no mother 
inthe bed. Then they began to cry 
again. They were very sorry for 
theirmother. “Their father told them 
what had happened and took them to 
the hospital to see their mother. She 
was very glad to see her children and 
her husband. They gave her some 
flowers. 
After awhile Mrs. McBurtish be- 
came very strong and went back 
home. When the children saw their 
mother coming home, they were very 
happy. All the family felt happy 
then. —Margaret Martin Brent 


A Poor Kitten 


—lam going totell youa story. Once 
upon atime there were Dorothy 
Brown and Teéd Flagler. They had 
pets. Dorothy’s pet’s name was Bob- 
bier was a cat. It always followed 
her in}the stre They loved each 
other. /Ted’s pet's name was Jack. It 
was aldog. It always followed him to 
the park and barked at everybody. He 


that | 


Mr. Srewarr’s Chass 

—The Month of M. 
and the birds have been with us again 
tor nwo months. We are having 
lovely weather but the weather had 
been very cold and rainy for the past 
two weeks. We hope that we shall 
have warm weather continually in May 
We shall go home in six weeks from 
to-day and we will be glad to see our 
parents, Our final examinations 
begin in June and I hope my class 
will all.pass. 

On Thursday, May 3rd, we began 
ourbaseball league games. ‘The first 
one was played between the Maple 
Leafs and the Yankees. The score 
was 13 to4 in fayor of the Leafs. It 
was a real interesting game. At the 
time of the baseball gameyseverai boys 
Were surprised to see an aeroplane 
flying over the O. S. D. farm. The 
aeroplane flies around every day- 

‘The senior boys go to the Y M.C. 
A. in the city every Saturday after- 
noon and the senior girls every Thurs- 


y has come 


Quinte. lL enjoyed watching the plane 
flying. One day when I was walking 
to my home, I saw an aeroplane. It 
landed on the ground. A friend of 


One afternoon Dorothy felped her 
mother wash dishes after dinner. She 
gave some milk to Bobbic. Pretty soon 


day to swim in the pool there. 
—Cunnier Crear 
(Continued on Page Five] 
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The Scope of a School Paper 


The Kansas Star, one of our most 
highly esteemed exchanges, discourses 
at some length on the much discussed 
question of what is orshould be “The 
Scope of a School Paper,’’ and it is 
somewhat critical of The Ohio 
Chronicie and The Canadian because 
of the kind of matter these papers use. 
According to its views, nothing 
should be given a place in such a pa- 
per that does not “‘relgte to the school 
in any of its functions, or does not 
have “‘any bearing upon the deaf and 
their problems.” With these limita- 
tions we do not agree. The deaf 
always used to be considered, and un- 
til recently considered themselves to 
be, a class more or less isolated, and 
different from other people, and requir- 
ing a different mental pabulum. This 
idea, we imagined, nolonger prevail- 
ed, and certainly should notbe recog- 
nized or encouraged Of course a 
school paper must deal chiefly with 
matters that concern the pupils, other- 
wise it is not a school paper. But 
surely it is also a proper function of 
such a paper to try to interest the pu- 
pils in general reading and knowledge, 
and in all human affairs, especially as 
the school paper is the only one that 
many of the pupils have a chance to 
read. We recall that every journal 
we have seen issued by colleges, high 
schools, etc , containsarticles on vari- 
ous topics of general interest quite apart 
from anything that specifically con- 
cerns the work of the school. 

Too long, we repeat, have the 
deaf been a more or less segregated 
class, and it is regrettable thay some of 
the leaders among the deaf seem to be 
trying to continue or at least be con- 
tented with this undesirable and un- 
necessary condition. The deaf are 


just like other people in_ their 
aptitudes “and capabilities and  as- 
pirations and should be and are, 


if given the opportunity, 
ed in everything that is of interest to 
other people. They are, ot course, 
handicapped by their deafness, but no 
person is entirely normal—everybody 
is handicapped by some physical or 
mental or moral defect. “Whe greatest 
service we can render the deaf 1s, as 
faras possible, to abolish all distinctions 
and to encourage and enable them to 
regard themselves, and be regarded by 
others, as approximately normal and 
fully equal members of the commun- 
ity, which is not only feasible, but is 
actually the case with very many of 
them. 

There is not, nor cas: there be, a 
model or ideal kind of paper equally 
suitable for all schools, nor is it desir- 
able that there should be. Of course 
we all can and should learn from one 
another and it is well to discuss such 
matters, as the Star does, forall papers 
are capable of improvement. But 
after all is said, the ideal paper for any 
school is the one that best serves the 
aims and purposes which the authori- 
ties of that school and theeditor of the 
paper havein view in publishing the 
paper. here are diversities of gifts 
among editors, and diversitics of ideals 


interest 


Here is an exchange on our desk 
| rolled up tightly to the size of a foun- 
“tain pen, secured by a wrapper pasted 
It willlie here until we 


‘publication and smoothing out. the 
pages until the print is fairly legible. 
, This done, we will edify ourself with 
* the mental pabulum which this partic- 
“ular editor has clipped from other pap- 
ers we have already read. This being 
the prospect, we don’t believe it worth 
while to pick the wrapper off. Why 
was this paper ever miailed out? 
it reflect any creditto the school which 
it represents. —The lowa Hawkeye. 
We thank the Hawkeye for saying 
what all editors who exchange with 
the paper referred to above, have often 
felt like saying. In fact there are two 
papers to whom the remarks might 


apply so far as the wrappers are’ 


concerned. 


Superintendent Argo used to say 
that the whole human race is lazy. 
Now what do you know about that? 
Of course he could not make such a 
a sweepimg assertion from personal 
knowledge or observation. He must 
just have infered that everybody was 
like the people of Colorado and other 
parts of the United States with which he 
was familiar. He doesn’tknow any- 
thing about Canadians. We, however, 
must confess that we know quite a few 
of that kind around here,though they 
don't admit it. “They say that they are 
just tired—permanently and incurably 
so, apparently. 


An exchange gives the following 
fanciful, but striking and interesting 
discription of the functions of the vari- 
ous punctuation marl 

“Punctuation marks have person- 


ality. The peroid is imperative. It 
says, ‘Stop here’ The commais a free 
and easy little chap. He says, ‘Slowup 


a bit, get your breath, and then trot 
along.” The colon calls, “Oh, look 
what's coming—get ready." Quota- 
tion marks vive notice that the writer 
is letting someone else do the talking 
for a while. Parentheses mark the 
sidepaths when we leave the main line 
for a detour. Apostrophes Hash the 
message. “Were skipping some- 


“Words of praise,’’ says Bovee, 
are almost as necessary to warm a 
child into a congenial life ay acts of 
kindness and affection. _Judicious 
praise i dren what the sun is to 
flower: This is true of adults also. 
Expressions of appreciation for 
work well done in any walk of life, iy 
not only the workers just due, but a 
great stimulus to even better work in 
the days to come. 


Perhaps there ts no force in the 
United States that consists entirely of 
deaf linotype operators in one room as 
the one at the Rand-McNally Publish- 
ing Co, of Chicago. “This employs 
10 deaf men to operate its 10 machines 
and they are doing high-class work to 
the satisfaction of the company and 
are commanding high salaries. 

‘The Ohio Chronicle. 


Referring to The Canadian’s recent 
article on ““Vhe Paramount Issue,’” 
the always level-headed Tom L. And- 


Does | 


funds, or public education / necessarily 
With the deaf‘already delayed 


more headed for the factory than for 


not be prepared for either exclusively. ”” 


| 
We thought that the “‘chain-let- 
| ter’ crank was about extinct, but one 
| of our teachers lately received such a 
| missive chat was on its way “‘around 
|the world.”’ It contained the’ usual 
promise of “‘good luck’’ if it were 
{ copied, but threatened illto the re- 
tcipient if he failed to follow its 
|directions.—The Alabama Messen- 
ger. > 

‘One of these things turned up at 
our schuol a few days ago. We often 
wonder what motive actuates the 
people who originate these. 
to us like a kind of insanity, and cer- 
tainly anyone is a fool who copies out 
these mane ravings and sends them on. 
Chain-letters confer only one benefit 
—they increase the postal revenue 


Committee of . The 
of the Deaf is 


The Local 
Ontario Association 
determined to make 
Twentieth Biennial Convention in 
‘Toronto a record-breaking success, 
and to this end it is issuing a series of 
Booster Circular Letters to the dea! 
throughout the Province. An excel: 
lent program of attractions is promised, 
which includes a splendid entertain- 
ment on Saturday evening, June 30, 
under the personal direction of the 
capable and energetic President, Mrs. 
Waggoner; an excursion and picnic 
to Niagara Falls Park on July 3rd, 
two afternoons devoted to sports of all 
kinds, and other interesting and attrac- 
tive features. Mr, Harry E. Grooms 
is Chairman of the Local Committee, 
and this is an assurance of its energy 
and efficiency. 


According to the official regulations, 
school closes on the third Wednesday 
in June, which ¢ 
20th, almost the latest possible date. 


Most of the pupils leave for home on | then surely 


the early forenoon trains on June 19th, 
which will enable nearly all of them 
to arrive at their homes before dark. 
If the Windsor contingent left on the 


same trains they could not get home | onus. Books are also like people 
+ among whom you spend most of ¥ 


till late at night, so these, and a few 
others going to distant points, leave on 
the 2.20 trainon Wednesday morning, 
which will enable them to arrive in 
Windsor early in the afternoon. The 
parents or guardian of every pupil will 
receive a circular, giving the exact date 
and hour at which his or her child will 
arrive at the home station, and some 
member of the family should be there 
fo meet it. 


-The close of school looms in sight, 
and the pupilsare counting the days 
and.almost the hours till the great, 
glad day. But this is not interfering 
with theirwork, for everwhere is the 
hum of activity in preparation for the 
near-at-hand final exams. Of course 
every pupil is hoping to “‘pass,"’ and 


if any of them do not, it will not! together, or we shal 


be from lack of earnest effort. 


the drawing room, and certainly should’ 


i chers, and it surely was an eye-opener 


Some one, writing for boys, says; ’ 
‘You will not find other boys perfect, 
but then they do not find you perfect 


times we expect more than is re : 
able from children, forgetting haw te q 
short of perfection we come, 
Many years ago the pupils of this 

hool gaye an entertainment in our” 
Assembly hall. As one of the stunts, 
some of the pupils imitated the man. | 
nerisms and idiosycrasies of the tea. | 


It looks | lege: ‘ 


to everyone of them. 


Going to College 

When Lyman Abbott was a boy he 
asked his father if he was going to 
senttocollege. The reply was, “'No, 

do not believe in sending boys to col. 
I believe in boys going to col | 
lege.’ “There is a world of difference 
in these two things; and while nota 
few fathers still “‘Send’’ their boys to 
college, itis universally recognized tha 


the coming.| panding knowledge, a broader, fuller, 


. carefully, we believe that it p: 


year is on June | culture is worth securing; if «lear 


i 


| 


it is far better for the boy to go to col- 
lege on his own initiative. 

It seems natural foryouth to dream; 
and it is a good thing when he dreams | 
of a developed intellect, an ever-ex- 


richer, more purposeful life; and when 
he seeks to realize this ideal by years 
of earnest preparation, Weare not of 
hose who expect college to transform | 
turnips into tulips or morons into Solo- 
mons; but we do, expect the college } 
training to steady a man, widen his out- 
look and help him to attain bis very 
best. 

It is true that it tosts Something to 
gotocollege. If we count fees, board, 
ailway fare, etc., it will probably 
cost anywhere from $600 to 51,0004 
year; although some may possibly get? 
along on a good dealless. But it takes 
four or five years out of a young man's 
life, and when he is through he is of 


ten in debt. Yer thinking it all over 
G 


do not care to argue thatit v1 
pay in dollars and cents; butif « wider 
outlook means anything; if intellectual 


views: of life’s problems are of value 
college pays and pays well 


The Books We Read 


What we read has an actual afieciod : 


time will make you more or less like 
them, and the books you read will 
make your mind something like them- 
selves. If we get into the habit 
reading silly or careless or cheap liter ’ 
ture, we gradually lose the power (0 
read what is strong and true and fine. 
It is occasionally necessary t take # 
good deal of trouble to read a fine 
book, just as if fequires care and um 
to do a fine piece of work. But it ® 
worth the trouble. What is called 
taste for good literature is one of the 
most delightful possessions in_ life: 
We must begin to get this taste while 
we are still very young or we mn # 
risk of never getting it. q 


We are so. much brothers of of 
another that we must learn how tole” 
I] perish together 
—R. W. Maltby: 


ns. 
git: ton. 
ue ', Toronto. ~ 
Wek Aan 
CHAS. As itwan. Woodstock 


ADIAN 


ScooL Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Tuespay, May 15, 1928 


Home-Going 
‘To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS: 

School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 20th, and the pupils will 
go home on the 19th and 20th. 
Circulars have been sent to every par- 
ent or guardian giving the exact time 
when his or her child will arrive at 
the home station. 

An officer of the School will ac- 
company those who are to travel on 
the Main Lines of Railway, taking 
care of them and their baggage to the 
points agreed upon. 

The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
12th, 1928. ~ 7 

It is important that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the 
station when the train arrives. If 
your child does not arrive on the train 
stipulated, telegraph this office prompr- 
ly. 


‘The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar, by 
Post Office Order, Postal Notes or 
Registered Letter. This is impor- 
tant. 

We wish to emphasize the very 
great importance of parents sending us 
the amount of the railway fare prompt- 
ly. ‘The earlier they send it the more 
they will assist us in making our ar- 
rangementshere. Parents should read 
very carefully the circulars that have 
been sentthem regarding the closing of 
School and the home-going of the pu- 
pils. The nextterm will being on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 12th, and I trust all the 
pupils will be sent back promptty. 

Leave the red ticket on the trunk— 
it enables us to trace missing baggage. 
Yours faithfully. 

C. B. Coughlin, 

Superintendent. 


Mx. Srewart's Cuass 


(Continned from Page F 


Pippa Passes 


! would like to write a story about 
'\ppa Passes’? that we read in our 
class. This story is good and interest- 
ing 

“ippa lived in a factory town’ It 
Was a beautful old city with hills around 
itand a broad, clear river winding and 
{ursing in and out through the place. 
Many great mills were built on the 
bank of the river which manufactured 
greiit rolls of silk and hundreds of spools 
of thread every day. . Every child who 
Was old enough worked in the factories. 

litle Pippa worked in a factory 
every day, She loved the bright colours 
ot the dyes and loved to guide the 
shining threads. She was happy when 
she met a beautiful woman, clothed in 
the wonderful silks that she helped to 


birds sang their sweetest song e 
had one day for a holiday. She called 
it “Her own day.’” 

She slept soundly all the night be- 
coe When the opened her eyes in 
the morning, she was that it was 
a bright and beautiful day. She dress- 


out of doors, for she spent her own 
day in the woods. ‘The woods were 
a long way from her house. She 
liked to: walk and she went singing all 
the way and her little bare feet made 
funny marks in the sand. As she 
went singing along the road, she pass- 
ed a house where a blind woman lived. 
She was sitting on the porch and was 
sad and lonely, when she heard Pippa 
Singing a sweet song and it made her 
happy, The song she sang was: 

God's in His Heaven, All's Right 
With the World.” As Pippa went 
singing along, she passed the house of 
an artist who painted wonderful and 
beautiful pictures. That morning his 
paints did not work to please him. He 
could not find a picture to paint and 
felt dissatisfied and unhappy. He 
suddenly heard Pippa’s voice singing 
like a bird — He saw Pippa and paint- 
ed_a picture of her which was the most 
beautiful one he ever did. And so all 
day long Pippa helped to make other 
people happy and contented just by 
being happy herself and singing her 
sweet song. —Doris Wenzel. 


—Two boys named Jack and Harry 


lived in the country. Every Satur- 
day they helped their father work. 
One Saturday morning Jack and Har- 


ty asked their father if he would let} 


them go fishing. Their father said, 
“Yes,’’ bnt they must be careful not 
to lose their y They went to a 
lake three miles from their home 
Before they left, Jack asked Harry if 
he would like to take a lunch with 
him. Harry said thathe would. Their 
mother gave them « lunch and she 
told them that they must be sure and 
come home early in the afternoon 
They stayed there until the afternoon 

and then came home with some fish. 
Jack and Harry went to school every 
day. On the way one day Jack asked 
Harry how he would like to go fishing 
instead of going to school. Harry 
thought that would be great fun. Their 
teacher was Miss Brown. She notic- 
ed that all the pupils were not at school. 
She asked some boys where Jack and 
Harry were Uhey told her that they 
had not seen them. Miss Brown 
phoned to their mother and asked her 
where they were. Their mother told 
her that she had seen them start on the 
way to school. She thought thar 
they might have lost their way. Miss 
Brown went to the window and saw 
them coming with some fishon their 
way home. She went out of doors 
and called them. She told them to 
come to school. She asked them why 
they had not come to school that 
morning. They told her that they 
went fishing. Miss Brown gave them 
apunishment. Jack and Harry did 

not run away from school any more. 
—Marie Smith 


—I wonder if you know what a 
diamond is? Itisa very precious stone 
which, when cut, throws back a very 
brilliant light, when a lightshines on it 
Well, | am going to tell you how the 
first diamond was found in South 
Africa. One night a man named 
O'Reilly called at a farm in the Orange 
‘Free State and spent the night-there. 
He saw the children of the family 
playing with a number of pebbles which 
they had picked up near the diver 
O’ Reilly chought that these stones, dirty 
and dull though they were, wef€ much 
like some diamonds that he had seen 


make. In the summer when the sun’ 
shone the longest, the flowers were 
the brightest and most beautiful and the 


somewhere. So, he putsome of them 
in his pocket, and the next morning 


: showed the stones tohim. Great was 


ed quickly, ate her breakfast and went larg 


when he left, he wenttoajeweller and 


his surprise when the jeweller told him 
they were diamonds. One of 
them was worth five hundred pounds. 
in the story spread, and men be- 
gan to flock to the rivers to hunt for 
diamonds. Once a native found a 
fe diamond that he sold for four 
hundred pounds but was worth twelve 
thousand. The stone is now known 
as “The Star of South Africa.’? > 
_ Soon great diamond fines were be- 
ing operated. The diamonds are 
found in whattis called the “blue 
ground. The ground is dug out and 
to taken the top of the mines and laid 
out for the heat and sun to break it up. 

In about nine months it is powdered 
and then is put-into washing machines. 
The gravel drops to the bottom and 

ith the gravel are the diamonds, then 
the gravel is put’on a table which is 
covered with grease. This table is 
ways kept shaking; the diamonds stick 
to the grease and other stones roll off. 
Men with trowels sort out the dia- 
monds, then they are boiled, to clean 
them At last they are set out in she: 
of white paper and sold to the diamond 
merchants. 

You might suppose that when the 
diamonds are wrapped, they are ready 
for shipment, but they are not the 
bright flashing kind which we see in 
jeweller stores; but they have to be cut 
and polished before th ¢ fit to put 
in rings, necklaces and crowns. Most 
of the mond cutting is done in Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam. 


—Norman Collect. 


—On Sunday afernoon, May 6th, the 
funeral cortege of Provincial Constable 
Norman Maker, of Peterboro, passed 
through the city of Belleville and along 
the Highway to the Roman Catholic 
cemetery, where he was buried. Many 
thousand people witnessed the proces- 
sion marching through the city, headed 
by a band and many soldiers. I went 
with my father, who is in Belleville 
just now, to see the procession. “The 
funeral car passed the School slowly 
and the deaf pupils were very much 
surprised to see so many autos follow- 
ing the cortege. “The funeral was the 
largest ever seen in the city of Belle- 
ville. Maker had a military funeral 
hecause he had been » soldier in the 
Great War. At the cemetery some 
soldiers fired three volleys ove 
grave, and the buylers sounded 
Last Post” and then the body was bur- 
ied. Norman Maker was well-known 
in Belleville and then he went to Pet- 
erboro some years ago and was shor 
and killed while doing his duty. 
—Joseph Carriere. 


Home News 


During the spring months, the 
weather is usually such, that it prevents 


the boys and girls from: playing: much 
out of doors. This vear the boys 
have been fortunate enough to spend 


part of their Saturday afternoons at 
the local Y. Mo C. A. They are 
given gymnasium instruc on and swim- 
ming, which is at all times carefully 
supervised. The boys enjoy the clds- 
ses and reap a great deal of befeht 
from them. S 


Leagues have been formed in. softy 


ball, among both junior and senior | 
boys, and games started as soon as 
eld dried up. 

The attention of both boys and girls | 
is now directed to the annual field day 
which they hailed with such enthusi- | 
asum Jast year. A few changes and | 
improvements will be made in the | 
programme and valuable prizes will be | 
given tothe winners in each group. } 
As the ground is getting firm, practice | 
will soon begin for cach event Wel 
hope to have as good ua field day as 
last year if not better. 


Regular league games are now being 
played in both the senior and inter- 
mediate leagues. The teams of the 
senior leagues are the Maple Leafs, 
the Oslersand the Yankees. © These 
teams arecaptained by Harvey Hen- 
derson, James Matthews and Nathan 
Holt. The results to date are: 

Maple Leafs 13 Yankees 4. 

Yankees 10 Oslers 7. 

Maple Leafs 20 Oslers 6. 

Maple Leats 24 “Yankees 0. 

Yankees 17 Osters 7. I 

The teams in the intermediate sec- 
tion are the A's, B’s, C’s, and D's. 

BS 


A 22 
C7 D6 
A.24 C4 


These fcontere captained by Bert 
Richardson, Sydhey Wall, Ian Simp- 
son and Kurven Foster. 


Ontario Association of the Deaf 
Dear Friends: — 

We are sure it will please you and 
others to hear that arrangements have 
been completed for the twentieth 
Biennial Convention of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf to be held in 
‘Toronto. 

The first session of the Convention 
will open atthe Evangelical Church of 
the Deaf, 56.Wellesley Street, on Sat- 
urday, June 30th, at’2 o'clock p. m. 
for registration and reception; and con- 
tinue over Sunday,’ Monday. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th. 

A good programme will be prepared 
and we will be glad to announce that 
we will haye a day on Tuesday, July 
$rd, and itshas been arranged to take 
a boat trip to Niagara Falls. What a 
glorious ride it will be! We know 
many of our friends will want to take 
this opportunity to visit the famous 
Falls, 

No arrangements have been made 
with the Railways because many friends 
will cone by autos. Others cancome 
easily by C. PR. and C. N. R. 

Religious services will be held on 
Sunday, at 56 Wellesley. St. The 
Catholics Loretto Abbey 
College, $87 Brunswick Ave, Toron- 
to. 

Circulars will be sent to every one 
soon. Any new address or change of 
address, please notify the secretary of 
it, 


Be sure and let the secretary know 
if you will attend, in order that proper 
arrangements may be made. All who 
propose coming, should let him know 
by June 15th. His address is Frank 
E. Harris, 114 St Patrick St. Toronto 
25 C 

Come one and all and meet your 
old friends and renew your acquaint- 
ances! 

Hoping to receive many favorable 
responses to this circular and anticipat- 
ing pleasant and profitable meetings. 

Yours faithfully 
Mrs. A. S, Waggoner, 
President 


Frank E. Harris, 
Secretary 


Rain in Spring. 
So sott and gentle falls the rain, 
You cannot hear it on the pane; 
For if it came in pelting showers 
*Twould hurt the budding leaves 
and flowers. —Gabfiel Setoun. 


We ought not to look back unless 
it is to derive Useful lessons from past 
errors, and for the purpose of profit- 
ing by dear bought experience. 
Washington. 


ve isto be strong. Doubt 
Belief is power—F. 


To beli 
cramps 1 


W. Robertson. 


All the day, 

‘What do you call 

- As you dance and play? 
“Tes May! It's May! 


The lovely month of May!’” | 


Blue-birds and robins, | 
Black-birds, pray, ! 


What is the song 
‘That you sing today? 
“T's May! It's May! 
The lovely month of May!”’ 


The Birthday Party Surprise 

Tt was Arthur's birthday and he was 
to-have a birthday party in kindergar-! 
ten. ‘The teacher said thatthis would 
be Arthur's very own party and he 
could choose friends to help him ar- i 
range the tables and pass the milk and 
napkins. Arthur said he wanted to sur- 
prise the other children so his teacher 
gave him a “No Admittance” sign to 
put on the door. That meant for 
everyone to please stay outside the 
door until Arthur called them in. 

Mother came hurrying in, her arms 
full of interesting looking bundles and 
Arthur helped her unwrap them. 
There were pretty little dolls with 
crinkly paper dresses to put on the ta- 
bles in the girls’ places, and there were 
little boxes of pencils for the boys. 
Then best of all, there was a big, 
round birthday cake covered with 
white frosting, and on it were five 
pink candles. 

Arthur’s teacher pulled down the 
shades, and Arthur lit the candles and 
they flickered and twinkled in the 
darkened room. 

Then Arthur ran to the door and 
called to all the children to come in. 
They clapped their hands when they 
saw the candles burning on the cake. 

“‘Let’s make some wishes for 
Arthur,”’ said one little girl. So they 
wished many things. 

Edith wished that Arthur would 
always be well on his birthdays. 
Marjorie wished that each birthday 
would bring him many presents and 
Annie wished that he would always 
be happy. 

After everyone had made a wish, 
Arthur blew out the candles and cut 
the cake and passed it to his friends, 
Then the children sang Happy Birth- 
day to him. They were just beginning 
to eat their cake when someone shout- 
ed, ‘Oh, look, Authur, some one else 
has come to your party.”” 

Arthur looked and all the children 
stood up to look, and they saw a tiny 
black kitten coming into the room. 
They were so happy and so excited 
that they almost frightened the kitten 
away. Arthur's teacher told them that 
if they were quiet the kitten would ! 
stay at the party, and she poured some 
milk in a saucer and put the saucer 
on the oor. Then Arthur put a piece | 
of birthday cake beside the saucer and 
the kitten came to Arthur's party, too. 
She had milk and cake, and then she 
wentaround to see everyone. They all 
said thatthis was the best party they 
had ever had, and they called it the 
Kitten Birthday Party. 


The Farmer 
In the spring the busy farmer 
Prepares his felis for seed; i 
He plows the earch and makes it soft: | 
This work is hard indeed. 
He plants. his corn and barley, 
Potatoes, oa wheat, 
‘That people and that animals 
May all have food to cat, 


Children, out of doors } 


ing and the apple 
‘ich Resaiifal Dinkandorhkeblossoms: 
Willie climbed a tree and broke off 
some branches. He gave them tothe 


_ | girls. They took the branches home 


‘and gave them to their mother. She 
hung them on a nail near the mantel. 


“Have let the secret out. 
“eavaeruage 
“re hurrying along; 

And the sweet bluebells are calling 


them 
With a soft ding-dong! 


Buttercups golden and gay, 
Sway in the wind all day. 


—Selected. | They tickle the nose of the cow as 
= = : she goes, 
My Cat | And they call to the bees, ‘Come 
My pretty white cat H hp 
Took a:walk with me. | Birds and bees and butterflies, 
A dog chased the cat ~ | _ Bobbing all about! : 
And it'ran upia—. | What & jolly world itis, 
I chased off the dog, Sing and laugh and shout! 
Took the cat in the house, =F “North: 


The cat caught a—. 


| 
, And under the table | 
i 


Two Little Chicks 

Fuzzy Wuzz and Yellow Fluff 
were cunning little chicks. Fuzzy 
Wuzz was very vlack and Fluff was 
very yellow. 

One day they were scratching in 
the yard and a great black beetle came 
slowly crawling along. Fuzzy Wuzz | 
saw it and cheeped, “‘Oh, look! 
Oh,, see!" Fluff cheeped, “‘What 
is it? Do you think good to eat! 
It looks a little tough!”’ 

Yellow Fluff cried, just | 
watch me! I will catch it. } 

Fluff walked towards the beetle and ; 
it opened its jaws very wide. Poor | 
Floff was very much frightened and 
ran away. Fuzzy Wuzz said, ‘*Are ! 
you afraid? It won't do any harm.” ! 
Fluff told Fuzzy Wuzz. if she was so | 
brave to catch the beetle herself. 

Just then the beetle flew away and | 
Fluff cried, “‘Now see I scared it off. | 
I am very brave.’” 


‘Now 


A Bird Riddle 


Do you know a little bird 
In'pretty feathers dressed 
Black and white upon wings 
And on his throat and breast 
His tail is short, his bill is sharp 
And on his proud little head 
He wears a lovely shiny cap 
Of bright and gleaming red? 


A Wise Dandelion 


Dandelion, sure is a wise little fellow, 
.He carries, in Apri 


, 
Ithas a long handle and lining ot green, 
The cutest umbrella that ever was seen, 


When down comes the showers nota | 


penny cares Dandy, 
umbrella all handy, 
And under his shelter he sits in the 
lane. 
And laughs to see violet wert with the 
rain. —Selected. 
Song And Bloom 
Apple bloom and cherry bloom, 
Falling in soft showers: 
Lilac bloom and locust bloom, 
All the world's Howers 


Robin song and blue bird song 
Set in gay apparel, 

Seng of oriole and thrush—- 
All the world’s a carol! 


The End 
Night is come, 
Owls are out; 
Beetles hum 
Round about. 


Children snore 
safe in bed, 

Nothing more 
Need be said. 


i —Sir Henry Newbolt 


| birds. 


an umbrella yel- | 


The Bird’s Nest 


One morning mother was sitting on 
the front porch sewing and Johnny-boy 
was playing on the steps nearby. It 
was in the spring and the air was soft 
and warm. The birds were beginning 
to make their nests and were fluttering 
and flying back and forth, busy as busy 
could be. Johnny-boy even saw one 
bird fly down and pick up along piece 
of twine that was in the yard and fly off 


| with it in his bill. 


“Look, mother, look!’’ he said, 
‘atthe birdie with a long piece at 
string in his mouth.’’ Mother was inter- 
ested to know about it, and told John- 
ny-boy that the birds used all sorts of 
things to make their nests: string, 
horse hair, leaves, mud, twigs, bits of 
feather, and all kinds of things that 
would make a soft, nice nest for baby 
Johnny-boy could hardly be- 
lieve that some of the things could be 
used, and kept saying, “‘O Mother, 
| not that!” 

Mother convinced him that they real- 
‘ly did, and promised to show him a 
nest some time when the birds were all 
| through with it and then he could see 
how wonderfully it was made. 
| Soon after that it was time for luach 
| and Johnny-boy helped mother put her 
sewing into a lovely, big bag, and they 
jventin. It was not until much later 
| in the day, when mother took out her 
| sewing again, that she found she had 
| lost a piece of lace, quite a long, nar- 
|row piece. She and Johnny-boy 
| looked everywhere for it but it could 
not be found. 
“Maybe the birds used it for their 
| nest,’’ said Johnny-boy. But mother 
laughed and said she hardly thought so. 
The days passed so swiftly and John- 
| ny-boy had such a good time that he 
| almost forgot aboutthe birds. Finally 
| the summer came and passed away. 

‘The leaves began to fall from the trees, 
| and the birds began to fly south, where 

it was warm. It was not until then 
| that mother remembered she wanted to 
‘show Johnny-boy a bird's nest. So 
| father climbed way up into the highes+ 

and brought down a fine, large one. 
| Mother and Johnny-boy both reached 
| for it at the sae time and both said, 
iO 
| For what do you think was woven 
| in and out, in and out ofthat nest? A 
| long, narrow piece of lace that looked 
just like the one mother had lost that 
morning so long ago. 
| .“Ibelieve itis the very same piece!’ 
said mother. 


>| Johnny-boy jumped up and down 


‘andclapped hishand. “‘O mother!"* 
he said, “‘they wanted their house to 
look nice, tov. Just like we have lace 
curtains.”’ Hi 

Johnny-boy is a big boy now, but he 
still has the bird's nest with the piece 
of lace in it, and he likes to show: this 
to all of his friends. 


‘I'm going to live in the house dowa | 


There once lived a little boy who 
ae tired of hishome. I’m coingry 
ive in the house down the road,” h. 
told his mother. ‘‘The boy there his 
a coaster wagon, anda gray kitten with 
a ns nose,”" q 
_ ‘Nery. well, Little Boy,’” said hi 
mother; and she kissed him cote 
and gave him a cookie to eat on the 


way. 

* must goand tell the old hore 
that 1am going to another house t_. 
live,”’ thought thelitle boy. The olf, 
horse was standing in his q 

“Good-bye, old horse,’ he called, | 


the road. Come along with me anj_ 
live in their new barn.’? ‘ 


tbe abarn as nice as this," 
In the yard was the little boy's rb. 
bit hutch, ‘“They’ll go with me," 
he thought, and he opened the hutch 
door and called, “Come, bunnies! 
I'm going to live in the house down | 
the road.”’ 

The bunnies hopped out, sat up and | 
wiggled their longears. But when he 
called them to follow him, they shook | 
their heads. “‘Leave this nice hutch 
where we- get good food and freth 
water every day? No, indeed!’ 
And the little boy went out of the yard’ 
all alone. pi , 
A gray squirrel, who loved this litte 
boy because he gave him nuts, ran 
across the path and up into a tree with 
a big acorn in his mouth. 
“Come along with me, Bushytail,”’ | 
called the little boy. “‘I’m going 10. 
another house to live.’” 

“What!”’ said the squirrel, ‘leave 
my big oak tree and my very own nest? 

No, indeed!”’ ; 
So the little boy went on. 
Atthe house down the road, the 
boy with the coaster wagon was riding 
up and down. 
“I’ve come to live here,"’ 
little boy, “‘and play with your wagon 
and your n. I'mtired of myshome | 
and my bunnies and my puppy.” q 

The big boy stared at him. After 
awhile he let him have a few turns in 
the coaster wagon but then he wanted, 
to ride on it himself. Then the little 
boy played with the gray kitten, butit ] 
scratched him. \ 

He was sitting on the duor-step all 
alone when the big boy’s mother came 
out. 

*‘I think you’ ve stayed long enough, 
little boy,”’ she said, and she didn't 
smile like his own mother. 

Very quickly he went down the 
path, and out the gate, and along the” 
road. As he passed the big oak. tree, ” 
the gray squirrel whisked up to his” 
nest. * 

“Glad to see you back,”’ he chat 5 
tered. 

When the little boy reached his own | 
home, he got a handful of hay for 
the old horse, and a carrot for his 
bunnies; then he went into the house: 
As he opened the door, his mother 
smiled. a 

“You're come back home, Little | 
Boy!”’ she said. He hugged her tight, 
and then he saw his own fat puppy | 
wagging its tail at him.—J. Lillan | 

Vandevere. 4 


said the 


The Clouds 


White sheep, white sheep, 
On a blue hill, 

When the winds stop 
You all stand still 

You all run away 
When the winds blow; 

White sheep, white sheep, 
Where do you go? 


The Flag sand had 

the blue on our. flag, boys? ‘urned over and the sand ran back. 

‘The waves of the boundless sea, 
Where ee vessels ride i 
ic, he 

Pe: feet of the winds are free; they had none. When 
From the sun and smiles of the coral ' 


dread ~~ Stepping on the carpets. 


What is the white on our flag, boys? Swept out from time to time, 
‘The honour of our land, 
Which burns in oursight like abeacon ted. ‘This sand was someti 


light into fanciful pate ith ab bi 
And grande! whilethe' hilla ghall sce sedlby eran 


stand; windows were filled with oiled paper 
, dearer than tame is our land’s some Were not filled at all, 

preat name, 
And we fight, wherever we be, their n 

For the mothers and wises that pray they 
for the lives if wat 


Of the braye hearts over the sea route was over land, there 


abe but to walk, or to go on horseback. 
What is the red on-our flag, _ boys? SPS rca sees 
The blagaeteo mar Heke alsin If the journey led through the woods, 


i F vild. Dethaps there 1 
On iS a aE, AR Oe rd an 


carryin 


icighbors in anothertown OF city, 
might go ina sailboat or rowboat, 


este of trees, 
And renee God from the crimsoned to look carefully as he passed along 
sod 
And the crest of the waves outrolled, 
That He send us men to fight again 


As our fathers fought of old. erable risk 


We'll stand by the dear old flag, boys, other, but for many y 
Whatever be said or done, bad. 

Though the shots come fast, as we 
face the blast, 
And the foe be ten to one—- 


of a sword t 
And a bullet in heart or brain. Portsmouth to Boston in two days. 
What matters One gone, if the lag Freight was carried on sleds and Ox- 
float on a carts. : : : 5 
And Britain be lord of the main! — Ifa man in Philadelphia or New 


friends 


How ‘The Early Settlers called for by some one who was going 


Lived + tothe place to which the letter was 
The first care of the ea iV Settiers of directed, 

ourcountry was to build houses, and to In 1672 an arrangement was made 
Put up some sort’ of fort to protect by which letters were carried from 
themselves from the savages. They New York to Boston once a month, 
cut down trees, and, with the logs piled Afterward they were sent oftener. In 
one on another, made solid and warm 1695 letters were sent only eight times 
houses. “These were Very simple. a year from Philadelphia to that part 
There were usually two rooms, with of the country where Washington 
Pethips a wing at the back that could. now stands. 
be used as a storehouse. There was The post office was first organized 
a fireplace in which huge logs were by Benjamin Franklin at 4 later date; 


burned People thought that if a mail went 

‘There was no gas or kerosene, nor out and came in once a month be- 
Were tere matches to lightthe candles tween the South and the North, it was 
and hres. “OF course; the electric quite con’ nt. Whenever it could 


light sc. not dreamed of, 


Ifanybody be done, letters were sent by sea 


had ssid that the time would come captains. For this reason many. let 
When civesand villags would be made ters passed through the towns. on the 
brillian: at nighe by the same sort of coast. “Whus those favored places be- 
Tight «< shat which gleamsin athunder- came centres of news; and the people 
storm would have been heartily who lived away from the ocean sent 
Hauge, ~ to them for information and for their 

The « were dripping éandles of tal- letters, which were left with some 
low, os, perhaps, in che better houses “one to be called for. Sometimes the 
tome > wax; and there was the Pine letters were not sent sent out until a 
Knot, ‘the ‘lightwood,”’ as it still is considerable number had accumulated. 
pales, the uncertain blaze of which —Arthur Gilman 
Many 


rd student conned his spellin, ig 
book, read his Bible. Pees i. 
ore table there were fish and Tecumseh 

clams ‘oysters, and the game of the Tt was this during the war, too, that 
forest \fter atime there were sheep we find the name of another great In- 
» but many a family seldom dian chief, Tecumsch. This time, 
‘meat There was Indian though, the Indian is fighting on the 
“as ground, and made into side of the En ish, not against them, 
‘of bread and cakes. “The like Pontiac. 
“ple, but usually there was ‘Tecumseh was a fine Indian and a 
© of it, though we are told great fighter. His name in Indian 
ctime the settlers suffered meant “a tiger crouching for his prey.”” 

reityin New England. He did not think the Americans had 
and watches were found treated him well, and only too 
sat first, and the glad to join the English to fight against 
Was measured by m them. 

and sundi The When Brock called a meeting of 
“as sotmade that a quantity the Indians and asked them to help 
“| would run from one partof him in his fight, ‘Tecum.ch made a 
ther in an hour. When the Great speech. 


Passed one way, the glass was 


je American people, at Present, blood, fig 

their tame- US¢ More carpets than any other nae er,”’ the English King. 

tion; but in the early colonial’ days 

Carpets began other Indians, 
used, only the middle of the when they 
‘eles room was covered, and some who and fierce. 

‘To the ice of the South and North, Wee accustomed to bare floors would 

With dauntless tread through tempests ¢afefully walk round the edgesto avoid death of Brock, but he k 


ar eachi forth: The floors of most houses were killed j 
The guardian ships go forth Covered with white sand, which was He and hich 


with it all the dust that had accumula- 


ter lay between them; but if the a brave 


Bridges were few, and many streams 
had to be forded, sometimes at consid- 
OF course, roads were 
soon built from one chief town to an- 
ts they were 


There were no regular conveyances 
to take passengers from place to place, 
until about twenty years before the 
‘Though our only reward be the thrust Revolution One ran from New York 
i to Boston in four days; another from 


—Frederick George Scott York wished to send a letter to his 
—_——_ another city or town, he Dick 
took itto a coffeehouse, and it was 


. low fence. 


The Indian chief felt very sadat the 

h ‘ept right on 
fighting with the English. He was 
of the battlés of the war. 
raves were in the swamp, 
ig not far from a river when the Ameri- 

cans came upon them. The rest of 


mes swept English soldiers had run away, butthe 


Indians stayed and fought the Ameri- 


Glass was used by few. Many cans. 


3 _ The American leadershot Tecumseh 
just as the red man had his tomahawk 


hen the colonists wished to visit raised to strike him. 
ty, The soldiers treated the red man’s 


» dead body very badly, though he had 
death, fighting for the people 


Was no way and the country he loved: 


_Amongst his people are to be found 
» still very many who love the English. 


ight be a rough bridle For Canada, after all, has been very 
P a times the traveler was kind to the ted man, whose land she 
in; lfected by notches cut in the trunks took. 

And the froth of the purple main; For these, he was obliged 


The Story of Bobbo 


Bobbo, the sheep-dog, was Dick’s 
greatest friend. 

When Dick began to g0 to schoo] 
Bobbo would go with him to the 
school-door; and on his return Dick 
would be sure to meet Bobbo coming 
down the lane to take him home. 

One day, when Dick was about 
five years old, he was asked. to go to 
tea with the children at the Home 
Farm. 

Mother did not like to let him go all 
alone, as the Home Farm was some 
little way from their own farm. 
“Let Bobbo come with me,”’ said 


“Yes, that will do,” said Mother. 
“But you must send him back when 
you getto the Home Farm. ‘There 
is a big black dog there who «oes not 
like our Bobbo * 

When Dick came to his little 
friend’s house he pointed down the 
road and said, “‘Home, Bobbo, good 
dog.’” 

Sure enough, the good dog tucked 
histail between his legs and trotted 
home. 

After tea Dick's mother went out 
into the road with Bobbo, and said, 
Fetch Dick, Bobbo. Where's Dick: 
Go and find him.”* 

Bobbo set up his ears, wagged his 
tail, and ran off down the road as fast 
as his four legs could carry him. 

Dick was just saying “‘Good-bye’’ 


not a pony. 


Our Flag 


Scouts will always salute the colours 
(or standard) of a regiment when they 
pass. There are generally two such 
standards, one of the ‘‘King’s Col- 
our,’’ the other the ‘Regimental 
Colour.’” 

OF course, you wil! always rise and 
salute, or take off yt hat, on hear- 
ing the National Anthe’, played. 

On going on board a man-of-war, 
when you reach the quarter-deck, that 
is the upper stern deck, always salute 
the ensign. 

Ifa flag is flown half-mast, it is a 
sign of mourning. 

‘The 24th of May, the birthday of 
the great Queen Victoria, is “Empire 
Day,’’ and we all hoist the flag and 
salute in special honour of the Em- 
pire on that occasion. 

Tue Uyiex Jack—The Union 
Jack stands for something more than 
only the union of England, Ireland 
and Scotland. It means besides the 
union of Great Britain with all the 
Dominions across the seas. 

‘The Union Jack is the national flag 
of the British Empire, and is made up 
of the flag of St. George, a red 
rectangular cross on a white ground. 
In 1606 King James I. added to it the 
banner of Scotland, which was a blue 
flag with a white St. Andrew's cross 
diagonal, that is from corner to 
corner, 

In 1801 the banner of St. Patrick of 
Ireland was added to the flag; St. Pat- 
tick’s cross was a red diagonal cross 
on a white ground so that the flag 
now means the union of England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 

We should know the right way of 
flying the Union Jack. Very often 
one sees it hoisted upside down. This 
is a signal of distress but ordinarily it 
signifies only ignorance or careless- 
ness. The red diagonal arms of the 
flag have white bands on either side. 
On one side there is a broad white 
band; on the other a narrow one. 
The broad white band should be to 
the top of the flag on the side nearest 
the pole. 

It was called a ‘‘Jack’’ either from 
*‘Jacques”” after King James 1. who 
first used it, or, more probably, from 
the “‘jack’’ or “‘jacket’’ which the 
knighrs used to wear over their arm- 
our to show to which nation they 
belonged. 

The English knights wore a white 


to his little friends when he saw Bob- | Jack with the red cross of St. Geurge 


bo coming down the road. 
old Bobbo,’” he cried, ‘‘he’s come 
to fetch me home.” 


“Good | upon it. “This was also their flag. 


Tur Roya. Sranparp — The 
Royal Standard, which shows the 


‘I've got such a good idea, Bob-| Lions of England, the Harp of Ire- 


bo,” said Dick, as he patted the dog's | and, and the Lion of Scotland, is 


shaggy head. 
by the short-cut over the fields, and 


“We are going home | nly fown when the king is present. 


There are also other royal standards 


sou are going to carry mé on your | #PPropriated for the use of the queen 
back.” ; and other members of the royal 


Dick then got upon his back. Bob- | famity: 


bo seemed to know what to do, and 
entered into the fun. He wenta little 
Way across the field with his little mas- 
ter on his back till they came to a 


“Gee up! Over!" said Dick gently. | 

Bobbo went slowly, and then stood 
stil All at once he scrambled over | 
the fence, sending Dick rolling on to | 
the grass over his head. 

Of course he did not mean to hurt 
his tittle master, and began to lick him 
al over, as much as to say, “I’m so 
sore 


| 


Interesting Information 
Witwatersrand is a low ridge of 


hills extending about 60 miles from 
east to west, ii 


in the south-western part 
‘aal, South Africa. Here 


ure the famous goldfields, and at the 
eastern end of the Rand ‘is Johannes- 
burg. Indications of gold were found 
there in 1885, and in the 
ing year the i 
goldfield. 


follow- 
istrict was proclaimed a 


Norway is going into black-fox farm- 


“Dear, clever doggie,”’ said Dick, j ing and already she has about three 


with a Jaugh. 


thousand of these money-makers. It 


Mother came out of the house so ask | is worth while noting that she has im 


what had happened. 


Dick told her | ported a Canadian to oversee the in- 


what he had done, and how Bobbo ' dustry. 


abone for the nicest 


The alder by the river 
Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 
The little birds fly over, 
And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 
- The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 


‘The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine; 
And in the sunny meadows 
The dandelions shine. 


And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the red warm clover, 
‘There peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children, 
God made them all for you! 
—Celia Thaxter. 


No. 1 Hard 


{Continued from first paged 
to hand out cash to every begger he 
meets, if he wants to get ahead at all. 
I work for my money and I don’t en- 
joy, squandering i it. 

“Indeed you do work. But what 
have I done all thissummer apart from 
some bits” of mending and loads of 
reading!’ 

“You've got plump!"’ he insisted 
pinching her pink cheeks. *“That's 
what I wantto see.’’ He hid from 
herhis own guilty golf conscience. 
i He could not claim to be overworked 
at the office. 

““Hello!”” he exclaimed, half-rising 
from the table. “Who's the new ar- 
rival? | thought Fletcher wasn't ¢x- 
pecting help so soon.” 

“Neither he was. But ‘this man 
came out with Robinson's man in a 
car an hour ago. The Robinsons have 
three boys from Nova Scotia.’ 

The young barrister made short 
work of his supper. The prospects 
beckoned. _It was ail a study in yel- 
low, from the children’s hair to the 
great bowl of golden, black-eyed Sus- 
ans on the white oilcloth, and out to 
the sweep of harvest-lands, stooks of 
yellow grain, waving yellow fields, 
yellow evening sunshine all about. 
Beautiful! 

The intoxicating air of the prairies 
quickened his pulses. He strode 
downthefield. They would be work- 
ing lateto-night. Already the moon 
sailed white in the heavens, peer of 
the golden sun in that galaxy of heaven- 
ly bodies which appears at the very 
crest and crown of the year. Abreast 
in the binder the four powerful horses 
swung down the long field, sweeping 
the proud grain beneath the knife for 
instant execution. 

Shouting with glee the children ran 
across the stubble ground, the boy 
leading. 

“Aren’ tthey growing!”’ the father 

“They're perfect specimens."* 


said. 


drowned in a scream. How had it 
happened? Prone on the ground lay 
the boy, his yellow curls mingling with 
the grain, his head as low. ‘The 
horses were brought toa stop by the 
white-faced Fletcher just a minute too 


‘Terror lends wings. Yet to the 
parents their limbs seemed weighted. 
Even as they ran they saw that the 
harvest hand was there, was. bending 
over— 

“It's his leg!" he exclaimed asthey 
reached him. *‘Pretty badly cut.’ 
‘The blood was gushing out in a terri- 
fying manner. The mother, stooping 


His wife's word of concurrence | 


; would the tale have bee; 


Peres he besa any, 
Without a word the stranger whip- 


vas com complete. ~ 
“That will do, ome he said. 


The father, with the boy already in 
his arms, looked up sharply." Forthe 
second time that day the two young 
men faced each other. 
““Te’s you, is it?’’ said the law: 
“Lucky you came when you did.” 

But it was not until the doctor, hasti- 
ly summoned, had rendered sharp 
relief, that they knew justhow great 
their luck had really been. 

‘Who gave first aid?"’ the surgeon 
queried, turning to the father in the 
first moment of respite. 

Stammering in his perturbation. 
“‘The—the harvest hand here,’ the 
father answered. 
“Undoubtedly he saved the boy’s 
life,” said the surgeon briefly. And 
then, ““You’re a doctor?” he queried, 
turning his keen glance on the young 
stranger, the while he replaced his im- 
plements of mercy in the little brown 
bag. 

““No, a fourth year man, McGill.”* 

“And how do you happen out here? 
In search of health?’ 

“Yes, and the wherewithal for next 
year's fees "” 

Through the bright lamplight beside 
the kitchen table. the air heavy with the 
fumes of chloroform, the doctor scan- 
ned him searchingly. “*Didn’t I take 
care of you in a field hospital in 
France?’* 

“I think you did, sir. 1 remember- 
ed you right away. 
quite a bit.”” 

‘That knock up gave you your M.C. 
if I remember rightly.” 

“It must be hard for you to recall 
all your cases, Doctor,’’ 
said evasively. 


T. 


“Bur I’m right, am | not? | would , 


not like to think my memory had play- 
ed me false."” 

For answer the young man thrust his 
hand into his trousers pocket. In his 
palm, as he withdrew it, a couple 
of faded ribbons for which many a 
man had given his life 

The father’s face staring at them 
was a conflict of emotions. It he had 
not been so hard in his judgements, 
so self-centred, 
about his own war service, he might 
have remembered that some man do 
not wear their hearts on their sleeves. 

“You saved my boy’s life and | had 
only given you a paltry consideration.’ 


“IT got a mighty good lunch, I 
know. Perhaps Robinson was re- 
sponsible. "’ 


“You met him there?”* 

“We sat at the same table.”” 

They had moved outside into the 
soft twilight lest they disturb the little 
patient. Looking down the long field, 
the father shuddered. How near had 
he come to winnowing in all the yel- 
low grain and cutting down that yel- 
low-haired lad of his in the process. 
Yet had he refused to put out the help- 
ing hand to this young stranger, what 


“No. 1 Hard.”* 
ber,”’ he said aloud 
“Nor at all’’ said the su 


‘That's my num- 


on, lay- 
ing his hand comfortingly across the 
barrister’s broad shoulders. **You 
responded to the call for help. What 


more could a man do?" 
The father drew a quick breath. 
“One would be beyond hope of re- 


min ke fee fhiogs,” 
vga 


there, wasn’t it, Doctor?’’ 


F ‘oundations 


Foundations matter, whether master- 

ing a game or building a house, its 
an art. 

| The trouble with many a lyre: 
game is that he has built on poor 
foundations. Before he -has mastered 
the simple things, he is trying to do the 
clever ones. 


i The end of a dinolute lite bs, most 
commonly, a desperate death. —Biog, 


—— 


Shernfold Schoo! 
72.Bronson Avenue 
Ottawn, Ontario 
irks’ residential Schoi 


~ get the ball 


individual trainin 
ithe first thing is to learnto ae Establish 
ver the net. Until thatis , Can wa 
done it is vain to imitate the shots of ae Hau Be oo 


Tilden or of Mademoiselle Lenglen. * fullinecealgetete eee t 
All great players come to prowess ‘te freely supplied on application to 


In tenni 


1 was knocked-up |. 


the student ; 


and so complacent} 


foundations. 

Mademoiselle Lenglen’ Prarienurcdts 
to puta small piece of paper on a 
given spot in the court and then she 
had to hit forty or fifty shots onto that 
marked place—shots which.came to 
her from all parts of the court. 

Such was the discipline behind the 
brilliance. 

Practice of that kind may not be 
exhilarating, buc ic is the only way to 
mastery. 

In all games there are too many 
players out for speed, before they have 
laid a foundation of accuracy. 

Few things are more annoying in 
music than the player who tries to be 
brilliant before he has Jearned to be 
accurate. 

Some, before ever they have learned 
to play a score, begin to play elaborate 
improvisations on it. 

1f they would first master the tune 
4S written, be content with simple ac- 
curacy, Whata sigh of relief would be 
heard from those who suffer under 
such playing! 

Such players usually have a high 
opinion of their ability. Uhey don’t 
trouble with foundations, because they 
are so gifted. They never practise, 
| never being conscious of the need of it. 

Great musicians are underno such 
delusions. 

The more gifted they are, the more 
assiduous they are at the drudgeries of 
their task. 

A player like Paderewski gives hours 
a day to scales—for scales are at the 
foundation. 


paint or sing, to do any task strongly 
and finely, this law of foundation holds 
v good. It is stupid to elaborate until | 
| one has won through to something like 
accuracy in the rudiments. 

Robert Louis Stevenson toiled for | 
years at the drudgery of words—studied 
them, analyzed them, tracked out their | 
origins—tried to yet their exact mean- | 
ings. 
ding to foundations. 

In the great art of living, the condi- 
tions are not dissimilar. “There are 
foundations to be laid in such things as | 


self-control,, in honesty and in truth- | 


fulness, in the sense of duty and of} 
honor. 

It is said that Faraday, who in his | 
youth had a violent temper, carly re | 
cognized that unless it was checked it 
would ruin him. So he set about its | 
control. Whenever he found it get, 
ting ahold on him, he went into the | 
workshop and there worked it off. 
Incidentally he found it a throughly 
useful form Of energy, rightly directed, 
that carried him through many a diffi- 
cult experiment. 


of moral character. 
not genius are any good as a substitute. 

If it, and other fundame: ental virtues, 
| have not been well laid, it is stupid to 
* proceed with the superstructure. 


by attending first and foremost to the Miss Charloite Whitton, Hon. See 


If one has ambitions to write or | 


That was his wise way of atten- | 


Self-control is one of the foundations 
Neither brilliance - 
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Silas Peterman’s Investinent 


The little girl inthe faded dress trud- 
ged determinedly down the road. In 
one hand'she carried a pail of black- 
berries, with the other she twisted and 
untwisted a string of her pink sunbon- 
net. She wore no shoes or stockings, 
but under the pink sunbonnet a pair of 
steady blue eyes looked out upon the 
world, undaunted by any hardships. 
Myrtilla Lucy was not a stranger to 
them. 

All at once she stopped. She ser 
down her pail of berries and looked in 
the direction of a large grey stone 
building, not so very far from where 
shestood. Herblue eyesgleamed, her 
lips parted in a smile, revealing even 
rows of teeth as white as seed pearls, 
She drew a long breath. 

“It looks good, that school does, 
she whispered. ‘‘Oh, if I could only 
go there und learn things; I’m prayin’ 
that I can.” 

She stood there a moment longer 
gazing at the big stone building gilded 
by the splendor of asummer's sun then 
she picked up her pail of berries. She 
walked on until she came into closer 
view of the village nestling in the val- 
ley. Once she stopped to examine her 
foo: that she cut suddenly on a stone; 
but she soon resumed her walking, 
trudging bravely on in spite of pain 
and weariness. She came at last into 
the town, with its beautiful residences, 


its wide streets, its well kept-Jgwns. |. 


At the largest and most imposing’ of 
these residences she stopped. She 
walked up the the stone steps leading 
to the lawn, then to the broad, grav- 
celled walk up tothe large porch. She 
knocked at the massive door. 

A moment latera white-capped maid 

answered it, .When she saw the bare- 
footed little girl in faded dress she 
frowned. 
If you have anything to sell, you 
should go around to the back dvor,’’ 
she said sharply. **No one but callers 
come here.” 

Uhe little girl pushed back her sun- 
bonnet. 

“| ain’ tgot anything to sell and Lam 
a caller, too,’’ she answered with a 

in childish dignity. “‘I've come to 


id started. 

“Law,” she cried. “You ain't got 
no kui of a chance to see Mr. Peter- 
man. -He’s the busiest man in town. 
He hasn't time to spend on little girls 
like you, 

Uhe child’s eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. “But I've walked eight miles,’” 
she said, resolutely winking back the 
tears. “I’ve brought him these black- 
beriies, too, and I/must see him. I 
Cat ther little lips set themselves in 
fim and sudden lines— “*] can’t go 
home until I do see him.’? 

Uhe maid looked at her again, at 
the weary little figure; the bare, dusty, 
smal! feet; the determined gleam of 
the blue eyes.” 

“Well, wait a minute,’’ she said 
hot unkindly, “‘and ['li see what Mr. 
Peterman $i A momentlater she 
came out, *“You can come in,”’ she 
antiounced briefly. The little girl 
followed the maid through a wide and 
Spacious hall into another room where 
4 man sat busy with some papers at a 
table. He had grey hair, sharp, shrewd 
‘yes and strong, rugged features. 


There was a stern, sad look on his 
face, as ifhe seldom smiled. He lifted 
his head when the two came in. ‘The 
maid. spoke. 
“This is the little girl, Mr. Peter- 
man,”’ she said. a 
Silas’ Peterman pushed away his 


rok 

‘Well,’’ he said, as the maid turn- 
ed away, ‘‘what is it you want with 
me?”’ The little girl came. nearer, 

‘May I sit down, sir??* she asked 
in sweet, clear voice. ‘You see’ 
I’ve walked a long way and once I 
cut my foot on a stone in the road.’’ 

What did you take such a long 
walk for?’’ demanded Silas Peterman, 
stll gruff. ‘“There, sit down, then.” 

The little girl took the chair he 
dicated, still keeping the pail of berries 
by her side, 

“‘L wanted to see you,’ 
simply. 
“To see me; what for ?”” 

The little girl looked back at him 
gravely. 

*‘T wanted to ask you,’’ she began 
slowly,  “‘if you wouldn’t send me 
to that school for girls on the hill yon- 
der. Folks tell me you've got heaps 
of money and I thought maybe, when 
T explain things to you, you wouldn't 
mind having me for an investment.”” 

“‘An investment?” cried Silas Peter- 
man, 

The little girl nodded. 

“Yes, an investment; you see, sir, 
"ve always wanted to learn but at 
home [ have'nt any chance. Mother 
has five others beside me: and dad, he 
can'tdo much, ’count of his poor 
health. I thought if I could get you 
to send me to school, why when I did 
get educated, maybe I could dosome- 
thing for you. I ain’t got no kind of 
achance the way things are, so | 
picked these berries and brought ‘em 
to you fora present and | made up 
my mind I'd come out open and 
honest and ask you to send me to that 
school. Nobody knows I come, not 
even mother.”’ 

Silas Peterman stared at the small, 
shabby figure, too astonished to 9 

“What made you come 
demanded after a short silence. 

The little girl sighed. 

“There wasn’t anyone else to come 
to,’’ she replied. ““I don't know of 
anyone that’s got any money except 
you. I heard dad tell mother how rich 
you were, and that you never yet put 
any money into anything that wasn't 
a good investment. And then, | 
thought I'd come and tell you that I'd 
be a good investment myself, I’m little | 
now, but I'll grow, and maybe when 
I’m grown you'll be glad you helped 
me. You never can tell what /will 
happen in this world. Oh, sir, pleas 
send me to school and let me learn 
VM pay it back, truly | will. 

“When you get old I'll come and take 
care of you if you need anyone; but} 
please—please send me to school. 
The world is just full of things I don’t 
know about. ‘To go without an ed- 
{ucation is most as bad as being blind. 
* When you don’t know anything you | 
{can’tsee with your mind. It’s all 
| dark. You understand what | mean, 


she said 


he 


don’tyou?”’ : 
Silas Peterman continued to study | 
the small, earnest face. } 


“‘That’s a new thought,” he an- 


swered,. ‘‘about the mind being blind 
if one isn’t educated. And so,’’ he 
added reflectively, “‘you came to me 
tohelp you, and you brought me 
some blackberries. ” 

“Yes, sir; the finest-1 could pick. 
It was all 1 could do for you, but I 
think you'll like em. They make 
good pies.’’ She lifted the pail of 
shining blackberries and placed it on 
the library table. There was a silence. 

“Well,” said Silas Peterman at 
last, “‘I am inclined to accept you as 
an investment, much as | know I shall 
Tegret I've been disappointed a 
great many times in those I’ve tried 
to help, but I’m going to give youa 
chance. It rests with you whether 
you make good or not.’” 

The little girl in the faded dress 
sprang up. 

**You won't be sorry,’’ she cried. 
“T’ll learn everything I can, and some 
day I'll do thi for you—"" 

“Come along, Myrtilla Lucy, come 
along,’’ called a man ina blue shirt 
and overalls one September morning. 
“Say good bye to ma and the children. 
Its time to go."’ Out from the cabin 
door a little girlran swiftly. She wore 
a clean gingham dress, and this time 
had on shoes and stockings, but she 
wore the pink sunbonnet. A slender, 
stoop-shouldered woman in limp calico 
gown came out with her, followed by 
five little children, 

“Good-bye, ma,’” cried the little 
‘girl Hinging her arms about hermo- 
ther’s neck. 

“You won't miss me too much, will 
you? I?ll be home Christmas, and 
Vil write every week. Good-bye, 
Nellie and Luella and Bobby and Ned 
and Nancy. Allof you help mother.”’ 

“Good-bye, Myrtilla Lucy,” they 
all cried in chorus. Write us whar 
they have to eat and if the teacher's 


rough w: 

“It beats allt 
going to edu he said. 
“Folks do say that he’s powerful close, 
and yet sending you to school don’t 
look much like it. Well, I’m glad 
you are to have your chance, Myrtilla 
Lucy.” 


Well,”’ said Mr. Silas Peterman to 
the president of the college one day, 
“how is that little girl I sent you last 
fall doing? Is there anything to hee?”’ 

‘The president of the college smiled. 
He was a portly gentleman, with kind 
“There isa great deal to her, "” 


eyes. : : 
he replied. She's the brightest girl 
we have. She's at the head of all her 
classes. She leaves nothing unlearned 


that comes her way.’ He hesitated. 
“‘May I ask how it came that you de- 
cided to educate her?’’ he said. Silas 
Peterman smiled a little: 

“Well,”* he replied, “'I'll tell you. 
I did it for an investment.” 

It was twelve years later. “The phy- 
si¢ian looked grave as he studied his. 

tient. 
eM. Peterman,” he said finally, 
“vou need a change, a trip, a long 
rest; but someone will have to go with 
you. Don't you know anyone? 
capable young woman upon whom 
you could depend? Someone who 
would cheer and brighten you, and 


If I Were a Voice 


If} were a volce—a persuasive 
‘That could travel the wide 


T would fy on th n 
And «peak to men ve 
d tell thems to be true. 
'd fly Ger land and sea, 
ever a human heart might be, 


‘Telling a tale or singing a 
In praise of Itight lame of Wrong. 


If were a Voice consoling Voice — 
Til fly. on the Wings of alr: 

The home of ~orrow and Guilt {'d seek, 

Ani cal and truthful words Ud speak, 

To save them frou Despair. 

1a fly Ld fly o'er the crowde n 

And drop, tke the happy sunlight. dow 
Into the hearts of sufforing men, 
‘Aud teach then to rejoice again. 


If 1 were a Voico-a controlling Voice — 
Wd travel with the wind: 

And. whenever Ustw the nations torn 
By Warfare, jealousy or scorn, 

hatred of their ki 
fy. 1 fly ont 
into their blinded bosoms 3 
And. all their evil thoughts nubdued. 
Td teach them Christian Brotherhood, 


If Lwere a Voice an im 
1 the people's ent: 
Herover they shouted “hiberty” 
hout deserving to be free, 

Vd make their error clear. 
1d fly. Td fly: on the wings 
Rebuking wrong on my wo 


ortal Voice— 
cin 


rth rejoice 
immoral Voice. 


If 1 were a Voice a provading Voice— 
AIM sook the Kings of Earths 
1 them al 


see to your meals and your medicine. 
“Phink;now;\among allthe yemdg peo= 
ple you know surely there is some- 
on. 
Mr. Silas Peterman shook his head. 
He looked shrunken and old and sad 
as he sat there. 

“Who wants to cheer up an old 
crabbed invalid?” he replied. **What 
young person would be willing to de- 
vote her time to a sick man? I haven't 
anyone related to me to look after me 
and 1 wouldn't ask it of her if [ had. 
We'll say no more about it.’” 

Just at that moment the door open- 
ed anda young lady in a grey suit 
entered. She was slender, erect and 
blue-eyed—a very vision of health and 
hope and happiness. 

“‘T’'ve just heard of your illnes 
Mr. Peterman,’” she began as she 


went forward to greethim. “I came 
on the first train,’” 
Mr. Silas Peterman looked. A 


smile broke all over the. thin, worn 
face. 

“If it isn’t Myrtilla Lucy!’ he 
said. “*But what,’” he added, “have 
you done with your school?”” 

“They can get a substitute,’ she 
replied gaily; “‘but you can’t—you 


ome | 


know you can't, Nobody can take care 
ofyou as L can. I’m going to stay while 
yot. need me. The school can take care 
of itself.”” 

The physician's face immediately 
lost its anxious look. 
“‘Just.the thing,’’ he cried approv- 
““And may | ask, sir, headded, 
who this 


ingly 
turning to Silas Peterman, 
young lady is.’* 

But it Myrtilla Lucy who ans- 
wered. She glanced down the vista of 
years and saw herself a small, ragged, 
litle, barefooted girl with her pail of 
black berries by her side. She saw the 
| man who had opened the magic doors 
| of education to her and given her an 


Continued on Page 3 


‘The Brotherhood of Man 


eee 


its 
‘another 
wrocd untrue of hisdoth bring 


icra 


bbe his race or 
For such iv what the Father taught 
Rinos first the world 
‘That peace and love: Jon usin 
‘The Brotherhood of 


The Wonderful Penny 


Inthe mint a gold ducat anda penny 
lay side by side. Said the proud gold 
piece to the penny, ‘‘Get out of my 
way. You are made only of dark 
brown copper but I am made of shin- 
inggold. Youwillsoon become black 
and rusty then nobody will care for 
you. But I am made of costly gold. 
Tshall go out into the world, and every- 
body will want me; and I shall pass 
into the hands of lords and ladies; and 
shall do great deeds; and at last, by 
the side of diamonds and rubies I may 
shine in the crown of an emperor.’’ 

You are very bright and beautiful, 
and you are worth a hundred times as 
much as I am,’’ said the penny, “but 
I shall be content with a meek and 
lowly station.’” a 

Just then an old miser came into the 
mint, and the gold piece was paid out 
tohim. Then the little penny looked 
up, for the first time, and said to the 
gold piece, ‘Good by: may you always 
be happy.’” 

Before the gold piece could reply, 
the miser had thrust it into an old bag, 
and concealed itin his bosom; and 
then he carried it home, and hid it 
away, with others of the same tind, 
in his money chest, in the cellar. 
Then fearing it was not safethere, he 
buried all his money in the earth and 
died soon after. So the gold piece 
was lost; and nobody has ever seen it 
again to this day. Nobody thinks of it, 
for it is forgotten. 

The man inthe mint gave the penny 
toa poor boy, whom he had seen 
helping an old woman, who had fallen 
down in the street. The boy carried 
the penny home; and because his 
little sister was pleased with its new, 
fresh look, he gave it to her, and told 
her why it was givento him.’ 

The little girl ran into the garden to 
show the penny toher mother. Just 
then, an old man came limping 
along, and, seeing the little girl, he 
asked her fora piece of bread. 

a have no bread,’’ said the child. 

“If you can give meapenny,”’ said 
he, ‘‘l can buy some bread.” 

So the little girl gave him the penny, 
andtold him where it came from, and 
why it was given to her brother. Then 
the little girl went bounding away, very 
happy. How bright the penny looked 
to the poor old man! 

The beggar went limping along, 
until he came to the baker's shop. He 
was just going to hand outthe penny for 
some bread, when an old friend of his, 
dusty with travel, came along, carrying 
a pilgrim’s staff, and clad in the habit 
of a pilgrim. 

The children gathered around and 
the pilgrim showed them pictures of 
pious men and women and pictures of 
Jerusalem. These he sold to get 
money, that he might goto Jerusalem, 
and ransom his brother, who was 
held captive by the Turks. 

_The poor beggar, being moved with 
pity by the story of the pilgrim, said to 
him, as he handed him the penny, 

Here, take my mite also.”’ 


‘At length the pilgrim, after wander- 
ing through manylands, came to the 
great city of Jerusalem, and he went at 
once to the Turkish Sultan, and offer: 
ed a large sum of gold for his brother's 


fansom. 
The Sultan, however, wanted more 


| money, and would not let the brother’ 


B03, Upon which the pilgrim. sa 
| “This is all I have, except one copper 
penny, which a hungry beggar, who 
was a cripple, too, out of compassion 
gave me.’’ Then he told the story of 
the penny,—how it came fresh from 
the mint, —why it was given to the boy 
—then to the little girl—then to the 
beg ar—and then to the pilgrim. 
Letmesee this wonderful penny,”’ 
said the sultan; and when hetook it 
his hand, it seemed to shine brighter 
thanever. “‘I never saw so brighta 
penny,’ said the sultan. He was movy- 
ed to pity as he looked atit; and he 
said, “‘I will keep the penny, and wear 
it next my heart: perhapsa blessing will 
go with i So he gave the gold back 
to the pilgrim and set the pilgrim’s 
brother free. 

Soon after this, the king of another 
country came and made war upon the 
sultan; and the latter who was in the 
midst of the battle came near being 
slain. An arrow hit him inthe breast, 
it glanced off without hurting him. It 
had struck against the penny, and thus 
the sultan’s life was saved. 


From London to India 


All steel airplanes now under con- 
struction in London will make the trip 
from England to India, roughly $8,000 
miles as the crow would fly, if he were 
able to accomplish it, in three days and 
some odd hours, according to recent 
announcement of the Britsh air ministy 
under whose supervision the machines 
are being built. It is hoped they will 
bo ableto accomplish 100 miles an 
hour and possibly even a greater speed. 
A crew of four or five will operate 
each machine, which will carry twen- 
ty totwenty-five passengers. It is pro- 
posed that these giants of the air travel 
day and night, there being sleeping ac- 
commodations and hot meals by means 
of an electric cooker, 


Too Many Diamonds in 
South Africa 


Discovery of what may be the 
world's richest diamond mine in 
Namaqualand establishes the Union 
of South Africa more firmly as the 
chief source for diamonds. 

The discovery was made in the arid 
territory near the mouth of the Orange 
River in the northwest corner of Cape 
Colony. Namaqualand, bordering on 
the Orange River, is the home of the 
Hottentor. His real name is Nama 
and his land Namaqualand. 

So many new diamond fields have 
been found in South Africa within the 
last few years that the colony has been 
embarrassed by afloodofgems. The 
product of the Kimberley and other 
mines has had to share the market with 
stones from gravel deposits called al- 
luvial workings. Within the last year 
the goverment has passed laws check- 

_ ing production in order to sustain world 
diamond prices at the present level. 
‘ SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION. 
RUNS INTO BILLIONS 

Kimberley has been the greatest 

singlesource of diamonds ever un- 


as a diamond-producing continent. 
‘The leading diamond country is British i v 
Guiana, which in recent years has pro- | ous ways in which nature performs its 
duced $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 | wonders.--New York Herald-Tribune _ 
worth of stonesannually. Some valu- 
a Bonet ie come from ed in 
the past, but that country does not 
figure prominently inthe annual out- Northern Canada 
put. . “On the northern tundras of Cana- 
Small quantities of diamonds come | da there is room for a herd of 12,00, 
from India. Borneo, Australia, Sum-} 000 reindeer which would meun the 
atraand the United: States. Most | development of a$50,000,000 industry 
United States diamonds are found in | within 50 years,’’ declared Mr. Hugh 
Arkansas. Ralph Lomen, vice-president, Lomen 
A diamond is crystallized carbon and-|-Reindeer Company, Seattle, when in 
is made of the same material, essent- | Vancouver recently. 
ally, as coal. India led the way inthe “The maximum number of rein. 
use of the diamond as a gem. It it | deer which can be fedonthe Aalaskan 
were known at all in the west in early | ranges is about 4,000,000 head, and 
times, it was only as a pretty pebble. | we expect that many within ten years,* 
Greek soldiers, returning from India | said the visitor. ‘‘With that number 
in 357 B-C., introduced the cut stone | we hope to be able to kill more than 
intothe Mediterranean countries." India | 1,000,000 an @ year, producing 
was the sole source of diamonds until | about 75,000 tons of meat, selling for | 
their discoverey in Brazil in 1728. The | between $15,000.000 and $20,000,- ” 
first South Africa stones were discover- | 000, “Canada’s vast northland could 
ed in 1876. easily accomodate 12,000,000 animals. 
A DIAMOND THAT WEIGHED ONE] This would utilize what at present is 
AND HIRD PounDs waste land. It would also sprovide 
. The Kohinoor, now among the | steady employment and food for the 
British crown jewels, is probaby the} nomadic Eskimo tribes. Canada is 
most widely known diamond.  It| also fortunately located to export the 
belonged to several Indian rajahs and | meat to various parts of the Empire. 
changed hands a number of times as | There would be no competiton in this 
the booty of war. Finally, it was | vast market, as the Alaskan producers 
to presented Queen Victoria by the | sell their entire prodoct inthe United 
East India Company The largest | States. Reindeermeatis not sold in 
diamond ever discovered was the| competition with beef, mutton and 
Cullinan. It originally weighed | other standard meats, but as a supple 
one and one-third pounds and was as | menttothe diet. Ithas been introduced 
big as a man’s fist. It was cut into}in England from Norway, but not in 
1,005 brilliants of various sizes for King | large quantities.’” 
Edward VII of England. While the growth of the industry in 
The two largest are the “‘Star of | Alaska has been very rapid because of 
South Africa,’’ weighing 503 carats, | the natural increase in the number of 
and the ‘‘Lesser Star of South Africa,’’ | unimals, Mr. Lomen points out that 
| weighing 317 carats. (A caratis about} no quantity production could be cx- 
13% ins, troy.) They are, respec- | pected from any Canadian herd with- 
| tively, the largest and the next largest jin 25 years. 
cut diamonds in existence. 
—Geographic News Bulletin. 


Reindeer Recommended ‘or 


President Coolidge’s Estimate 
of Religion 

Our government rests upon religion. 
It is from that source that we derive 
our reverence for truth and justice, 
for equality and liberty, and for the 
rights of mankind. Unless the people 
believe in these principles they cannot 
believe in our government. There | 
are only two main theories of govern- 
ment in the world. One rests on 
righteousness, the other rests on force. 
One appeals to reason, the other ap- 
peals to the sword. One is exemplfi- 
fied in a republic, the other is repres- 


; Sea Treasure 
Aafew days ago a man walking 
‘along the Jersey beach came upon a 
large lump of gray, waxy substance 
from which emanated a peculi: 
ful fragrance. Being a knowing per- 
| son, this man realized at once that he 
| had discovered agold mine. Perhaps 
\he had read ‘Moby Dick,” and if he 
had he must have dreamed ever after 
| of being wafted into wealth to the ac- 
} companiment of the sweet odor of am- 
bergris. No inore delightful way of 
* growing rich can be imagined than col- | ented by a despotism. 
lecting ambergris. Unfortunately, it “The government of a county 
cannot be recommended as avery safe | never gets ahead of the religion of a 
way, for the man who chanced upon | country. There is no way by which 
this lump of ambergris the other day | we can substitute the authority of law 
may walk the Jersey beaches the rest | forthe virtue man. Of course we 
of years without meeting another | can help to restrait, the vicious and fur- 
such stroke of good fortune. Even | nish a far greater degree of security 
among professional whale hunters the | and protection by legislation and police 
discovery of a whale with ambergris| control, but the real reforms which 
was the event of alifetime. For amber- | society in these days is seeking wi 
gris is nota natural part of every whale, | come as a result of our religious con- 
being indeed, as Melleville informs us, | victions, or they will not come at all. 
“‘an essance found in the inglorious Peace, justice, humanity, charity— 
bowels of asick whale.’’ When the. these cannot be legislated into being. 
sick whale dies andthe carcassdecays ‘They are the result ofa Divine Grace. 
the ambergris imprisoned like Jonah ‘‘I have long felt a very deep interest 
in his bowels, is thus liberated, and, in the work of the Sunday School 
being light enough tofloat, it drifts classes because of the conviction that 
about in the ocean, or now and_ thissortof serious and continuous study { 
then washes on shore to become the is not only of the greatest spiritual and 
treasure crove of some happy mortal. character-building value, but the means 
Strange as it seems that misery of a of familiarizing people with one of the 
sick whale should be caused by a sub- spler monuments of all literature; 
stagve so delightful to man’s olfactur- the Bible.”’—Selected. 


ipils’ Locals 

Note: ee are tended ae be a 

i exe! a means for deve! ing 
ee cl the use of correct and facile 
English. y ase written by the pupils, 
then corrected 4 are see ae 

it f teac! wi is responsible for t] 
jn haa Seal apa : 


Mr. Camppett’s Crass 

‘This ts my last local. I have no good 
news to tell you so I think I will tell 
you about Napoleon. 

Napoleon was a Corsican and attend- 
eda military school in Paris when he 
‘was young. He was not very clever at 
school but showed great skill in, military 
work. He became leader of the French 
army atan early age. He was a clever 
soldier and general but was selfish and 
his greatest desire was to be master of 
the world. He finally made himself 
Emperor of France and ruled as Ife 
wished, 

He defeated the Austrians and Prus- 
sians, conquered Italy, and led an army 
to Russia. When the Russians burn- 
ed Moscow, Napoleon had to return 
to France and the best of his army per- 
ished from cold and hunger. He attack- 
ed Egypt but was defeated. His fleet 
was defeated by Nelson in the battles of 
the Nile and Trafalgar and he never 
succeeded in invading England or 
defeating her on land or sea. 

—Ethel Bishop. 


We are very glad to have spring 
here, and around here the leaves on 
the trees look very beautiful. ‘The 
other day Miss Bell organized three 
teams of girls. The captain of the 
teams are Ethel Bishop, Irene Hos- 
terand Mary Parker. 1 am on Mary 
Parker's team, A few day ago the 
Falcons, Irene’s team, played  soft- 
ball with the Americans, Mary's 
team, Poor Helen! “We did not 
win the game as the score was 14 to 
10 against us. “Phis afternoon the 
Maple Leafs, Ethel’s team, will play 
with the — Falcons. The boys 
and girls are practising every day 
forthe Sport Day and some boys or 
girly will maybe get a silver cup for 
getting the most points. 1 wonder 
whether we will go to the Sandbanks 
this year! We hope so. I like to 
gu there and wander about the place. 

—Helen McNish 


Well this is my last local this ses- 
sion, Weall shall go home about 
June 19th. We expect to have 
Sport Day on June 2nd. 

Vhe Slass will finish their 
examinations before June Ist. They 
began to study their lessons early in 
May. They will have six different 
subiectsin the Entrance Examinations. 
Arts, Hygiene and Nature Study was 
Their teachers hope they 

‘The average of the marks 
must be over seventy-five per cent. 

—Clarence McPeake 


\ few weeks ago when my class 
Went to the radio-ear room, Miss 
Desunard told us a story about the 
te-keeper. While she was talking 
it, most of us heard what she 
su 1 could hear sounds but I did 
not understand the words. 

(Ince upon a time there was a 
Sore keeper, who kept a grocer store. 
ay he lost a bag of’ flour. He 
did not tell anyone about it. One 
day << man came to the store and said, 

! hear you have lost a bag of flour.”” 

he store-keeper said, “Yes, 1 
dié But no body knows about it 
*\ceptme and the thief and if you 
Will pay for the flour, I will say no 
More about it.’” “The man paid tor 
our. Can you guess who was 
the thief. Irene Foster 


May is just a fine month for playing 

~ teins, basket-ball and softball and we 
Scent to get perfect health playing 
these games. One of the young 


teachers has written our names on a 
sheet of paper for these games which 
‘We want to play. 

_ The three most ia:portant teams of 
girls who -play softball are Maple 
Leafs, Falcons and Americans. Ethel 
Bishop is the captain of Maple Leafs, 
{rene Foster is the captain of the 
Falcons and Mary Parker is the cap- 
tain of the Americans. Bessie Mc- 
Govern is the score keeper of the 
Maple Leafs, Audrey Pittaway, of 
the Falcons and I forthe Americans. 

On Monday afternoon, May 14th, 
the” Maple Leafs played softball 
against the Americans. ‘The Maple 
Leafs defeated the Americans by the 
score of 11 to 5. 

On Friday afternoon, May 18th, 
the Americans played against the 
Falcons again. ‘The Falcons won the 
the game by the score of 14 to 10. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 22th, 
the Maple Leafs was playing against 
the Falcons and the Falcons were de- 
feated by the score of 14 to 9. Last 
Monday afternoon some other girls 
did not play the game because they 
visited the deaf boys, who were play- 
ing baseball against the Albert Col- 
lege boys. The deaf boys won the 
game by the score of 15 to 9 and we 
cheered for them. 

Some other girls will play softball 
again next Saturday. 

Mildred H. Volk 


—One of my own stories I like 
best 1s “The School Days’ so | shall 
write this story. 

Once upon a time there wa 
public school standing above the valleys 
in which there were trees with beauti- 
ful colored leaves which guarded the 
enchanted ground. It was a mile 
away from up the Moira River. 

When school opened on September 
the first, some children had brought 
their new book bags with water colors 
and drawing books to school. “They 
were very happy when school began. 
They were greatly surprised and glad 
to see a new teacher there. The 
kind teacher said that she was very 
glad to see the new children. She 
said that they looked very well and 
happy. The children liked her very 
much and she looked nice. 

The teacher asked the children 
what lesson they would like to h 
taught. One of the children 


id, 
“| would like to learn to draw some 


pictures.’’ Just then the bell rang as 
the clock struck four in the afternoon 
and allthe children went home. 

» Next morning it was sunny and the 
happy children went to the same 
place. All said, “‘Good morning, 
to the teacher and then sat at their 
desks. “The teacher's name was Miss 
Blue. The teacher told them to try 
to draw their house. “Three of the 
children were Jack, Bob and. Mary. 
Jack and Mary enjoyed reading funny 
stories while Bob was drawing pictures. 
Bob said to Jack, “I will show you 
how to draw one of my best pictures.” 
As the teacher was busy writing the 
children’s names, Bob had finished 
drawing it. He showed Mary the 
fine picture of Jack and she burstéd 
out laughing. Bob turned towards 
Jack and then he said, “Look at your 
picture.’ This made Jack angry. 
He made a grab at Bob but missed 
him. Jack and Bob were angry. 
enough to fight with each other at re- 
cess and Bob took the picture away 
from him and tore it. 

—Albert Schwager 


When British Columbia entered 
Condeferation the Canadian govern- 
ment promised to build a railway across 
the continent, a distance of 3,000 
miles to’ connect them with the eastern 
provinces. There were great difficulties 
especially in the mountains. “The 

Continued on Page 3 
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—Last week the scouts had a hike, 


This isthe first we have had this year 
as it has been very wet. We left the 
©.5.D. in the forenoon and took our 
dinners. We went to Jones’ ~ Creek 
about two miles away. The Scout- 
master showed each patrol where to 
make camp and gave the rations to the 
patrol leader. I divided the food and 
the scouts made fires and cooked. it 
themselves. We had steak, potatoes, 
‘onions, bread and butter. Some scouts 
passed their 2nd Class cooking tests, 
One scout burnthis meat, so he didn’t 
pass. I hope that he will try again to 
Pass the cooking test. After dinner 
we played such games, as ‘‘Find the 
Patrol Leader’ and reply games. I 
climbed up a tree and stayed there for 
awhile. After climbing down, I ran 
away, but the other scouts caught me 
and took me home. 

After playing, we watched the fish, 
animals and insects in the water. We 
returned home for supper. I chatted 
with the scouts about our hike. We 
enjoyed ourselves very much playing 
games and working. 

Weare seeing many birds around 
the O.S.D. now. My patrol have seen 
fifty different kinds of birds this year. 

“We saw five different warblers to-day 
Lam very much interested in nature 
study and scouting. —Willie Abrams. 


—I am going to tell you about the 
girls’ baseball at O. There are 
three teams under captains Irene Foste? 
Ethel Bishop and Mary Parker. Their 
names are Falcons, Maple Leafs and 
Americans. 

Last Monday afternoon we got ready 
to play against Mary Parker's team. 
Ethels’ team played against Mary 
Parker very hard. The score was 11 
to 5 in favor of Ethel. 

Last Friday afternoon Irene Voster 
played against Mary Parker. “The 
score was 14to 10 in the favor of Irene. 

‘This afternoon Ethel Bishop will play 
against Irene Foster. I think that we 
will play very hard. I hope that Ethel 
Bishop will win because | am on_her 
team. We shall stop playing on June 
9th. I do not know yet who will be 
champions. —Susie Sherritt. 

—lI am going to tell you about the 
Sports. Last Wednesday afternoon 
the Intermediate Albert College 
boys came to O.S.D. The deaf 
boys played softball against the Albert 
College. ‘The score was 27 to 7 iv 
favor ofthe O.S.D. I pitched for 
the O.S.D. 

On Monday afternoon the senior 
Albert College boys will come to O. 
$.D.  Thope that the O.S. D will win. 

Last Friday the senior Albert College 
boys played softball against the Belle- 
ville High School. The Albert Col- 
lege boys won. ‘They have defeated 
the High School two or three times 
now, so We expect a hard game this 
afternoon. —Bob J. Thompson. 


— [ast Saturday afternoon three other 
boys and [ wentto the woods. When 
I reached the woods, | tound a blue- 
bird's nestina hollow stump. There 
were four eggs anda baby bird in_it. 
I found a few flowers and saw several 
new birds, When | wasin the woods, 
it began to rain very hard. 1 went 
under a cedar tree and stayed there for 
a long time but afterward the rain came 
through the cedar tree. We ran a 
long way toan old barn near the O.S. D. 
My clothes were very wet. When I 
caine tothe boys’ residence, | changed 
my clothes and washed my feet because 
my boots were wet. I felt fine then 
and didn’t catch cold. 

—lan A. G. Simpson 


—On May IIth our class went to 
the woods but it rained. “we went to 
an old barn and bid in the hay. I 
slept under the hay fora while and they 
did not find me. After a while it stop- 


ped raining and we wentto the woods. 
At the woods we saw a bluebird’ s nest 
ina stump and saw its eggs which 
were blue in color. We went down 
the hill and walked along the creek. 
We went across the creek and found 


many flowers. They were blood- 


roots, yellow adders tongue, blue and 
yellow violets, and marigolds. We 
walked to the bridge and jumped over 
the fence. We walked down the 
road and saw the flying boat flying to 
‘Toronto from Montreal. When we 
arrived at the O.S.D. we went to the 
assembly-room to see the movies. 


—John Gordon Richardson. 


‘The school will close6n June 20th 
We will. enjoy going Nhome ‘to 
meet our parents or friends at home. 
The boys are fixing the broken trunks 
now in preparation for going home. 
We do not know yet which teachers 
will accompany us on the train but 
someone will take care of us. We 
will have a good rest and plenty of 
enjoyment during the summer so that 
we will be able to come back to 
school again in September and work 
hard, 

‘The boys and girls are starting to do 
their studies for exams. in June. I 
think that the exams. will be quite hard 
for them but | hope that they will 
pass. 

Grace Dart 


I am going to tell you about spring. 
‘The leaves are begining to grow. 
They look lovely now. The grass is 
green and the O.S.D. grounds look 
just like a park. We shall have to 
study hard at our lessons this year for 
our examinations. We hope that we 
will pass to another form next year. 
ft will not be long now until we will 
be going home. 

Next Thursday will be May 24th. 
We hope that we shall play games 
and have a good time all the afternoon. 

On June 2nd we shall have Sports 
Day. We will have to try hard to 
win prizes. We will have to get 
ready to pack our trunks for home 
soon. When we get home, we hope 
that we pupils will all have a good’ 
time there, 


May E. Parker. 


—lI am going to tell you about Sports 
at O.S.D~ On Monday, May 14th, 
Mary Parker and Ethel Bishop played 
baseball, The score was [1 to 5 in 
favor of Ethel’s team. They cheer- 
ed. ‘hey were glad that Ethel won. 
Mary Parker's team played very hard 
and they were disappointed because 
Ethel won. 

On Monday, May 18th, Irene 
Foster and Mary Parker played. The 
score was 14 to 10. Irene Foster won. 
Ethel Bishop and Irene Foster will 
play to-day. [hope that Ethel will 
win. 

On May 10th the girls got ready 
to go swimming in the Y.M.C.A. 
At the Y.M.C.A we played baseball, 
football and jumped over a pole.- 
Then we went to swim. _Miss_ Bell 
taught us how to swim. She told the 
girls that they learned very well. 
When we finished swimming, we 
dressed and came home to supper. 

Miss Van Allen asked the girls if 
they wanted to learn how to play ten- 
nis. She told them to write their 
names on a paper. ‘They will learn 
how to play tennis this week. 

Perhaps we shall enjoy playing ten- 
nis in the future. —Alma Sanders. 


—It is my turn to write a 
local to-day. 1 am going to 
tell you about getting ready to 
gohome. The days go fastand there 
are only twenty-nine daystogo. Oh! 
we will be very glad tosee our’ parents 
again. Wehavye notseen our parents 
for nine ménths. | think perhaps they 

Continued on Page 5 
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: - million, 
5 only 120,000 have taken-out permits 
The Purpose of Musical | for the purchase of intoxicants. ‘This hi i agber j 
Rhythm means that four families out of five do | hi i 

The Minnesota School, in order to | not use liquor for beverage purposes. : Eaters 
afford each child a better foundation | And only a small proportion of those hi : 
of speech, teaches what is known as | Who have permits use it to excess. are provided for. But such provision Gems Of Thought. 
musical rhythm. __ First, the children eet does not mean an accumulation that] The grandest sight in the world isa _ 
are taught bodily rhythm through phy- “ becomes to those he leaves behind, an} man; the saddest sight in the world i 
sical exercises at the piano. Later, | Dr. Augustus Rogers has resigned | embarrassment rather than a protec- the wreck of a man; the noblest work 
when the sense of rhythm and time is | his position of Superintendent of the | tion, To prevent this the next period | in the world is the building of a man, | 
mastered, consonants and vowels and | Kentucky School, after forty years of | confrontsit. Third, service for others. |, The law of h hhalslillness fd 
combinations of both are given at the | faithful and efficient service in that | ‘That js the acid test where many men |. aids that eve saat : th: sitas lhe. ia } 
piano and the children learn to give ) School as teacher and superintendent. | falls short: ‘To know instinctively hes shious showworld wil te r 
these in varioustime. Gradually such His successor is Mr. M. J. Lee, who | and truly when he has enough’as to be help 'and nota tehdizncelts: ify 
combinations forming words are put | as been connected with the school | will g not only to let well enough alone | "~P 296 NO! Seal 
into. rhymes and simple songs. | Since 1911, the last three years as Prin- | but to give a helping handto the other| Don’t think about what you can do q 
There is no thought in-any way of | cipal. p fellow. To recognize in a practical] OF cannot do, so much as about what 
teaching the children to sing as is so way that we are our brother's keepers; | You ought to do. If we ought to doa 
commonly understood. Deaf child- that brotherhood of man does exist| thing, it can always be done. q 
ren can not sing or carry a tune, and elsewere than in a war oration or in an Life's greatest illusion is that money 
it would be ridiculous to ever give out after dinner speech. brings contentment and felicity. Noth. 
such an impression. The whole aim ing ofthekind. It brings responsibili- 
and purpose of musical rhythm is to ties and worries. 
afford the children self-confidence, F 
ease, rapidity of speech, tongue and lip 
exercises, better modulation and inflec- 
tion of the Voice whenever.possible, 
and better speech is general. This 
work is carried on by teachers of ex- 
perience and is given to all children 
from the first year to and including the 
sixth year. Each class receives fifteen 
minutes a day in thi ecial work. — 
Supt. E. A. Steyenson, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. > 


Every hearing person who uses 
signs knows how very difficult it is to 
sign and speak at the time. In C; 
fornia there is a minister, Rev. G. H. 
Ferber, who can do this perfectly. 
Using the spoken and sign language 
simultaneously, Mr. Ferber preaches 
to large congregations of both deaf and 
hearing people, to the complete un- 
derstanding and satisfaction of both. 


Learn English 


Every deaf person desires to learn 
English but not every one tries to learn 
it. Some are expecting to find it done 
up in a package as though it had come 
The combination service is held the | from Santa Claus, others think they 
first Sunday evening of every month in | ™&Y; absorb it. There is no royal 
the Redeemer Lutheran Church at | 02d to learning English. It isahard | that are supposed to be a part of the 
. 5 and difficult road. “Those who really | perfect gentleman. _ It is the inside of 
South Gate, near Los Angeles. 4 s) o 
i try and keep trying will succeed, all | the man that counts, of course, and if 
others will fail. that inside is not what it ought to be, 
el p Those who read English for the | no amountof polish will make a gentle- 
The rhythm work carried out at this | iudiced ones, of course, who belittle | purpose of observing it; spell it for] men of him, ‘but diamonds in the 
School is very ilar to that at. the the English immigrant, and doubt their | the purpose of using it and having rough are not nearly so valuable “as 
Minnesota School, and Mr. Stevenson | ability to become successful farmers, Practice in it; and those who write|they are when smoothed up and | 
has very well stated the objects we have | pecially those from other walks of English hoping to perfect themselves | the polish doesn’t cost anything ex- 
The attempt to teach sing- | life. To these we commend the care- | in it have much to hope for. Those | cept a little bit of attention and care. 
ing to deaf children, as practiced in | ful consideration of the following: re- who do none of these things have no- “As I grow older I am_ putting 
some schools, is merely show work, cords. In sixteen years the world’s thing to hope for. No one can help | greater stress than ever on character | 
and, if possible of attainment, is a] Wheat championship at the Chicago | those who will not help themselves; | for the simple reason that I am find- | 
waste of the pupils’ time and of no International Show has been won by | all can help those who will help them-| ing out that on it depends everything 
practical value. Canada tourteen times, and of these| selves. It is a matter of power, back | absolutely.’” 
fourteen championships eleven were | bone and gray matter.—The Ohio paheae ee 
won for us by English immigrants. | Chronicle. 
And now, at Ottawa, another English- 
are 7,800,000 rats in Detroit, which epornamied Hlomerdew, a camied Excelsior Mark 
, > off the honors, with his pen of white . ADS , 4 5 Gin, 
do damage to the extent of $60,000, | leghorns, at the egg-laying competition | , We often hear it said that there is} The National Fraternal Society of 
000 a year. What puzzles us is, why | which was open to all Canada. The | 2!ways room atthe top. This may be | the Deaf is on the verge of the million 
the enumerator did not kill each rat | significant thing is that some of these | te, yet only few can ever hope to ar- | dollar mark. According to the Feb- | 
when he counted it. ; rive there. But whether or not there | ruary issuc of ““The Frat,’’ the balance 
champions are not from the ranks of | F f iS 3) 
oe is room at the top, there is room for | in all funds totals $978,335.77—S2l, 
farmers, but from other walks in life, tf A 
and they have in afew years mastered | ¢vetybody to travel towards the top, | 664.23 short of the even million At 
the secrets of successful farming suffi- and that is even better; forthe stimu- | the average rate of increase, the climb 7 
ciently to win against all comers. We | u's of aspiration is more to be desired | to seven figures will be attained in wo 
might add that two or three of these | than to abide on the dead level of ulti- | months. _ ens a 7 
immigrants are or were premiers of | ™ate attainment. As Paul says, “‘not} There is no organization of the !eal 
; » high | #8 if Thad already attained, but I press | in all the world that can equal the record 
provinces, and others occupy high 5 Hl this 
positions in political, commercial and | Onward. : of progress bythe N.F.S.D. All! 
financial circles. This truth is no Jess true in halls of | has been done in a le over a quarter 
learning than on the campus, or on the | of a century—in less time, if we take 
=a forum, or in the mart. It is not the | into consideration thatall legal requite- 
We are told of an American who | possession of knowledge so much as| ments were not fulfilled for scveral 
was ing Old London, and got in| the joy of progress, the broadening of | years after the Society was founded. : 
wrong with the attendant of one of the | mental capacity, the climbing to evet| The main purpose of the N. I’. 5. 
fine art galleries of the Metropolis. | higher heights, the grasping after the | D. isto provide, in a measure, for = 
Running hastily through the halls | great beyond, that is the chief stimulus | loved ones when the inevitable end that 
where some of the world’s master- | to study and investigation. _ Itis pleas- | comes to all humanity has been reach- § 
pieces of art were hanging, and taking | ing to know a fact is ajoy unspeak- | ed. But it does more, by ericourag- 
a brief, mechanical view of them, he | able to search ing thrift, and promoting friendly, 
left the building. Before taking his helpful, social relations among itmem- 
departure, however, he said to the | would be miserable indeed who, if | bers. 
custodian at the door: ““There’s not | that were possible, had compassed all| It makes its approaches to the une 
a thing here worth seeing, not athing.”’ | knowledge, for whom there no new | affilated deaf entirely upon its merit 35 | 
This was what, in common parlance | attainment orhigher aspiration, no new |a provident society. There is "0 © 
might have been called a slam at the | heights to scale, no new sensations to nigger in the woodpile.’’ Ir wins 
art gallery. The caretaker, however, | feel. A great philosopher was once success because it deserves it. 
got even with the man who made the! asked which he would prefer if the ; Illinois Advance 


Dr. Argo’s Advice To A 
Student 
“Above all things, my dear boy, | 
cultivate carefully all those little out- | 
ward graces of manner and conduct 


There are people, ignorant or pre- 


N.F.S.D. Near $1,000, 100 


Aschool exchange says that there 


There are poisonous herbs and there 
are poisonous books. To kill our 
ideals and to wipe out our faith in hu- 
manity is worse that to war against the 
life ofthe body. And the poison may 
linger long inthe system even afterwe 
have sought the antidote. 


Dr. Jones, Superintendent of the 
Ohio School, while returning from 
church two or three weeks ago, was 
held up by two bandits, who demanded 
his money or his life, or whatever the 
present-day formula is. He flatly re- 
fused to eitherhold up his hands or 
to hand out his money. We presume 
he told them that he was a teacher, 
and they concluded that it was not 
worth their while to investigate further. 
They knew you can’t get blood out of 
a stone. We (the editonal “‘we’’ 
meaning 1) might say thatnoone ever 


Yntario Anne 


= = nat 
‘on of the Weuf | held for prizes. Then a good day it 
senate ‘ planned for the junior girls, a 


> OFFICES. rane 
* soy, Barwon CM Couelttan A.D. tie | BOYS and the baby boys and girls. The 
Hox. Pussies Geo. F- Srew air. ville | boys and girls are trying hard to get 
pos sss .| in such condition that they may break 
5 Meter: the records set last year. 
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The prize committee have made a 
very happy selection of prizes. The 
two major prizes are two very nice 
cups donated by the Superintendent. 
The other prizes in the various groups 
are ones which any boy or girl might 
well covet. ‘The prizes have been on 
display in the dining room for the past 
few days in a glass case decorated 
with the school colors. 

A tew bird -houses have been plac- 
ed about the grounds. Over fifty 
kinds of birds have been seen and re- 
cognized by the pupils of the senior 

| department. ‘Trust the boys to find 
out the nests. They often show im- 
Patience because every day they ex- 
Pect to see baby birds. A few of the 
birds seen are goldfinches, warblers, 
hawks, redstarts, tanagers, thrushes, 
Phoebes, creepers, kinglets, killdeers, 
wrens, flickers, swallows, martins and 
meadowlarks. 

Recently a ground hog made its ap- 
pearance near Wood Hall. The i 
termediate boys had great fun devising 
traps for it but with no success. The 
little boys are having even-more fun 
trying to catch the animal. “They are 
greatly interested in the baby birds and 
when another nest hatches they al- 
most go into fits. 

‘The standard attraction is the biplane 
which never seems to be out of the 
air over the bay, our grounds, the city 
and the fairgrounds. The younger 
children had a real big day when they 
were taken for a visit to the landing 
field just across from the O.S.D. farm. 

The senior softball schedule has 


Scnoo. Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 
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‘To Parents AND GuARDIANs: 

School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 20th, and the pupils will 
go home on the 19th and 20th. 
Circulars have been sent to every par- 
ent or guardian giving the exact time 
when his or her child will arrive at 
the home station. 

An officer of the School will ac- 
company those who are to travel on 
the Main Lines of Railway, taking 
care of them and their baggage to the 
points agreed upon. 

‘The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to isSue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
12th, 1928. 

It is important that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the 
station when -the train arrives. If 
your child does nét arrive on the train 
stipulated, telegraph this office prompt- 
ly. 

‘The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Remit 
amount of fare. to. the Bursar, by 
Post Office Order, Postal Notes or 
Registered Letter. “This is impor- 
tant 

We wish to emphasize the very 
great importance of parents sending us 
the amount of the railway fare prompt- | driven in the rails by Donald Smuth, 
ly. ‘he earlier they send it the more | who was later called Lord Stratchona. 
they will assist us in making our ar-| ‘This railway opened up valuable land 
ringementshere. © Parents should read | and connected the eastern provinces 
carefully the circulars that have | with British Columbia, and also prov- 
been sentthem regarding the closing of | ided a more direct route to China. 
School and the home-going of the pu- —Leonard Brown. 
pils. The next term will being on Wed- 
Sept. 12th, and [ trust all the 
pupils will be sent back promptty. 

|.cave the red ticket on the trunk— 
it enables us to trace missing baggage. 

Yours faithfully. 
C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent. 


to the Maple Leafs captained by 


Harvey Henderson. 


C.P.R. Co. was given the contract 
and work began at both ends. In 
November 1885 the last spike was 


| —Lord Selkirk was the founder of 

| the first colony in Western Canada in 
1811. He bought 100,000 acres of 
land from the Hudson Bay Co, along 
the Red River. He brought out the 
settlers but they were several times 
driven back by the half-breeds. They 
always came back and planted their 
crops there. Once a plague of grass- 
hoppers destroyed their crops and 
twice the Red River overflowed and 
flooded their farms, but the  settle- 
ment grew and finally became the 
province of Manitoba. That was 
how Manitoba became 4 province, 
The first governor of Manitoba was 
Adams Archibald. —Carman Quinn 
, 


Protecting the Birds 
I have often seen in the newspapers, 
and also in papers issued by the Game 
and Fisheries Bureau, that our birds 
are decreasing in numbers, and that 
some of them are almost extinct. 
LT once read in the Toronto Globe 


Home News 
¢ going to having any more 
‘Who is in charge of my 
hese are the questions that the 
children are asking now. Of 
hey want to see another mo- 
picture before school closes and 
iid like to know just who is going 
take them home. 
Uhe boys and girls of the graduat- 
class have just completed their 
examinations. All of the class are 
ig to make high enough marks 
scntitle them to Entrance standing. 
\ demonstration of the rhythm 
‘tk of the School is being given next 


bean completed with the laurels going | 
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our birds which are in danger of ex-|- 


tinction. The Government has allot- 
ted many acres of land to Mr. Miner 
who lives in Kingsville, Ontario, and 
out of these grounds Mr. Miner. 
has constructed an excellent bird sanc- 
tuary. Now the Canadian Govern- 
ment has followed Mr. Miner's lead, 
and established bird sanctuaries all over 
the country. Wardens are employed 
by the Government to look after these 
sanctuaries, and also to see that ng-one 
kills the games birds out of season. 
The Government is also, asking the 
public to co-operate’ in saving our 
birds. The Boy Scout Organization 
is also a great help in this away. 
During the winter many scout clubs 
are employed in making bird houses, 
which they sell to people. Many 
schools and school children can help 
to protect our birds by’ making bird 
houses and feeding the birds. They 
will earn the birds’ friendship and also 
have good times observing their habits 
of mating, feeding, and caring for the 
young. Now the Toronto Globe in 
its ‘Circle of Young Canada’’ page 
has started a bird club. I am glad of 
this as I want to see our birds protect- 
ed. Inthe O.S.D. Carpenter Shop 
many boys have built bird houses. 
One boy has built a magnificent eight 
roomed Martin house. ‘Thissummer 
OF next we expect and hope to sce 
many birds around the school as there 
will be many bird houses put out. 
Robert H. Robertson. 
Mr. Biancuarp’s CLaAss m 
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are very lonesome for us. When I 
go home, | shall meet my friends and 
we will play softball against each other. 
Every Saturday the carpenter takes the 
trunks which are broken to the carpen- 
ter-shop to fix them. Mrs.Glenn has 
asked the boys to give her their shirts 
and she puts them into the laundry to 
wash them, Then the girls will iron 
them In a few weeks we shall pack 
our clothes into trunks. Every day 
we are thinking about going home and 
talking to each other about it. This 
is the last local I shali write this year. 

—Donat Joseph Maitre. 


—I am going to tell you about home. 
In two weeks the girls and boys will try 
their examinations. We shall be glad 
to go home in twenty-cight days. We 
shall pack our trunks soon now. Then 
on Saturday some boys will carry the 
girls’ trunks and put them on the lawn 
near the sidewalks. The men will 
put the trunks in the trucks and take 
them to the station. We shall be very 
glad to see our parents again. —Helena 
Agopsowicz. 

True Courtesy 

A Canadian lady living in Japan 
found Japanese courtesy all that it had 
been acclaimed and more. One of 
her tradesmen insisted on her using his 
telephone whenever she wished and 
even established a messenger service 
among his numeroussons and daugh- 
ters so that her friends might call_her 
up. At any time of the day, when- 
ever she was wanted on the phone, 
one of the youngsters would come 
clattering down the road on his wooden 
geta and announce in a_ shrill little 
voice:, “‘Okusan, Denwa yo!’ — 
‘Telephone, lady."’ When the for- 
cign lady offered to pay the willing 
messengers for their neighborly service 
they not only refused the money, but 


W 


eck before the staff of the literary 
department. 

let's hope for a warm, sunny day 
for Junethe second for the Annual 
field Day takes place then. 

Uhe printing office has supplied ar- 
'ractive “programs, score cards and 
Printed ribbons. There are thirty-one 
events in which competition will be 


that for the last forty-five years the 
number of our bluebirds has been 
greatly diminished; whereas about 
twenty or forty years ago they could | 
be seen in great numbers, but now we ; 

seldom see a flock of them. Mr. koffend their father. loe 
Miner a great Canadian Naturalist has | reward courtesy with money! 


seemed highly offended. Her Japanese 
servanthastened to explain. ““Okusan 
should not do that,”” said he. 


At 


‘been asking the Government to estab- | which the lady concluded that we 


lish sanctuaries for our birds through- Canadians have much to learn from 
out the Dominion to protect many of our Japanese friends. 


Ie! 
would be very rude, and she would — 
One does not ; 


The deepest sympathy of the staff 
and pupils is extended to Miss Bawden 
in the death of her father, who passed 
away last Saturday after a bief illness. 

The deceased, who was very highly 
esteemed, had reached the unusual 
age of eighty-five years, having re- 
tired from active business several 
years ago. Though born in England, : 
he had lived in Ontario practically all 
his life. The interment took place 
on Tuesday morning, May 29, in St. 

Michael’s Cemetery. He is survived 
by four sons and four daughters, five 
of whom reside in Belleville. Mrs. 

Bawden passed away less than two 
years ago. 


Let the Sunshine In! 


It pays to wear a smiling’ face 
And laugh our troubles 
down, 
For all little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 
Beneath the magic of a smile 
Our doubrs will fade away, 
As melts the frost in early 
spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to make a worthy 
cause, 
By helping it, our own; 
To give the current of our 
lives 
A true and noble tone. 
It pays to comfort heavy . 
hearts 
Oppressed with dull despair, 
And leave in sorrow-darkened 
lives 
A gleam of brightness there. 


It pays to give a helping hand 
To eager, earnest youth, 

To note, with all their way- 

wardness, 

Their courage and their truth; 

To strive with sympathy and love 
Their confidence to win. 

It pays to open wide the heart 
And let the sunshine in. 


The Farmer’s Fortune _ 


A farmer lay dying, and called his 
sons about him. “‘All that I have,’” 
the said, “‘I leave to you. You will 
find it in the orchard.’’ 

‘The boys thought their father must 
have saved up a fortune. 

If he had hidden it in the orchard, 
it must be buried in the soil. 

So they got spades, and dug, and 
dug, hoping to find a pot of gold. 

When they had dug all over the 
orchard once, they began again, and 
dug deeper. 

Bur no pot of gold did they find. 

Thinking their father had been 
dreaming, they at last gave up the 
search. 

That year the trees grew as they 
had never grown before. 

In blossoming time they were like 
great bougets. 

‘Fhe summer passed, and the fruit 
grew large and ripe. The trees were 
loaded to the ground with it. = 

When the boys gathered itin, they 
said, “This was what our father 
meant.’” 

“All he had was in his orchard. 
But.we had to dig to make the soil 
give it up to us.’” 


Grit is greater than abili the man 
who knows how to “'stick’’ will ac- 
«complish things which men of twit 
| the ability will fail todo. 


Every step forward is the starting 
point for another. “The man who 
keeps yoing will travel far. 


To enjoy one’s business is worth 
more than gold. To be glad of the 
chance to toil is to bring much joy and 
profit into life. 


There's wind in the willows 
And blue in the sky 

And over the meadows 

The bobolinks fly ; 


There are bees in the blossoms 
And everywhere 
~ Plenty of sunshine 
And springin the air. 


My feet are so light! 
My heart is so gay! 
I want to be singing 


fie yest 

‘The'bobolinks’ way! “‘Now,”’ said Mother, “‘we'll have 
To be swinging and singing to pretend that we are out on the high- 

And never be still! «| way driving tothe country. Get your 
There’s wind in the willows automobiles! : Roger stared at the circle of ripples 

And green on the hill! Jimmie and Paul and Joe each got | that the green duck had left behind. 

on one of their toy automobiles and] “‘Clean up! clean up!*? quacked | mother said, “‘Sammie, when you 
circled around the room. “‘Honk! | the duck, coming up in another place | in to supper tonight, be sure and bring 
Honk!"’ they cried. and disappearing again. your bat and ball into the house, for | 

“Here we are,’’ called Mother, Roger called to the other children. | think it is going to snow tonight,” 
“‘let’s get out, for we must build our | “‘This would bea beautlful place for j “‘All right, Mother,’’ ‘answered Sam. 
farm. Get the blocks!’” our picnic,’’ he explained, we|my. “I wilk” 

They all sat on the floor, and for an | would clean it up.’" But he played with Rover, his dog, | 
bed the sleep out of his eyes. The | hour the boys were busy with their} ‘The children began to gather up the | until supper was ready. mn when | 
sun streaming brightly through the | blocks, making fences and houses and | torn Papers and scraps of lunch: and | he was called he hurried into the house 
open window lighted the faces of his] chicken coopsand putting toy ehick- | threw them into the waste can. Ina | and quite forgot about his ball and bat, 
two brothers who slept in their small | ens, left from Easter, in the coops, | very short time the place was clean and | He did not remember them for several 
white beds beside him. Paul was four | and candy eggs in the nests. ‘They tidy. weeks. The night that his mother 
and Joe justtwo years old. Jimmie] put cows and horses in the make- “This is ideal,” declared Cousin | had spoken to him about them it 
jumped out of bed and ran to wake | believe pasture, and their china pig | Helen, as she looked atthe fresh grass, | snowed very hard all night long. In_ 
them. banks in the pigpens. Soon all the | the dancing blue water of the lake, and | the morning Sammy was so interested 

“Get up, Paul! Wake up, Joe!’’ | animals in the nursery, except the|the beautiful green duck bobbing up | in getting his sled out that he forget 
he cried. “‘See what a pretty day it is} circus animals, who of course were | and down. “Each of you children | about the ball and bat which were hy. 
deserves a prize, but as I have only 


for our picnic."’ not suitable on a farm, were in their ing under the snow. When he did | 
Yes,there was to be a picnic. Moth- | proper places. one, you will have to divide it. Luck- | remember them he could not think just 


er had promised to take the three little | They gathered the eggs and had | ily, it is a box of candy.’* where they were. He dug a good q 
boys out to the country for the day, | fresh milk in a little bucket just as if The four little friends had a jolly | many holes in the snow, trying to find 
sai where they could wade in a brook, | they had got it from a farmer who picnic that June day. Whenthey were |them. But not a ign of them could | 
‘ run in the woods and watch the birds | had milked the cow. Then they put | ready to go home, they gathered upall |he see. So it was spring) before he _ 
and butterflies. Mother had said thar | the tablecloth on the floor and spread | of their papers and their scraps, and left | found them. They were‘quite spoil- 
she would ask some kind farmer to sell | out all the good things to eat from the | the place as neat as they would have | ed by that time. 
them eggs, and that maybe he would baat a true Picnic pe and they | liked to find 

let them go to the nests in the hen-| even drank the milk that they had in pee era 

house and gatacr the eggs from the | the bucket. Eveyrthing tasted better Tumble-Time The Sheep and the Horn 
very place where the hens had laid | than anything they had ever eaten be- %Y Polly Chase Little Boy Blue put his horn on 
them. How good these fresh egys | fore, and a little while after luncheon Bedtime isssTumblectime. the grass. Then he went away to | 
would taste for breakfast tomorrow | Mother let them put on their bathing Belorenhe ighttarelon ie play. Black Sheep found the hom. 


morning! suits and they pretended that they We tumble up and tumble down, She told herself.that there was Litle 


vi So Paul and Joe tumbled out of bed | were bathing in the rain and wading . Boy Blue's horn and she would hide | 
4, and, with the exception of Christmas | in the creek but it was really the bath- And jump and bump and shout. it under the haystack. 


morning, they had never dressedthem-|tub. Mother took a kodak photo- So Black Sheep hid the horn under 
selves with such eagerness and haste. | graph of them by time exposure so that the haystack, Then she went away 
As soon as they had finished break-| they should have a picture by which to-the meadow to eat grass. 

% fast, they all went outto the kitchen | to remember the day. Little Boy Blue came back. He 
to watch Mother make the sandwich-| _Afterthey had gathered up the picnic asked himself where Black Sheep 
es and lay out the other good things to | scraps and put them back in the basket, was. He told himself that she was 
eat for the picnic. Jimmie and Paul | they got on their toy automobiles again gone and he must blow his horn. He | 
Seated themselves at the kitchen table, | and pretended to drive back to town. asked himself where his horn was. 4 

£ and Joe sat in his high chair as good as | By thattime the sun had come out Little Boy Blue looked and looked 

Goi} could be. Mother let Jimmie help | again and the city was coo! and fresh for his horn but he could not find it. 

; wrap)the sandwiches neatly in waxed | after being washed in the rain. ‘The He looked in the tall grass, but it was _ 
paper and Paul put them in the bas- | make-believe picnic had been as much not there. He looked in the garden, | 
ket. Everything looked good enough | fun as the real one. And the real pic- but it was not there. He looked 
for kings, even Joe's plain bread and | nic was still to come. aaa oe under the big tree, but it was not 
butrer, for he was too little to eat the see The Humming Bird __ | there. 


food that Jimmie and Paul could have. . FE Have you ever seen the h in} He began to cry. A man sawhim. | 
When everything was ready, Moth- The Green Duck bird? [eis a very tiny ne a fe He asked him why he cried: | ittle 
er helped the boys to wash their faces By Virginia Straight very fast. Its wings make a buzzing | Boy Blue told him thar Black Sheep 
and hands again, for they already had] “The four little friends of Primrose | sound. They move so fast that you | Was gone and he could not find his 
their baths, and put on their clean| Place were very happy one bright | cannot see them. horn. 
suits. Paul wore a yellow linen suit] June morning. They had come to} “The humming bird likes flowers. It] ‘The man told him not to cry. He 
with astarched white collar. Joe wore | the park fora nic_with Rosemary | likes flowers that have a trumpet shape. | told him that he saw a horn under the 
light blue rompers with a rabbit made | and Roger's cousin Helen. There is sweet nectar in the trumpets. | haystack. 
of white cloth on each pocket. he] ‘What a fine day for our picnic!” | ‘The humming bird has a long bill. | __ Little Boy ‘Blue found the hom. 
boys looked fine for the picnic. | exclaimed Roger. It sticks its bill into the trumpets. It] He tooted it. Then Big Dog came 
Mother put their bathing suits in a] “Everything is so beautiful!” cried drinks the nectar. It find tiny bugsin | 4nd chased Black Sheep out of the 
bag with a towel, and got out their Rosemary. the trumpets, too. It does not perch | meadow. 
kodak. They went downtothestreet} ‘The water in the lake dances and | on atwig while it eats. Its wings hold 
sparkles," added Margery. it up. 


e oe and hopped on a car. 
Soon they were on their way. ie trees are so fresh and}. Mother and Father Humming Bird 
”” said Ted. have a tiny nest. 


They had not gone many miles 
Vhere shall we eat?’” asked Ir is not easy to find. It looks like 


when they heard a low rumble from 
the sky. The sound grew louder and | Cousin Helen. “I will give a prize|the bark of a tree. Itis lined with 
tothe one who finds the prettiest spot.’* 


The Picnic 


By Milam Hamill Varner 
Early on a very warm summer day 
Jimmie White, who was six years old, 
awoke it his home in the city and rub- 


—_+--_ 


We tumble out and tumble in, 
And tumble over each other, 

We throw the pillows everywhere, 
And tumble on top of Mother. 


Then whischt! the light goes out at 
last, 

And we must stop our tumble. 

The sleepy darkness buzzes past 

Like bumblebees that bzz... like... 
bees 

That buzz... like. .bees..that..b-u-m- 

b-b-l-e. 


The boy who is too big to see little 
things is not big enough to make 2 
success of life. Success is a series ] 
little things well done. 


gre 


nearer. “‘It sounds like a giant roar- 


mea Seg att pee tu down. Two tiny white eggs are in ee 

ry ing,”’ Jimmie said. Then the sun The children scattered, Tunning | the nest. The eggs look like small + 

Rs was darkened and pitter, patter, pit-| along one leafy path after another. | white beans. The Paddling Pool 
ter, raindrops fell upon the roof of 


‘They all came back to Cousin Helen 
to report. 

“‘I found a beautiful place with a 
tustic seat,’’ announced Ted, ‘‘but 
semeone has cut initials all over seat.’” 
“I found a very pretty spot with a 
mossy log in it, but some picnickers 


Soon two baby humming birds hatch | If you find a paddling pool, 
from the eggs. Mother and Father | Dabble your toes to make them cool. 
Humming Bird feed them nectar. | Splash! Splash! Splash! 
‘They feed them tiny bugs. Soon the | Kick up your feet and scatter the spray- 
baby humming birds will grow up. In! Oh, what fun for a bright sunny da 
the fall they will fly south to spend the | Splash! Splash! Splash! 
—E. M. Adams 


the car. A thunder storm had over- 
taken the picnic party. 
‘Lam afraid we shall have to go 
home,’” Mother told the boys. 
, It was very hard to bear. ‘The 
" brook, the woods, the birds and but- 


winter. 


The Story of “Rags” 

He was found one day ina London 
street without Seah Sie. His 

| Coat was and dirty, and h 

"iBoked very sad. Siena 


| Some one gave him the name: ol 


| 


‘There are | r "| Rags, and when you think it over you 
: en ; y 
pai his re ss ’ will agree that it was a Very good 


He can march in the queue Ras was an Engli i 
i 5 glish sheep-dog |i 
4 ei ic a ae ee, ‘Bobbo in the story published in our 


last issue. And no one knew on which 
had von ee haraihe canada: farm he had once helped to tend the 
tell them. 
i He Sa (ollaisieae die | Atthat time the men at a London 
—John Oxenham in Everyland. | foaucncipeanle who were going away 
The Fairy at the Well | giyen the job. A money-box was 
There was once a widow who had | Stfapped to his back, and he was taught 
like her mother, very proud and_ ll. | Where a train was waiting to start. 
tempered; but the younger was gentle The money was to be used to buy 
‘The mother loved her elder daugh- ‘who had lost their fathers and mothers. 
ter, and gave her all she wanted. But! Rags soon learnt to do his work 
het work hard all day inthe kitchen, | #long the platform, watching the 
1 a day the poor girl was forc- People. If he saw a man feeling in 
water from the well, which was more him and looked up in his face. 
than a mile from the house. | He would do the same to any lady 
anold woman came up to herandask-! Very often he went into the train 
ed for a drink from her pitcher. and walked along the passage at the 


Aad in cock lelent binge sheep; and, of course, he could not 
He con tollowethe icine: | station wanted a dog to collect money 

So Rags was brought along and was 
two daughters. The elder girl was |? g0 slowly along the platform 
ed pleasenele é food and clothes for boys and girls 
she hated the younger gitl, and made | Ye"Y well. He would walk slowly 
ed to go with a large pitcher to. bring his pocket, he always stopped beside 

One day as she stood near the well Who opened her bag or her purse. 


pleasant smile’* and she held the pit- his box, and then stroke his head or 
cher to the woman's mouth while she Cae oe he rae 
drank, ! vays knev OX was 
Ww en she was finished drinking full. Then he would trot away to get 
echn sai In een (peisau PEG pean cae ons bo wait 
indness | will give you a gift ith ie = 
Pe ord eu eM eRe CLP a can mit HOROE Nee Gr 
Py lines tae See the row, and when his turn came he 

As soon as the girl reached home Put his fore-paws on the little shelf 
her mother. ain to scold her for before the window of the ticket-office. 
being so late. ““L_ amsorry, mother,”” | .. He looked in at the clerk, and was 
thesaid, “‘that I have been'so long,’ | given, not a ticket, but a biscuit. — 
and as she spoke there fell from her _ After that he often went tothe eke 
tips two pearls, two diamonds, two’ crocs; ah if hes ree Saas ha 
tubies, wo roses, and two forget-me- woul irk to let them know he ‘ha 
ots. |come, _ oe 
The woman gazed at her in great! Sometimes the King and Queen 
wonder **How is this, my dear | Came to this station to go away by 
child?”’ she said, in a pleasant tone. | train. They always asked for Rags; 
The wirl told her all about the old | 42nd when he was brought ro them they 
Woman at the well; and when her | clapped his head and gave him money. 
Moty was over a heap of pretty flowers | 7 Sad ee Rags was Billed mhilsien 
Bie BIR eh oeles) OL Pay Cesc alaiadationee Bots her had 
vlours |ay at her feet. 5 . 

The mother at once sought: out her | done good ae and hetped eolmake 
aughter, gave her a pitcher, | ™any poor boys and girls very happy 
and told her to go at once to the well. | BAS ene 

Gold 


vl on't go,”” said the girl. 
‘You must, and at once,” said her : 
Mother stamping her foot. Gold is found in mountains and 
if I must,”’ replied the girl, | rivers. Deep holes are dug in the 
will ‘ake this small silver bottle in- | mountains. They are called gold 
Sead 0! the large ugly heavy pitcher.’’ | min The miners use lights to see 
OF she went with her nose in the and picks to work with. The gold is 
As sewn as she came to the well! found in rocks. The rocks are pick- 
the met 4 lady in very fine clothes, | ed out and put into small cars. The 
Who asked for a drink of water from | cars are pulled up on top of the 
t bottle ground. The rocks are crushed into 
‘Do sou think I have come here | sand. ‘The sand is put into a hot fire 
0 draw water for you?’’ cried the | is a large pan. The gold melts and 
Girl in a passion. ‘You may  bor- | runs away from the sand. _ 
fow the bostle if you must, but you| Sometimes gold comes from rivers. 
all draw the water for yourself.’” ‘The sand and dirt are taken from the 
In return for your rudeness,”’ said | rivers and put into a large slanting 
“‘T will give you a gift which | pan. Water is poured over the sand and 
notenjoy. With every word | dirt. It washes them away from 
a snake or a toad shall fall | the gold. ; 
mouth, The gold is made into small bars. 
AS soon as the girl reached home | These bars are sent to the mints and 
mother cried, “Well, daughter, | factories. Gold is made into. money 
Mat did vou do?” at the mints. It is made into jewelry 
Well, mother-——” began the |at the factories. Did you ever see 
; any gold money? 


“Cenainly,’’? said the girl, with a side. People would drop money into | 


for insec 


dessert. 


the bird 


t life on 


trunk 


Nature’s Check on Insects 

Woodpeckers search out and de- The common barn 
-swallo| 

Stroy many destructive forms of insect 

ie which taro Sines Reeeotere ly meant when we speak of 

ng sharp bills, their barbed tongues, | jj i i 

‘clit claws, and even their tails, Eee ole 

» being especially adapted to this pur- 

Pose. In climbing the woodpecker | ieut and hard-working of bit 

spe in part oi ue a feather for] ‘The gwallow’s feathers 

support. The nuthatches, brown creep- H 

erty’ chickadees, and Kinglets are | Det colored. Its back ‘a 

other bird species which are enlisted 

with the woodpeckers in the search 


and limb. 


“Ina single day.a chickadee will some- 
times eat more than four hundred eggs 
tofthe apple plant-louse i 
Clarence M. Weed, ‘‘wh through- 
out the winter one will destzoy an 
immense number of the eggs of the 
caukerworm.”” x 
In the winter a dozen or more | © the swallow Tor destroying 
woodpeckers and chickadees are often 
found patrolling the forests together 
and searching out from their hiding 
places the eggs which insects have laid 
in the bark for spring sun to hatch out, 
The flicker eats beetles, moths, butter- 
flies and a variety‘of other insects and 
is not averse to a touch of wild fruitas 


But when he can find them 


creates 


with 
great 


among the workers in the ant colony. 
Word is quickly carried down to those} There are usually five or | 


below of their danger. 


lowed. 


tiny pests. 


he likes nothing so well as ants. By 
tearing up the hi 


his long bill 
commotion 


i This brings | speckled with gray and orang] 
the ants swarming up to the surface | ina nest. 
to find out what is the matter, when 
| they are in turn quickly seized on the 
flicker’s long, sticky tongue and swal- 


Many insects deposit their eggs on 
terminal leaves and twigs so that their 
offspring may have tender buds and 
| foliage to feed upon. 
| seems to have been given tothe vireos| Many, many years ago a f; 
jand warblers of keeping down these | beautiful baby from the casi 
Darting to and fro among | English king. This fairy 


Special charge 


the foliage may also be seen the robins, 
bluebirds, thrushes, wrens, cat-birds, 


orioles, tanagers, and others, on the | Man who was plowing inthe fi 


constant hunt for larger flies und 


other inse 


cts. 


‘The swallows, swifts, martins and 
nighthawks are among the special en- 


mies of ff 


|tireless on the w 


lying in 


s; th 
» Ski 


© swallows, 
mming over 


marsh, field or water; the martins, 
| sweeping the air above our gardens, 
and the chimney swifts circling above 


and about our homes. 


At night the 


| whip-poor-wills and the nighthawks 
toil while other kinds are sleeping. 

On roof or wire or other puint ot 
vantage throughout the day perch the 
kingbirds, phoebes and other hunters 
of the larger flying insects, ever ready 
to swoop down on their prey, return- 


ing to their lookout 


anothe: 
Ins. 
ormous 


their own 


cts if unchecked increase 


to wait for 


en- 


It is said that Canada 
loses $180,000,000 a year in her crops 
and forests through 
bird life there is little doubt that the 
insects would have things even more 


way. 


nsects. Bur for 


During the settlement of the Ameri- 
can state of Utah, myriads of black 
crickets streamed down the hillsides 
and wrought such havec with the 
crops that waving Wheat fields were 
shorn bare tothe ground in a single 
day, as though the land had not been 


planted. 


When the same thing hap- !) 


pened again in the following season 
the settlers were in despair. “Phen it 


was that Hocks of Franklin gulls ap-' 
peared on the scene and fed §0 greed- 


ily on the crickets that the pest was 
So sigrally were the sett- 


overcome. 


lers served by the bla 


hi 


that a momument has been 
these birds in Salt Lake City. 


There are no regtets for work well Unawas full ot joy. George w| 


done. 


ded gulls 
n_ erected to 


The Swallow 


low. It is avery lively and y 


quickly it can hardly be seen, 
The swallow is one of th 


are steel-blue, its forehead a 
are red and the under parts ai 
red. 3 
Its wings are long and poi 
it has a deeply forked tail. 
The swallow never takes 
but it lives on insects that we 
the fruit, and in this way it n 
useful. 
The farmer is very much 


‘The barn-swallow finds ap) 
up in a barn, or under the e| 
its nest. It makes the outsi 
nest of straw and sticks. The| 
carries moist earth in its bill, 
fully spreads this mud over tl 
of the nest. 
After the mud is well hard 
swallow lines the nest with s¢ 
ers. 

The swallow is sometimes| 
mud-mason, because it plaste 
with mud, 


‘The swallow teaches the yo) 
to fly as soon as they are able 
their nest. 


St. George and the Di 


wicked. She took the little 
left it in an old field. By | 


the baby. He took ithome. 
ed it George. George lived 
plowman many years. Hedi 
to be a plowman himself. _H| 
to become a brave knight and 
people who were not as stroi| 
was, : 

He went to the court of th¢ 
Queen" and became one 
knights. 

One day a lady whose nai 
Una came to the queen. § 
very sad and in much troub| 
told the queen that her parent} 
prison in a castle far away. 
| ugly dragon guarded the castle 

ed everybody who came near 

George said he would go w 
and kill the wicked dragon. 
Una's parents would be free 
was very happy. 

George put on a bright shin) 
or. He buckled on his swe 
went with Una to seek the dra 

When George came near ¢] 
he heard a terrible roar. He 
dragon. It was so large it lod 
a mountain. It had scales lil 
over its body. Its wings were! 
sails of a ship. Its tail was spa 
and black. 
It had three rows of iron 
The teeth had much flesh an 
between them because the dra 
eaten many people, Its eyes w 
fire, and its breath was fire and| 
| George was notafraid of the 
ragon. It rushed at George. 
| had a hard, fierce combat. 
tbat lasted for three days 
‘ grew very weak and Una felta 

would lose. He still fought 
‘and after a while the great dra 
killed. Una's parents were fr 


ward called St. George. —Sele 


“There's Wind In 
The Willows 
Edna Howe 


i e nder a big oak tree, 
The ios : oc na coe 


And over the meadows ss ‘ ; ae | with newspapers. {2 
em i Ra, if | Roger found a pretty spot on the |: 

‘The bobolinks fly; agai ore rap gl ceili ioe Ki 

stood looking at the ducks drifting 

about the lake or diving into the water, 

he said half aloud: | ‘“This would have 

And spring in the air. been agood place to spread our picnic 

My test are so light! feast if someone, had not littered the 

My heart isso gay! ing the linch basket, bathing euits and |” One ofthe hocks, ahandsom 
I want to be singing hous cet, ing suits an ine o| le GUCKS, a le green 


0 close to the sh d, : 
i ‘i one, swam to ie lore, ani \ 
‘The bobolinks’ way! “‘Now,”’ said Mother, ‘‘we’ll have cocking a beady eye at Roger, said, Careless Sammy 4 
To be swinging and singing to pretend that we are out on the high-| “‘Why not clean it up?” ‘Then he Sammy was a very careless little boy, 
And never be still! way driving tothe country, Get your | disappeared, headfirst, into the water. | He did not always do what he was told _ 
There's wind in the willows automobiles !’’ 


oger stared at the circle of ripples | to do until it wastoo late. ‘This often. 
Jimmie and Paul and Joe each got | that \the green duck had left behind. | made trouble for him. One day bis 
on one of their toy automobiles and] ‘Clean up! clean up!*? quacked | mother said, ‘‘Sammie, when yo 
circled around the room. “‘Honk! | the duck, coming up in another place | in to supper tonight, besure and b; 
Honk!" they cried. and disappearing again. your bat and ball into the house, fort : 
“Here we are,’’ called Mother, Roger called to the other children. | think it is going to snow tonight.” | 
Early on a very warm summer day | ‘‘let’s get out, for we must build our| *‘This would bea beautiful place for j ‘‘All right, Mother,’’ answered Sam. 
Jimmie White, who wa farm. Get the blocks!’’ our picnic,’’ he explained, ‘‘if we|my. “‘I willt?” : 
awoke it his home in the cit They all sat on the floor, and for an | would clean it up.’* But he played with Rover, his dog, 
bed the sleep out of his s. The | hour the boys were busy with their] ‘The children began to gather up the | until supper was ready. . Then when 
sun streaming brightly through the | blocks, making fences and houses and | torn Papers and scraps of lunch’ and | he was called he hurried into the house | 
open window lighted the faces of his} chickencoopsand putting toy chick- | threw them into the waste can. In a | and quite forgot about his ball and bat, 
two brothers who slept in their small | ens, left from Easter, in the coops, | very short time the place was clean and | He did not remember them for several 
white beds beside him. Paul was four] and candy eggs in the nests. ‘They tidy. weeks. The night that his mother | 
and Joe justtwo years old. Jimmie | put cows and horses in the make- ‘This is ideal,” declared Cousin | had spoken to him about them it 
jumped out of bed and ran to wake | believe pasture, and their china pig | Helen, as she looked atthe fresh grass, | snowed very hard all night long. In | 
th banks in the pigpens. Soon all the | the dancing blue water of the lake, and | the morning Sammy was so interested 
animals in the nursery, except the|the beautiful green duck bobbing up | in getting his sled opt that he forget | 
circus animals, who of course were|and down. “‘Each of you children | about the ball and bat which were ly. 
not suitable on a farm, were in their | deserves a prize, but as I have only | ing under the snow. When he did 
proper places, one, you will have to divide it. Luck- | remember them he could not think just | 
They gathered the eggs and had | ily, it is a box of candy.’* where they were. He dug a good 
fresh milk in a little bucket just as if The four little friends had a jolly | many holes in the snow, trying to find 
they had got it from a farmer who] picnic that Juneday. Whenthey were | them. But not a sign of them could | 
had milked the cow. Then they put | ready to go home, they gathered upall| he see. So it was spring before he _ 
the tablecloth on the floor and spread | of their papers and theirscraps, and left | found them. They were quite spoil- 
out all the good things to eat from the | the place as neut as they would have | ed by that time. 
basket in true Biche style, and they | liked to find it. 
even drank the milk that they had ‘in Jars were 
the bucket. Eveyrthing tasted better Tumble-Time The Sheep and the Horn 
than anything they had ever eaten be- Polly Chase Little Boy Blue put his horn on 
fore, and a little while after luncheon Bedtime is ‘Tumblectime the grass. Then he went away to q 
Mother let them put on their bathing Beforeitheilightare out.” play. Black Sheep found the hom. — 
suits and they pretended that they Weituinble: 5 and tumble down, She told herself.that there was Litle — 


were bathing inthe rain and wading + Z Boy Blue's horn and she sould hide 
in the creek but it was really the bath- And jump and bump and shout. it under the haystack. 


tub. Mother took a kodak photo-| We tumble out and tumble in, So Black Sheep hid the horn under 
graph of them by time exposure sothat] And tumble over each other, the haystack, Then she went away 
they should have a picture by which} We throw the pillows everywhere, | to the meadow to eat grass. ; 
to remember the day. And tumble on top of Mother. Little Boy Blue came back. He 
Afterthey had gathered upthe picnic]... i asked himself where Black Sheep 
scraps and put them backin the basket, | Then whischt! the light goes out atl was He told himself thar sho wa 
they got on their toy automobiles again last, gone and he must blow his horn. He 
nd pretended to drive back to town. And we must stop our tumble. asked himself where his horn was. 
By thattime the sun had come out | The sleepy darkness buzzes past Little Boy Blue looked and looked — 
again and the city was cool and fresh | Like bumblebees that bzz...like... for his horn but he could not find it. 
after being washed in the rain. The bees He looked in the tall grass, but it was 
make-believe picnic had been as much pest buzz--like-.bees..that. -b-u-m- nce there.) He lodked in the! pardeni 
fun as the real one. And the real pic- -b-I-e. but it was not there. He looked 
nic was still to come. Raa 


And green on the hill! 


The Picnic 
By Milam Hamill Varner 


Paul! Wake up, Joe!’’ 
¢ what 2 pretty day it is 
for our picnic,”"” 

Yes,there was to bea picnic. Moth- 
er had promised co take the three little 
boys out to the country for the day, 
where they could wade in a brook, 
tun in the woods and watch the birds 
and butterflies. Mother had said thar 
she would ask some kind farmer to sell 
them eggs, and that maybe he would 
let them go to the nests in the hen- 
house and gataer the eggs from the 
very place where the hens had laid 
them. How good these fresh eges 
would taste for breakfast tomorrow 
morning! + 

So Paul and Joe tumbled out of bed 
and, with the exception of Christmas 
morning, they had never dressed them- 
selves with such eagerness and haste. 

As soon as they had finished break- 
fast, they all went outto the kitchen 
to watch Mother make the sandwich- 
es and lay out the other good things to 
eat for the picnic. Jimmie and Paul 
seated themselves at the kitchen tabl 
and Joe sat in his high chairas good a 
could be. Mother let Jimmie help 
wrap the sandwiches neatly in waxed 
paper and Paul put them in the bas- 
ket. Everything looked good enough 
for kings, even Joe's plain bread and 


5 = under the big tree, but it was not 
butter, for he was too little to eat the a The Humming Bird there. a, 
food that Jimmie and Paul could have. , ~ i Have you ever seen the hummin He began to cry. A man saw him. 
When everything was ready, Moth- The Green Duck you ever seen the 13 


bird? It is a very tiny bird. It flies | He asked him why'he cried, Little 
By Virginia Straight a fast. Its pd he Boy Blue told him that Black Sheep 7 
The four little friends of Primrose sound. They move so fast that you| WaS gone and he could not find his © 
Place were very happy one bright | cannot see them. horn. 4 
June morning. They had come to} The humming bird likes flowers. It The man told him not to cry. He 
the park for a picnic with Rosemary | likes flowers that havea trumpet shape. | told him that he saw a horn under the 
and Roger’s cousin Helen. There is sweet nectar in the trumpets. | haystack. 
“What a fine day for our picnic!?’ The humming bird has a long bill. Little Boy “Blue found the horn. 
exclaimed Roger. It sticks its bill into the trumpets. It] He tooted it. Then Big Dog came | 
“Everything is so beautiful!’’ cried | drinks the nectar. It find tiny bugsin | and chased Black Sheep out of the — 
Rosemary. the trumpets, too. It does not perch | meadow. 


“The water in the lake dances and | on a twig while it eats. Its wings hold 
sparkles,’’ added Margery. it up. 


er helped the boys to wash their faces 
and hands again, for they already had 
their baths, and put on their clean 
suit Paul wore a yellow linen suit 
with a starched white collar. Joe wore 
light blue rompers with a rabbit made 
of white cloth on each pocket. The 
boys looked fine for the picnic. 
Mother put their bathing suits in a 
bag with a towel, and got out their 
kodak. They went down to the street 
and hopped on a car. 


P. * F 5: 
Soon they were on their way. ‘The trees are so fresh and|,. Mother and Father Humming Bird The boy who is too big to see hale 
They had not gone many miles green,”’ said Ted. have a tiny nest. things is not big enough to make 
when they heard a low rumble from p 


“Where shall we eat?’’ asked|’ It is not easy to find. _It looks like | SUCCESS Of life. Success is a series of 
Cousin Helen. “I will give a prize| the bark of-a tree. It is lined with | little things well done. 
ES finds the pretics spot.’ | down. ‘Two tiny white eggs are in ee 

The children scattered, running |the nest. The eggs look like small : 
along one leafy path after Aan: white beans. : ‘The Paddling Pool 
‘They all came back to Cousin Helen Soon two baby humming birds hatch | If you finda paddling pool, 
to report. from the eggs. Mother and Father Dabble your toes to:make them cool. 

““Tfound a beautiful place with a Humming Bird feed them nectar. | Splash: Splash! Splash! 
rustic seat,’’ announced ‘Ted, “*but | ‘They feed them tiny bugs. Soon the | Kick up your feet and scatter the spray: 
semeone has cut initials all over seat.”’ baby humming birds will grow up. In Oh, what fun for a bright sunny day! 

I found a very pretty spot with a| the fall they will tly south to spend the | Splash! Splash! Splash! : 
mossy log in it, but some picnickers | winter. —E. M. Adams 


the sky. “The sound grew louderand 
nearer. “‘It sounds like a giant roar- 
ing,” Jimmie said. Then the sun 
was darkened and Pitter, patter, pit- 
ter, raindrops fell upon the roof of 
the car. A thunder storm had over- 
taken the picnic party. 

rr a 

1am afraid we shail have to go 

home,’’ Mother told the boys. 

It was very hard to bear. ‘The 
brook, the woods, the birds and but- 


‘God's sight; 
‘There are ‘things he can do. 
| Though his years be few, 
If he keep himself true, 
march in the queue 


‘And won through; 

_ That's a wonderful thing he can do. 
And in each little thing 

le can follow the King— 

Yes, in cach smallest thing 

He can follow the King. 

—-John Oxenham in Everyland. 


‘The Fairy. at the Well 


‘There was once a widow who had | 
two daughters. The elder girl was 
like her mother, very proud and_ ill- x 
tempered; but the younger was gentle 
and pleasant. , ei] 
The mother loved her elder daugh- 
ter, and gave her all she wanted. But! 
she hated the younger girl, and made | 
her work hard all day in the kitchen. | 
‘Twice a day the poor girl was forc- 
ed to go with a large pitcher to bring 
water from the well, which was more ; 
than a mile from the house. t 
One day as she stood near the well 
an old woman came up to herand ask- | 
ed for a drink from her pitcher. 
“Cenainly,’’, said the girl, with a 
pleasant smile’* and she held the pit- 
cher to the woman’s mouth while she 
drank. 
When she was finished drinking 
the woman said, “In return for your 
kindness | will give youa gift With 
every word you speak, a flower or a 
precious stone shall fall from your 
pretty lips. 

As soon as the girl reached home 
her mother began to scold her for 
being so late. “““I_am sorry, mother,’” 
she said, “that I have been so long,’’ | 
and as she spoke there fell from her 
tips two pearls, two diamonds, two 
tubies, two roses, and two forget-me- 
ots | 

The woman gazed at her in great | 
wonder ‘*How is this, my dear, 
child?’ she said, in a pleasant tone. 
irl told her all about the old } 
woman at the well; and when her 
Sory way over a heap of pretty flowers | 
and shining precious stones of many 

at her feet. } 
nother at once sought out her 
elder diughter, gave her a pitcher, 
and told her to go at once tothe well. 

(Livon't go,”” said the girl. 

» You must, and at once,” said her 


1 


mother, stamping her foot. 
A f I must,”” replied the girl, 
I will ‘ake this small silver bottle in- 


Stead 0: the large ugly heavy pitcher.” 
she went with her nose in theair. 
As soon as she came to the well 
she met lady in very fine clothes, 
Who asked for a drink of water from 
ler bottle 
Do sou think I have come here 
"0 dra water for you??? cried the 
til in a passion. “You may bor- 
Tow the boztle if you must, but you 
all draw the water for yourself.’” 
nN return for your rudeness,’” said 
thelady, *T will give youa gift which 
49U will not enjoy. With every word 
HU speak a snake or a toad shall fall 
Tom you mouth, 
he * Soon as the girl reached home 
T mother cried, ‘‘Well, daughter, 
What did vou do??? 
Well, mother——’? began the 


gil. 


The Story of “Rags” 

He was found one day ina London 
Street without a collar. His rough 
coat was matted and dirty, and he 
looked very sad. ~ 2 
Some one gave him the name of 
Rags, and when you think it over you 
will agree that it was a very good 
Be English sheep-d like 

was an English sheep-doglike 

‘Bobbo in the story published in our 
last issue. And no one knew on which 
farm he had once helped to tend the 
sheep; and, of course, he could not 
tell them. 
Atthat time the men at a London 
station wanted a dog to collect money 
from the people who were going away 
in the train. 
So Rags was brought along and was 
giyen the job. A money-box was 
strapped to his back, and he was taught 
to go slowly along the platform 
where a train was waiting to start. 

he money was to be used to buy 
food and clothes for boys and girls 
who had lost their fathersand mothers. 

Rags soon learnt to do his work 
very well. He would walk slowly 
along the platform, watching the 
people. If he saw a man feeling in 
his pocket, he always stopped beside 
him and looked up in his face. 

He would do the same to any lady 
who opened her bag or her purse. 

Very often he went into the train 
and walked along the passage at the 
side. People would drop money into 
his box, and then stroke his head or 
clap him on the back. 

He always knew when his box was 
full. Then he would trot away to get 
the money taken out of the box 

One day he saw some people wait- 
ing in a row at the place where tickets 
are given out. He took his place in 
the row, and when his turn came he 
put his fore-paws on the little shelf 
before the window of the ticket-office. 

He looked in at the clerk, and was 
given, nota ticket, but a biscuit. 

After that he often went tothe tick- 
et-office; and if no one came he 
would bark to let them know he ‘had 
come, 

Sometimes the King and Queen 
came to this station to go away by 
train. They always asked for Rags; 
and when he was brought to them they 
clapped his head and gave him money. 

Sad to say Rags was killed while on 
duty. He was run over by a horse- 
yan, and died at once. But he had 
done good work, and helped to make 
many poor boys and girls very happy. 


Gold 


Gold is found in mountains and 


rivers. Deep holes are dug in the 
mountains. They are called gold 
mines. The miners use lights to see 


and picks to work with. The gold is 
found in rocks. The rocks areypick- 
ed out and put into small cars.) The 
cars are pulled up on top of the 
ground, The rocks are crushed into 
sand. The sand is put into a hot fire 
ins a large pan. The gold melts and 
runs away from the sand. ; 
Sometimes gold comes from rivers. 
The sand and dirt are taken from the 
rivers and put into a large slanting. 


pan. Water is poured over the sand and }; 
away from} 


dirt. It washes them 
the gold. 

The gold is made into small bars. 
These bars are sent to the mints and 
factories. Gold is made into money 
at the mints. It is made into jewelry 
at the factories. Did you ever see 
any gold money? 


wens Nature’s Check on Insects 
te 


The Swallow 


The common barn-swallow is usual- 
ly meant when we speak of the swal- 
low. It is avery lively and wideawake 
little bird. It flies through the air so 
quickly it can hardly be seen. 

The swallow is one of the most pat- 
ieut and hard-working of birds. 

The swallow’s feathers are very 
prettily colored. Its back and ‘wings ° 
are steel-blue, its forehead and throat 
ae ted and the under parts are a rusty- 
red. 

Its wings are Jong and pointed and 
it has a deeply forked tail. 

The swallow never takes the fruit 
but it lives ‘on insects that would harm 
the fruit, and in this.way it maks itself 
useful. ‘ 

The farmer is very much indebted 
to the swallow Tor destroying insects. 

The barn-swallow finds a place high 
up in a barn, or under the eaves, for 
its nest. It makes the outside of the 
nest of straw and sticks. The bird then 
carries moist earth in its bill, and care- 
fully spreads this mud over the inside 
of the nest. 

After the mudis well hardened the 
swallow lines the nest with soft feath- 
ers, 

The swallow is sometimes called a 
mud-mason, because it plasters its nest 
with mud. 

There are usually five or six eggs, 
speckled with gray and orange-brown, 
ina nest. 

‘The swallow teaches the young birds 
to fly as soon as they are able to leave 
their nest. 


Woodpeckers search out and de- 
stroy many destructive forms of insect 
life which burrow into trees, their 
long sharp bills, their barbed tongues, 
clinging claws, and even their tails, 
‘being especially adapted to this pur- 
pose. In climbing the woodpecker 
depends in part on its tail feather: for 
support. The nuthatches, brown creep- 
‘ers, chickadees, and ki iS are 
other bird species -which are enlisted 
| with the woodpeckers in the search 
for insect life on trunk and limb. 
“Ina single day a chickadee will some- 
| times eat more than four hundred eggs 
fof the apple plant-louse,’’ say Prof. 
| Clarence M. Weed, ‘while through- 
out the winter one will destroy an 
immense number of the eggs of the 
cankerworm.’’ 

In the winter a dozen or more 
woodpeckers and chickadees are often 
found patrolling the forests together 
and searching out from their hiding 
places the eggs which insects have laid 
in the bark for spring sun to hatch out, 
The tlicker eats beetles, moths, butter- 
flies and a variety‘of other insects and 
is not averse to a touch of wild fruit as 
dessert. But when he can find them 
he likes nothing so well as ants. By 
tearing up the hills with his long bill 
the bird creates great commotion 
among the workers in the ant colony. 
Word is quickly carried down to those 
below of their danger. This brings 
the ants swarming up to the surface 
to find out what is the matter,,when 
| they are in turn quickly seized on the 
flicker’s long, sticky tongue and swal- 
lowed. 

Many insects deposit their eggs on 
terminal leaves and twigs so that their 
j offspring may have tender buds and 
| foliage to feed upon. Special charge 
j Seems to have been given to the vireos 
| and warblers of keeping down these 
| tiny pests. Darting to and fro among | En n f 
' the foliage may also be seen the robins, | Wicked. She took the little baby and 

bluebirds, thrushes, wrens, cat-birds, | left it in an old field. By and by a 
orioles, tanagers, and others, on the | Man who was plowing inthe field found 
constant hunt for larger flies and|thebaby. Hetookithome. He all- 
othertinsectss ed it George. George lived with the 

The swallows, swifts, martins and | plowman many years. He did not like 
\nighthawks are among the special en- to be a plowman himself. He wished 

mies of flying insects; the swallows, | to become a brave knight and fight for 
jtireless on the wing, skimming over | People who were not as strong as he 
marsh, field or water; the martins, | W4s- ‘ 

sweeping the air above our gardens,| He went to the court of the ‘‘Faerie 
and the chimney swifts circling above | Queen’ and became one of her 
and about our homes. At night the | knights. 

| whip-poor-wills and the nighthawks One day a lady whose name was 
toil while other kinds are sleeping. | Una came to the queen. She was 

On roof or wire or other point ot | very sad and in much trouble. She 
vantage throughout the day perch the | told the queen that her parents were in 
kingbirds, phoebes and other hunters | prison in a castle far away. A great 
of the larger flying insects, ever ready | ugly dragon guarded the castle and kill- 
to swoop down on their prey, return-| ed everybody who came near it. 
to their lookout wait for 


St. George and the Dragon. _ 


Many, many years ago a fairy stole 
a beautiful baby from the castle of an 
English king. This fairy was very 


ing to George said he would go with Una~ 
another. s and-kill the wicked dragon. Then 
Insects if unchecked increase en-| Una’s parents would be free. Una 


ormously. It is said that Canada 
loses $180,000,000 a year in hercrops 
and forests through insects. But for 
bird life there is little doubr that the 
insects would have things even more 
their own way. 

During the settlement of the Ameri- 
can state of Utah, myriads of black 
crickets streamed down the hillsides 
and wrought such havec with the 
crops that waving wheat fields were 
shorn bare to the ground in a single 
day, as though the land had not been 
planted. When the same thing hap- 
pened again in the following season 
the settlers were in despair. Then it 
was that flocks of Franklin gulls ap- 
peared on the scene and fed so greed- 
ily on the crickets that the pest was 
overcome. sigrally were the sett- 
lers served by the black-headed gulls 
that a momument has been erected to 
these birds in Salt Lake City. 


was very happy. 

George put on a brightshining arm- 
or. He buckled on his sword and 
went with Una to seek the dragon. 

When George came near the castle 
he heard a terrible roar. He saw the 
dragon. It was so large it looked like 
a mountain. It had scales like brass 
oVer its body. Its wings were like the 
sails of a ship. Its tail was spotted red 
Nand black. 

Tt had three rows of iron teeth. 

The teeth had much flesh and blood 
between them because the dragon had 
eaten many people, Its eyes were like 
fire, and its breath was fire and smoke. 
| George was notafraid of the terrible 
‘dragon. It rushed at George. They 
| had ahard, fierce combat. The com- 
i bat lasted for three days. George 
* grew very weak and Una felt afraid he 

would lose. He still fought bravely, 
' and after a while the great dragon was 
‘killed. Una’s parents were freed and 
Una was full ot joy. George was after- 
ward called St. George. —Selected. 


There are no regrets for work well 
done. 
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Leow work than you. Not your 
children, but your pupils ‘rise up and | DEJ. CHANT. M.D. swim Avirtat and Ocultat 
Eg i eR EE pete 
‘| tell to- owe everything s ++. Mtenographer & Cl 
Evciwho iin me early that hon- | #188 M. ALLISo Trained Nuree 
esty was the right thing; that kindness Teather 
is better than unkindness; and that CoLRMaN; MLA. Teacher tmeritua, 
nothing succeeds so well as good con- ORAL 


duct. And now, get your hat; I'm meee 12 noon 
going to take you home, andthen we " Glisten kera Deanna ‘The sewing clam hoursare from 8.11. to 


go out to dinner.”” MISKUATURRINE FORD: a.m. for juniors and from 2.91 Poaty) 
“Oh, Wilbur,’’ was all Miss Abby |. Donnie cheney Ca ‘Clason ax may be 
could say, brushing away her tears. 


M. Biancnany mesic Bolene 
A Nome. The ehting Otte Shoo thon, 
T q ia inne 
Tr was all so unexpected, and just ‘Mist KE. Paxren, B.A. vat @, Roos 
ork 
when she had been so discouraged, 


Ht 
ay xf 

Mins P. Vax ALLEN when work na clea sa 

= ae not to be from they 


cut agash inher head. She would}... 
surely be glad when thisterm of school |i. jaid the papers away, put on her Tt: Misses K.'B, Dau, By 
closed. Her nerves, too, were Not | hat, then she left the schoolroom with DB: O'CONNELL AND Ming, WA 


what they once were. She had almost} 1.07 old pupil. How lovely it was to : 5 : 
. 3 i FIRSTYEAR: A.C. - Minsice M. E, 
fainted atthe sight of the blood stream-| rot slong those seven Blocké 16) her fe, Si Goons Bh Ha, Te. Vax 
ing down little Madge’s face when} toom in Mrs. Hodges’ boarding- 

, to apply the Bouse! Svivia Le Batis | Mine Ava Janie 
‘ os NINA x 

And how splendid it was to go out Pap eet ea 
to dinner with Wilbur later, far away spitepe hasty ithe lp edatoeted 


get a firmer grip on herself; that was 
all there was to it. School would be 


from stewed prunes and fried potatoes. ject of the Province in founding and 
i F is School ig to afford educatios me for visitors on 
out now in two days, and then she) “Jr jasted a whole week. her good | UMMM rene sata uPtnettiace! | hrnSon aftr o'clock ma 


could rest. 
She wondered if, after all, there 
were any of her pupils grown up now 


times with Wilbur, At the end of On SO Admission of Children : 


i i ked another ‘schools wi 
that time \ Abby looked ai common i hen as tbat baron 


soir deed deaf pervons between the aos of ev en 

‘ = person. The automobile rides had | | 4! : at ror ts ewer aud. 
who appreciated her twenty-six years brought a new color to her face, and from containoos men dissasesiwhiotare bees wither eniidren. reu. Iton! 
of service in thesecond grade. How 


< its of the ? i Cor tario, vi ben 
of service in thesecondgrade. How | the good dinners had rounded out the | iittal wpuplie = ONAN wil ed 


thin cheeks. Parents, xuardians or friends who are able to 
How she had prayed that the precepts tAnd I'm eominie backanesthy exc alte {the sum of $3 per year for rey ike happy With th others 
instilled into those litle hearts’ would | n4ics Abby,”? said Wilbur, at parting, W tree. me | Visitation : 
later bear fruit! But how little, after | +334 we'll hav: Jdtimes.”” | Beat Merwone whose parents. xuardians oF | 1.4 not beneficial to Lye puplls for tind 
1 P 5 and we'll have more good times. friends ‘AK UNANLE TO PAY THK AMOUNT fgrpensboralite: te ae 
all, she knew! Had it really paid—all] “y4;.5 Abby smiled happily. ARGKD YOK HOARD WILL ME ADMITTED FIER, wa ver they ise 
those hard years of faithful application] yo) 4. ease Wilkens ., | Clothing must be furnished by’ parents or ney wil 
en hevieask? T'll be waiting, Wilbur,” she said. | friends. tty 0 2) Sealer, eal 


It paid after all to give the best years | At Uhe'present Ume Manual Trainingand the 


ae : elit and 
fe one’s life to the teaching of the | Sriten of Hrinting, ¢arpentering. gud Sh i 


Sarge : = | meructen inl Domestia. Goldnee. whitch: includes 
seocnd groad—when one pupil re- | qructed Ih Domest eta ene ae: | Windsoe 


Many of her old pupils had moved 
away. A few still lived in the litle 
town, young fathers and mothers now. 


Buttheyipassed MistAbbyiwnh only! ions: ae Ser Kt Ginkinental and Fens | Clothing aid) Management: 
a bow and with small thought of what ss Poem a inaT bos conras Eee anne ctkiey god amos 


. It is hoped that all having charge of deaf 
she had done. Wel D ’s es ill ral Rtemusl eestor: the: titeral of their children (oho uerintenies 
ll, God knew that} Silas Peterman’s Investment j giildren will avail themselves of the Hberal jence will bo allowed bet 


she had tried to be true to her trust in Vontinued from Mage One id iene parents and off loyees under: 

ting thea si t (Continued from May acral mt. a parents and o Rita) 
molding these young es. God} eng, int encha F /r=1| emer ea LearaRc | EGA) Bobpol Texts beg tipon each ocoadon.. Every letter 
knewiluSheldismissed school! ataihel| Coane aan hanted land. Myr. 


F Ps on the second onlay’ September, ai pa bie: Superintendent will be py 
tilla Lucy had come into her own; but elosts tho third Wesinenday ing ne ofeach ea .wered, 

- jon ax t0 the terms of admins 
she owed it all to the sick, lonely old | for pupils, etc., will bo given upon applicauion | Ijxpense Money 


man in the invalid's chair opposite. | te Superintendent by letter or otherwise. + Money must be on band for dental acco 


usual time. Only two more days, and 
she could rest. 


She wished, with another sigh that A : oT ». y Incidental expenses, spending tor 
; She did not forget. She bent forward | J ,PTTERS AND PAPERS RECELV k Teeantuatcon lecinetetaness: 
she did not have to walk those seven suddenly and took Silas Peterman’s | whom they are aldroweds Malt thet tities write ws tohave 


long blocks to her room in Mr. Hod- 
ges’ boarding-house. She supposed 
that there would be the usual Wednes- 
day night supper of stewed prunes, 
cold meat and fried potatoes. 

She turned to collect the papers 
scattered on her desk when someone 
came in at the door and walked quick- 
ly up the aisle to where seestood. It 
was a young broad- shouldered man 
in white flannels. He was smi 


“Well, Miss Abby,”” he began, 


S; . if put in box in office ds TM be 
hand. She pressed it lovingly between | seaviihaiats bay tn occa tone. w 


her two young, firm ones. She laid | ec! day Sunday excepted 
D ae not allowed to post letters oF parcels, or a \ 
strong arms about the tired shoulders, | mail matter at post office for delivery, for ny deposit er Se ent to 


Herturn had come. She looked at the | °t tale the same Is in the locked taue. this 
h [ marenty or trtemds send letters. packager or Money should be forwarded as promptly 
Pp ddi ow: possible when requested, ax the nece 
services for your child cannot (» prow 
Unless there ix money on deposi 
Ge Parents will notify the 
VILLE, ONT, exact Amount, of pe 
ridge raxictay shakes wish their child to have w 
OnE Coe Atnouuits of spendinye money As not 
. ‘ surg and only inculcate spend! (tb 
1 am that invest- WOULD BE : Eny Thriteshould be part of thelr ti «ining 


it pont ofice nddroes at the parents | SenGIng Of Money 


~ Did you not know,” she said _ gaily 
“that over twelve years ago Mr. Peter- 
man made an investment? He took a 
little ragged girl out of a log cabin and 
sent her to college. 
ment.’” 


But it was Silas Peterman w si t attending school, wh Money for The Canadian, railway fares 
“‘I don’t suppos you know who | am, Ahisuimestie asonicoked wospoke Known to them, so that f may forward to them “choot fees should be ment to the (surest. 
but you surely look good to me!”’ | zs ip eeu down the omni MY School, ai a) tae All other monies should be sent to {\¢ Sup 
j : . as 
Miss Abby regarded him with her| pag iooked chat Aue: d Lucy aan children cau be Instructed. nt oon Wel All Monten should bo sent b Post se Onl 
s = B. COU : ‘Note or Express Order. 
still keen eyes. Who was it? bare f agtadeae Teoh een ee UN ae thin cndeut | soney may be sent by Tegintered Letter, Ht 
“Tused to be one of your little | pure (ct and faded dress, her eager SONT. | this be not a0 safe as a Money ¢ 


o? 
blue eyes. She had told him then that meet seigat ibe ponte 


some day he might needher. Agreat} GENERAi. INFORMAT. TON cheques are senky.th 
wave of thankfulness rolled over his | Classes : ui nderne cireumitanee will we be reso 
heart. He wasn’t alone any longer. | se 1001, Hovns—For sentorm from.s a Koad 
After all, he had someone to lean on, fi 

and from 130 pan. to 2.30 I 
someone who would stand in the place mediates and juniors from 9.90 a.m, 
of his own daughter had she lived. | 284! L345 p.t "| Gickuone and Correspondent 


second grade pupil. he went on. 

“Say, you haven't forgotten little 

Wilbur Hall who was such a trouble 

to you. Have you?’ 

Miss Abby’s thin face lighted. 
'Wilbur,’,she cried delightedly, 

““after all these years!’ 


As Soon as THE Fapet ‘ARs in th Hie. 
‘And then she put both arms around The little barefoot girl in the faded Reeclite a inthe mornin Poe poe rete remap ileal vane 
the tall man and kissed him dress had made good. He tured to} open bx prayer. At 1zo‘clock the pupils will fustdlans. "Ix. THK AKSENCK Or 


atte prayee: will | FRIENDS OF PUPILS MAY BE QUITE 


le 
be dlamiawod in a ques ner. (THEY AKE WELL. wil 
| “0, 


“And now,”’ said Wilbur, after helpays a Eo 


“Ye es, " he said, and his voice trem- 
ag fad elke piven at tell you | pled’ ““ghe isaninvestmentsearhe ton 
eee nraary aan ae Ra one J ever made, praise the Lord.”? 
salesman} Miss Abby; and = irl be —Huffner Martin “in ““The Central.” 
here for a week. When I found that 
I was really coming my first thought 
was of you. | wondered if you were 
still teaching the second grade and | 
thought how lucky the little beggars 
were—if that were so. I haven't 
forgotten all the fine things you taught 
me, Miss Abby, along with spelling 


bed for use tn 


All pu oreo fep beat ble of doin, 
roautted 8 egies 


the Public "Schoais of Ontario, Toston: 
and Instructors are to be Ia thelr respective 
fooms and ee Ave minutes before | 
the time for 


ome avery, thive 


wei 
Sill be written Sy the tedoeess ‘rtbal 
assembling of pupils. {Ones who cannot write, stating, © 
Possible, their wishes. * Parents must 
¥y for portake. 3 
t have SS 
(225 0, medical e cinetere icte 
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Home, Sweet Home 
Mit pleamutor and palace though we may 
m 


ever 40 humble, there's no place like home. 
Kcharut frout the skies’ boots, so” ballon nes 


h 
Which. seek through the world. Is ne'er met 
with elsewhere, 
Homet enya eee, home! 
Theres no c like home! 
There no place like home 


ile from home, splondor dazzles in. vaint 

y b lowly yitched coltaie sient 
ing gayly, thateame atiny ell, 
with the peace of mind? dearer 


chase price of a certain piece of land. 
Annoyance toward his old partner, 
who was notin favor of the transaction, 


always a trifle irascible, had then 
said things he had repented of al- 
Most as’ soon as they were uttered. 
But the full force of what he had done 
came home to him only when Han- 
nibal Pierce, with a white face and 
trembling voice, rising slowly, an- 
nounced his intention of withdrawing 
fromthe firm. Then indeed the Squire 
saw what he in his bitterness and 
anger had brought about. But, in his 
pride, he would retract nothing, so with 
falterin step his old life-long friend 
and partner left his presence with his 
grieved, sorrow stricken face. A few 
weeks later, a new sign hung above the 
Squire's office window in place of the 
old one of “Cranston & Pierce.”” “The 
new one was composed of the follow- 
ing words, ‘William P. Cranston, 
Attorney-at-Law.”” A few doors 
further up the street another one soon 
followed it, slightly more modest in 
appearancethan the other. This last 
one read. “‘Hannibal W. Pierce, 
Attorney-at-Law.”’ 

The Squire never passed this sign 
without ‘a sinking of the heart. It 
brought to mind so vividly the old one 


MnO! AWoet, sw 
‘nd place like hou 
no place like hot 


How »woot'tis toxit‘neath a fond father'stnile, 
And Ul ross ofa mother to soothe and be: 


t home: 


Hommes how 
uit give mo. 
The pleastiros of bo 
To thee Ui. return, overburdened with care 

The heart's dearest solace will xmile on me 


me! 


°. 

froin that cottage again will L roan: 
huinbio. thero'sno place like howe, 

Hone! homot aw ect, xwoet home! 

‘There no place like home! 

There's no pice like honset 


Tous, in spite of the ab-cnce of years, 
How sweetithe remembrance of home still ap- 


pears! 
From allurements abroad that but flatter the 


if. i! aweet, «weet home, 
rea nd ples Ike hone! 


——e—— 
The Lad with the Gelden 
Bless the little dear! 
Mr. Parkins fondly. 

“What did you say, Mrs. Parkins?"’ 
demanded the Squire crossly; “speak 
louder, please.’? 

The old housekeeper turned trom 
the window before which a bright Sep- 
tember landscape stretched. ** | beg 
Your pardon, sir,’ she said, smoothing 
her bla k apron with nervous fing- 
rs, | forgot myself for the mo- 
ment. Master James is coming up the 
walk, ind he looks so fresh and bon- 
ny, !couldn'tkeep from saying ‘Bless 
the little dear.?” 5 

The Squire's stern countenance re 
laxed, and the keen eyes beneath the 
shagz\ eyebrows looked a trifle less 

ence 

“You're pardoned, Mrs. Parkins,” 
feplie’ he in a softer tone; “‘the lad is 
Anice hild—Ladmit it myself — His 
father vas just such 3 fine, handsome 
boy at nis age. Can't you see the 
fesemb ince??? 

_ Mrs Parkins’ kind motherly face 
lighted up a moment. 


2) 


for many long y. . 
Sitting there in loneliness of the large 
handsome, silent room, lighted by the 
glow of ye!low maples just without, he 
had been going over it all again, and 
his eyes were wet. To think that the 
friendship which had stood the test over 
thirty years should be severed, and in 
a way not likely to ever be mended! 
The Sq sighed again and again- 
“‘I might go to Hannibal,’’ he thought. 
‘Then his heart closed again. ‘*Nev- 
er!’’ Just here his housekeeper had 
entered to receive orders, and her 
words had broken his reverie. 

Quick fvotsteps were now heard 
approaching down the hall. The 
Squire lifted his head as the door flew 
open and Jamie entered. His blue 
eyes were sparkling and his cap was 
pushed a trifle back, revealing « broad 
white forehead around which the gold- 
en hair clustered. Eagerly he press- 
ed to the Squire's side and laid a parcel 
omhis knee, tossing his cap upon a 
chair. 

“What's this?” said the Squire, 


murmured 


a disagreement in regard to the’ pur- 


had given place to anger, and the Squire 


carefully back into Jamie’s hands.- 

“Itis a beautiful’ picture lad," he 
answered slowly,’ and I am glad my 
little grandson was thought deserving 
of it.’” 

Jamie smiled, showing white, even 
lines of firm little teeth. “I thought 
you'd like it,’’ said he contentedly, 
gazing at the picture with love in his 
eyes. The Squire put out his arms 
and drew the little figure closer. 

“And I'm going to be a good boy, 
grandfather,”’ said the lad, looking 
straight into his grandfather's eyes. “'I 
am going to love everyone, and be kind 
to everyone, so the Christchild will 
dwell in my heart. He's in your 
heart, isn'the, grandpa? Teacher says 
we must be very careful, for if we're 
Cross, or angry, or badto people, he 
can’t live in our hearts. He can stay 
only where love rules.” 

The Squire’s lips were suddenly 
pursed. Like flash there arose before 
him the picture of his old. friend with 
white hair and bent shoulders walking 
slowly down the street. There were 
new lines in the fine old face, and an 


golden. 
sary of it all.” Her eyes 
tears, as she stood there in the silence. 


he was. I can see 
He misses the 


it plain enough. 


trouble over land ever 
of Ananias and Sapphi 
theirs and kept back a part of the Price. 


1n our hearts we'd see it so. 
Spirit. 


Serve ’em. 
brought together again!’’ She stood 
moment looking out, then said softly, 
“I must not forget mother’s way. 
How plainly I can see her stopping to 


bothered oversomething, and saying, 
‘Patience, Al 


ing out right, if you will only trust Him. 


Cross, or angry, or bad to people, He 
can't live with us. He can stay only 
iyie .”’ Oh, how the 
sas if to shut out the accus- 
ing vision. 

“Is it your rheumatism, grandpa?’’ 
asked Jamie sympathetically; and 
almost with a groan the Squire answer- 
ed 


child looked down 
Seth se 
away. “‘I can't do 
the words half angrily. “‘It'sto much.’”* 

He rose from his chair, and paced 
the room with restless steps. ‘Then in 
the stillness, Jamie's words repeated 
themselves in hisheart. “If we're 
ross, or angry, or bad to people.’? 
“He can stay only where love is.’” 
He halted and stood before the sweet 
picture, gazing at it longand earnestly. 
**He’s in your heart, isn’t he, grand- 
pa?’’ he seemed to heara sweet, clear 
little voice pressing in persistently. 
‘The Squire sighed again, resuming his 
restless walk. But gradually, as he 
stood gazing upon the picture of the 
Christ-child, the hardness within his 
heart melted, and there came to him 
a longing love—love for God and love 
for his fellows. A sweet peace such 
as he had not known for many a day 
came to him. He walked from the 
library, across the hall to the sitting- 
room, and found Jamie repeating his 
Sunday lessons to Mrs. Parkins. 

“Get your hat, Jamie, and come 
with me for a walk,’” he said gently. 


from his throne. it 
- g Al -SE pee: 


it turned 


8. 
“Then I'll let you keep the picture 
for awhile,” said Jamie with brave un- 
selfishness, for he had already planned 
in his mind’s eye the particular place in 
his own little room where the picture 
should’ hang. “‘Ill put it right above 


your desk, so you can look at it when- 
ever your rheumatism is bad. Wouldn't 
you like that, grandpa?”’ 

“Yes, child,’’ replied the Squire, 
taking in the full sweetness of the dear, 
loving, 


litle face ‘Yes, hang it 
And He'll come and dwell with 
us,’’ cried the child, giving his grand- 
father a tender, reassuring look. “‘He 
will come. He always stays where love 
is.” 
Squire Cranston turned away to hide 
his emotion. “‘Outof the mouths of 


babesand sucklings, Thou hast perfect- 


pinching fondly the rosy cheek. 
“Why, the prize, grandfather,”’ 
began Jamie in his clear, sweet, young | 
“wife will be of him when Voice. “‘It was given to me because | 
get home." With these words teacher offered a reward of meritto the | 
Mrs. srkins withdrew. jo 
The Squire sighed he: as the, 
ed after her retreating figure., 
he had been low-spirited - all 
ning, and if it must be told, a 
is rheumatism 
an unhappy twinge 
ak, as if to remind him he was 
+ young, and worse than the 
i his shoulder, was the remem= 
cethat this was the first annivere 
he sundering of the old firm: 
Transton & Pierce,”” 
1 all come about over such @ 


tc 
“I should think [could see it, sir!” 
tied s!:> heartily, “‘He’shis father's 
penscu, he is. How proud he and, 


Fa 
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the church was so beautifully trimmed ! 
with leaves and golden sheaves othe 
boy continued with excitement. “And 
this was given me before the whole 
school—a picture of the Christ-child- 
He now unwrapped the picture and 
held itup triumphantly for his. grand- 
father to inspect. ~The Squire put on 
his glasses, and took it in both hands. ~ 
It was a picture prettily framed of the 
infant Jesus in his mother’s arms, sur- 
atter that the Squire even now rounded by the three wise men, offer- 
20d mount to his cheek in ing Him their gifts. The Squire look- 
atthe thought of it. Only ed at it lung and fixedly, then he put it 


Very sham 


| ed praise,’ he murmured slowly. 
In the home of the Squire's friend, 
the day was passing very quietly. 
“Wouldn't you like to take a walk??” 


“Where are we going, grand- 
father?"’ asked the child wonderingly 
as they walked along. 

““You'll\see,” said the Squire, a 
little smile showing in the corner of his 
usually grave eyes. He was surprised 
at his own light-heartedness, The 
Sunday peace, the beauty of the aut- 
umnal landscape, touched him and 
brought love to the front. He grew 
young, buoyant and joyous, as if up- 
borne by invisible, unseen hands. 

The little chapel was lighted as they 
passed by, and services had commenc- 
ed. Some one was singing in a clear 
voice, and there floated outupon the 
silent street the words, — : 

“There are lonely heart to cherish 
While the days are going bys 
The Squire, holding to Jamie’s hand, 


Continued on Page § 


‘Golden! Are they golden?”* and 
Hannibal Pierce looked up from the 
book he liad made a pretense of read- 
ing, glanced through the window, then 
sank back with asigh. “I'll not go, but 
don’t let me keep you Abby.”* 

MB. Pierce shook herhead. ““Not 
without you, Hannibal,’’ she replied 
cheerily. But as she went upstairs 
her face grew thoughtful. “‘It’s the 
quarrel with the Squire,"” she mur- 
mured as she folded up her shawl and 
laid tin the middle-drawer.  ““ That's 
why he does not think the days are 


He spoke 


NO 18 


And this is the'first anniver- 
with 
Hannibal don’t begin to be the man 


Squire, and the old 
office that waslike hometohim. And 
all this trouble to come up overapiece 
of land! Dear! dear! there's been 
since the days 
ira, who sold 


And if we had enough of the love of 
I wish 
the Squire was richer in the fruits of the 
He said things to Hannibal that 
most killed him. Hannibal didn’t de- 
If only the two could be 


look at me when I was fretted or 


bby! Remember your’ re 
in God's hands. Things are all com- 


‘€s, we must have patience and trust 


Him.” 
led stoop to the already bowed a i 
shoulders, brought there by, his own | 17 the carly wilil eae come 
severity and harshness. “‘If we're | Sat" his arm-chair buried in deep 


thought. Above his head, just over 
the desk, the sweet face of the Christ- 
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When a factory turns out an expen- 
sive machine, experts examine it to 
make sure that it is up the specifications. 
The maker and the purchaser both 
have a right to expect certain things 
it, and if it is found to be lacking in 
any respect, that means trouble for 
somebody. 
In the month of June hans of 

ung people are severing their con- 
feces wih the schools, Some of 
them have high school diplomas. A 
smaller number are college graduates. 
They come, a great army of them to 
swell the ranks to the world’s workers. 

Education is an expensive luxury. 
Because you have the advantages of 
the public schools with everything free 


you must not lose sight of the fact that 
somebody pays for ‘The girls who 
finish high school, the young men 
who graduate from college, hold 
diplomas which represent a_ large 
amount of effort on their part and a 
large amount of money contributed by 
the community. And it follows that 
the community is going to look over 
these young people just as the expert 
looks over a finished machine, to see 
if the output is satisfactory, if the pub- 
lic is getting its money’ s worth. 

Sometimes the business man feels 
a little doubtful about the answer 
when the high school graduate whom 
he has just engaged brings him a let- 
ter to sign with several misspelled 
words, or blunders in a simple prob- 
lem in percentage. As a rule the 
teachers get the blame when the school 
graduates show themselves deficientin 
these elementary branches, or else the 
school cirriculum is criticized, and the 
people declare that so much time is 
given to “‘fads’’ that the public school 
pupils are not grounded in the elemen- 
tary branches. As a rule, however, it 
is the pupil himself who must shoulder. 
the blame. The young,people who 
go through with ambition of getting 
just high enough marks to pass them 
will find some serious gaps in their ed- 
ucational equipment after they gradu- 
ate, 

But there is another lack more 
serious than those refered to) An 
hour spent daily with a spelling book 
for six months will make most people 
reasonably good spellers. 

It will not take longto acquire all 
the arithmatic necessary for the dem- 
ands of ordinary business But em- 
ployers sometimes: find among these 
recruits from the schools a lack of clear 
thinking, which is very disconcerting. 

It does not matter so much that the 
graduate does not know certain things 
we expect him to know, for if his 
mind js keen and trained, he can learn 
them quickly and easily. But if his 
mind is dull, if he has never mastered 
concentration and application, it looks 
as if the taxpayer’ s’money had been 
wasted. 

Again the question is asked, who is 
toblame? Without doubt the teachers 
must accept a share of the respon- 
sibility if a student who has been in 
their hands a dozen \ears graduates 
from the high school without even 
knowing howto think. But the stud- 
ent himself is more responsible. 

Every school must have a passing 
grade far below perfection, and the 
pupil whois determined he will not use 
his reasoning powers at all, and only 
as much of his memory as he is oblig- 
ed to, can frequently squeeze through 
in spite of dark suspicions on the part 
of his instructors that he does not de- 
Serve to pass. A lack of personal 
ambition on the part of ‘students is a 
difficulty which the most efficient 
teachers find almost insurmountable. 

There is another thing which cannot 
be passed over at this time. Among 


to you, even textbooks in most cases, | <-hools. 


‘Let The Graduates Think 4" 


next generation. We haveari 

that they shall leave school one red qi 
per centpatriots. The country which 
has given them a start such no other 
country furnishes its children, and 
which points them on to their oppor- 
tunities unparalleled in history, has a 
right to their whole souled loy: A 
this means more than a readiness to i k 
fight the nation’s battles in. times of ; $35 it called for. Then he skipped out 
war, It means zeal in working for to the Pacific coast. Soon his ill-gotten 
all that tendsto make that nation strong, | money was gone. He had learned 
better and wise. It means interest in | no useful trade—that was the trouble. 
all public problems and patience in | Then he thought of motherand home. 
striving for their solution, Practical; Remember the story of the Prodigal 
patriotism, three hundred and_ sixty- | Son? We suspect that he had about 
five days in the year, and all the years | the same feeling the Prodigal Son had. 
God gives you, is what the nation asks to the police station and told 
from you graduates of America’s | that he wanted at his home town. 
You are the output of one | Communication with the home police 


of the greatest of American institutions. 
Immense sums of money have been | cost the country about three hundred 
spent io give you education of which (dollars to bring him back. So the 
your diploma is the school symbol. | police guessed that he would eventually 
What do you think about it yourself? } return of his own accord and he did, 
Are you worth what it has co: | and was promptly nipped. - Now he 
Young People’s Weekly awaits the pleasure of the court. For- 
| gery isa seriouscharge. Itisa felony 
punishable by a prison serttence. Had 
'he stayed in school he would not be in 
| jail, disgraced and in shame. 
| in a schoolroom is far better than ina 
dail, don't you think? —The Kansas 
| otar. 


Help them to learn English 
Once again we make our annual ap- 
peal to parents and friends of our pupils 
to remember while they are at home 
in the vacation, to use spoken, spelled 
or written English in all communica- 
tions with them, and to expect them 
whenever possible, to reply in a similar 
manner. 
The one great requirement of the 
deaf child is the understanding and 


Keep on Reading 


| Boys and girls, you are going home 
for three months. Of course you are 
jglad! That's right—be glad! Home 
pace Se is the best place on earth! There is 
of the English tanguage. That certainly no place like it, be it ever 
what the child comes to school for. | <5 fumble! 

It is the key to everything else. But! Ar home you enjoy more freedom. 
to the deaf child the learning of langu- | yoy, don't have to line up for meals, 
age is a difficulttask and it takes years } ¢joo), chapel, shows, inspection tee 
of practice to become even fairly pro- | “There are no demerits to fear—no 
ficient in the use of it. The school is Sst eer as care ee 
doing its part towards helping the pupils | oa Buridenit Recil voureale 
to acquire this knowledge. The teach- . ‘ 


| Engliah is th “ fine chance to learn to. ““be 
ing of langu: OU ENBUS IS KE: Man SO ursel fy Learn to make yourself 
subject of instruction and much time 


R |obey yourself—in other words, prac- 
isdevotedto it. But no matter how 


4 tice self-discipline. 
much is done in the schoolroom, or / 


5 or | We are sure each of you is going to 
how skillful the teaching may be, pupils’ qo something useful and worth while 
will not gain much benefit from it 


during these three months. Perhaps 

unless they use English as a means of | some of you will travel, or go visiting 
Ce aT IMATE CU DG eee but most of you will have some kind 
For the next three months our boys of work. You, girls, will most likely 
and girls will be away from school! help mamma with her work. You 
influences and thrown upon their own | boys, will’ probably help pa erisnese 
resources. A great opportunity is! some of you mayieetiiobsand rakes 


Presented te the spares and elaine money (don't spend itall) and feel 
to help forward the work of the | vig about it 


1 

school by talking, spelling or writing | Bur whatever you do, don’t forget 
to the childreninstead of using signs, | op neglect {to read somelevéry/day: 
and encouraging the children to! Reading has been the greatest thing 
communicate with them in the samelin the education of many of the 
way Tell them what is going on | world's greatest and best men and 
around them, answer their questions, Mwonten’ tlhe deatadolinot™ read 
using complete sentences and try to! enough. Remember this and try fo 
correct the mistakes they make. Pro- Years ago, when. there 


a h bl f disprove it. 
vide them with suitable reading matter | Were few books in the country, Ben 
and encourage them to read. 


ith S 2 Franklin, Abraham Lincoln and others 
All this means extra attention, but | had to borrow books and read them 
the effort is well repaid by the plea- by poor,. dim candle-light after work- 
sure and profit to be derived by the ‘ 


q ing ten or twelve hours a day. 
children. At the reopening of school “j - : 
no one has 
in the the fall, teachers can “always | “well-read, 
: ell-read. 

tell which children have received at- 
tention at home in the use of speech 
and English, and those who have been 
neglected. Some children return to 
schooi brimful of experiences and eag- 
er to tell about them, while others 
return dull and listless, haying forgot- 
ten a sreat deal of what they knew 
before they went home, plain evidence 
of having been left to their own de- 
vices. —J. A. Weaver in The 

West Virginia Pablet. 


| . 
y excuse for not being 


There are plenty of 


-everywhere. You do not have to read 
by poor, dim candle-light. And you 
don’t have to work ten or twelve hours 
faday. If you read only fifteen or 
thirty minntesa day you can read quite 
ha number of books in three months 
| Promise yourself you will do this, and 
then keep that promise. Perhaps pa 
and ma would be glad to arrange an 
hour each day when you would be left 
“to yourself, undisturbed, to read the 
| words of great minds, that yours may 
' begin to approach greatness. 


Paley 


» much” = pe 
Poor boy, how we do feel Gems Of Thought. 


sorry for him. He did not like school Heis one of the noblest conquerors 


A Tale ‘To Point AM 


One of our former boys is 
trouble. 


ture show. Instead of seeking the owner 
dof the check as heshould, he forged the 
endorsement on it and pocketed the 


‘verified his statement. But it would 


Being 


books and magazines and newspapers | 


patience 
its. ‘Trust'to | 
little thi 0 


Itis ashame for a man to desire 
honor only because of his noble pro. 
genitors, and not to deserve it by his 
own virtue. —Chrysostom. 

An ideal may seem unattainable but 

when it is distinctly acknowledged as 
the object of aspiration, it will be 
found close at hand. 
Philosophy does not regard pedi- 
gree.—She did not receive Plato asa 
noble but made him so0.—Seneca. ~ 
Title ‘and ancestry render a good 
man more illustrious, but an ill one 
contemptible. —Addison. 

Action is eloquence; eyes of the 
ignorant are more learned than their 
ears. —Shakespeare. 


ee 


Sifting the Seed 

We remember reading of a com- 
petition where one field of oats won 
out against another simply because the 
one farmer had sifted out all the small 
oats; the other had not. The small 
oats grew—but they bore small oats, 
and the yield was five bushels to the 
acre less than the other. “The best 
seed, we read the other day, will give 
a yield twenty per cent. better than 
the seed which is simply the bin-run. 

It isn’t enough that we read good 
books; we should read the best. It 
isn’t enough that we do good; we 
should do our very best. It isn’t en- 
ough that we squeeze through the ex- 
amination; we should come through 
with honors. The difference between 
the good and the best is very marked 
and as seed grows, and harvests are 
sure, we should see to it that‘in every 
part of our lives we sow the very best 
seed that we can secure. A little more 
trouble in the seeding will make a lot 
of difference in the harvest. _ It isnot 
enough that we do not sow tares; we 
should be sure that our seed is such as 
wil! warrant us expecting the very best 
harvest. 


ne 


‘Man Wanted” 


A man for hard work and prepaid 
promotion; a man who can find things 
to be done without the help of the 
manager and three assistants. 

A man who gets to work on time 
in the morning and does not iniperil 
the lives of others in an attempt to be 
first out of the office at night. 

Aman who is neat in appearance 
and does not sulk about extra work 
and overtime in emergencies. 

A man who listens carefully when 


Today | he is spoken to, and asks question's on- 


ly to insure the accurate carryiny out 
of instructions. 

A man who looks you straight 1n the 
eye and tells the truth every time. 

A man who does not pity himself 
for having to work. 

A mun who is cheerful, courteous 
to everyone and determined to ‘make 
good.”” 

Aman who when he does not 
know, says,'‘ I don’t know,” and 
when he is asked to do anything, says 
“Pil try.’’—Selected. 


A plucky Massachusetts policeman 
a few weeks ago blocked the road with 
his flivver, stopped a powerful carcot- 
taining five armed bandits, and captuf- 
ed them single-handed. 


Pupils* Locals 
‘The Graduating Class, without any 
special preparation, have written and 
handed in the following locals, which 
are the last that they will have the 
privilege of writing for our columns. 


The O.S.D. Industrial Depart- 
ment 


‘The pupils usually stay at school 
eleven or twelve years. When the boys 
have been here five years, they enter 
the Manual Training class. They stay 
in this class for about two years. 

The next year they or their parents 
choose in which shop they will work. 
‘There are three shops; shoe, printing 
and carpentry. 

In the printing shop boys print the 
Canadian, examination papers, pro- 
grams, stationery, —_greeting-card. 
school- booklets, leaflets, notices, 
courses of study and various other kinds. 
of job work. The Canadian, the school 
paper which sells at one dollar per year, 
is published twice a month. 

In the shoe-shop the boys repair the 
shoes of everyone at the school and u: 
ually make over one hundred pairs of 
new shoes. The shop has the best of 
machinery. 

‘The carpenter-shop is well equipped. 
As I work there | could write a great 
deal about it. 

The small boys work there from 8 
to9o'clock. “The big boys work fro: 
2.30 to 4.30 o'clock. We are bus 
making things we want to take hom 
fixing broken things and doing all kinds 
of carpentry-work. Every Friday afte 


noon we have lessons in drawing joints. | 


Then on Saturday morning we would 
make the joints of wood. Wher 
is finished, We yo outside to work 
around the buildings, fixing doors, win- 
dows, steps, desks, chairs, and keep- 
ing everything in good condition. We 
work from 8 to 11.30 o'clock every 
Saturday. —Leonard Brown. 


What the School has Meant 
to Me 


The first school for the deaf in 
Ontario was. started in “Voronto 
and afterwards removed to Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and nm 
pils began to receive 
Later a large school was built in Belle- 
ville. At first they were taught manual- 
ly and they signed the cime but 
now the pupils are able to. speak and 
lip-read. Many of them are nearly 
equal to the hearing people and | am 
sure Dr. Coughlin and the teachers of 
the O.S.D. try very hard to improve 
conditions,so we shall be able to earn 
our living when we finish celal, We 
are very thankful to the stuff of the 
O.S.D. and also to our parents for 
sending us to school to yet an educa- 
tion. 

lf Thad not been sent to school 1 
would have grown up ignorant. But 
my parents sent me here. “Vhey did nor 
liketo see me leave home but they wish 
Me to get a good edu 1 have 
tried my Entrance and hope | am suc- 
cessful When I go home, | go camp; 
ing with hearing girls and have a 
Pleasant time with them. 1am glad that 

Was taught to speak and lip-read 

‘ause I can live happily with other 
People. Helen McNish. 


Valedictory 

—These last few weeks in school 
finds us with mingled feelings of joy, 
and sadness, 

We feel joyful because those of us 
Who have passed our examinations 
Will receivellour! dinlomase and) we 
thall soon be able to see our loved 
Ones at home. 

Sadness because we are leaving the 
School which is dear to us, and we 

all also have to say goodbye to many 


of our friends we have made here, 
and perhaps never to see them again, 
that is the sad part of 

Soon we shall be going out into the 
wide world to make a place for our- 
selves. We have no fear of this as 
we know that we have had the best of 
training while we were here. 

‘To Dr. Coughlin, our teachers and 
others who have done so much to en- 
ighten us we extend our heartfelt 
thanks. We sincerely appreciate 
everything that they have done for us. 
May happiness and prosperity abide 
with them. 

Dear Classmates: we are soon to 
bid farewell to one another, and go 
our way into this great world. Let 
im to do our best, and use the 
best of what we have quired here, 
and I trust that we all may be able to 
live up to our motto; 


“he greatest happiness is found, 
In making others happy.” 


Robert H. Robertson 


I have improved very much in 
school this session and was much in- 
terested in reading books. This year 
1 was in the highest class and we all 
worked very hard and have written 
on the Entrance Examination. 

hope I have passed but have not heard 


The boys and girls take part*in 
different kinds of sports such as 
baseball hockey and tennis ahd other 
sports. - These give us good “exercise 
and help to improve qur minds. 
‘There area few industrial depart- 
ments where we were taught trades, 
so to be able to earn our ing after 
we leave school. I worked in the 
Printing office. Ihave enjoyed my 
year and have gained much experience 
at the O. S. D. so we owe many 
thanks to Dr. Coughlin and the 
staff of the School for the education 
and training we have re th 
Clarence McPeake. 


What O. S. D. Has Done 
For Me 

Iwas born deaf. and have two 
‘af sisters, both older than I am, and 
one deaf brother who is younger. Both 
of my sisters have graduated from this 
school and I came here ten years ago, 
so [have been able to pass through 
all of the grades and have passed my 
High School Entrance examination in 
only ten year: 
When I came here, | did not know 
word of English. During thesé years 
the teachers have taught me how to 
speak and | am glad that 1 can speak 
nd lip-read well. 
In the school rooms 1 paid atte: 
tion to my lessons and studied hard so 
I learned quickly. 

During this year four men teachers 
have taught us different subjects. The 
four highest classes rotate going to 
each class room every day. My sub- 
jects this year were Geoyraphy, Lit- 
erature, Composition, | Grammar, 
Languag 
Nature Study and Art. [like all 
m. | have tried to do my best 
we worked hard and last I 
ry Suaday morning I go to Sun- | was successful in passing the Entrance 
School. My Sunday School tea- | Examination. 
rs are Mr. Stewartand Mr. Camp- Now I feel badly as 1 am soon leay- 
bell. Sometimes | go to the Metho- | ing the school which I like very much 
dist Church in Belleville. and | shall have to say good bye to 

This year Lam in Grade LX, Sen- | all of my friends and teachers as perhaps 
ior Department, [have fourteachers | [shall never see some of them again. 
named Mr. Stewart, Me. Campbell, | As this is my last term, 1 want 
Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Lally. “The }to say how thankful 1am to Dr. 
subjects, | have taken this. y Coughlin, my teachers and others for 
Grammar, Literature, Geogr all they have done forme. “hey have 
History, Arithmetic, — Language, | all been every kind and have helped 
Composition, Nature Study, Hygiene | me in every possible way and 1 very 
and Art. ‘he subject | like the best | greatly appreciate what th have 
is History. ‘This year [have tried my | done. | wish all the officers and teach- 
Entrance Examination, and hope that | ersand the School every success in th 
I will be successful, so that I could go | future. Irene Foster. 
to the High School. My mother told 
me that I could go to the High School 
if | lip-read well. 

1 must thank my mother for sending 
me to school and Dr. Coughlin and 
the staff fe ing me an education as 
good as hearing boys et in the public | root fast fall 1 was put ino Grade 
schools; in addition to which V have |e before the end ofthe session I was 
my: industrial training, which wit ee eee ean here, who 
able me to earn my living. hvgucbsentor-cletares Mec 
Carman Quinn. | Campbell, Stewart, Lally and Blanc 
ard. Our class rotated to each room 
ete the O. D. Jevery day. We had arithmetic and 

Twas atthe Mani- | grammar in Mr. Campbell's class: 

phy and literature in Mr. 
1; Composition and Ling- 
ly’s room and hist 


What the O.S.D. Has Done 
For Me. 


—In 1917, atthe age of eight, I 
came to the O.S.D. to secure an 
education but was sorry to leave my 
parents. Before | came here, | used 
| to go to a hearing school, but soon 

fterwards | became deaf on account 
of illness when I was seven years of 
age. 

At first £ could sign litte but now 
| Eknow more, butin the class-rooms 
we do not use signs and [have learned 
to write good English. 


‘The school plant consists of a hos- 
‘pital, fire-hall, printing shop, shoe 
| shop, and carpenter shop, boys’ resi- 
Idence, girls’ residence, and green- 
Thouse around the main building, 
‘which contains the offices, school- 
rooms, assembly hall, dining-room, 
and kitchen. The shops give us 

in printing, carpentery, and 
1 hope I will be a 
printer when I leave school as 1 have 
been working in the printing shop for 
five years. 


My School Life 
1 have been at the Ontario Scho 
for the Deaf for ten years and | have 
worked hard and done my best during 
this time. When J came back to 


Last fall Lc 


for the first ume \ 
toba hool for the Deaf for one | room; geog: 
year and for a few years before that] | Stewart's ros 
attended the public schools. uage in Mr. I 

When I was at the public school I) nature study and hygiene in Mr. Blar 
could not kear what the teacher saidg|chard’s room. “These teachers a 
When | came to the O. S. D. 1] especially kind and worked hard to 
was taught to speak and lipread” [| teach u: how to do our lessons and 
feel very happy when | can. hear and | prepare us for the entrance examin 
understand my teachers “T'wo new |tion. In Mr. Stewart's class-room we 
Kinds of instruments were installed in | are especially glad that we have learn- 


the class-rooms, which have improved [ed and formed the habit of reading 
good books. | like to read and have 


our specch, 


, Arithmetic, History, Hyg- 


read several literature books since I 
camehere. Some of these are Mac- 
beth, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Lady 
cf the Lake, King Lear, and a few 
others. Every day some big boys 
work in the carpenter’ shop, printing 
office and shoe shop and the big girls 
go to the sewing-room where Mrs. 
Williams has taught us how to make 
clothes andjdo all kinds of sewing. 
I like to make dresses in. the sewing 
room very much. In the Domestic 
Science room, we were taught to cook 
by Mrs. MacCluggage every Monday 
and also to do all kinds of house work. 
We had lots of fun in our sports in 
winter andsummer. We skated and 
played hockey in™winter and played- 
soft-ball, tennis, basket-ball, etc. in 
spring and summer. I am leaving 
school and J thank Dr. Coughlin and 

Il the teachers for what they haye done 
for me and I will always feel grateful 
to the O.S.D. —Mildred H. Volk. 


My Trips to the Sandbanks 


On Friday afternoon we were told 
that we would go to the Sandbanks on 
Saturday. 
aturday seemed a long way off, but 
at last when it arrived many of us were 
dismayed to see so many clouds ind 
the wet sidewalks because we thought 
we would not be able to get to the 
Banks. 

Acten o'clock Mr. Burrell told us 


Well, the boys of Mr. Campbell’ 
and Mr. Stewart's classes were driven 
in the O.S.D. bus to the Sandbanks by 
Mr. Flagler and the girls went in the 
teachers’ autos. When we arrived there 
we found that everyone was ahead of 


en we had lunch, consisting of 
ns, pickles, tomatoes, sandwiches, 

buns, tea, water, and apple pie. 

When we had finished our lunch 


nd after a while we met Mr, 
d, Miss Lally, Miss Burt, 
n Allen, Miss Bell, Miss 
O'Connel, Miss Allison and several 
other teachers. 

Mr. Blanchard took several snap- 
shots and some of them were very 


Mr. Blanchard saw a ground-hog on 
the side of a dune, and he circled 
around it and caught it. Tt had fur 
which was of a brownish grey colour, 
nd was not much unlike a hedgehog 
except that it had no spines of its 
back. 
We all returned to the picnic park 
t about four-thirty, and had a game of 
ball untill five o'clock when we had 
supper. 
After supper there were several or- 
anges and bananas left over. Dr. 
Coughlin called us all around, and 
threw the oranges to us and we scram- 
bled forthem. Dr. Coughlin fooled us 
several times by throwing banana skins 
which many of us thought were whole 
bananas u caught them. 

We arrived bac! O.S.D. at 
Six forty-five o' clo 
ly had an enjoyable ti 
i —Robert H. Robertson. 


Interest in nature study, particularly 
birds, continues among the boys and 
girls “The senior pupil re making 
a collection of insects which are being 
mounted in a case constructed by one 
of the senior boyS in the carpentry 
shop. Nesting habits of birds are be- 
ing observed; nests of ten diferent 
birds have been found. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lisgar Ball and baby 
Beuy of Baltimore, Ontario, visited 
atthe school last Monday. “Vhey were 
|accompanied by Mrs. Ball's niece, 
Rhea Foster. 
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Closing Proceedings 
The closing proceedings of the 
School were held in the Assembly-Hall 
on Friday afternoon. First of all the 
athletic prizes were presented by Dr. 
Coughlin to the successful contestants, 
as per list on page six of this issue. ‘This 
was followed by the presentation of the 
High School Entrance certificates and 
Ontario School for the Deaf diplomas 
to the graduating pupils, who were very 
warmly congratulated by all the stafi 
and by their fellow students. Dr. | 
Coughlin strongly commended these 
pupils for their excellent year's work, 
and they are well worthy of the certifi- | 
cates that had been granted to them. | 
He read from the report that accom- 
panied the certificates in which Mr. | 
Clarke, secretary of the Board of Ex- | 


Examination tests. 


class. 
neatness of the papers."” 


aminers staggs that ““The Board again 
wishes to Congratulate the class on 
their proficiency, and the instructors | 
on the neatness of the papers."’ Mr. | 
Clarke had also told him during a con- 
versation that in the opinion of the 
Board, and in his own opinion as In- 
spector, these pupils are all well quali- | 
fied for High School Entrance—much | 
better qualified that the average pupils | 
from the speaking schools who passed 

the Entrance Examinations. All of 


hose who ure good lip-readers 
can do this successfully, but those who 
are not good lip-reader would find it 
very difficult to do so. 

Mr. Alex Gordon was rewarded his 
diploma, certifying that he had satis- 
factorily completed a 3 years’ teacher- 
training course. The reading of the | 
Honor Roll was omitted, as it appears 
in full in the Canadian where it can be 
seen by all of the parents who are in- 
terested. He wanted to say to the | 
graduating class, who will not be re- 
turning to school, that they should be 
sure to subscribe for the Canadian— | 
at any rate as soon as they begin to earn | 
money for themselves. Every former 
pupil of the school should take this! 
School paper, but it is regrettable that 
many do not do sv. They 
seem to soon forget all that this school | 
has done for them—all the care, all 
the kindness, all the devotion and hard | 
work of the staff, otherwise they would | 
surely show their appreciation and 
desire to keep in touch with their | 
alma mater by taking the school paper. 

He would say to the graduating — 
class, ‘and to all of the pupils, re-| 
member your School, remember the | 
education you got here free of cost, 
Surpassing that of most public school | 
children, remember the officers who 
have so well cared for you and the 
teachers who have instructed you, 
many of whem have worked early and 
late, giving their time and efforts with- | 
out stint. Remember all this and be 
properly grateful. | 

When they go home he hoped all 
of them would conduct themselves | 
properly. Many of their parents have 
sacrificed something to send them 
here, and they owe it to their parents | 
to be good children “at home—to be 
obedient, and thoughtful and helpful 


in every way. And they owe it to 


and friends that they have been well 
trained here. 


‘To the teachers he wished to say | 
that the work of the year had been | 


very successful and satisfactory, and 
th 


made, and give hope and assurance of 
greater progress in the future. He 
trusted that all of them would have a 
pleasant holiday and come back with 
renewed vigor when school reopens, 
prepared for an even better year's 
work, for always there is room for im- 
provement. 

A pleasing feature of the presenta- 
tion of the sports’ prizes was the very 
hearty cheers given to each recipient 
and none were more enthusiastically 
given than by the unsuccessful contes- 
tants. This is in accordance with the 
British ideal of good sportmanship, and 
was very creditable to the spirit of good- 
will and comradeship prevailing among 
our pupils. 


Poison 


Who would see this label on a bot- 
tle and then drink or even taste its 
contents? The label is there to warn 
everyone who sees it that what is in the 
bottle wili harm the body. 

There are things that poison the 
mind as well as things that poison the 
body. There are books, magazines, 
moving-pictures and plays that should 
have a big label Poison! on them to 
warn people that if they read or see 


| them their minds will be a little less 


strong, a little less clean, a little less 
able to do good work. 

And there are people, too, that 
might well be labele'l Poison' How 
about the boy or girl, whohasn'ta clean 
mindand is constantly thinking ugly 
thoughts? First he only thinks them, 


| then he whispers histhoughts to another 


boy or girl and after atime a whole 
class of pupilsis contaminated. From 
happy industrious children, they are 
changed to restless, indolent pupils with 
their minds not on their work. 

When you find a book or a person 
that should be labeled Poison! turn 
away and go in the other direction. 
‘There are too many beautiful things in 
the world to spend any time with 
them. —The Lexington Leader. 


ithe School to show to their parents | 


Graduating Class, 1927-28 


‘The above is a picture of this year’s graduating class, all of whom have passed the High School Entrance 
Their names, reading from left to right, are : 


Mildred Volk, and Helen McNish. 


In noti 


Globe Trotting Teachers 
We have wondered whether our 


| ranks are filling up to overflowing, or 


demonstrations and examinations | 
| had shown that good progress had been 


‘be discouraged. 


| schocl to have their features perm: 


whether the many applications re- 
ceived are merely an evidence of the 
perennial desire to “move on."” 


Perhaps there is a modicum of truth 
in both these postulates. “The “‘globe- 
trotters’ we have always with us, 
and it may be for the good of the pro- 
fession that she should in a measure 
Some of these gad- 
abouts do not stay long enough in a 


ently impressed upon their tempor: 
associates or to make an eff 
press upon the hearts and c! 
of their pupils; as for themselves, 
they do not stay long enough to gain a 
local habitation and a name, and ap- 
parently they do not care. When- 
ever We receive a letter from one of 
these applicants who re us to super- 
intendents and principals in a number 
of states we decline to be interested. 


—The Deaf Oklahoman 


Two Enjoyable Outings 

‘The annual trip to the Sandbanks, 
given every yi F 
the two highest class 
the 9th inst. and w: 
Nearly all th d teachers 
accompanied Rthi pupilstand wcasing 
dull care aside for the day, vied with 
the boys and girls in all kinds of hilar- 
ious stunts, and went one better in 
gastronomical feats. — Elsewhere will 


on 
njoyed. 


be found a more detailed description. 


of the outing by two of the pupils. 
On the afternoon of the 14th, the 
girls of the four highest classes were 
taken to Weller’s Bay for a swim 
Atthe Bay, which is about 22 miles 


| from Belleville, there is a fine sandy 


beach, ideal for wading and sw 
ming, and the girls greatly enjoyed 
themselves. In another column one 
of them tells about the good time they 


had. 


| possible entries, 


Mr. Cyrus Young of Embro visited 
with friends here at the last week end. 


The senior girls athletic champion- 
ship was won by Mary Parker, who 
had a record of five first prizes in five 
is her first: year 


as a senior. 


Girls 
Boys—Leonard Brown, Robert Robertson, Carmen Quinn, Albert 
Schwager and Clarence McPeake. Every pupil in this class has worked hard and done a fine year’s work, 
and all of them are to be heartily congratulated on their well-earned honors. 
having made an average of 89.08 per cent. 
torily passed the examination and been granted official departmental cert 
Examiners, of which P. C McLaurin, B.A., Principal of Belleville Technical High School is Chairman, 
H. J. Clarke, B.A., Secretary of the Board, commented as follo 
The Board again wishes to compliment the class on their profi 


ing the Superintendent that these pupils have satisfac. 


“ 


‘thel Bishop, Irene Foster, 


Irene Foster heads the list, 
ates by the Entrance Board of 


Certificates enclosed for the whole 
y, and the instructors on the 


Inadverently sometimes, but ignor. 
antly often, newspapers not infrequene 
ly convey incorrect information. We 
were looking over the leading weekly 
paper in this country, and on the page 
devoted to answers to correspondents 
we noticed this: ““Yes, the stars we 
re at night are overhead in the day- 
time.” Evidently the man who ane 
wered the question, believes that “the 
world do stand still."’ 


June 15thy the 
| members of the teaching staff were 
| privileged to see some of the work of 
the graduating class. From 10 o'clock 
{until 12, we followed the pupils from 
| roor: to room and saw a lesson in bis 
tory with Mr. Blanchard, a review of 
some of their grammar and compos: 
tion with Mr. Lally, a test ot their 
knowledge of raphy and literature 
with Mr, Stewart, and a resume of | 
the recent entrance arithmetic and | 
grammar questions with Mr, Camp 
bell. 

We were amazed to see how much 
had been accomplished with these 
pupils, knowing how very little know: 
ledge deaf children usually have on 
entering school and how" many difie | 
culties must be overc For any 
children of their age, they have know 
ledge of a wide range in literature and | 
history; they have some good poet 
to remember always; they can expres 
their thoughts clearly and they ca 
solve problems rapidly. 

‘They are well equipped to leave 
the shelter of the school and go ow 
into the world and we would like t— 
congratulate them upon passing thet 
examinations and wish them evety | 
success in the future. —D. 


Mr. and Mrs. R.M. ‘Thomas returt 
ed on Wednesday after spending the 
winter with relatives in Fairhope, Alt 
bama. They left here in October 
Fairhope is a delightfully situated towt 
across the bay from Mobile, Ala. The” 
weather there during the winter ® 
quite pleasant and warm and Mr. 
Mrs. Thomas had a really enjoys 
time for the winter months.— 
Oakville Star, May 25th, 1928, 
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Some Very Interesting 
Demonstrations 


In the afternoon of the Sth inst. a 
demonstration of rhythm work was 
given by some of the junior teachers, 
under Miss Ford's direction, one pur- 
pose being to secure the concensus of 
opinion of thesstaff as to whether this 
was of sufficient benefit to the pupils 
to justify the time and effort spent on 
it. Miss Ford described the scope 
and purpose of the exercises, which 
the pupils carried cn in a most interes- 
ting and pleasing manner. Dr. 
Coughlin called fora free expression of 
opinion as to the merits of the system, 
and very hearty appreciation and warm 
commendation were expressed ~y 
Mrs. Balis, Miss James, and Messrs. 
Campbell and Stewart, and endorsed 
by a unanimous vote of the teachers. 
This is the first session that this work 
has been carried on systematically, and 
the results in improving tonal yalues, 
proper accent of words and phrases, 
and rhythmic flow of language were 
very obvious. Growing out of these 
exercises, which consume only fifteen 
or twenty minutes a day, there 
other valuable results. “The exerci 
used require strict attention and intense 
concentration of mind by the pupils, 
and even seem to produce a noticable 
increase in mental alertness, viva 
of manner, quickness of response, a 
ability to memorize, all of which have 
a beneficial effect in the general class- 
room work; while added gracefulness 
of movement and correct carriage of 
the body are among the subsidiary re- 
sults, 

On the following afternoon the 
teachers spent another very Interesting 
and instructive hour in the radioear 
room, where they given an 
opportunity to see spe d training 
through electrical amplification. he 
demonstration consisted of vowel and 
word recognition, and recognition ut 
a number of victrola records by junior 
and a test in phrasing and em- 


were 


Phasis with the graduating class, with | 


temarkably satisfactory results. 

This was followed:by a lengthy dis- 
cussion by the Superintendent and 
others on the merits of this particular 
training. 
Course this work took up some of the 
Pupils’ time, and he was anxious to 
know whether the teachers considered 
that the benefits derived justified the 
time spent. Mid it lessen the effici- 
ency of the regular class-room work 
and prevent the pupils covering the 
Other subjects on the curriculum? 
Was it in the best interests of the 

ol to continue rhythm and radio- 
tar work? 

All who took part in the discussion 
expressed themselves as very favorable 
fo the continuance of both 
forms of training,and the fol- 
lowlng resolution was unanimously 
adopted: *“Phe members of the 
teaching staff of the Ontario School 
forthe Deaf heartily commend the 
thythm work and the training of _resi- 
dual hearing through electrical ampli- 
ation, which have been carried on 
Uring the current Session, and express 


Dr. Coughlin said that of | 


the hope thatit will be continued in the | 
future. Among the noticeable bene‘ 
fical results of this training are the fol-! 
lowing: 

; 1. It is producing a marked 
improvement in clearness of enuncia- 
tion, in pleasing tonal effects, in flexi- 
bility of language and naturalness of 
general expression, which denotes a! 
Very great advance over the mono- 
tonous, and expressionless mode of | 
speech that formerly prevailed. 

2. From the limited experience we 
have already had, we are convinced } 
that this training will result in giving 
the pupils increased power of concen- 
tration, in Strengthening their memory, 
and in improving their general mental 
alertness and Tesponsiveness, and | 
hence cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect on the general class-room work. | 
It is our considered opinion that 
the t me so spent wiil not impair the 
ability of the various classes to complete 
the prescribed course of study, but 
that, forthe reasons stated above, anj| 
appreciable advance in the rate of pro- 
gress maybe expected.”” 


—On Friday afternoon, at the con- 
clusion of the exercises, the mem- 
bers of the staff and the graduat- | 
ing class repaired to the kinder- 
@arten room. ‘The lady members 
of the residential staff had pre- 
pared a special tea and reception forj 
Mrs. Williams and for Mr. Blanchard 
and Miss Van Allen who are to be mar- 
tied on the 22nd of June. 

Mrs. Williams who has had charge 
of the sewing-room for many years is 
going to Toronto where she will re- 
side with her daughter, Betty. She 
was the recipient of an entree dish, 
the gift of the staff. The Superinten- 
dentin making the presentation ex-| 
Pressed regret that the School was los- 
ing so efficient an instructor and_as- 
sured her of our best wishes for the 
future. Dr. Coughlin then presented 
a silver salad set to Miss Van Allen, 
accompanied by a few graceful words, 
expressing the best wishes of himself 
and the staff for their future happiness 
and prosperity. 

Both of them were excellent teachers 
aud were highly esteemed by all, and 
and he was glad to know that the 
School is retaining the services of both. 
Mr. Blanchard. ‘made a happy reply, 
thanking the staff on behalf of Miss 
Van Allen and himself for their gift, 
and for their good wishes and kindly 
expressions of regard. 

The very pleasant function was 
closed by the singing of ““Auld-Lang- 
Syne” in approved Scottish style. 

r Weller’s Bay 
On Thursday afternoon the girls 
| of the senior classes left school at 2 
| o'clock and got ready to go to Weller’s 
| Bay to swim. At 2.30 o'clock 
| left here in the bus and Dr. Coughlin’s 
and Miss Panter’s cars. It wasa good 
long trip. We saw many beautiful 
cottages near the Bay of Quinte while 
i we were on the way and we passed 
through Trenton. tis about 22 miles 
from here to Weller’s Bay. 

When we arrived there, we jumped 
from the bus and I felt stiff after rid- 
ing in the bus for such a long time. 
We ran te the bay snd I put my hand 
into the water to see if it was cold, 
but it was not very cold We got off 
our bathing suits and ran to the bay. 
‘Then we waded out until we came to 
deep water so we could swim. We 
swam and played fora long t Twas. 
sometimes afraid of the waves which | 
were quite high. Soon we went back 
to dress. Then we had our lunch 


‘Percent of No. of Petcent of Ne. of 


for giving us this good time and to 
those who drove us to Weller’s Bay 
and also to Miss Bell and Miss Daly 
who went along to look. after us, 

—Irene Stoner. 


greatly surprised and pleased tosee the 
pupils speak well. When I was in 
the junior class one of the teach- 
ers taught me how to lip read, 
and this has greatly helped me in my 
work. I have been at the school for 
about ten years. This year I had four 
teachers, Messrs. Campbell, Stewart, 
Lally and Blanchard. The first four 
senior classes rotate every day. These 
teachers worked very hard in order 
that we might be successful. They 
have taught me geography, history, 


Audiometer Tests 

Session 1927-1928 
Audiometer tests of 248 pupils out 
300 show the following result: 


Hearing Pupils Hearing Pupils 


Loss Loss composition, literature, arithmetic, 
100 5 99 0 grammar, language, art, hygiene and 
98 3 97 2 nature study. One of the subjects I 
96 4 95 2 like best is geography. 1 am proud of 
94 2: 93 5 my education. 1 havesjust completed 
92 6 91 2 | the Entrance Examinations and I trust 
90 0 8&9 10 that I have successfully passed 
88 4 $7 6 them. The time has drawn near for 
86 4 85 6 me to be going home. I must thank 
84 12 83 12 my father and mother for sending me 
82 5 81 5  |toschool, and also 1 extend many 
RO 4 79 3 thanks to Dr. Coughlin, the superin- 
78 8 W7 8 tendent, and the teachers for giving me 
76 4 75 2 a good education. —Albert Schwager. 
4 6 23 7 See 
72 10 71 2 An interesting demonstration of the 
70 / 69 9 | rhythm work of the junior departmen 
68 9 67 3 | took place last week before the entire 
66 5 65 3 | literary staffin the assembly hall. After 
OF 5 63 2 | the demonstration a discussion of the 
62 0 60 5 | value of rhythm work was held in which 
59 2 58 1 Jall the teachers were given an oppor- 
57 6 56 7 | tunity to discuss the benefits accruing 
55 2 5+ 1 from such work. The classes taking 
53 4 52 6 |partinthe demonstration did except- 
51 9 49 2* Jionally well, showing the value of the 
48 3 47 2 training they received. 
46 2 45 2) 
44 1 42 5 Mr. and Mrs. Gerow of Peterboro 
41 3 40 1 spent last Saturday and Sunday in the 
36 2 34 1 city and visited their children here. 
33 1 2 1 
25 1 


An Inch of Rain 


You have often seen the statement 
that rainfall during the past week has 
been so many inches. Do you haye 
an adequate idea of what this means? 
Few people have. 

Youread in the weather bulletins 
that two or three inches of rain some- 
times fall in a day, but these figures 
teally convey very little information, 
and give no idea atall of the prodigality 
of nature. 

An acre contains 6,277,640 square 
inches of surface, and an inch of rain 
means, therefore, the same number of 
| cubic inches of water. A gallon con- 
tains 27.727 cubic inches of water, and 
an inch of rainfall means 22,622 gallon 
to the acre, and as a gallon of water 
weighs 101 Ibs., the rainfall on anacre 
is 226,220 Ibs. Counting 2,000 Ibs. 
Why I am Proud of my School | to the ton, an inch of rain means over 
113 tons per acre. 


SuMMaRY 

There are 31 pupils who have 90 to 
100% toss of normal hearing. 

There are 58 pupils who have 80 
to 89% loss of normal hearing. 

‘There are 56 pupils who have 70 to 
79% loss of normal hearing. 

‘There are 41 pupils who have 60 to 
69% loss of normal hearing. 

‘There ase 31 pupils who have 50) to 
59% loss of normal hearing. 

‘There are 21 pupils who have 40) to 
49% loss of normal hearing. 

Vhere are 8 pupils who have less 
than 40% loss of normal hearing. 
Nor 52 pupils were not tested be- 
cause of the impossibility of obtaining 
accurate tests. 


I was born in the village of 
Ardoch in the country of Frontenac 
in 1910. I spent most of my early life | 
with my tamily on a farm. I was| India is a land of fascinating and in- 
well taken care of and had good } finite ety. There are numerous 
heaith. ; faces, which speak morethan 100 dis- 

During the hot summer days I was | tinct languages and dialects; they pro- 
generally out of doors and used to | fess countless shades of religious be- 
enjoy watchiag the beautiful birds and j liefs; they are split into more than 
picking Howers in the woods. That | 2,000 social castes, and they are group- 
made me happy and healthful. I had | ed into more than 700 provinces and 
been thinking about going to school | petty states. Some of the more power- 
as I had seen other dren go | ful Indian princes with their secret 
to school every morning and I was | stores of gold and silver and precious 
not gett!ng any education. 1 was ’ stones are among the most wealtly men 
only partially deaf and I was often | in thé world, vet the average per cap- 
much troubled, as some noises fright- | ita income of the people is about $20 
ened me. !per year Unbelievable poverty reigns 

When I was seven years of age my | for the most part, and thousands die 
father sent me to a public school not far | of starvation every year, thousands 
from his home. While | was at the | more, weakened by hunger, fall vic- 
school, | couldn't understand the tea- | tims of the plague. ap. 
cher/very well but I could speak the; — Indi: sore. ‘The average 
words like the hearing pupils. But 1) ¢ is less than five cents a 
was much disappointed as I did nothing day; and millions of its people have 
toimprove my education. I stayed in never known what itis to have a full 


Interesting Information 


which we enjoyed very much. About 
six o'clock we left for home. We! 
were very tired when we arrived 
home but had an enjoyable afternoon. | 

We are grateful to Dr. Coughlin 


that school for only a short tim meal. One woman said of them. 

The next year, 1918, my father “‘You talk to these people of reli- 
sent me to the Ontario School for the gion. What they need is bread. 
Deaf-at Belleville. 1 was then cight Look how starved and pinched they 
years old. When | got there, | was 3S 


are. 


a 
reaager bee! 
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4 Home News 

‘The joint athletic committees under 
the chairmanship of Miss Bell con- 
ducted an interesting and enjoyable 
Field Day on Saturday, June 2nd. 
This is an annual event and one to 
which the pupils look forward with 
interest and enthuasism. 

Competition in the various events 
was keen and nearly all the records 
established last year were broken. 
This shows the value of practice and 


we expect great improvements in. 


athletic performance in the future. 

‘The weather was scasonable though 
a trifle cool. The members of the 
literary staff not on the athletic com- 
mittees assist in every way possible in 
providing a good day for the little folks 
not eligible for the prize competition. 

The following are the events and 
winners, first, second and third. 

1. Standing Broad Jump, Sr. Bo 
—Albert Schwager, James Matthews, 
Clarence McPeake. 

2. Standing Broad Jump, Int. 
boys—Francis Meyette, Nichola Jas- 
son, Dennis Armes. 

3. Standing Broad jump, Sr. girls 
—Mary Parker, Irene Foster, Gladys 
Holt. 

4. Standing Broad jump, Jr. Int. 
boys—Anival Shepherd, Clifford Haist, 
John Kosti. 

5. Standing Broad Jump, Int. 
girls—Emma Mazzali, Gladys Clarke, 
Freda Lockett. 

6. Running Broad Jump, Sr. boys 
—Nathan Holt, Albert Schwager, 
Walter Scott. 

7. Running d Jump, Int. 
boys—Francis cette, Robert 
‘Thompson, Nichola Jasson. 

8. Running Broad Jump, Sr. girls 
—Mary Parker, Irene Foster, Cylene 
Youngs. 

9. Running Broad Jump, Jr Int. 
boys—Edmour Cloutier, Clifford 
Grimoldby, Anival Shepherd. 

10. Running Broad Jump, Int. 
girlsk—Freda Lockett, Esther Gerow, 
Gladys Clarke. 

11. Running High Jump, 
—John Boyle, Nathan Holt, 
Fawcett. 

12. Running High Jump, Sr. girls 
Mary Parker. Cylene Youngs, 
Ethel Bishop. 

13. Running High Jump, Int. boys 
—Francis Meyette, Robert Thomp- 
son, Bert Richardson. 

14. Running High Jump, Jr. Int. 
boys— Ant Shepherd,  Edmour 
Cloutier, Fred Dixon, 


boys 
orge 


15. Running High Jump, Int. girls | 


—Gladys Clarke, 
Freda Lockett. 

16. Running Hop-step-and-jump, 
Sr, boys.—Nathan Holt, James Mat- 
hews, Albert Schwager. 

17. 100 yards Dash, Jr. Int. boys. 
—Anival Shepherd, Edmour Clout 
Fred Dixon. 

18. 60) yards Dash, Int. girls— 
Freda Lockett, Maria Roberto, Estella 
Gerow. 

19. 100 yards Dash, Sr. boys.—N. 
Holt, Harvey Henderson, John Boy! 

20. 100 yards Dash, Sr. girls.— 
Mary Parker, Ethel Bishop, Gladys 
Holt. 


Maria Roberto, 


21. 100 yards Dash, Int. boys—} 


Francis Meyette, Robert Thompson, 
Nicholas Jasson. 

° 22. 220 yards Dash, Sr. boys. — 
Nathan Holt, Clarence McPeake, B. 
Micetick. 

23. 220 yards Dash, Int. boys. — 
Francis Meyette, Robert Thompson, 
Nicholas Jasson. 

24. 220 yards Dash, Sr. girls— 
Mary Parker, Irene Foster, Ethel 
Bishop. 

25. 220 yards Dash, Jr. Int. boys 
—Anival Shepherd, Fred Dixon, Clif- 
ford Grimoldby- 

26. 100 yards Dash, Int. girls — 
Freda Lockett, Esther Gerow, Maria 


Roberto. 
27. Relay Race, Sr boys—John 
Boyle, Clarence McPeake, James 
Matthews, Albert Schwager. : 

28. Relay Race, Int boys—Frarcis 
Meyette, Nichola Jasson, Archie Hur- 
tubise, Bert. Richardson. 

29. 440 yards Dash, Sr. boys— 
Nathan Holt, Harvey Henderson, 
Banco Micestick. 

30. Pole Vault, Sr. boys—Albert 
Schwager, Banco Micetick, Amold 
Wilson. 

31. Shot Put, Sr. boys—Banco 
Micetick, “James Matthews, John 
Boyle. 


O,S.D. Recorps 
Boys 
SENIOR $ 
tanding Broad Jump—A. Schwag- 
er, J. Mathews, (1928) 7 ft., 10 in. 
Running Broad Jump—N. Holt, 
(1928) 16 ft., 4 in. 
Running High Jump —J. Boyle, N. 
Holt, (1928) 4 ft., 11 i 
Pole Vault—A. Schwager, (1928) 
7 ft., Lin. 
Hop-Step and Jump—A. Schwager, 
1927) 35 ft., 2 in. 
Putting the Shot (8 Ibs, ) —B. Mice- 
tick, (1928) 46 ft., 9 i 
100 Yards Dash—N. Holt, (1928) 
12 sees. 
220 Yards Race—N. Holt, (1928) 


31 


s 4 b 
440 Yards Race, N. Holt, (1928) 
1 min, 92-5 sees. 


Meyectte, 

(1928) 7 ft., 8 in. 
Running Broad Jump— E. Bell, 
(1927) F. Mevett, (1928) 14 ft, Lin. | 
Running High Jump—F. Meyette, 
(1928) 4 ft., 6 in. 
-F. Meyette(1928) 


Junior INrermMepiarE 
1" Standing Broad Jump—K. Foster, 
6 ft. Sto in. 

Running Broad Jump —-K. boster, 

(1927) 12 ft., 2 in. 

Running High —Anival Shepherd, 

1928) 3 ft., 10 in 

100Yards Dash—K. Foster, (1927) 
13 4-5 sees. 

220Yards Dash— 
34 4-5 secs. 


~ Meyette( 1928 4 
| 
| 
| 


K. Foster, (1927) 


Jivided into senior, ! 
junior-intermediate 
irls into senior and inter- 
ps. Ribbons and points 
rded as follows. 


‘The boys we 
intermediate 
groups; the 
| mediate y 
| were ay 

First —Red—3 points 
Second -Blue—2 points 
Third—yellow—1 point 

Poin s awarded for Ice Sports were 
{counted along with those gained in 
jthe Field Day determining the group 
winners. Prizes were given to the 
pupils obtaining the highest and sec- 
ond highest number 
group. The first pri 
the senior groups wv a 
| donated by the Superiatendent. 
girls’ cup was won by Mary Parker 
| with 17 points andthe boys by 
than Holt, winner of last year cup, 
witht 21 points. The other prize 


.) Hook all of Hamilton. Oth 
dee 


winners are as follow: 

Senior Girls 2nd prize—trene 
Foster. 
Senior boys—2nd prize—Albert 


Schwager, 

Int. Girls—Ist — prize—Freda 
Lockett. 

Int. Girls—2nd_ prize—Glaidys 
Clarke 


Int. Boys Ist - prize — Francis 
Meyette 

Int. Boys—2nd_ prize 
‘Thompson 

Junior Int. Boys. Ist prize— 
Anival Shepherd 

Junior Int. Boys, 2nd prize—-Ed- 
mour Cloutier 


Robert 


pbuild their nests. 


Beui—James 

A very pretty wedding was solemn- 
ized on May 24that the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph ‘Taylor, 70 West 
Ave. north, Hamilton, Ont, when 
Miss Mary Thersa James became the 
bride of Mr. Wm. Bell, of MooseJaw; 
Sask. The bride was given away by her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Lavern Hook. 
Mrs. Joseph Taylor was bridesmaid 
and Mr. Joseph Taylor. was grooms- 


man. 3 
The bride looked very pretty in a 
gown of white satin trimmed with 
pearls and carried a bouquet of sweet- 
heart roses. “The bridesmaid was at- 
tired in pink crepe-de-chene and 
carried a bouquet of pink carnations 
and roses. Rey. Mr. Pritchard 
officiated. Friends and_ relatives 
present\ were her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Ferrier, and three 
sters, Mrs. Alice ton, 
jeorge Ducheno and Mrs. | 


were Mr. and M 
and Mrs. Hector Bayliss and daughter, 
Mrs. J. Lee, Mrs. A. Dennis and 
Mr. Randall of Paris; Mr. and Mrs. 
Quick, Mr. and Mrs. Salmon, Mr. 
Alfred Shortnick of Hespler; Mr 

Lawson and Mr. and Mrs. Bravyat, 
Dundas; Mrs. Hamilton, M m= 
ger, Miss Nellie Poole, Mrs. Nortiner, 
Mrs Robertson Preston, and Mr. 
Jesse Batstone. After photos were 
taken a buffet Junch was served, the 


| wedding cake being beautifully decor- 
|ated. Many 
| 

| the bride. 


eful presents were given 
The couple then left for 
Niagara Falls and points cast. “Vhe 
bride's going away gown was of taupe 
silk crepe-de-chene, blue trimming: 
coat and hatto match. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell will reside at Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Many congratulations go with the 
couple. 


Sandbanks of Prince Edward 


| every year from 
September until June. The school 
grounds are loveliest in the month of 
June. We are always happy in June 
because we go home then but also be- 
cause everything is so beautiful here. 

Every year the si ire given a 
special trip to the Sandbanks. “They 
are on the shore of Prince Edward 
County about thirty miles from Belle- 
ville. 

The sand is washed up on the shore 
by the waters of Lake Ontario, “Vhe 
storms have blown the very fine sand 
over a large part of the country. “he 
Ontario Government has planted thou- 
sands af trees on the yood land 1 
|. This will stop the sand 
over the country and spoiling 
the good land. 

We usually go there by bus and 
motorcars. When the water in the 
cold, we can go 
swimming. nner and supper 
with us. These mealsalways seen to 
taste good inthe open air. Last year 
We visited the interesting Lake on the 
t Glenora. 

This year we intend going to the 
Sandbanks on June 9. 1 expecrit will 
be my lasttrip there as | am graduating 
this year. —Ethei Bishop 


The Birds 


Early in the spring many birds come 
here from the south. They return to 
One day this spring 
I saw two birds, using some straw and 
mud for a nest in the bushes. After 
making the nest, the mother birds laid 
four or five eggs in it. After many 
days some baby birds were hatched, 
They. remained in the nest which 
their mother had made for them for 


many d. After they had grown 
they learned to fly. 
Last Friday forenoon Mr. Blan- 


chard wanted our class to go outside 


and look forsome nests and some birds 
in the bushes and in front of the main 
building. Some birds whose nests are 
near the building or in the bush 
yellow warblers, blackbirds, robles 
song sparrows and others. that we 
had never seen there. We walked 
along the lawn and saw flickers, War. 
blers, robins, and yoldfinches, looking 
for worms. —Mildred Volk * ? 


The Trip to the Sandbands 


The 
day was notlovely at all and it was 
pretty cool. ‘The boys went in the | 
bus and the girls rode in 
other teachers’ cars. We left the — 
School at about 10.30 a.m. and we 
had a good long trip to the Sandbanks 
ich are about thi ve miles from 
When we arrived there, some } 
d boys played ball while the _ 
3 arranged dinner forus. We 
had a fine dinner, including beans, 
hili sauce, pickles, pork and salmon 
i and apple pie. 
After dinner we went off fora walk 
to the sands. We climbed the dunes 
and played in the sand, rolled down 
the dunes, etc. and had a great time, 7 
| Other pupils walked a long way to try 
| to reach the peninsula but they never 
‘reached it as they were afraid they 
‘ would be late for supper, so they re- 
turned to the park. When they ar | 
rived there, they played ball fora | 
while and thenwe had a supper of 
such dcats as sandwiches, buns, 
akes, bananas, oranges, apple and 
tea. After supper Dr. Coughlin had 
a little fun with the pupils, throwing 7 
oranges and bananas for usto scramble | 
atter. I gotthree oranges and two 
ban. ‘Then we started off for 
home and we arrived at the School 
safely If past seven. We 
were tired but we had had a good time 
Sat the picnic and we thank Dr. Cough: | 
lin for giving us the picnic and all the 
ofhcers and teachers who helped to 
it so enjoyable. | think this is 
st time | shall never be at the 


hool. —Helen MeNish. 


from the s 


‘The Rotary and Kiwanis 
Pay Usa \V 
The Rotarians and Kiwanis in Belle- 
ville aire mensiwhol do) algreat deal 
of good by helping crippled children 
“cratlinee aati 
One day in February we we 
school from eight to twelve o! 


a visit 
proups 


ay 
y were divided into five 
de cach group was conducted 
by a teacher to different classrooms 7 
for fitteen minutes. 

Atsix-thirty 0’ clock the visitors, about 
one hundred and fifty, had a banquet 
in the dining room which was nicely 
decorated. that time they 7 
sang and me little girls and 
boys performed some rhythm work 
with the piano and then we, the sete 7 
iors, went into the dining room where 
Miss Deanard taught us a lesson in 
Visible Sp Then we recited 
“© Canada’? and many visitors ap- — 
plauded. About ten o'clock these 4 
visitors went home in thirty-four cars. 

A few days later we had a treat of 7 
ice cream given by the Rotarians and 
Kiwanis. 1 wrote a letter to the 
Rotary Club and Kiwanis Club saying — 
that we, the pupils of the senior ¢ P 
inthe O.5.D wished for ourselves, 
and on the behalf of all the pupils, @ 
thank them for their treat of ice cream: 
Wew much pleased to hear that 
they like our school and we hoped they 
would come again sometime. 

Irene W. Foster 


. 


Grave VII 
Irene Stoner 
Cylene Youngs 
Joe Carriere 
Elwood Bell 


VIA 
Fae ila 
John Boyle 
Jean Thompson 


Grave VI B 


Willie Abrams 

Donat Maitre 

Mary Parker } equal’. 
Grace Dart 


Grave VA 


Wallace Sloan 

Bogdan fecal 
Dennis Armes 

Kurven Foster } soul 


Intermediate Dept. 
Grave V B 
Rene Latour 
James Cecchini 
Doris Breen 


Uncrapep 
Gordon Meyer 
Harry Dennis 
Nathan Holt 


Grape IV A 
Adele Lowson 
Ernest Maitre 
Dorothy Huntley 


Grave IV B 
Arthur McShane 
Gladys Holt 
Rose Angotti 


Grape HLA 
Fred Dixon 
Norman Sero 
Glen Harrison) 
“Audrey Nottage | 


Grape UL B 
lorenes Eanedon 
Frank Breeze 
Billy Rule 5 *aul 
Willie Burlie 


Grape Il © 
Beatrice Matheson 
eal Melicte nh 
eter Rudychuc! 
Charlie Manty § °a¥@! 


Gravr UI D a 
_Joffre Averall 
Oliver Dailleboust 
John Major 
Jessie Besserman 


equal 


i oper 


Junior Oral Departinent 


Grane HIE 
Edmour Cloutier 
Harris Maw 
Grane IPA 
‘aura Cooke 
\polonia Pruss 
!lorence Marshall 
Grane IA 
James Morgan 
Stewart Donaghy 
Grane 11 C 
Margaret Donaghy 
Irvine Hilker 
Irene Coles 
Grane lA 
Lloyd Green 


| 
| 
| 


Preparatory A 
Mary Dowhaszya 
Harold Major 


Preparatory B 


Olga Bostnari 
Russell Manning 


Preparatory C 
Ruth Shore 
John Barton 


Mrs. Balis’ Class 
Mary Tate 
Rita Leferrier 
Morley Cust 
Ida Mastin 


Miss Brown’s Class 
Ida Irvine 
Roy Toulouse 


‘Miss James’ Class 
Ralph McGilvery 
Harold Rowe 
Joe Mancini 


Sewing Room 
Grave V A 
M. Scully 
E. Bishop } 
I Foster 5 
M. Volk 


equal 


“Grave VB 


C. Youngs 
1, Mastin 
D. Wenzel 


Grape IV. 


A. Nottage } : 
- A. Saunders jeaual 
M. Parker 
R. Angotti ) 
Gsakanl equal 
Grape III. 
G. Dart 
K. Bellamy 
H. Bartkiewiez 


Grape LL. 
A. Trottier 
A. Romanoff 
D. Heddin 


Grape! A. 
O. Beesaw 
I, Smith 
D. Huntley 


Grave IB 
L. Cook 
J. Besserman 
F. Spencer 


Dotestic Science 


equal 


‘equal 


E. Bowen | 
S. Shrrit 


Grape Ill. 


E. Bellamy 


Grape II. 
R. Angotti 
T. Froon. 


Grape |. 
E. Mazaalli 
G. Holt 


Carpenter Shop 
_ Harvey Henderson 

Frank Bailey 
Jack Harrison 


Shoe Shop 
Senior 


John Boyle 3 
Nathan Holt : 
Walter Scott 

aS 


Txremeprare 
Alex Glennie ‘ 
Franklin DeShetler 
Morley Cust 


Junior 
Glen Harrison 
Francis Meyette 
Willie Tryon 


Printing-Office 
SENIOR 
Elwood Bell 
Willie Abrams 
Albert Schwager } 
Joseph Carriere) dual 


INTERMEDIATE 
Carl Eames 
Sidney Wall 
Gordon Richardson 


Junior 
James Matthews 
C.J. Crerrar 
Clarence McPeake 


Girls’ Residence * 


1. M. Scully 

2) [Roster 

3. D. Wenzel 

4.1L Masti 

5. 2 

6. ) 
t 

9 + equal 

“J Lawrence | 

10. He Haliman 

Te 


, 
~ R. Shore poses 


Boys’ Residence 
Harvey Henderson 
Elwood Bell 
Carmen Quinn 
Willie Abrams 
Sidney Wall 
Joseph Julien 
Walter Scott 
Morley Cust 
Kurven Foster 
Earl Meloche 
Norman Sero 
Stewart Donaghy 


Some Curious Things 
About China. 
We bake bread; they steam it. 
In rowing a boat we pull; they push. 


We keep tothe right; they keep to | 
the left. 

We use a soft pillow; they use a 
hard one. 

Our sign of mourning is black; 
theirs is white, 

We shake a friend’s hand; they 
shake their own. 

We éat with knives and forks; they 
with chopsticks. 

In building we put the roof on last; 
they put it on fist. 

We blacken our shoes; they whiten 
their shoe-sole. 


We writewith a pen or pencil; they 
write witha brush. 


Here the seat of honor is on the 
right; there it is on the left. 


Canada 
ing of sunny. as 
Of lands beyond the sea; 


There's not a dearer spot on earth 
‘Than Canada to me. 


‘The red-cross flag our father’s raised, 
We hail it as a friend, 
And should thar flag be e’er assailed, 
Its glories we'll defend. 


Fair Canada! brave Canada! 
No land on earth more free, 
And his would be a coward’s arm 
That would not strike for thee. 


The Scot may boast his heather hills, 
The Enghishman his rose, 

And Erin’s sons may boast the vales 
Where Erin's Gerla grows, 


Burt Canada, loved Canada, 
Is dearer far to me; 

No other land, however grand, 
Shall win my heart from thee. 


‘The sun that tints her maple trees 
With nature’s magic wand, 

Shines down on peaceful, happy homes, 
In our Canadian land. 


Dear Canada! loved Canada! 
Wherever I may be, 

There's not a land in ali the earth 
Shall win my heart from thee. 


cee 


Attaining Culture 

There is an old Persian proverb 
which runs thus, ‘Il was common 
clay until roses were planted in 
me.” The difference between a 
field of weeds and a garden of flowers 
is simply a bit of culture. If a cauli« 
Hower could tell its past history and 
sum up its ancestors, it would probably 
have to confess that it was once a 
cabbage. Fosdick says—“‘A dog's 
loyalty to his master began with a 
wolf's loyalty to the pack.’’ It is 
a very difficult matter to disassociate 
ourselves from past influences, either 
of good or evil, for going backward is 
just as possible as moving foward. 

Culture is more than polish, It is 
a thing of character and education. 
It is something which adds grace and 
beauty to our lives. It cannot be 
bought, nor can it be borrowed, al- 
though association with cultured 
people will help us to attain it. Some 
natures take on culture under the in- 
fluence of their environment, much as 
the flawers absord their color from 
the sun. Color, however, is in the 
flowers and not on them as « sheen of 
light. 

‘There ts a cultural influence in high 
class music, in art and in good books. 
‘There is also culture in travel and 
nature study. It is scarcely possible 
tobe coarse and vulgar if we live 
lamong flowers and birds. ‘The lad 
| who loves his rabbits or his chickens, 
| and the girl whois fond of music and 
| fancy work, will never be in danger 
}of being considered crude or un- 
| refined. 
| a 
| 


Interesting Information 


For six consecutive years the port of 
Montreal has shipped more grain to 
(British, European and other ports of 
the world than any other port on 
the Continent of North America Last 
year the leading position that Montreal 
showed two years ago is beaten and a 
new high record has been established. 
tatively stated that the 1927 
shipments totalled 195, 
000,000 bushels. “Montreal has only 
cight months of navigation, while Unit- 
ed States ports like New York, Balti- 
more, «tc., are open all the year round. 


—+ 


If we were to omit all unkindly 
speech some of us would say very little. 
Yet heaven would be nearer for it, 


aE yo 


so near had never taken 
the trouble to visit the marvellous spec- 
tacle which attracted tisitors from 
over the ‘continent. A\ftera while the 
ind how far have you 


come?”’ 
“From Boston,”’ Lowell answered 
¢ man was keenly interested 
“I'd like tosee Boston,”’ he exclaim- 
ed. “‘Why just to stand for once on | 
Bunker Hill would be wonderful. No! 
doubt you have been there often?’? | 
Then Lowell had to confess with 
shame and confusion that he had never 
even seen Bunker Hill although he had | 
lived near it for many years. 
That charming essayist, Rev. W. 
F. Boreham, tells us that when a 
young man he lived for several Years in 
London, England, but the places of 
interest in that ancient city, which 
brought visitors from the ends of the 
earth, made scant appeal to him. 
Then, after several Years’ residence in 
New Zealand, he returned for a visit. 
He writes: ‘I confess that I saw more 
of London, and formed a more just 
appreciation of its @randeurs, than dur- 
ing all my years of residence there.”’ 
It is one of the tragedies of life that 
We So soon get used to things and they 
lose, for us, the sense of wonder, 
hey cease to thrill us and after a while 
appear commonplace and prosaic. The 
late W. L. Watkinson used to poke 
fun at people who feltno awe when 
beholding a Sunset, but who went into 
Taptures over spluttering fireworks— 
“little tricks in saltpetre.”* Of course 
it is very ridiculous, but one can behold 
a Sunset every twenty-four hours. 
The fireworks are only to be seen 
occasionally. Martin Luther 
declared that if Moses had continu: 
work miracles in Egypt fortwo or 


ness. 
figure with bowed s! 
jhair. The Squire 
tionless for the 
ed 


“Hannibal,”’ 
trem tones, “‘Hannibal.’’ 

Hannibal Pierce turned with a start, 
for he recogni: 
the voices on the earth. 
“You here, William!"* 
Scuire Cran 
“Will, you 
friend?”’ 

He extended his 
@rasped it, 
another’s ey. 


he cried 
ston took a step forward. 
pardon the Past, old 


hand. The other 


es, the two stood, tears 
Wetting their faces. The little lad 
looked with wonder, opening his blue 
eyes wide, 

Mrs. Pierce came into the room. 
| she stopped short when she saw who 
was there, then her face grew radiant, 
and the Squire extended a hand to the 
new-corner, 

“Te’s all right, Mrs. Peirce, 
genially. ‘No more William 
stons or Hannibal W. Pierces, We've 
had enough of that. It’s to be again 
the old firm of ‘Cranston & Pierce. 
Once | We're going to hav- a spick-and-span 
ied to few sign, too—a new sign to match 
three | new hearts Isn't that so, Hannibal!” 
Years, the people would have became as Mrs. Pierce could not speak, but 
accustomed to these performance as to she saw itall. Her husband's face, 
the appearances of the sun and moon, illumined, alright, and the Squire's too, 
and would have esteemed them no overflowing with joy, She dropped 
more. ue into a chair and burst into tears. 
Nevertheless it is a tragedy when we Jamie and the Squire walked home 
lose the sense of awe and wonder. that night in almost silence. They 
There are things in life which never passed from the front door into the lib- 
ought to lose their fascination and soul- rary, where the lights cast a tender- 
qurring appeal. After the Crimea | mellow radiance upon the delicately, 
War John Bright said, in the British tinted walls. Jamie looked up at the 
ook Commons “The angel of sweet-pictured face of the Christ-child 
death has been abroad in the land, | j, his mother's arms. ‘It's 4 pretty 
you can almost hear the beating of his Picture an’it it??? he murmured, 
ainst his grand- 


wings.”’ ~ Many consider that to be pressing his head ag: 
m glad we have it, 
” 


he cried 
P. Cran- 


one of the most impressive Sentences | father’s arm. “412 
everuttered. Butis it not true that 
the angel of death is always abroad in 
the land and for those who have ears 
to hear, there is ever the beating of his 
wings? But it takes a tragic form of 
death to awaken most to the presence 
of that constant visitant, 


ain't you, grandpa? 
The Squire murmu: 
I’m glad.” And Jamie never knew 
how great was the harvest Teaped by 
his bringing :o the home of William | 
Cranston the picture of the Christ- 


red softly, ‘Yes, 


a 


the Spuire said in | Ir ca 


ized that voice from all 


and looking into one} 


ata depth of 600 fath 


Me can 
Tt can 
To 


me 


A firm of bakers in Chester, Eng. 
land, has mad. 
its bread with 
been discov: 
contain a high quantity of vita 
sufficient to warrant the use 
peculiar rays. 


with about 200 frogs to start with, 
intends to inc 
about 18,000 to the acre. 
feeding of the batrachians is dl 
problem. ‘They like for th 
fresh insects. 


But the 


| There are estimate 
00,000 radio receive 
+ of which over 7,000, 
continent. The radio People are cer- 
tain that the market is capable of al- 
most unlimited expansion, and they 
would like to put one in every home. 


d to be about 18, 
‘rs in the world, 
000 are on this 


Last year, 1926, there Were in the 
Provinces of Mantioba, Ontano, nnd 
Alberta about 165,000,000 acres of 
forest which were 
aerial protection. 
slowly becoming a 
national life. 


The telegraphic communication 
between Alaska and the United States 
Was interrupted recently, and when the 
matter was investigated a twenty-ton 
whale was found twisted up in the 
wire. The whale had broken the line 
ioms. 


Doing His Best 
You may talk of your battle-scarred 
ieroes, 
OF martyrs and all of the rest, 
But there's another | think just as 
worthy— 
The fellow that’s doing his best. 


He doesn’t wear gold braid and tin- 


The aeroplane is 
real factor in the 


The care and instruction of children eat 
i !sanother privilege which should never eoueth 
; seem commonplace. “Ifeverfcould| The biggest oil fire in history oc- | 
ag receive a boy from his father without | cured not long ago in California, when | 
he emotion,”” said Dr. Arnold. of Rugby | nearly ten million barrels of oil were 
School, “‘then I should think it was | destroyed. i 
] time for meto be off.” And. when | Fires broke 


the day came fe 


oF aboy to leave home 
and face the 


places, one at 


world Arnold was always | at La Brea, 250 milesaway. In each 
deeply moved, case they were caused by lightning. 
od is everywhere, filling life with | Six milli i 


Signifi 


cance, and life becomes impov- | i 
erishe 


'd when we fail to realize this: 
here is enough of God 


re at San 
has ever 


sel, 
Nor ride on the wave's highest 
crest, 
But he's always where duty demands 
him— 
This fellow that’s doing his best. 


No trumpet blare tells of his coming, 
For fame he :s never in quest; 
But he’s always a-hero of heroes, 
< this fellow ~ | 

Who is always doing his best. 
—Dallas News. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


© arrangements to treat | 
ultra-violet light, as it has! 
ered that loaves so treated 
imine D, 
of these 


A Missouri man has a frog farm 


He 
rease his stock until he has 


the Great) 
eir food | bit 


under a system of 8 


Rev. M Columb 
; ay Moth jum 


A 


inate mil, Dr ovidly 


aud care for see 
Under the 1 ple 
‘The Canudian Cou; f q 
i Chita Welhnete 
; otf ll laformation sos aaline; canton 
Misa te Wink 

“0s Pinan Brag itt Hon 


ep 
F. SMITU--TAX) SERVICE | 
The wil 


follow! 


4or more padoenige 25 i 
ASK FOR SMiri's TAXIS. 


te Toronto Lip Readiny cy 
gives instruction in 
Meud! 


| Deaf aud Hard of Hearing People 


welcomed 
| Skcrerary, Miss 


113 Hivrox Ave, 


A. HetiEnixe 
‘Toroxty, 


Ei 


2 Quexn's P, 
‘Toxow 


Prone Con. 2124 


School for the Blind 
BRANTFORD, ONT, 


"[E, PROVINCIAL — scnouL 
Uhe Xducation and’ 1 q 
ot in looatad at Hiranier tact, , 
Somes W. 0. RACK, 1 

nh » Pe 


i 
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RK 


ley Street every 

YANK, Kew 5 
Comuittes Convenor 

i 11 


F k Street, Tore 
Deaconess—Mrn. J... Hyrne, Heat iat 
Street, 


ALL WELCOME 


SI. FRANCIS DE SAL‘S SOCIETY 
Keligious Services ‘are conducted by q 
Rev. Father Jamen, 
every Pandas, at 3.15 p.m. 
Loretto Abbey College, , 
387 Brunswick Aye., Toronto 
rieu, Mrs, M. Mur; 
inter) 
Mr Plion, ‘Mra, G. O Brien, 
rai are cordially invited a 


‘36 for 75c., 
48 for SLL, port 


id oe 06 
(No ample wil beens oe 


Writing pads fi it the rate of Sc 
ortinee pads for: os’ : 
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